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Great Britain, &c. 
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TRE Ti a Jewel of much Luſtre, 
in Pour MajtsTy's Im- 
perial Grown, that You are 


Noble Progenitors. And yet a fairer 
One, that You are the labert 0 
© HR” ke _ Princely 


 Deſcended of many moſt 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. l 8 


Princely Endowments, meeting in Your 
Royal Perſon as their Centre. How 
much a Greater Conqueror mas Four 
Mies Tv, than the Firff William; 
when England, Renowned” for Her 
Beauty, having made Her Court to Jou; 
You came not to Force, but to Embrace 
Her, with Your Arms. And being then | 
pleas d to take upon You, the Safeguard 
of Our Eſtates, Our Liberties, and Our 
Lives; and of what j dearer to U than 
all Theſe, Our BIBLES: Your M- 
Is Tv, by Your Wiſdom and Valour, 
hath abundantly anſwered this Sacred 
Truſt. For whereas ſome Princes, through 
their Unhappy Birth, Education,or Coun- 
ſels, apprehend they cannot be Great, 
without being Cruel; that their Crowns 
look but dull, unleſs they are Varniſhed 
with Blood It emimently appears, he- 
ſides the Native Goodnefi of Your Royal 
Mind, Your Max STV confiders, That 
One of the Princes of the Empire, upon 
whom the Senate beſtowed the Title of 
Maximus, was. alſo the Beſt. Ti bat, 
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Optimus Maximus, was the Style ap- 
propriated by their Anceſtors , t the 
s Deity Himfelf. That in Imitatiug the 
8 Pattern given You by the King of Rings, 
You have propoſed Your Self a Glorious 
One, both to Your Royal Succeſſors, and 
to all other Princes: the Worſt among 
Us, feeling the Clemency, and Your 
| MajesTys Dutiful Subjedts, the Fuſl 
and Graciow Influences of Your Reign. 
In Contemplation whereof, I take this 
Occaſion, moſt humbly to preſent Your 
MAI ESTV, with the Tribute of my 
Thanks, for that ſufficient Share, I have 
my Self the Happineſi to Enjoy. And 
herewithal a Specimen, of the Uſe 
which may be made of thoſe Encourage- 
ments, Your Ma] EST gives unto 
True Religion and Virtue. Belicving, it 
would be very pleaſing to You, if all Four 
Subjects, after Your Ma IEHST VV Own 
Example, were, in their Inferior Sphere, 
Defenders of the Faith, 2 
May it pleaſe Almighty God, who 
bath raiſed You up 10 make Us Happy 
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at Home : to Bleſ Your Ma I EST 


| Endeavours, for the Redemption of the 
| Foreign Churches, and the Peace of 


| Europe. | 
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To Hi Grace, | H OMA 8 Pad 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Primate 
and Metropolitan of all England, 
and One of Hu MAFESTY's moſt 


Honourable Privy-Counctl. 


AND 


Ty Hi Grace, JOH N Te Arch- 
biſhop of York, Primate and Metro- 
politan of England. 


My LO RDS, | 
OUR being wa Choice of by His 


Majesrty, with whom more eſpe- 


cially to entruſt the Buſineſs of Reli- 


gion; and Your known Readineſs to aſſiſt His 
Princely Endeavours for the promoting hereof : 


have induced me, to preſent to both Your Gra- 


ces the. following Work. And the rather, as 
being aſſured, That of Your Zeal for the Ho- | 


nour > of God, and the Welfare of his Church; 


no. Offering added to the Treaſury of Divine > 
Knowledge, how Small or: by Whomſoever, - 


would be W e to Vou. 
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ITbe Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
And yet, My LoRDs, I have not forgot, 
how much it behooved me to take care, in Com- 


3 


poſing it, Not to trouble You, with what has 


been already done by Others. Nor to aſſert any 
thing hercin, without good Proof. Nor only to 
Write, what is True, but alſo Seafonable. And 
that in other reſpects, it might abide Your Cen- 
ſure ; Whoſe Abilities to make an Exact Judg- 


have ſaid, the better to prepare the Reader, duly 


to Conſider what I have Writ. If this be done, 


the Publick, with God's Bleſſing, will not loſe 
the Benefit hereby intended, nor Your Gtace's 
the good Hopes You are pleas'd to conceive 
of it. 


J am, 


A LORDS, 
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T H E many Leud Opinions, eſpecially thoſe of Anti- 


ſcripturiſts, which have been publiſhed of late Vears; 

by Spinoſa and ſome others, in Latin, Dutch, and 
Engliſh ; have been the Occaſion of my Whig. this Book. 
As ſeeing too well, that hereby, not only Men of Erudition, 
but the Citizens themſelves, grown of late more Bookiſh, 
are very dangerouſly infected. In ſo much, that every Ap- 
prentice, who can but get a Play to his Tooth, Stuffed with 
Vice and Prophaneneſs ; formeth all his Thoughts, Words, 


4 


and Actions, by This, as his Bible. 


Whereupon, though I conſider d, we have as Learned a 
Clergy in England, as in the World: yet I reſolved, with the 
beſt Skill I had, to contribute towards the Antidoting of this 
City and Kingdom, againſt a Contagion ſo diſmal in it 
ſelf, and the Conſequences of it. Neither Dupleſſy a Sol- 
dier, nor Grotius a Civilian , were ever thought to have 
miſengaged themſelves, in the like Undertaking. And if 
I had not their Examples, nor had ever heard of them; 
yet the ſame Reaſons which prevailed with them, are 
now in being. Nor did I ſee cauſe to ſtay at the Reflexi- 
on, which the Lord Verulam makes upon Phyſicians, for 
Employing thgir Pens ſometimes! on other Subjects beſides 
Medicine, When himſelf undertook. the Improvement. of 
all other Sciences and Profeſſions, more, than his Own. 
And though it is not neceſſary, that every one ſhould 
meddle with Hippocrates, or Littleton ; yet the Scriptures 
are a Book, we are all bound to Read and Conſider. I 
can truly ſay too, That the Writing, neither of This, 15 

A 


The PREFACE. 


of any other Book, hath at any time occaſioned the omiſ- 
ſion of my Duty to the Sick. Ir is very well known, That 
there is no one Phyſician in London at this Day , but he 
hath his Spare Hours. And I will take it for Exculable , 
if I have dedicated my Own, unto this Work. And having 
addicted my ſelf, to the Contemplation of Nature, from 
my Youth upward : as I hopd, I was in ſome meaſure 
qualified, for an Eſſay of this kind; ſo I concluded, the 
applying of my ſmall Talent hereunto, to be the Beſt 
Uſe, I thould ever be able to make of it. I had thereſore 
nothing further to chink of, but endeavouring , the Per- 


formance might in ſome degree, anſwer the propoſed 
. End. 


For This, I intended at firſt, only a few Sheets. But 
looking further, I ſaw it neceſſary to proceed from the 
Beginning of things. Hereby the better ro ſhew, Thar 
there is nothing contained in the Holy Scriptures, concerning 
God or Man, the Viſible or Inviſible World, but what ! 
agreeable unco Right Reaſon. 


The Firſt Chapter, Concerning GOD; I have comprized 
in as few words as I could. Suitable to a Subject, of all 
others, the moſt Sublime. In which, I have Demonſtrated 
the Nature of God, a Priori; viz, from the Neceſſity of 
his Being. In the following Chapters, a Poſteriori ; or from 
the Univerſe, his Handy-Work. And whereas the Being of the 
Sacred TRINITY, is thought by ſome to be Impoſſible: 
J have proved, on the contrary, in four or Five Paragraphs, 


that we cannot have a due Conception of the Deity with- 
out it. 


Of the Second Chapter, Concerning the Corporeal World , 
having neither Health, nor Leiſure, nor Convenience, for 
the making of Nocturnal, and other Celeſtial Obſerva- 
tions; I have taken the greater part, from the Beſt Aſtro- 
nomers of the preſent Age. Nor omitting , to intermix 


ſuch Remarks of my own, as are proper to the Scope 1 
aim at. 9 


For 


—— 


The p R E FA CE. 


For all the following Chapters, both of This, and of the 
Second and Third Books; ſo much only excepted, as is 
Hiſtorical ; Nature hath been, in a manner, my only Book: 
which I have Read, and Copied, as exactly as I could. 
In doing of which, I purpoſely avoided the peruſal of ſome 
Works, of much Eſteem. That this Copy of Mine, might 
be no where Interlined, nor my Thoughts diverted, from 


/ 


their own proper Motion aud Compals. 


When I came, in the Fourth Book, to diſcourſe of the 
Holy Scriptures; I ſaw it neceſſary to underſtand the Nature 
of the Hebrew Tongue: the firſt occaſion I ever had to 
meddle with it. And the Reader may be aflured, I have 
taken care, as not to miſlead him in that moderate uſe J 
have made of it; ſo likewiſe, fully to comprehend the Au- 
thors I was obliged to Conſult; eſpecially for the Firſt 
Chapter, Of the Integrity of the Hebrew Code. 


The reſt of this Book, and all the Laſt ; which further 
prove the Integrity, and herewith, the Truth and Excellency, 
both of the Old and New Teſtament; avoiding as much 
as I could, to repeat what has been already very well ſaid 
by others : I have compoſed chiefly, out of my own ſmall 
Reading and Obſervation. To the End, I might be both 


another Witneſs ; and alſo be able, to bring further Evidence 
in the Caſe. 


One particular I have adviſedly omitted; and that is, 
the Deſcription of Solomon s Temple; the Learned Villalpandus 
having ſaved me the Labour. But I have taken ſome Pains 
for that of the Tabernacle, which, I think, hath hitherto 


been wanting. 8 


J have made no Quotations, in proof of any Aſſertion or 
Opinion, but only in point of Fact. And have ſeldom trou- 
bled the Reader, or my Self, in anſwering Objections. 
For, if the things I have Written, are True: as no Authority 


can make them Truer; ſo a Thouſand Objections cannot 
make them falſe. of 


Whoever 


The PREFACE. 


I have this piece of Juſtice ro requeſt of him, That he will 
begin with it. For though he ſhould be leſs acquainted 
with ſome of the Subjects treated of, yet will he be Maſter 
of ſo much all along, as to diſcern the dependance of one 
thing on another, from firſt to laſt. And will then come to 
ſee, that Religion is fo far from being inconſiſtent with 


Philoſophy, as to be the highelt point of it. 


To ſay, that no Man is an Antiſcripturiſt, but for 


want of Wit; is neither good Manners, nor good Senſe. 
But this I ſay, That if any Man will Study the Grounds 
of Religion, with the like Application, as he doth any 
thing elſe he takes to be his Buſineſs to think of; I 


will then give him leave to be an Antiſcripturiſt if he 
can. 


The hardeſt Queſtion I have been asked, is this, Do 
you think to Damm up the Thames ? I Anſwer, No: 
yet a Bridg may be laid over it. And this too, may be 
ſo far from Stemming the Tide; as only to cauſe it to make 
a greater Noiſe. But as the Bridg may not be able to 
ſtop the Tide; ſo, I truſt, the Tide, {hall never be able 


to beat down the Bridge; but that many will hereby 


Land themſelves, ſafe from Drowning in the common 
Stream. 


THE 


Whoever ſhall think fit to Read the following Diſcourſe, 
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T H E 


H E A D 8 


OF THE: 


Following DISCOURSE. 


BOOK I. 
Heweth, That God made the 
Corporeal World. And what. 


"of 88. 


Chap. 1. Of God. | 
Chap. 2. Of the Corporeal World. 
Chap. 3. Of Corporeal Princi- 


ples. 


Chap. 4. Of Compounded Bodies, 
Chap. 4 Of their Uſe. 


BOOK II. 


Sheweth, That there is a Vital 
World which God hath made. 
And what it is. 


Chap. 1. Of Life. 
Chap. 2. Of Senſe. 
Chap. 3. Of Mind. And firſt, 


Chap. 4. Of. Intellectual Mind. 
Chap. 5. Of the Three chief En- 

dowments of Intellectual Mind. 
And firſt, Of Science. 


—_— 


| Chap. 1. 


| 


| Chap. 


| 


Chap. 6. C/ Wiſdom, 
| Chap. 7. Of Virtue. 
Chap. 8. Of Celeſtial Mind. 


oOo IL 


Sheweth, That God governs the 
Univerſe he hath made. And 
in what Manner. 

Of the Nature of God's 
Government, or of Providence. 

Chap. 2. Of the Ends of Provi- 
dence. And firſt, in this Life. 

3. Of Providence over 
Publick States. 

Chap. 4. Of the Celeſtial Life. 

Chap. 5. Of the Rules of Provi- 
r And firſt, Of the Law 


Nature. 


| Chap. 6. Of Poſitive Law. 
Of Phancy,or Phantaſtick Mind. | 


BOOK IVV. 


Sheweth, That the Bible, and firſt, 
the Hebrew Code, or Old Teſta- 
ment, is God's Poſtive Law. 


(a) Chap. r. 


Chap. 1. Of the Integrity of the | 


Hebrew Code. 

Chap. 2. Of the Truth and Ex- 
cellency of the Hebrew Code. 
And ferſt, as they appear from 
Foreign Proof. | 

Chap. 3. Of the Truth and Ex- 
cellency hereof, as they appear 
in it Self. And firſt, if we con- 
ſider the Writers. 

Chap. 4. Of the Contents hereof. 
And firſt, Of the Hiſtory. 


Chap. 5. Of the Miracles. 


Chap. 6. Of the Prophecies. 
Chap. 7. Of the Laws. And firſt, 
Of thoſe given to Adam and 


Noah. - x 


Chap. 8. Of the Moſaick Law. 


BOOK V. 


Sheweth, That the New Teſta- 
ment, is alſo God's Poſitive 
Law. ; 
Chap. 1. / the Integrity of the 
New Teſtament, 
Chap. 2. Of the Truth and Ex- 
cellency hereof. And firſt, as 
they appear from the Writers, 
Chap. 3. Of the Contents. And Wl 
firſt, Of the Miracles. 
Chap. 4. Of the Doctrine. Ad 
firſt, Of the Revelations we are 
to Believe. ; 
Chap. 5. Of the Laws. 


Chap. 6. Of our Saviour's Pro- 
| þhectes. "I, 
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BOOK the Firſt, 


CHAP. 1. Of GOD. 


Whoſe Being, is as certainly knowable, as our own, 2. As he 


is Self-Exiſtent, 3. And moſt Perfect, 4, 5, 6. That is to 

| ſay, Infinite in Duration, or Eternal, 7, 8, 9. In Eſſence, 

or Immenſe, 10, 11, 12. In Power, 13, 14, 15. In Knowledge, 16, 17. 
In Goodneſs, 18, 19, 20, 21. And Immutably ſuch, 22,23. And as ſuch, 


| 4 ”) | IS natural for a truly Wiſe Man, to Enquire after God, . 1. 


5 1 of neceſſity, Eternally Energetick, 24. And Onnipotently, 0 0 26. So 


as to beget the Divine Images of Himſelf, 27, 28, 29. And by Theſe, to 


CHAP. 2. Of the Corporeal World. 


2 [7 was made Perfect, 1. In the Whole, or in its Extent. As appears, 


partly, from the Diſtance of the Viſible Fixed Stars, 2. Partly, of thoſe, 
which are Vifible only with the help of Glaſſes, 3. And in its Parts, both 
Great and Small, 4. Firſt, the Greater, whereof in this Chapter ; viz. the 


their great Variety, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. In the Subſtance and Splendor of 
the Sun, 12,13, 14. In the Command hereof, over all the Primary Pla- 
nets ; and of Theſe, over their Satellites, 15. Extraordinary, yet not of 
that Extent as is ſuppoſed, 16, 17. But other Cauſes, to be added 18, 19, 
The Cauſe of the Sun's own Motion, alſo Unknown, 20. And wherein the 
Power of his Command lyeth, Uncertain, 21. Alſo the Magnetick Poles, 4 


great Secret, 22. The Rarity of the Ether, of great Uſe, 23. The ma- 


nifold Uſe of the Air; and the Cauſes of Winds, 2.4, 25. The Generation 
of Clouds, 2.6. The Uſe of Seas and Rivers, Currents and Tides, 27, 28. 
The Moon, and other Planets, ſo many more Terraqueous Orbs, 29. And 
every Fixed Star, another Sun; having, the Command of another Syſtem of 
Planets, 30. 


CHAP, "Ih 


„ — 


. es. 


The C ents of the Chapters 


CHAP. ;. Of Corporeal Principles. 


| As far as the World is Extenfible,ſo far is every part of it, Divifible, that , 

Inſnitehy, 1. Proved, 2, 3, 4, 5. From hence we may learn To conceive 
juſtly, of the Smallneſs of the Principles of Bodies, 6. And From what is 
obſervable of Compounded Bodies, with a Microſcope, 75 8. From hence 
alſo, we may judge of their Qualities, 9. Particularly, in the * 10. 
And ſome other Bodies which Attract, 11. The Principles of Bodies, lite. 
wiſe proved, To be Unalterable, Both in Conſiſtent Bodies, 12. And in 
Fluids, 13. Aud this, for great Reaſon, 14. Aud were therefore Created 
ſuch, 1 5. The ſame Principles, were alſo Created, Regular. Proved þy 
Inſtances, in Fluids, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. And in Confiſtents. As in Stones, 
21, 22. In Metals, 23. In Salts, 24 to 30. In Snow, and Froſt, 31 
to 35. The greater part of all which, have One certain Angle in common, 36. 
Therefore Regular, and Created ſuch, 37, 38. 


CHAP. 4 9 Compounded Bodies. 


TH E Compoſition of Principles, is alſo. Regular, 1. As obſervable in the 
Subſtance of ſeveral Kinds of Bodies. In Plants, 2. And in Animals, 
Both the Conſiſtent Parts, 3, 4, 5. And the Fluid, 6. Likewiſe in the 
Viſible Organiſm of Bodies. As in Plants, 7. So in Animals. Wherein 
all the Parts, as well as in Plants, do Originally confiſt of Fibers, 8. Either 
Soft, or Hard, or both, 9, 10. By the various Pofition, and Compoſition 
of which Two Sorts, all the Parts of an Auimal are formed, 11. Cartila. 
ges and Bones, 12. Muſcles, 13, 14, 15. Membranes and Skins, 16, 17. 
Glands and Glandulous Parts, 18. Whether. Conglobated, 19. Or Con. 
glomerated, 20. The Teſticles, 21. The Heart and all Muſcular Parts, 22. 
The Spleen, 23. The Kidneys, 24. The Pancreas, 25. The Brain, 26. 
The Coats wherein they are all involved, 27, 28. The like Regularity 5 
alſo ſeen in their Figures, 29, 30, 31, 3%. Some further Remarks of the 
Labyrinth of the Ear, 33. And the Cryſtal of the Eye, 34. 


CHAP. 5. Of the Uſe of Compounded Bodies. 


T HE Uſe of Things further obſervable, 1. As appearing everywhere, 
eſpecially in all the Parts of Plants and Animals, 2. In the manifold 
Variation of every Part; as for example, of the Skin, z. The Swim- 
Bladder, 4. The Dre of the Eye, 5. The Rock-Bone of the Ear, 6, 
The Parotides, 7. e Teeth, 8. The Wind-pipe, 9, 10. The Lungs, II. 
The Brain, 12. Likewiſe, in the multifarious Uſe of each Part; as for 
example, of the Noſe, 13. The Eye, 14, 15. The Tongue, 16. The 
Hand, 17. The Belly-Muſcles, 18. In the Conſpiring too, of many Parts 
unto One Uſe ; as for Nutrition, 18. For a Single Att, as the Flight of a 
Bird, 20. Or but toTalk, 21. Ox Laugh, 22. Or for a Single Thought, 23. 
As alſo, in the Relation of one Part to another, 24. And between Man 
and other Parts of the Univerſe, 25. All of them, the Undeniable Effets 
of a moſt Perfect Underſtanding, 26. And of Equal Goodneſs, 27. 
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. - Locke! . 

| C HAP. NN Of Life. eV a . 8 en 

5 | A - HIM M. Yo hve er aer 0 V dar 
2 Here is a Vital Subſtance diſtin from a Body, 1. The Being here- 


of, Poſſible; 2, 3. Ti ho we have no Adequate Conteptian hereof, 4, 5. 
= 1 Reaſonable, 6. And Neceſſary, 7. For as much as Body, cannot 
e Vital, 8. Neither as Sabtilixed, 9, 10 11. Not d Organixed, 11 
13, 14, 15 Nor as moved, 16. Nor as Immediately Endowed with Lift 2 
17, 18, 19. The Communication of. Things Corporeal and Incorporeal,; how. 
© made, 20, 21,22. Aud their Union, 23. The ſeveral Species of Life ag. 
The Loweſt, that without Senſe, 25, 26. By which ail Bodies haue t hei 
== Radiations and Mutual Inclinations, 27. And are, in a ſort, Animated, 28. 
So as to make one Moiety of the Univerſe, 29. More Remartable in Plants. 

and Animals, 30. In their Generation, and Nutrition, 31, 32, 33434 
Aud in ſundry of their Motions, 3 5. The Benefit of this il Independence 
on Senſible 2 e, 36. Win Wrede Un. Jin J U. 


=, 


* 
* * * 


C HAP. 2. Of Senſe. win e . 
„ „ renn ai 
Fuſe, the higheſt Species of Life, in ſome Things, 1. Tet the Adjunft 
of a diſtintt Principle, 2: What Senſe is, 3. The Modes of Motion, 
on which Senſe depends, 4. On which, all Grateful Senſe, 5. Sounds, how 
diverſify d; in being Bigger, 6. Louder, and Sharper, 7. Muſical, 8. 
hence the 7 — of a Muſical Note, whether Strong or Soft, 9g. Whence, 
_ ical Concords, 10. Or Diſcords, 11, 41%. Figures, and Colours, how 
bey become Beautiful, 13, 14. Whence the diſtinition of Taſtes, and Stents, 
LY 5, 16. Whence ary pleaſaxt Touch, 17. The Troubleſomeneſs of Ticklingy 1 8. 
| hence Pain, 19. The ſuitableneſs of all the Inſtruments of Senſe; 20. The 
Number of Senſes, limited by the Number ef Organs, 21. Tbe Notice they 


1 


themſelves, to produce Senſe, 26. 
SE +. 20 N 4 


CHAP. 3. Of Mind. And firſt, Of Phaucy, 


or Phantaſtick Mind. 


A or Thought, diſtin from Senſe, 1. Ihe Species hereof, Phan 
and Tntellett, 2. Of Phancy, we are to diſtinguiſh. the Organ, 3. The 
Images, 4. And the Adts, 5. The great Uſe hereof, even in Brutes, 6. 
Tet amounteth not to Intelleftion ; Becauſe they are not Improvable, beyond 
their own Inſtinft, 7. Nor ao my Work Blelively 8. Nor by Imitation, 
nor Diſquifition, 9g. Something lite them, in Mad. men, 10. Explain'd 
by Inſtances, 11. Great Evidences of the Divine Art, 12, Human Phancy, 
much more Noble, 13. Defined, 14. Its Acts, 15, The Firſt, viz. Per- 
ception, hath its Species, 16. Every Species, Three Modes, 17. viz. Re- 
cognition, 18. Memory and Reminiſcence, 1 9, 20,21. Foreſight and Fore. 
caſt, 22, 23, 24. Of theſe, conſiſt the Schemes of Phancy, 25. Either 
(b) Anſwer- 


give us of Senſibles, True and Juſt, 22, 23, 24, 25. Let not. ſufficient of 
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Anſwerable to Senſe, or Arbitrary, 26. With their Parts, and Colours, 25. 
And are the Materials of Vit and Ingenuity, 28. 7 theſe Atts, which pro- 
per to Mankind, 29.” Ge Perception, follow the ſeveral Sorts of Volition 
or Affection, 30. Their various Mixture, 31. And Symptoms, 32. From 
hence; Habits, 33. And Paſfroms, 34,35: The Neceſity of an Tncorporeal 
Principle, demonſtrated from the Organ of Phancy, 36, 37, 38. And from 
its ſeveral Ads, 39, 40, 41. The Office of Phancy, in Generation, 42. In 
e Uſe of Corporeal Habits, 43. And of Mental, 44, 45, 46. 


; , k 


THE intelt#, hath its proper Objecti, and As, t. Senſe, and Phancy, . 


1 have nothing + do, with the Definition of the Deity, 2. Nor of ty e 
Thikg, elſe, 33/4; 5. Nor with Unioerſals, C. The forming, of which, pe. 0 
caliur xv the Inteltettual Mind, 7. Intelleftton defiwd, 8. Its Acts, 9g. fe 
Ir iet, viz. Perception, bath Two Modes, 10. The firſt, Dubiration, l. 7 
Attedded with Diſyaifition and Collation, 2, 13. The other, Invention : RE . 
Inapioherly, or PropeHly-ſo called, 1 4, 15, 16. Attaintd, either by Senſe, 17. 
Or by firſt Theorems, 18. Or by Conſequence, 19. All Knowlege , tral Wo 
fo calted, of equal Verritude 10. To ſu rhe Ivcertitnde of any, but 
that of Senſe and the Mathematick, abſurd, 21. Tet Demonſtration, uni Wl 
Comprehenſion, Two Things; ſhewed by divers Inſtances, 22, 23, 24, 25. 
Next to Perception, Volition, 26. Its Moder, 27. And Concomitancy 
with the Underſtanding, 28, 29, 30. 


"CHAP. 5. Of the Three Chief Endowments. of 
Intellectual Mind 5 And firſt, Of Science. 


Tech, the Objeft of the n 1, 2. The ſeveral Sorts of 
Trath, 3. Theoremick Truth, Twofola, 4. Pofitive Truth, the Chit 
ground of Science; which confi fteth in defining the Eſſences of Things, 5, 6. 


The difference berwsen Ges und Generality, 5, Definitions of Thing 


p 2 
Simpte, or Senſible, the woſt Perfeft, 8. As of Quamtity ; which we may 
confreer ab 9. Tu Geometry, we muſt, xo. And of its Relations; 0 
viz. Equality, 11. Proportionality, 12. And Commenſurability, 13. 4 . 
alſo, of Regular Figures, 14. And their Relations, viz. Similitude, 15. 87 
And Coexiſtence, 16. The Defuitious of all other Things, unattainable; A 
proved by Inſtances, 17, 18, 19. Definitions ſo called, are no more than N 


certain Titles or Marks to know them H, 20, 21, 22, Nor are the Idas 
we have of Figure and Quantity, abſolutely Perfeft ; proved by Inſtances, 
23, 2.4, &c. Yo 30. Much leſs, that we have of the Deity, 31. Tet 
are we not to ſlay, with the Schools, upon meer Titles, Bu to go as fat 
as we can, 32. 
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CHAP. 6. of Wiſdom. . 


77 more direlliy looks at the Cauſes of Things, x. 4 reducible 
to the Efficient, 2. Whereof. there are Four Cardinals, 3. Fach of 
which, have Four General Ways of Operation, 4, 5,6, 7. The diftinit 
Obſervations whereof, are the Elements of Wiſdom, 8, bf of FAD). 


the Firſt Cardinal, the Firſt way of Operation, is that of Body 

Body ; Either by the Bulk, 9. The Figure, 10. Or the N | 
On which are grounded, not only the greater part of Mechanick Operations ; 
but the Mechaniſms and Motions of Animals, 12. And in a great part, 
the Product ion of Sandry Diſeaſes, 13. As alſo the Internal Altions and 
_ Operations of Bodies, 14. Seldom knowable, ſaving in their viſible Ef 
_ feds, 15, 16. The Second way of Operation, i that of Body upon Senſe, 17. 
= The Third, of Body upon Phancy ; whereof, divers Inſtances, 18, 19, 20, 
21. The Fourth, of Body upon Reaſon, 22. DE 1 
* Of the Second Cardinal, the Firſt way of Operation, is of Senſe pon 
Body, 23. The Setond, of Senſe upon Senſe, 24, 25. The Third, of Senſe 
upon Phancy, 26, 27. The Fourth, of Senſe upon Reaſon, 28, Purther 
o_—_ in the Operation of Beauty, 29. Cloaths, 30. Speech, 31. 
And Geſtare, 32. | | 

| Of the Third Cardinal, the Firſt way of Operation, is that of Phan 
upon Body ; whereof dtvers Inſtances, BY 34 35, 36. The Secom, of 
Phancy upon Senſe, 37, 38, 39. The , of Phancy upon Phancy ; 
ſhewed in ſundry Inftances, 40, &c. to 46. The Fourth, of Phancy upon 
Reaſon. By its Pereeptive Ad, 47. And theſe of Volirion, 58, 49. 
Among, other Phancies, Four eſpecially, often ſuperior unto Reaſon; viz. 
Wit, 51, 52, 33. Opinion; whereof ſundry Inſtances, 54, &c. to 58. 
Love, 59, 60. And Pride, 61. „ 

Of the Fourth Cardinal, the Fin way of Operation, # that of Reaſon 
wpon Body, 62, 63. The Second, of Reaſon upon Senſe, 62, 65. e Third, 
of Reaſon upon Phaney, 66, 679. Which it Governs, Ke Uſes ſeveral ways, 
69, 70. The Fourth, of Reaſon upon Reaſon. Ether in another, 73,7 2. 
Or in a Man's Self. As one Truth begets another, 73. Either Proxi- 
mate ; * divers Inſtances, 74, &c. to 79. Or Remote, 80, 8x, 
82, 83. And often builds high, upon. mean Foundations, 84, &c. to 88. 
And as the Underſtanding operates on the Intellectual Will, 89. How all 
Wiſdom founded in the Premiſes, go. 


CHAP. 7. Of Virtue. 


Oodneſs, what, x, Hereof, many Kinds, 2. As more or leſs Certain, . 
Or Comprehenſive, 4. Or Enjoy d; Whether Senſual, 5. Phanla- 
tick, 6. Or Intellectual, 7. As one kind, or degree, is related to ano- 
ther, 8. Or to the Univerſe, 9, 10. In the Choice whereof, confiſteth 
Virtue, 11. Which is one Immutable Thing, 12. In chaſing the Beſt End 
and Means, 13, 14. And is the higheſt Wiſdom, 15. To be Virtuous, 
more than to ve Innocent, 16, Is joyned with Reſolution, 17, And is 
the Force, both of Reaſon, and of Phancy, 18. Therefore the higheſt Wiſ. 
dom, and ſomething more, 19, 20. Mediocrity, not hereunto neceſſary, 21. 


. But 
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But Proportion, 22, 23. And Uniformity, 24. Conſiſtent with ſeveral 
Degrees, 25. But with none, under its being Intellectual, 26. _ With 
Reaſon , the Affecl ions become Virtues, 27. Which receive their Names, 
from the Dljedl, 28. Three Virtues, ſo-called, rather belonging to nil; 
viz, Prudence, 29. Conſtarey, 30. And Love or Charity; 31. Four, 
more eminently Uſeful, 32. Tus Firſt, Humility ; Founded upon great Nea. 
fon, 33, 34. And 7 great Tie, 35, 36, 37. Ile Second, Magnavimity , 
alſo of great Uſe, 38. Chieſy, as it begets Induſtry, 39, 40. And $a. 
pience or the Love of Wiſdom, 41. The Third, Juſtice ; likewiſe a Nolle 
Virtue, and of Great and Publick. Uſe, 42, 43, The Fourth, Fortitude, 
a Jewel compoſed of ſeveral Gems, 44, 45. + Viz. Fuſtice, 46. Prudence, 
47. And Courage, 48. In all, we are to ſhew, the Dignity of Virtue, 49. 
As the Workmanſbis, and Image, of the Deity, 50, 51, 52. J «<< 


- 


e Bk CHA P. 8. of Celeſtial Mind. 4 


D the Knowledge we have of the Divine Perfection, 1. And. of our 
own Imperfection, 2, 3. And of Nature below us, 4, We may come 
to the Knowledge of Nature above us; viz, the Exiſtence of a more Per. 
fect Mind, 4, 5,6. As alſo, from the Plenitude of the Viſible World, 7, 
And its Tndofivite Extent, 8. That there are ſeveral Degrees of. Supe- 
riority herein, likewiſe indicated. From our Selves, 9. And from the 
Creatures below us, 10,11, That they are of Two General Orders, 12, 
Embodyd, 13, 14. And Pure Mind, 15. The former, not without 
Senſe, 16. Nor Phancy, 17. And that of a higher Species, than the 
Human, 18, But with ſuch an Intellect, as is Coordinate with our | own, 
19, 20. And capable of Moral Evil, 21. That Pure Mind, is either 
Compomnded, viz. of Phancy and Intelle, 2.2, &c. to 26. And both of 
a Superior Species, 27. The Latter acting by Direct Intuition, 28, 29. 
Or Simple; that is, Abſtrafted Intelleflual Mind; viewing Things, with 
a Contemporary Intuition, 30. Whereof, we have the Shadow in our 
Selves, 31. Perfect in its Nature, 32. And in its Extent, 33. With 
the Perfection of Will, 34. And of Happineſs grounded hereon, 3 5. 
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CHAP. 1. Of the Nature of God's Government, 
or of Providence. oy 


Pg \ Rovidence, what, 1. The Being hereof. demonſtrated from the Cre. 
NS P ation, 2, 3, 4. From the Impenfection of the Creature, 5. And 
I the Conſtitution of the Univerſe, 6. The Nature hereof, 7. Of 
= Univerſal Extent, 8. Proved, 9, 10, 11, 12. Of a Becoming Form, 13. 
EX wth the Miniſtry of Second Cauſes, 14, 15, 16. Aud. their due Order, 
17, 18, In their Dominion ſeen among Corporeal Principles, 19. Among 
gd Motions, 20. In that of Celeſtial Bodies, over the Earth, 21. Parti- 
_ cularly, that of the Sun, 22, 23, 24. Of the Moon; ſeen in thoſe Ef. 
Fels eſteemed Natural, 25, 26, 27, 28. And Preternatural, 29, 30. In 
e Dominion of the Vital, over the Corporeal World, 3x, 32. Tet with 
Linitation, 33. And in that ſeen among all the Parts of the Vital; as 
among Brutes, the Phantaſtick, 34. The Arbitrary, of Man over Brutes, 
34. Aud the Civil, among Men, 35, 36. In that alſo, of the Superior 
= World, over the Minds of Men, 37. Proved, 38, 39, 40. Tet with 
limitation, 41, 42, 43. Aud that of the Superior World within it 
ſelf, 44, 45. 


CA. Of che Ends of Providence: And 
fiſt, in this Life. 


7 E Ends of Things with reſpett to Providence, 1. Not always 
. een, 2. For divers Cauſes, 3, 4, 5, 6. Tet our Enquiries into them, 
_ 7 to be ſtinted, 7. No real Contingents, 8. What, ſo called, 9. What 
=__ ct, by Fortune, 10. No Accident, really Minute, 11, As God works 
by . Jo by ſuſpending Good Counſels, 12. And fruſtrating the 
%% Precaution ; called Fate, 13. The Symmetry of Providence, how 
ben, 14, 15, 16. To be cwned, in the moſt Natural Effects, 17, 18. 
uad in all Agreeable Events, 19. Providence, Good and Juſt, 20, 21. 
Notwithſtanding, the Permiſſion of Moral; and the Forecaſt of Penal Evil, 
22, 23,24. Which Men commonly bring upon themſelves, 25. The one, 
__ ./octimes viſibly congruous to the other, 26, 27. The Divine Goodneſs 
. * in over-ruling of both. Sundry Iuſtances; In the Body of Man, 
28, &c. 10 33. In the greater Parts of the World, as the Air, Wa- 
ter, &c. 34. In Minerals, Plants, and Animals, &c. 35. to 40. All 
which, we are fitted to Command, 40. In fitting us alſo, to ſerve one 
another. By certain Similitudes in Nature, 41. By ſome Diſſimilitudes, 
42, 43- Ard the different Diſpenſation of her Gifts, 44. Tet ſo, as 
that every one hath, or may have, the Subſtance of all Good, 45. In 
bringing Good out of Evil; whereof ſundry Inſtances, In the greater Parts 
(© k 
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77 the World 1 Minerals, Plants, and Animals, 47, 48, 49. 


Things Hurtful, by Accident, 50. The ſeeming Faults of our own Bodies, x 


of great Uſe, 51,52. As alſo thoſe of our Minds, 53, to 56. Laſth, 
In the Alternate Diſtribution of Good and Evil, 57, 58. 


CHAP. 3. Of Providence over Pubhick States. 


Herein God deals with the Body Politick, as with One Man, 1, 2. 

Exhibiting both his Juſtice and Benevolence, ſundry ways, 3. Shewed 
in divers Inſtances. In the Spartan and Meſſenian Commonwealths, 4. 
In the Athenian, 5. In the Babylonian Monarchy, overthrown by Cy. 
rus, 6. In the Perſian, ſupplanted by Philip, 8. And overthrown by Alexan- 
der, 9, 10. Who afterward, was left to deſtroy himſelf, 11. But eſpecialh, 


in the Roman State, 12. Eminent for their Virtue, 12,13, 14+ And 


the Eſteem they had of Virtuous Men, 15. Their Courage, 16. Pru. ® 
dence, 17. Tuſtice, eſpecially in their Wars, 18, 19. And Moderation 


with their Vittories, 20. And theſe their Virtues, as Eminently attended 8 4 


with a Divine Favour. Remarkable upon ſundry Occaſions, 21. Eſpeci- 
ally, in their Preſervation from Ruin, by Averroeſtes, 22. And by Han. 
nibal, 23. And in the Extent of their Empire afterwards, 24. 
their Crimes, as Remarkably Puniſb d. One, in relation to the Gauls, 
25, 26. The other, in relation to the Carthaginians, 27, 28. And 
after their Advancement, growing worſe ; were left in concluſſon, to di. 
ſtroy themſebves, 29. 


CHAP. 4. Of the Celeſtial Life. 


TH E Certainty we have of the Future Life, 1. Proved, From the 
perpetual Identity of Corporeal Principles, and of Motion, 2, 3, 4. 
From the Convenient Tranſition of Corporeal Principles, from one Eſtate 
of Being to another, 5, 6. And from the ſtrong Conception, which the 
Mind of Man hath, of Futurity, 7. The Future Eſtate hereof, ſuperior 
to the Preſent, 8. Tet to be Inveſted with a Body, 9, 1g. Of another 
ſort, 11,12, 13. But capable of Senſe, 14. And of Phancy, 15. And 
this, as well as Intellection, more perfect, 16. But with the ſame Incli- 
nations, 17. According to which, every one will be dealt with, 18. At 
the Divine Tribunal, 19. And before all, 20. Either to a ſad Eſtate, 21. 
Or Happineſs. Depending Chiefly on the Perfections of the Mind, 22. As 
reſpetting Things paſt, 23, 24. Or then preſent. Eſpecially in the Enjoy- 
ment of God, 25, 26, 27. As the Fulleſi Good, 28, 29. The Neareſt to 
30, 31. And the moſt Certain, 32. And in the Imitation of him, i 


the Energy, Sanctity, and Regularity of our Virtue to 36. In ever) 
Celeſtial Tate, 37, 38. mY 3. 
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CHSE:: 5: Of the Rules of Providence. And 
firſt, of the Law of Nature. 


"0 I N order to the Future Life, we are to enquire into the Rules we are 
10 go by, in Thy, 1. Reaſon, is one Rule, and the firſt, 2. By which, 
= wv: make a judgment of Good and Evil, 3. And are accountable unto 
cid, 4. Notwithſtanding the pretended Superiority of Senſe, 5, 6. Our 
1 98 Subeftion unto Whom, according to Reaſon, that is, Nature, is our Natu- 
val Religion, 7,8. Either in the Duties we owe to our Selves and Others ; 
4. for example, In the Uſe of Temperance, 9. 8 Io. Cha. 
ih, 11. Diligence, 12. Contentment, 13. Or in thoſe, we owe im- 
| = mediately unto God; In Learning to Know , 14, 15. Love, 16, 17. 
Fear, 18. Revere, 19, 20. Obey, 21. And Adore Him, 22. And 
EE herewith, to Rely upon him, 23, 24, 25. Chiefly, for our Future Hap- 
1 


© pineſs, 26, 27. To be always hereunto ready, eſpecially in our Service 


e Prayer, 28, &c. to 32. And of Praiſe, 33. 


CHAP. 6. Of Poſitive Law, 


Hough the Law of Nature, is of ſome force, 1. And is the Foundation 
$ of all Poſitive Laws, 2. Tet the giving of an Expreſs Divine Law, 
RE neceſſary, 3. To add Light, unto that of Nature, 4. Overſhadow'd 
with Darkneſs, 5, 6. Even among the Wiſeſt Men and Nations, 7, 8. 


IO, &c. o 14. Nor was it fit, for the Supream Reaſon, to leave Men 
entirely io their own Reaſon, 15, 16, 17. Nor to their own Will, 18. 
l would Impeach the Wiſdom of his Creation, 19. And of his Provi- 
= dence, 20. And Eclipſe his Goodneſs, ſundry ways, 21, 22, 2.3, 24. 


And to add Strength to it, 9. And unto Human Laws themſelves , 


—— — 
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BOOK the Fourth, 
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CHAP. 1. Of the Integrity of the Hebrew Code. 


Hs, very provable, 1. From the 7 Cuſtody of the Original 
Boots, 2,3. And their frequent Publication, J. From the Ma. 
and Early Copies taken of the ſaid Originals, EL 6. From thy 
Many , Early Tranſlations of the ſame. As firſt, the Two moſt ancient 
Pentateuchs, viz, the Samaritan and the Greek, 7. Next, that of the 
Septuagint, 8, 9, io. Which took in the whole Hebrew Code, I. 
And whereof, we bave now the True Copies. As appears, from the ſafe 
Cuſtody of the Original for above Two Hundred Tears, 12. From the ſe. 
vera! and very early Editions hereof, 13,14. And the Antiquity of tl: 
Manuſcript Copies now Extant, 15. Next to this, the Targum or Chal. 
dee Paraphraſe, 16. Then the Syriac Verſion, 17. The later Samari— 
tan, Ethiopick, Yulgar Latin, &c. 18. Further proved, From the Ma. 
ſora : as containing the Obſervations of the more ancient Rabbies, 19, 20. 
Of the Poſt-Talmudick Rabbies, 21. Aud the Hebrew Punttation, 22. 
The Tukkun Sopherim 4eirg allow'd, 23: And ſome few Errata of the 
Scribes, 24: Tet by means of the Three Letters, called Matres Lecti. 
onis, the Text is everywhere Uncorrupt-d, 25. Which none could poſſibly 
bavs Corrupted, if they would, 26. Nor would they, if they could, 2 


Sw r 75 
Nor are the few Errata herein, inconfiſtent with its being of a Divine 


Original, 28, to the end. 
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CHAP. 2. Of the Truth and Excellency of the Hebrew 
Code. And firſt, as they appear from Foreign Proof. 


T VE Hebrew Code, a True Account of Things, as well as a True Copy, x. 
As appears from the Agreement of Prophane, with the Sacred Writers, 
2, 3. As for Inſtance; In what is ſaid of the Creation, 4. Adam's 
Food, 5. The Serpent, 6. Adam's Cloathing, 7. Cain's Offering, 7. 
The great Age of the Ante-diluvians, 8. The Moſaick Genealogzes, 8, 9, 
10, 11. The Flood and Noah's Ark, 12. The Tower of Babel, 18. The 
City of Nineveh, 14. The Burning of Sodom, 15. Divers of the Pa- 
triarchs ; as Abraham, 16. Jacob, 17. Job, 18. Joſeph, 19. Mo- 
ſes, 20. Joſhua, 21. The Land of Canaan, 22. David, 23. Solo- 
mon, 24. The Babylonian Captivity, 25. Nebuchadnezzar, 26. Bel- 
ſhazzar, 27. The Taking of Babylon, 28. With ſome other Particu- 
lars, 29. Which Agreement, though ſomewhat obſcured, 30. Tet ſufſci- 
est, 31. Many particulars, not only Reported, but Imitated by Men of 
other Nations: as in their Fables, 32, &c. to 35. And Poctick Sayings, 36. 
Much, by Homer, 37, 38, 39. By Philoſophers, 40, 41. Fſpecially 
Plato, 42. By Princes and Legiſlators. In their Occaſional Policies, 43, &c. 
to 7. Ard in many of their Stated Laws, 48, 49. Anſwering to thoſe 
of the Decalogue, and other Moſaick Laws, 50, &:c. to 67. The Conclu- 
ſion from the Premiſes, 68. 
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CHAP. 3. Of the Truth and Excellency of the Hebrew 
3 Code, as they appear in it ſelf. And firſt, it we conſider 
4 the Writers. | 
7 HE Truth of the Old Teſtament, though by ſome doubted of, 1. Tet 
4 appears, not only from the Teſtimony of Prophane Authors, as we have 
ee, 2. But further, from the Sacred Writers themſelves. Their great 
Aitiguity, 3. Moles, within the time of Longevity, 4, 5, 6. And not 
the firſt Sacred Writer, 7. Some ſort of Writing, probably in the Church, 
from the Beginning, 8. The Pentateuch, except ſome. few inſerted Paſſa- 
ges, Recorded by himſelf, or hit Order, 9. Both the Legiſlative Part, 10. 
Aid the Hiſtorical, 11. Moſt of the other Books, Writ,. or Dictated, by 
= hoſe whoſe Names they bear, 12. Whoever were the Authors of the reſt, 
eto certain, that the Contents hereof, were Recorded in the Publick Fours 
= als, 13, Where ey who had the Making and Cuſtody, were the Prieſts, 
14. And the Pes, 15. The former, excellently qualify d for this 
Office, 16. And ſo the Latter, 17. And their Writings, have all the 
Marks of Truth. Exattneſs in their Chronology, 18. And Genealogzes, 19. 
In their Deſcriptions," 20. Simplicity of Style, 21. Their Narratives, 
jaſt, 22. Pertinent, 23. Not pompouſly amplify d, 24. Nor vaiuly re- 
peated, 25. Their Speech, proper, 26, 27. Of Men, one to another, 28. 
Of Men, unto God, 29. Of God, unto Men; where, the P rophetick Style, 
3s conſider d, 30, & c. to 35. Their Harmony, obſervable everywhere, not- 
= with/tading many ſeeming, Contradiftions, 36. Chiefly, through miſobſer- 
_ wi: hb: Sacred Story; as in divers Inſtances, 37, to 40. Sundry notori- 
| ous Miſtakes of Spinoſa, 41, &c. to 48. The Agreement between the Old. 
Teſtament- Hiſtorians, in what they Write, 49, 50, 51. Aud between the 
Prophets, 52, 53. In the End they all propoſe 10 themſelves, 54, 55. 
And the Agreement between the Old Teſtament and the New, 56. 


CHAP. 4. Of the Contents of the Old Teſtament, 
| And firſt, of the Hiſtory. ... 


* 


va (\Criptare- Hiſtory, Singular, I, 2. 4 the account we have, of Man's 

= Primitive Perfection, 3. The coming of Evil into the World, 4. The 
Holy Line, 5. The Longevity of the firſt, Ages, 6. The Univerſal De- 
luge, 7. Noah's Ark, 8. Aud the Original of Nations, 9, 10, 11. Scrip- 
ture. Hiſtory, otherwiſe Remarkable ; ſhewed in ſundry Inſtances, 12, &c. 
70 21. Not Blemiſhed with any Immorality : though there ſeems to be ſome 
Inſtances hereof, 22, &c. to 28. Nor with any thing Romantick or 4b- 
ſurd, notwithſtanding any ſeeming Inſtances, 29, to 32. Further ſhewed 


33, &c. to 37. Nor with any thing, to be accounted Trivial, 38, &c. 
0 41, 


(d) CHIEF 5. 
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CHAP. 5. Of the Miracles. 
H E Truth of theſe, | rang proved, 1. By diſtinguiſhing the Mira. 


culous Works of Creation, from Miracles, commonly ſo called, 2, 3, 4. 
By laying down the ſeveral Properties of a Miracle, 5, &c. to 13. Appli. 
cable to all thoſe reported to us in the Scriptures. As the ſeeming Charge 


of | Aaron's Rod, inte a Serpent, 14. The turning of the Rivers int C 
Bleod, And 54 F the Frogs into the Houſes of the Egyptians, 15, tt 
Turning the Duft into Lice, And bringing the Swarm of Flies, 16. The 5, 
Murrain, And Boyls upon Man and Beaft, 17. The Hail, Locuſts, Dark = 7 
neſs, and Peſtilential Plague, 18. The Cauſes of all which, were Limited, = a! 
19. And ſuited to their Ends, 20. The Truth of the foreſaid Miracles, W 7 
further proved, 21,22. And of ſundry others. As the drying up of the of 
Red Sea, 24, 25. The Pillar of a Cloud Hy day, and of Fire by night, 26. IN 
The deſcending of Manna, 27, 28, 29. Bringing Water out of the Rock, zo. 14 
Bringing the Quails, 31. The Earth ſwallowing up Corah, Cc. 32. The P 
Fire which conſumed thoſe who offered Incenſe, 3 3 e Bloſſoming of Ge 


Aaron's Rod, 34. The Sanative Power of the Braze ment, 35. The 
Cutting off of the Waters of Jordan,3 6. The Fall of the Walls of Jericho, 3+, 
The ſtanding ſtill of the Sun and Moon, 38, 39. The Sun's ſhadow going 
back, 40. And the Conſumption of the Sacrifice, by Fire from Heaven, 41. 


| £ OS cc 

CH AP. 6. Of the Prophecies. _ 

By 1 | * 

P Fepbeq, here ſpoken of in the ſtricteſt Seuſe, 1. Suppoſeth, the non. 2 
being of Contingents, 2. The Definition hereof; with Proofs of tit he 
Divinity of Sctipture-Prophecies, 3. From the Manner of their being Re. N. 
vealed, 4, 5, 6, 7. With the Aſſurance the Prophets always had, of the i 4: 
Revelation, 8. From the Matter herein contained, 9, 10, iz. And fren # 
the Evidence, wherewith they have been Fulfilled, 12. Both thoſe, which ³ or 
relate to the Heathen World; As the Ruin of Nineveh, 13. Of Tyre, 14. 27 
Of Egypt, 15. Ang of Babylon, 16, 17. Nebuchadnezzar's Dream, , Ke 
the Four Heathen Monarchies, 18. Daniel's Prophecy, of the Græcian, 19. . 
And thoſe, which relate to the Jews. Either to particular Perſons, 20. Fo, 
Or te the ſeveral Tribes ; viz. of Reuben, 21. Judah, 22. Levi, 23. Pre 
Joſeph," or Ephraim and Manaſſth, 24. And the reſt, 25, 26. Or +5 


be Whole Jewiſh Nation. | Mith reſpelt to their Sins aud Puniſhments for 


the ſame; 2, 28, 29. Chiefly; upon their Captivity, 30, 31. And after. 
* wards, 3%. ' And with reſpedt ro the Bleſſmgs they 20%, Chiefly Three, 47 
viz. A numerous Offspring, 33, 34, $5. The Land of Canaan, 36. Re- WAR 
markably, in their Return thither, 37, 38. And after, 39. And the Wh ** 
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C4. 7. Of the Laws. And firſt n of thoſe 


given to Adam and Noah. 
5 E Reaſon of the Law, to be ſuppoſed of great Extent, 1. Four 
1 Diſpenſations hereof, 2. The Laws given to Adam before the Fall; 


® Concerning Foo d, 3. The Sabbath, 4 45 Dail Labour, 6. Madera. 


tion, 6. And Marriage, 7. After the Fall; The Retrenchment of Li- 


F 5 | berty, 9. The Subtraction of Food, 10. And Addition of Labour, x3. 


The giving of other Laws not mentioned, to be ſuppgſed, 12,13, 14. Chiefy, 


WT about Sacrifices ; not taught by Nature, 15, 16, 17,18. But of Divine 


Tuſtitution, 19, 20, 21. With other Laws, anſwerable to the Corruption 


a I of Mankind, and the Promiſe of a Saviour, 21, 22. Laws alſo given to 
= Noah, 23. Fleſh allowed, 24. Raw Fleſh, and Blood, forbidden, 25. 
Ad Murder, 26. Befides theſe, others not mentioned, to be 'ſuppoſed. 


= Proved from Paſſages recorded of the Heathen World, 27. And of the Holy 
© Sced, 28, &c. 70 33. Chiefiy, of Abraham, 34. As given unto All, 35. 


CHAP. 8. Of the Moſaick Law. 


it 77 H T given only to the Jews ; and what, in general, 1. This Diſpea- 


ſat ion, admirable ; if we conſider the Preparatory Part, 2. The De- 


= corum wherewith it was accompanied, 3. The Method in which it was 


writ, 4. And the Reaſon of the Law it ſelf, 5. Firſt, In Temporal re- 

8 /pefts, 6. As the Duty of Children, 7, 8. Of Servants, 9. Of Subjefts, 10. 
| The Leſſer Sanhedrim, 11, The Court of Appeals, 12. "The Greater San- 
hedrim, 13. The King, 14. The Military Orders, 15. The Laws againſt 
Murder, 16. Manſlaughter, 17. Ihe Dietetick Laws : partly for Health, 18. 


| | b As appears, In what was allowed, 19. For bidden, 20. As alſo, for Good 


| } | ticularly, of the Levites, 34. Some other Laws 
Fer regulating the Courts of 


Hus bandry, 21. And Continency, 22. The Laws againſt all ſorts of In- 


N | ordinate V ener), 23, 24, 25» Divers other Laws, hereunto relating, 26, 
27, 28. Laws relating ro their Goods and Chattels, 29, 30, 31. Their 


Real Eſtates. The Eſtates of Each Tribe, 32. Of Qt Family, 33. Par- 
reunto relating, 35. 
Juſtice, 36, 37. Againſt Extortion, 38. Op- 
preſſion, 39. And other Injuries, 40. To be Benevolent to all, 41. Theſe 
Laws, further Singular, In being given tegether, 42. Aud in few Words, 
43- The Advantages thence IC eee dun 


47» 48. Blaſphemy, 49. God's Attributes, alſo $6 be obſerved in his 
Works, Of Creation, 50. And of Providente, 31 Eſpecially relating 
to themſelves. Here, 53. And in the Nuture Life; 44. 
The Ceremonial Law, further inſtrudlive herein; 55. The Deſcription 
of the Tabernacle, in general, 56,57, 58. Of the Parts ; viz. The Boards, 
59. Bars, 60. Curtains, 61, 62. Floar, 63. The Figure of the 
Whole, 64. Of the moſt Holy Place, 65. The Furniture within the Vell ; 
viz. The Ark, 66. The Mercy-Seat, 67. The Cherubims, 68. With- 
out, viz.” The Altar of Incenſe, 69. The Table, 70. The Candleſticks, 51. 
Their Situation, 72. And the Veſtuary, 73. Without the Tabernacle ; 
the Brazen Altar, 74, 75. The Laver, 76. And the Court, 77. The 


Numbers 


Next, In Spiritual reſpei{s, 45. Againſt P olytheiſm i | Helatry, | 
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| Breaſt Plate, 887 The Urim and Thummim, 89. The Arts uſed for 


Numbers and Meaſures in the Tabernacle, how they anſwer to thoſe in the 
Body. of Man, 78, to 86. The Ornaments of the High Prieſt, 87. The 


making all, go. And the Materials, 91. With the Service hereunto be. 
longixg, 92. | * „ 
/all which, there was a Myſtical Intent, 92. To Exhibit the Power 1 
and Wiſdom of God, 93, 94. And the Excellency of his Works. Cf Cre. 
ation; 95. And ef Providence, 96, 97. As alſo hs. Omniſctence, 98. 
Juſtice, 99. Sovereignty, roo, Holineſs, 101, 102, 103. Aud Good. 
neſs, 104. To Exhibit likewiſe ſomething of Heaven, 105. The polluted 
Eftate of this Lower World, 106. And the Sanctity whercunto the Jews 
were called, oy. For wyich, the Prieſthood was Ordain'd, 108. Aud 
the Prieſts abundantly Qualify d by their Conſecration, 109, 110. And the 
Uſe of the Urim and Thummim, 111, 112. For which likewiſe, ſundry 
Laws were given, reſpecting the reſt of the People. Partly, in appointing 
certain Marks of Spiritual Uncleanneſs, 113, 70116. And+«the Degrees of 
it, 117. Unto which Uſe, the Dietetick Laws were alſo referr'd, 118, 119. 
Aad partly, certain Rites and Ceremonies for Expiation, 120. The Intent 
whereof, was both Direct and Oblique, 121. Direct, as in the Burnt.Of. 
fering ; Which was either the Continual, 122. Or Occaſional, 123. The 
Meat- Offering, 124. The Peace- Offering, 125. The Treſpaſi- Offering, 
126. With other Rites, for Purifying of divers ſorts of Uncleanneſs, 1 27, 
128, Eſpecially, the Leproſy, 129. For Capital and Preſumptuous Sins, 
no Sacrifice, 130. | Lew! . 5 
But the ſtrongeſt Fort, was that raiſed againſt Idolatry ; By ſtrict Ingui- 
fition, and ſevere Penalty, 131. By many Ceremonial Laws, 132. By 
prohibiting Intermarriage with Idolaters, 133. By the Dietetick Laws, 
134. And hereby, as well as by other Means, in making Medicine of little 
Uſe to the Jews, 135. It being Evident, frum the Original, and State 
of Medicine, under Ofiris, 136. Orus, 137, 138, 139. Athorhus, 
140; 141, 142. With the Improvements made by Serapis and other- Chief 
Prieſts, 143, 144. And eſpecially by Hermes, 145,146. That it ws 
either wholly Magical, or ſuch in a great part, 147. As in Egypt, fo all 
over the World, os. For which Cauſe the Jews were prohibited medling 
with . Phbyficians, 1 But encourag d to Study the Nature of Diſeaſes and 
Medicines, 1.50... Miraculouſly.cur'd, 151. And placed in a Country, even 
way \conducing, to their Health, 15 B07 8 
There, was alſo. an Oblique or Typical Intent, 1 52, 153. Of the Taber- 
nacle, 154. Of the ſeveral Parts, 155. 10 158. And of the Order 
wherein they were all. placed, 159. . Of Perſons, 160, 161, 162. And 
of Things appertgining to Diuine Service, 163. Of the Actions, I 64, 
165, 106. And of, the Numbers 6 and 4, 167. This Ceremonial Law 
Inſtituted, not to Humour the Jews, 168. Nor to imitate the Gentiles, 
169. But fer ſundi great Reaſuns, mentioned from 170 to 180. 
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a 1 CHAP. 13. Of the Integrity of the New Teſtament. 


1 E Divine Authority of This, equally provable with that of the 
1 | 01d Teſtament. And firſt, from its Integrity, 1, 2. Of the Seven 


KY Jof St. Matthew, 4. Of St. Mark, 5. Of St. Luke, 6. Of St. John, 7. 
we 4 8. Thirteen f St. Paul's Epiſtles, 9. The Firſt of St. Peter, 10. 
4 the Firſt of St. John; 11. The other Seven, though the Authors doubted 
% 5% a few, 12. Tet Authentic: viz. The Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 13. 
at of St. James, 14. The Second of St. Peter, 15. Ti hat of St. Jude, 16. 
Ad the Apocalypſe, 17,18. And ſo the other Six, ibid. Their being 
ET publickly Recognized, not before the Council of Laodicea, no Objeftion againſt 
= heir Authority, 19. Which was owned by Hereticks and Inf dels, 20. 
e Autographa themſelves, for ſome time in the Church's Cuſtody, 20. 
Ad the Copies were Innumerable, 21. And ſufficiently Aiteſted. By the 
WS 4/Hes and Apoſtolical Men, 22. And by the Prophets, 23. Nor have 
WE ::/c Copies been Corrupted, 24. Neither by the Catholicts; for want of 
_ Cr, 25. Or of Probity, 26. Nor by the Hereticks, 27, to 30. And as 
Ws appears, from the many Verſions made hereof, 31. Next to the Greek Goſpel 

= of S.. Matthew, the Syriac, 32. The moſt Ancient Latin, 33. The Coptick 


„%% Ethiopick, 34. The Arabick, 35. The Perſian, 36. The Gothick, 
' WE Sclavonian, Armenian, Dalmatian, 37. As alſo from their Agreement 
G _ with the yotations mad: by the Ancient Doctors, 38. And from the Agrees 


| nent of all the Manuſcript Greek'Copies among themſelves, 39. Notwit — 


f . ſuch Various Lettions, as were purpoſely made ; By Addition, 42 43,44. 
1 * Omiſſion, 45, 46, 47. Or Correction; In conformity to the Latin, 481 7 


1 = where the Scribes lived, 50, 51. The Concluſion from the Premiſes. 


| { A * rr - D 
Teſtament. And firſt, as they appear from the Writers. 


_—  -/cing Preſent, when every thing was ſaid and done 
Wy boſe that were, 3. Moſt Attentive, 4. And very Diſcreet'; notwith- 
landing that in ſome Expreſſions, they ſeem to be otherwiſe, from 5 to 1 4. 


Their Record therefore, ſo far Unqueſtionable, 15. As alſo, in that it is 


its on Nature, credible, 16 to21. Neither could they have a mind to 
Deceive ; If we confider, When they Wrote, 22. The Conſequence to them. 


elves of What they Wrote, 23, 2.4. Or the Manner of their Writing ; 


With Brevity, 25. Simplicity, 26. Modeſty, 


we further confider, Their Agreement with Huma 


„ Writings, 29, 30. - With 
thoſe of the OId T, eftament, 31 to 34. And one with another, The Agree. 
ment of the Ads and Epiſtles, with * 35. Of the Epiſtles with 
e 


the 


and Twenty Books, Twenty were always N 3. viz. The 


Standing the Various Lections, 40. Either the Errata of Scribes, 41. Or 


X the Writings of the Ancient Doctors, 49. Or to the Words moſt in aſe, 
* 6: 4b IH 2.44 Us n nnn ; IS) 
CHAP. 2. Of the Truth and Excellency of the New 


Heſe demonſtrated, In that the Writers could not be Deceived, I;2. As. 
» or Reporting from 


27. Impartiality, 28. If 
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HE Truth and Excellency of the New Teſtament demonſtrated from 

| Theſe, 1,2. Conſider d firſt, In the Evidence we have of them, is 
point of Fact. Either in the Scripture it ſelf : As to the Number of Diſeaſe, 
Cur'd, 3. The Number of Patients, 4. When Cur d, 5. In what Manner 
6, 7, 8. Before Whom, 9, 10. And by Whom, 11, 12. Or in the Mri. 
tings of the Ancient Chriſtians, 13. Or in thoſe of Jews and Pagans, 14, 
Confider d next, In their Cauſes. In general, 15 to 20. And in partic. 
5 lar, 21 to 28. And confider d, In their manifold Reaſon or Ends, 29. 

| Whereof ſundry Inſtances, from 30 to 43. 


CHAP. 4. Of the Doctrine. And firſt, of the 
Revelatlons we are to. Believe. 
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75 E Doctrine of the Goſpel, anſwerable to the Miracles, 1. Of the 
- Unity and Nature of the Godbead, 2. Of the Sacred Trinity, 3. De 
Second and Third Perſons hereof, Ph many Ways in the Old Teſtament, 
5, 6. More evidently Revealed in the New, 7. Jeſus Chriſt the Second 
his Divine Attributes, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. By his Eſſence, 13. And 
Name, 14. Hiw Appearance among, us, was Becoming, 15. The Marks of 
his Divine and Human Natures, given us in a Becoming Conjunttion, 1 6 to 25. 
And his Appearance was Neceſſary : on God's part, 26. And on Ours, 2. 
The Divinity likewiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, proved divers ways, 28 to zz. 
The. Being of Divine Providence, perſpicuouſly aſſerted in the Scriptures of 
the New Teſtament, 34. As alſo Election by the Father, 35. Fuſtifica- 
Trion by the Son, 36. And Santtification by the Spirit, 37. With the Mi: 
niftry of Good and Bad Angels, 38. And the Reſurrection, Life, and 22 2 7 

ment to come, 39. Of all which, the Scriptures ſo far plain, as is neceſa. 
ry, 40. But alſo Myſterious, as this Word is commonly underſtood ; the de- 
ing whereof, dangerous, 41, 42. The ſame Revelation, with reſpect to 
divers Capacities, may be more or leſ Myſterious ur Plain, 43. And more 
or leß Ucful 44, 45. Further proved in general, 46. By particular In- 
Lances, from 47 to 56. Knowledge and Comprehenfion differ not in Na. 
» ture, but Extent, 57. That the Scriptures are Abſtruſe in ſome Things, 
no Fault, 58. But our Diſputes about them, a great One, 59, © 
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CHAP. 5. Of the Precepts. 

7 another part of the Divine Revelation, 1. Wherein their Excel. 

9 3 2. 77 o Repent and Believe, the Two Principal Laws of 
W he Goſpel, 3. And were. Myſtically taught in the Levitical Law, 4. Re- 
pentance defin'd; 5. Faith defind, 6, 7. Al the other Precepts, a Com- 
ment hereupon, 8. Both of them ſet forth in our Saviour's Sermon on the 
Mount, 9. The Former, in the Seven firſt Benedictions, 10 10 16. The 
Laiter, in the Three following, 17, 18, 19. Specially recommended to his 
_ D:/ciples, 20. And 1 1 er from the Corrupt Gloſſes, made upon the 
Conmandments ly the Scribes and Phariſees, 21. In doing which, be paſ. 
| ſeth over the Five firſt, and Why, 22. He begins therefore, in Shewing 
be Extent of the Sixth, 23,24. Then, of the Seventh, 25, 26. And 
condemns Polygamy, 27. Next of the Ninth, 28, 29. Of the Eighth, 
30, 31. And of the Tenth, 32, 33. He then direits them in ſome eſpe- 
WE cal parts of Practice, 34. As in giving of Alms, 35. In Praying ;- as to 
= 7ords and Meaſure, 36. Method and Matter, 37, to 45. In Faſting, 46. 


l with reſpeit ro Worldly Affairs, 47. And then, how to judge of ether, 


oe 


48, 49, 50. I all, to depend upon the Grace of God, 51. To recollett 
what he had Taught, 52. To uſe great Reſolution in obſerving the ſame, 5 3. 
o take heed of Deceivers, 54. And of Self Deluſion, 55, 56. 22 
there is a ſufficient Store of __ Precepts, for all Perſons and Occaſions, 5 7, 
The Manner wherein our Lord deliver d his Doctrine, grounded on the beſt 
Reaſon, On a Mountain, but not with Terror, 58. Nor in one entire Sy- 
ſtem ; that many Things might be the better Repeated, 59. Metaphors the 


; ; | better made uſe of, 60. And Parables, 61. And ſome Paradoxes, 62. 
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_ 4s alſo Arguments, 63. Alluſions to Cuſtoms, and the Sayings of Noted 
ien, 64. That heæpgig bt give them Occafionally, and Extempore, 65. And 
hat his Life, as an Tlluſtrious Example of Practice, might be Interwoven 
= ith his Doctrine: Whether we look upon it, as Active, 66, 67. Or Paſ- 
Fe, 68 70 71. | 00S 15 


CHAP. 6. Of out Saviours Prophecies. 


7 N which, he foretels the Effects of his Doctrine, 1. Firſt, his Paſſion : 
which, though ſeemingly Impoſſible, 2. Tet was contrived Infallibly to 


dome 70 paſs, 3. And then, the Great Things, which followed hereupon, 4. 


Firſt, The Preaching of the Goſpel unto all Nations, 5. Notwithſtanding 
all the Oppoſition made againſt it, 6. For which Work, the Apoſtles were 
admixably Qualifyd, 7. And favour d in Judea, with Equal Succeſs, 8. 
And upon their Leaving of Judea, dividing all Nations among them, 


And being Eminently aſſiſted by St. Paul, 10. Preached the Goſpel all over 
the World, 11. Next, The Pefotarton of Jeruſalem and the Temple. Both 
the Forerunners, 12,13. And the Manner hereof, 14, 15, 16. Then, 
the following Perſecutions, with the Cauſes of the ſame, viz. The Defama- 
tions of Chriſt's Perſon, and Religion, 17. And the Corruptions of the Church, 
18, 19. Upon which the General Perſecutions aroſe, 20. And Laſtly, his 
Coming to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity through the Empire, 21, 22, The Signs 
whereof, were Conſpicuous : viz. His Striking of all the Heathens * 

: | | umb, 
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The Contents of the Chapters. 
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| — — — 
dumb, 23. Continuing Miracles in the Church, 24, 25. Inſpiring the 
Martyrs with Invincible Courage, 26. Stopping the Mouths of Wild 
Beal, 27. Setting the Marks of Divine Vengeance on his Enemies, 28. 
The Operation of all which, very admirable upon Men of all Sorts, 29, zo. 
On the Emperors themſelves, 31. But the greateſt Sighs of his Coming, 
were thoſe Exhibited in the Days of Conſtantine :* Qualify d by his Vir. 
tue, and a Celeſtial Viſion, 32, 33. For the Overthrow of all the Grant 
Enemies of Chriſtianity, 34: And making it the Religion of the Empire, 
35» 36, 37+ | No has 197 
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firſt, of the Precepts which equally concern all. P. 364. 
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W Wherein is ſhewed, That G OD 7 
made the Corporeal World. And 
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HAN. 
, GOD. 


T is very natural, for all Men to deſire, 
in the enjoyment; of what is agreeable 
do them, to be Happy. It is therefore 
as natural for every wiſe Man to enquire, 
Whether there is not a Supreme. Being, 
who is ſupremely Good, and communica- 
dle to us; in the enjoyment of whom, 
NES om our chief Happineſs muſt conſiſt. 
2. Now the Exiſtence of this Supreme 
W $8, FS Being, upon the uſe of ſound Reaſon, 
5 ee becomes as certain to us, as our own. For 
FF it 15 moſt certain, that there never could be nothing. For if 
= there could have been an Inſtant, wherein there was Nothing: then, 
either Nothing, made Something: or Something, made it ſelf: and 
= o, was, and acted, before it was. But if there never could be No- 
ching: then, there is, and was, a Being of, neceſſity without any Be- | 
ginning. F / bb, 
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3- And therefore without any Cauſe. For how can that Being have 1 L 
any Cauſe, the neceſſity of whoſe Exiſtence is in Himſelf? And if he — " 
were his own Cauſe, he muſt then alſo be his own Effect or Creature: e As A 


which is nonſenſe. So that there is a Firſt neceſſary, and never-begurt - ä 
Being, before, and above, all Cauſe or Cauſation: that is, a Being 4 4 ; 
which is Self-exiſtent. | * Tay, eng. 
4. Whence it alſo follows, That this*Self-exiſtent Being hath the ; 1 
Power of Perfection, as well as of Exiſtence, in Himſelf. For he that 7 © 
is above, or exiſteth without, any Cauſe; that is, hath the Power of C Ame 
Exiſtence in Himſelf : cannot be without the Power of any Poſſible Ex- _ 2 
ilence. Becauſe, that no Poſſible Exiſtence, nor therefore, State of Per- is 
kectlon, can be more above another, than Something is above Nothing; 
Having then, the Power of Self. exiſtence: He muſt needs alſo have the 
+ Lhe Pow 
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when we ſpeak of Eternity; and of God, as of an Eternal Being.“ 


Power of any ſort of Exiſtence : And therefore, of that Way or Man. 
ner of Exiſtence, which is the moſt Perfect, ny "WM 
5. And becauſe the fame Self-exiſtent Being, neceſſarily is what he 
is; as hath been proved : 'Tis therefore evident, That what he May Be, 
or hath the Power of Being; He Muſt Be. If then, he hath the Power 
of Perfection; he is, neceſſarily a moſt Perfect Being. : 
6. Again; Self-exiſtence is ſo tranſcendent and perfect a manner of 
Being that it cannot be conceived, but in conjunction with all other 
deffeckiohs. For ether wiſe, Perfection would be wanting to it ſelf; 
that is, Perfection would be Imperfecce. | 2M 
bi This perfect Being, cannot but be every way Infinite. And firs 
of all, in his Duration. For that is Infinite which is without Bound 
But the Duration of a Never- begun Being, can have no Bounds. 5 
8. Now that Duration, which is without Bounds; muſt likewiſe of h 
neceſſity be without Parts. For nothing can have more Parts than i: In 
hath. But there can be no number of Parts ſo great, to which another N 
Part, or number of Parts may not be added. Nothing therefore, can 
be Infinite, which | hath Parts; except it hath more Parts, than it 
hath. | 7 
9. Therefore Time, which conſiſteth of Parts; can be no Part of In- 
finite Duration, or of Eternity. For then there would be Infinite Time 
paſt, to Day, which to Morrow will be more than Infinite. Time js 
therefore, one thing; and Infinite Duration is another; before, in, and 
after Time, a perpetual 79 wy, Which we mean, or ought to mean, 


10. Moreover, He. that is Infinite in Duration, cannot but be Im. 
menſe. As alſo, Infinitely Powerful, Wiſe, and Good. He may be , 
For it is as poſſible, for a Being to be Immenſe, or Boundleſs in his FL 
ſence, as in his Duration. And all poſſible Infinities are as conceivs 


ble as any one. And what he may be; he muſt be; as hath been Ju 
proved. For otherwiſe, he were neither a Neceſſary, nor a Perfed * 
Being. 
1 > As therefore Infinite Duration, hath no relation unto Motion and CO 
Time : So Infinite or Immenſe Eſſence, hath no relation unto Body; 
but is a thing diſtin, from all Corporeal Magnitude. Which we mean, 2 
or ought to mean, when we ſpeak of Immenſity; and of God, as of an Tr 
Immenſe Being. | 2 mn 
12. Now, as Nothing hath no Parts; fo neither hath that which is i R 
Infinite; as hath been proved. When therefore we ſpeak, not of Body, wr 
or Quantity, but of God, as Infinite or Immenſe, properly ſo called, or | 
without Parts : the Ratio between Infinite and Finite, is the ſame, as be- 1 
tween Finite and Nothing. Wherefore, this Infinite Being, is as much 5 5 
above any thing, which hath Parts; as Nothing is below it; that is, 3 " 
much more, than the whole World; as the whole World, is more than * 
13. The fame Perfect Being, muſt alſo needs be Omnipotent : Both : 
as Self-exiſtent, and as Immenſe. As Self-exiſtent. For he that is Selt- — 
exiſtent, having the Power of Being; hath therefore, as hath been pro- 05 
ved, the Power of all Being. Equal to the Cauſe of all Being: which of 
is, to be Omnipotent. | | 5 
14. Again; He that is Self. exiſtent, exiſteth without a Cauſe, But it 1 
it be pollible, for ſome one Being to exiſt without a Cauſe ; then it 5 — 


poll 
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ſences, Relations, and Operations of all Beings. And therefore, all 
= things knowable : which is, to be Omniſcient. . 
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—_ poſſible, and much more conceivable, for all other Beings, to exiſt with 
one. And therefore, for that One, to give Exiſtence to all other Be- 
WE ings; that is, to be Omnipotent. | 
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15. He is alſo Omnipotent, as he is Immenſe. For having, as he is 


1 Immenſe, the Power of Infinite Being; he muſt needs likewiſe have the 


Power of all Finite Being: which is, to be Omnipotent. af 

16. The ſame Being, moreover, which is Immenſe ; cannot but be 
Omniſcient. Becauſe, as he is Immenſe, he is moſt immediately and 
intrinſically preſent with every thing. And fo, comprehends the El- 


17. Likewiſe, he that is Omnipotent, cannot but be Omniſcient. For 


905 | having the Power of Making every thing, that is Makable : if he had 
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not alſo the Knowledge of every thing, that is Knowable : he would then 


"i ; Make or have the Power of Making he knew not what. 


* 18. He likewiſe that is Omnipotent, ot he that is Omniſcient, 
cannot but be perfectly Good: For all Goodneſs is founded in Truth, or 


ſome kind of Congruity. But it requireth more Power and Wiſdom al- 
= ways to Will and to Do that which is Congruous, than that which is 
= otherwiſe. Should he therefore at any time Do or Will any thing Incon- 
giruous, he would be leſs Great and Wiſe than he is, which is a Contra- 


dition. Ado ko n 
19. Again, the moſt Perfect Being can never Do, or be made to Do, 


uy any thing but that which pleaſeth him beſt : But all Evil of Being, 


Action, or Paſſion, is ſome ſort of Imperfection. Were it poſſible: then 
for God to Do or Will any Evil, Perfection would be pleaſed with Imper- 


feaion, or that which is contrary to Himſelf. 


20. And he that is perfectly Good, muſt needs be perfectly Juſt : For 
Juſtice is a certain Congruity between the Deed and the Reward ; and fo 
between any Evil Deed, and the Penalty due to it: Which Congruity he 
Wills, but neither of the other. If then he were not perfectly Juſt, he 
could not be perfectly Good. 

21. His Veracity likewiſe is hereby evident: For could he be Falſe, it 
mult be becauſe he either Dares not, or Knows not, or Wills not, to be 
True, that is, through Impotence, Ignorance, or Malice ; all which are 
contrary to the aforeſaid Perfect ions. 

22. And in all Theſe he muſt needs be Immutable: For were it poſſible 
for him in any manner or degree to Change or be Changeable, he would 
neither be a Necellary nor an Eternal Being. * | 

23. Wherefore the Supreme Being, whom we call GOD, is a Neceſſa- 


5 ry, Self- Exiſtent, Eternal, Immenſe, Omnipotent, Omniſcient, and beſt 


Being: And therefore alſo a Being, who is, and ought to be eſteemed 

molt Sacred or Holy | 
24. God, who is thus every way Perfect in his Being, cannot be con- 
ceived ever to have been, and not withal to Operate : For the Excel- 
lency of every Being fit to Operate, lieth in its Operation. The Na- 
ture therefore of a Perfect Being implieth not only an Aptitude unto 
Operation, but a Necellity of it; as that which is included in the Eſſence 
of his Perfection. So that to have a Power to Do every thing, and yet 
to Do nothing, is to have indeed no more than a Poſſibility of Perfection, 
without the Perfection itſelf ; which is a Contradiction: If then we will 
conceive of God truly, and as far as we can, Adequately ; we muſt look 
| | upon 
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on; both which, with all other Beings, were made by virtue of the 


upon him not only as an Eternal Being, but alſo as a Being Eternally 
Energetick. | e 3 9 

25. Neither can we conceive him to Operate otherwiſe than in a man. 
ner ſuitable to his Perfection: That is, there is no Senſe in his not Be. 
ing and Doing, both alike. We are moſt certain of the Perfection of his nl 
Being; Yet we can have no Perfect, that is, Adequate or Comprehenſive Wl 
Conception hereof, in regard it is Infinitely above our own, and all other ln 
ſorts of Being. In like manner we are certain that he cannot but Ope- 
rate, and that he cannot but Operate like himſelf. But the manner of his 
Operation, we can by no means comprehend, as that which Infinitely 
tranſcends the Manner of our own. | 

26, Now, if God Exiſteth not as we Exiſt, and therefore Doth nothing: 
as we Do ; He then Thinketh or Mindeth not as we 'Think or Mind ; but 
in a manner tranſcending our Imitation or Adequate Conception hereof 
As we then our ſelves do Operate when we Mind, but yet in a manner 
anſwerable to our own Eſfence ; ſo God in Thinking or Minding doth al. 
ſo Operate, but in a manner ſuitable to his own Perfection. As far 
therefore as the Power of a Self-Exiſtent Being exceedeth that of one 
which is Dependent; ſo far the Operation of Mind or Thought in 
the Former, tranſcendeth that in the Latter : So that. we are to 
look upon God as one that thinketh with Operation infinitely Perfect; 
that is, with an Omnipotent, as well as an Eternal Energy. 

27. And nothing being Eternal but Himſelf, he cannot poſſibly Think 
of any thing, but of Himſelf as ſuch: and in Thinking of Himſelf, 
he mult of neceſſity See and Like himſelf, juſt as he is: that is to ſay, he 
muſt in Thinking, beget the Subſtantial Ideas or Images of himſelf, or of 
his Omnipotent Underſtanding and Will, and of all Divine Perfection in 
them both: And therefore alſo theſe Images muſt have a Neceſlary and 
Eternal Exiſtence ; for otherwiſe they could not be Perfect Images of 
himſelf : Nor would his Energy be Infinite and Eternal, and full of all Per- 
tection, as it mult needs be. 

28. And as God's Underſtanding and Will are themſelves, tho Incom- 
prehenſibly, yet really Diſtinct; ſo the Subſtantial Images of theſe muſt 
likewiſe be really Diſtinct ; And not only Diſtinct one from the other, but 
alſo from himſelf; for nothing can be its own Image. 

29. Yet neither can they have a Separate, tho a Diſtinct Exiſtence, 
no more than the Ideas of our own Mind can have any Separate Exiſt- 
ence from the Mind, but have a Co-Exiſtence therein. As therefore the 
Ideas of the Mind of Man are One with the Mind; So God's Ideas or J- 
mages of himſelf are one with himſelf. : 

30. Together with theſe Images, which God hath of the Perfections 
of his own Being, he muſt of neceſſity, as he is Omniſcient, have the 
Images likewiſe of all other poſlible Beings ; that is, the entire Idea of 
the Univerſe, as the Ofi-ſet of the former. 

31. But becauſe nothing can be Eternal but what is Infinite ; it is there- 
fore impoſſible that God ſhould think of the Univerſe, or of any thing 
therein as of a thing Eternal: Nor can he therefore be ſaid Eternally to 
Think it into Being: Nor can the Univerſe, or any thing therein be 
truly faid, as are the Images of his own Perfections, to be one with 
him : For how can things Finite and Infinite be One ? | 

32. The two Viſible Parts of the Univerſe are Matter and! Moti- 
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deas aforeſaid; that is, by theſe God did Think them into, 
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= $34 That Matter was thus made, is moſtevident : For otherwiſe it had 
een Sclf-Exiſtent : But that which is Self-Exiſtent, having the Power 
Wof Being in it ſelf: and therefore the Power of any Being, as hath 
been proved ; it would alſo have the Power of being Perfect: And conſe- 
—_ quently, not only the whole Corporeal World, but every ſingle Atom, ha- 
SS ving the Power of Being, would alſo have the Power of Perfection; that 
, would be a God. | 5 7 

34. Again, Body cannot be Self-exiſtent ; becauſe it is not Self- 
BE novent : For Motion is not of the Eſſence of Body; becauſe we may 
have a Definitive Conception of Body, abſtracted from that of Moti- 
on. Wherefore Motion is ſomething elſe beſides Body; and ſomething, 
EE without which, a Body may be conceiv'd to Exiſt. If then Body could 


WE move it ſelf, it would have the Power of Making Something of Nothing. Y 
And one ſingle Atom, by multiplying its own Motion Infinitely, would | | 
- have been able in time to make all the Motion in the World. But, to 
r ſuppoſe Body to be Self-Exiſtent, or to have the Power of Being, is as 1 
© abſurd, as to ſuppoſe it to be Self- Movent, or to have the Power of Moti n. 


as between Motion and Reſt. FR 
35. Moreover if Matter and Motion were not made, then they are , v4 
Eternal. But this we cagnot ſuppoſe ; for if Motion were Eternal, then 
Time, wherein Motion is made, muſt be Eternal: And ſo, there muſt 


k | | | 
b always have been Infinite Time paſt : And therefore Time always paſt, 8 
cM 

f 


on; there being as great a diſtance between Exiſtence and Non-Exiſtence, * 


= which was never preſent : For how could that ever be preſent which was 
always paſt? To avoid which Contradiction, it muſt be granted, That 


n chere was a Beginning of Time; and ſo of Motion; and therefore alſo ws 

doe Matter. For to what end ſhould Matter have been Eternally without 5 

f Motion: And conſequently, that the World was Made, and that God did * —_ 

Male it, or Think it into Being. | | 
36. And by the ſaid Divine Ideas, Matter, and Motion, and all other ; 

- WE Bcings do now Exiſt ; in that nothing Made, can continue to Be, by vir- 

ſt rue of its own firſt Being: For, as the Extenſion of Body is the Con- 

i tinuation of Body upon Body; ſo the Duration of Being is the Continu- : 
ation of Being upon Being. As therefore a ſmall Body can no nh re 

* Magnifie than Make it felt; ſo a Begun Being, can no more continue it 

- ſelf, than of it ſelf begin to Be. If therefore the World hath Power to "BY 

© BT give it ſelf Continuance, it would be Self-Exiſtent, or without Beginning: ; 

[- WE Which, ſince it is not, it is then continu'd in its Being, by that Divine * 
Power, whereby it firſt began to Be. 42 
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4. JD UT albeit the World being Made, cannot be Self-Exiſtent ; not 
therefore Eternal, nor any other way Infinite : Yet being made 
by God, we are to look upon it in every way of Made Perfection, to 
; be Indefinite : For we can never define the utmoſt or anſwerable Effet 
of an Infinite Cauſe. | 3 4 
2. We can never come to its utmoſt Extent : We ſee enough to admire 
1 in the Vaſt, and to us, Unlimited Diſtance of the Fixed Stars, which are 
1 1.0 „ Vifible. The Parallax of the Pole- Star ſubtended by the Diameter of the 
WT 19-2 Orbis Magnus, is not above a Minute: Therefore its Diſtance from the 
Moines Sun not leſs than 3400 Diameters of the Orbis Magnus; or from the 
adorn ro Earth, when neareſt, 3399. So that the Diameter of the Earth being 
”, = 71. near 800 Miles; and the Diameter of the Orbis Magnus 10000 Diame- 
** ters of the Earth. The Diſtance of the ſaid Star from the Earth, is about 
2 * 7 four hundred and ſeventy Millions and eight hundred and forty thouſand 
* Any $44 & Miles. . gre | 
1 3 4 3. Beſides the Viſible Stars, there are others -diſcover'd only by the 
a I! — 2 Teleſcope: As thoſe which compoſe the Via Lactea, the Nebuloſz in the 
WI 4 55 


Head of Orion; the Præſepe, a Cluſter of above forty Stars; thoſe inter- 
i ſpers d among the Pleiades about as many; and thoſe adjacent to the 
mr 7 8 Sword and Girdle of Orion about 80. Of which, and all other Stars 
we 19 , our Learned Profeſſor Mr. Flamſted in a Printed Letter of his to Dr. 
"0, Wallis; faith indeed very well, That it is not neceſſary we ſhould ſup- 
ble... 1+ poſe all thoſe which feem leſs to be ata greater Diſtance : He having 
HH U- found, that the Parallax of the Polc-Star is greater than that of Syrzus; 
N which is therefore more diſtant thah the Pole- Star, tho much bigger and 
. 8 brighter. But, as the fore-mention'd Stars were unſeen before the uſe 
Wl AL horiverre(- of Glaſſes; ſo, ho doubt there Are others, which as well from their 
W SAGE pregeer Diſtance, as their leſſer Bulk, are (ill Inviſible : For that which 
is Widefinite, tho it hath Bounds, as not being Infinite, yet thoſe Bounds, 
to us, are undefinable. © 8 8 

4. Neither ts the World more admirable in the Whole than in its 
Parts: And in thoſe * innumerable Relations they have one to another; 
whether they are Great, whereof in this Chapter; or Small, as will appear 
in the Chapters following. X 
5. Thoſe Greater Bodies call'd the Planets, are all of them regularly 
mov'd : For albeit they move in Orbits, whoſe Plains lie oblique, or are 
inclin'd to the Plain of the Ecliptick; for which reaſon they are call'd 
Planets; yet they all move in certain Regular Lines, with certain 
2 of Veloſity, and at certain Diſtances one from ano- 

ther. <q 1 
6. And their Motion is regular with great Variety. All the Maſter 
Planets move about the Sun at ſeveral Diſtances, as their common Cen- 
tre, and with different Veloſities. This Common Law being obſerved 
in all of them, That the Squares of the Times of their Revolutions are 
proportional to the Cubes of their Diſtances. And the Lunar or Sub- 
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planets obſerve the fame Law in their Motions about their Maſter- 
F planets. As alſo in this, That Lines drawn from the Foct of the Curves 
_ they move in, to their Bodies, ſweep over equal Areas in equal Times 
ca the Plains of their Orbits... . 
5. 1: is al evident from the Spots ¶Mmetimes obſervd in the Sun; 
and from thoſe in the Primary Planets; that beſides their Circulati- 
on about the Sun, the Sun and ſome of the reſt, have alſo a Rotation 
= upon their cn Axis; and always the ſame way, viz. from Eaſt 
to Welt. 3 1 HE 3 
1 1 8. But withal, that they make this Rotation with very different Ve- 
= loſities The Earth making one Revolution upon its Axis in one Day, 
the Sun in about 25 Days and ; Mars, tho leſs than the Earth, yet re- 
WE quires ſomewhat more than a Day; Jupiter, tho much bigger than 
che Earth, yet makes his Revolution in about 10 Hours, or two Re- 
= volutions and; part for one made by the Earth _ 
9. Again, of thoſe Planets which move upon their Axis, 


r 
e 


ic they do not all make Entire Revolutions: For the Moon maketh 
only a kind of Libration, or a Rectprocated Motion on her own 
e- Axis. | | i "hs | 2 | 
ut & 70. The Axis likewiſe of the Earth, and of thoſe Planets which 
d WEE revolve, ſeem to maintain a perpetual Paralleliſm to themſelves, but not 
to each other. | ME OO ny en 3 

e 11. The Motions alſo of Comets, tho formerly ſuppos d otherwiſe, 
Ie yet of late are found.to be Regular, as thoſe of the Planets: And as in 
. the Planets Lines drawn from the Sun to their Bodies, ſweep over e- 
ic qual Areas in equal Times, on the Plains of their Orbits; ſo in Co- 
s, AE mets, Lines drawn from the Focus of the Curves they move in, to their 
. SE Bodies, do the ſame in the Plain of their Orbits. TP” TIT 
HR 12. The Subſtance not only of all the Dark Planets, but of the Sun 
it ſelt, is conſiſtent. As fitteſt for the Permanency of its Figure, in the Ro- 
tation it makes upon its Axis. 5 3 = | 
13. And it is that which makes its Splendour to be the more admira- 
ic ble ; in that, among all other Luminous Bodies, thoſe which give the brigh- 
ir teſt Light, are Fluids; as Flaſhes of Lightening, and ſome other 
Flames. | | | 
„ 134. And till the more, becauſe that for ought we know, the Sun 


5 gives us this Light, without any Intenſe Heat. Which Heat, it is pro- 
to be mixed with the Air or Atmoſphere: For as ſome things will be 


and ſome other Bodies give a brisk Light without any ſenſible Heat : 
ſo that Light and Heat have no neceſſary Conjunction; at leaſt, not 
in any ſenſible Proportion. It is known too, how neceſſary the Air is 
for the making of Fire, and even of Light it ſelf in ſome of thoſe Bo- 
dies which ſhine in the Dark, but loſe that Property in whole or in part, 
upon their being ſecluded from the Air in the Air-Pump. It is alſo known, 
53 that the Sun- Beams being collected into a Focus by a very large Concave, 
vill melt Gold, or any other Metal in a Moment: But it doth not 
ſeem, that the Heat of the Sun-· Beams can by this Collection be fo much 
augmented, as by their being diffuſed in paſting through the ſpace of 


e ten thouſand Diameters of the Earth, that is, ten millions of Miles, the 
b Sun's leaſt Diſtance, it muſt needs be diminiſhed. If then the Sun were 
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bable, the Beams of the Sun do then firſt conceive, when they come 


intenſly Hot without giving Light: So Rotten Wood, the Glo- worm, 
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. a burning Body, and the Heat it hath ſo much greater than that de 

J. fr, — feel of it; as to be in proportion to its Diſtance: how comes it to be 


dſo little altered in its Subſtance by ſo intenſe a Heat? and to hd 


or Conſiſtent, with ſo great aii quality for near ſix thouſand Year , 
e cannot but worn, 1 in ſeein 
| ſo Glorious a Body as the Sun without Fire; or, if it be a burning Body 

Pons, 4 without any material Alteration of his Subſtance, or his Heat in fo long 


# fre vs a time. 


13 this Heat in a contrary rear a what we ſee in all other Bodies, Fluid 


42 — 7 on ry Planets, and that which theſe have over their Satellites leſs admirable. 
| 4 The Regularity of their Motion is Viſible, as hath been ſhew'd ; but 
A — the Cauſe of it lies deeper. It is ſuppoſed to depend in a great meaſure 
Oi, upon a ſort of Gravitating Power in the Nature and Motion of the Sun, 
e & Of ſomewhat like unto that in the Earth, by which all. Bodies are made to 
cer, deſcend. And that the Sun is the better fitted to command them at ſo 
Fa great a diſtance, by its Bulk. For as the Diſtance of the Sun from the 
href 7 Earth, is ſuppoſed to be about ten thouſand of the Earths Diameters; {6 
dme Bulk of the Sun, with reſpect to the Earth, to be at leaſt as a Mi. 
- lion to One: And therefort alſo that this Power of the Sun is greater or 
leſs, according to the Bulk and Diſtance of the ſeveral Planets. As all 
roads *y Bodies gravitate more or leſs, according to their Diſtance from the 
Centre of the Earth. 5 * 
Ae 16. Vet there are remaining Difficulties: For tho the Sun be allowed 
— a power to move the Planets, yet the Co-operation of ſome other 
Qauauſe,  ſeemeth neceſſary to direct this Motion into a Circle, and this 
4” Ge- AA. Circle always the fame. For why elſe ſhould not all Bodies within the 
Compaſs of the Gravitating Power of the Earth, alſo move in a Circle 
A 4 , about it, inſtead of deſcending towards its Centre? * H 
17. Nor doth it appear that the Power by which the Sun is ſuppo- 
4 «/ n, ſed to move the Planets in a Circle about it ſelf, is alone ſufficient to 
64. give them a Rotation about their own Axis. For if it were, why then 
v. ſhould not the Earth by the like Power give the like Rotation to the 
TM Ne... Moon: | | 
l 18. It therefore ſeemeth probable, that for the better ſtating of the 

2 Diſtances of the Planets one from another, and from the Sun, there are 

4 22 as many ſeveral Spheres, and therefore kinds of Ather, as there are Pla- 
3 nets which ſwim therein. N 

1 4 * fee, 19. And that beſides the ſaid Power of the Sun, there is ſome other 
— 4220-007 _ the Planets, which co.operates in diverſifying the Species of their 

| Ot1ONn, | 0 | ; 

20. Again, we will ſuppoſe the Sun, with reſpe& to the Planets, to 
be the Primum Mobile; But what is it that gives the Sun its Motion? 
Whether the Sun it ſelf be mov'd by ſome other Celeſtial, but Dark, 
or otherwiſe - Inviſible Body, is more than we know, or can dif 
prove. N J 

21. And wherein the Moving Power of the Sun lieth, or of any 
Planet, or other Body, we are yet to ſeek. Thus much is plain; That 
the ſeveral Species of Moving Powers are all of kin to the Magne- 
- tick, So is Gravitation it ſelf. They diſagree indeed in ſome Properties: 


# | r Attractive Power of the Magnet is reciprocally proportional to the 
.. Cube of the Diſtance from it, nearly. But the Gravitating Power of the 
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15. Neither is the Command which the Sun hath over all the Prim. Wl 
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N Gur Sailers make ſome uſe of them in their Eaſt India Voyages. More 
ſo chan we can yet foreſee, may probably be deduc'd from them in future 
1 | 


z. The Ether likewiſe wherein the Planets move, beſides the Di- 


f verſity of its Species betore-hinted, is alſo of conſideration, with reſpect 
ess its Rarity ; wherein perhaps it exceeds the 4er 20 fold more than the 

er doth the Water. That is, if Aer exceeds Water 860 times, then the 
iber may exceed the Aer 7200 times. And it is very likely, that i 
5 there are different kinds of Ather, they have all a different Degree of 
i. WWF Rarity : By which Rarity it becomes ſo fit a Medium, for trajecting the 
e Light and Influence of all Celeſtial Bodies at ſo great a diſtance. Cgmpu- 
je ted to be done with that Swiftneſs, as to paſs ten thouſand Diameters of 


J rie Farth in ten Minutes of time, or the 6th of an Hour: And by the 
ame means it moſt readily yieldeth to their Revolutions, and the making 


: of them with that Evenneſs and Celerity as is requiſite in them all. 
che Earth, for Inſtance which moveth in its Annual Orb about 200 of 
x its own Diameters in a Day.; which is about 1000 Engliſh Miles in the 


Làinute of an Hour. | = oo Faux 
e 24 Of how manifold uſe is the Aer, as it miniſters to the Generation 
. of Winds, and of Meteors above, and of moſt Bodies here below, and 
co the Conſervation of Life it ſelf. The Trade- Wind which blows be- 
teen the Tropicks, from the North-Eaſt and South» Welt all the Year 
round, is ſuppos'd partly to depend upon the Diurnal Motion of the 
Farth, which there makes a greater Circle, and ſo a ſwifter Motion. And 
there are other Winds, eſpecially from the Weſt, which will blow ſome- 
times two or three Days upon one Point, ſo as to drive a Ship before 
WE them 150 Leagues, or 450 Engliſh Miles in that time: And Hurricanes 
We themſelves move, at leaſt ſometimes, in a Direct Line: And the North- 
Weſt Winds, call'd Aquzlones, as they are obſery'd by Pliny, 2. 47, uſu- 
ally to blow about 8 Days before the Riſing of the Dog-Star ; therefore 
: 10 Prodromi : fo afterwards, then call d Eteſiæ, very conſtantly for 
40 Days. © 08 2685-0: eee 
_ 25. Io account for all which, and other Regular Winds, (and perla 
all V Vinds are Regular, we mult have recourte not only to the Earth, 
but alſo to the Phaſes, Motions and Poſitions of all the Planets, and to 
eme of the Fix'd Stars. All which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to have 
lome Degree of Moving Power over the Earth, "like that of the Sun, 
D | ſo 
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ſo as to be able more or leſs to alter the Poſition of the ſame. Not of 
its Axis, which the Sun ſteadily commands, but with reſpect to its Di- 
ſtance. * Whereby the Figure of the Surrounding Atmoſphere, in a ung 


> 


more or leſs upon the adjacent Æther, will be more or leſs alter'd, and 
therewithal the Morion hereof. 8 „ 
26. Nor are the Celeſtial Bodies more admirably fitted by their various 
Motions, Poſitions, and otherwyſe for the begetting of Winds, than VVa- 
ter is, by making two of its Properties, viz. Fluidit V and Continuity, to 
be conſiſtent, for the begetting of Clouds. For were it Incapable of be. 
ing expanded into a Volatile Bubble, there cou'd be no Clouds, nor there- 
fore any Rain. For as a Miſt is a Multitude of Small, but Solid Glo- 
bules, which therefore deſcend ; ſo a Vapour, and therefore a V Vatery 
Cloud, is nothing elſe but a Congeries of very Small and Concave Globules, f 
which therefore aſcend, viz. to that Heighth, in which they are of equal r 
VVeight with the Air, where they remain ſuſpended, till by ſome Mo- , 
tion in the Air, being broken, they deſcend in Solid Drops; either ſmall 1 
as in a Miſt, or bigger, when many of them run together, as in Rain. | 
27. V'Vhat too cou'd be of more excellent Uſe for Navigation, and o- 4 
ther ways, than the various Collection of the VVaters into, Seas, Lakes, 3 
and Rivers? Or more advantagious for the ſaid Uſe than the Y Vinding of . ++ 
Rivers? Deſigned and effected in the Beginning by the Inequality of the 


Surface of the Earth. 5 | = rw 
28. Nor cou'd any thing be more uſeful than the Regular Vayety of MW + 
the Motions of Seas and Rivers in Currents and Tides. The Dturnal Vi- «© 
ciſſitudes of the latter, being effected by the Diurnal Motions of the Earth; in 
and the Monthly Revolutions of their ſet times, by thoſe of the Earth 1 | 
and Moon together; according to our Learned Geometry-Profellor RF ali 
Dr. Walli. | | ES tr. 
29. It is alfo very reaſonably ſuppos d by ſome of late, as well as by ch. 
the Pythagoreans heretofore ; both from the Obſcure Parts, and the In:-- | 
qualities of the Moon; ſome of them four times greater than any on the 
the Earth, and from ſome other grounds; that it is another Terraqu- Pie 
ous Orb, having its Atmoſphere, V Vinds, Seas, and Tides ; and. here bet 
withal a ſuitable, tho perhaps a different Furniture of Animals, Plants . ret 
and Mines. And we Tave 25 zood-reafor-ro-belſeve the ſame of all the a 
other Planets; their greater and leſſer Diſtance from the Sun being mat be 
ched with a ſuitable Atmoſphere. i im. 
30. And further, to believe that every Fixed Star is another Sun, which but 
by making conſtant Rotations upon its own. Axis, hath alſo the Com- of 
mand of another Planetary Syſteme, in ſome ſort like unto this we ſee, div 
and wherein we move. For the Diſtance of Saturn from the Sun, the ut- me 
moſt of all the Planets, which make up this Viſible Syſteme, is perhaps i 4 the 
not a fifth part of the Diſtance between the ſaid Planet and any Fixd Wl. e 
Star. Now there can be no manner of Symmetry in furniſhing ſo ſmall WF. of. 
a part of the Univerſal Expanſion, with ſo noble an Apparatus as afore- . Din 
ſaid; and letting innumerable and far greater Intervals to lie waſte WWF af 
and void. And admitting every Fix'd Star to be a Sun, it were further yor 
Incongruous to give ſo great a Command to one ſingle Sun; and to 7 
make ſo great a Number beſides, of no anſwerable Uſe. If then there be 
are many Thouſands of Viſible and Inviſible Fix'd Stars, or of Suns, iſ land 
there are alſo as many Planetary Syſtems belonging to them; and Pep 
many more Planetary VVorlds : For we can have no fight, 19 Far 
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Conception of the utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe; no more than of 
the Omnipotent Wiſdom, by which it was made. "wh 
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1. As there is no Maximum whereunto we can go, but God only; 
lo there is no Minimum, but a Point: which hath no Dimenſi- Ard <- -© 
ons, but only a Whereneſs, and is next to Nothing. For as far as the 4.44.4 —— 
is Extenſible, ſo far the Parts are alſo Diviſible, both Indefi- hat So li, 4 
nitely ; or as Mathematicians ſpeak, Infinitely : that is, beyond any Hu- 7 7 
man Obſervation — NA 5 5 ; x Fn. OI 
2. How the Whole is'{o, I have ſhewed in the precedent Chapter: | 
And ſo likewiſe are the Parts. For the ſhorteſt part of a Line, is a [loo : Part 4a. loaf 
But there is no Part of a Line, or no Eine ſo ſhort, but it may become e. 
the Bounds of a Surface; and that Surface of a Body. WED a. | 4 
z. Could a Line, and ſo a Body, be divided into leaſt Parts, the ypo- ty ; 
theruſa of a Right-Angled Triangle, would be Commenſurable with ei?! Area+/Vv he Me. 
ther of the other two Sides. For could any one of the Sides, then © 
each of them would be diviſible into leaſt Parts. And therefore a, ., 
into thoſe Parts, which being all Leaſt, would be all Equal. | | 1 
4. The ſame is ſhewed from the nature of Infinite Spirals, and an ol. — 
all Aſymptote Lines: To wit, ſuch Lines as in the ſame Plain do 
ſo continually approach one to another; as at length to be nearer 
than any given Diſtance ; yet will never meet, tho produced Infinitely. 
5. Upon the ſame ground it likewiſe is, that tho ſome have very well 
ſhewn the Rectification of Curve Lines, and the Squaring, of ſome Curve 
Figures; yet this cannot be done to a Point, by an — Compariſon 
between a Strait Line, or Rectilinear Figure and a Curve; but requi- 
reth the mediate Help of Motion; from the Veloſity whereof, as I 
have heard the Learned Mr. Newton affirm; the Length of the Curve may 
be calculated. A Strait and a Curve Line may perhaps be brought by 
Immediate Commenſuration, nearer to Equality than any given Difference; 


| but the Equality cant never be brought tb a Point. For as the ſmalleſt Part 
„ 0 of a Line, is a Line; ſo the ſmalleſt Part of a Curve Line, though 
> BS divided Infinitely, is a Curve. So-that after all the Immediate Com- 
fo q menſuration which can be made between a Strait Line and a Curve, 
5 there will ſtill be a String to a BoW. 4 Oats, abt; 
d 6. The Conſideration whereof, will enable us to think as we ought; 
ll of the Principles of Bodies; which, as they muſt of neceſſity have their 
e Dimenſions, and therefore their Solid Figures; ſo withal they may be 


Infinitely Small, not only beyond all naked or aſſiſted Senſe ; but be- 
yond all Arithmetical Operation or Conception. 


to 7. To thoſe ho are not uſed to a rigid Mathematick Proof, this may 
o be illuſtrated by the Smallneſs of many Organized Bodies. Ten, thou- 
15, land Seeds of the Plant called Harts- Tongue, hardly make the Bulk of 4 
nd Vepper-Corn. .. Now the Covers and the true Body of each Seed, the 


Parenchymous and Lignous Parts of Both, the Fibres of thoſe, Parts, the 
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ſome Animals, eſpecially in the Sperm of Smaller Inſects. Which have 


primarily in any other. That Heat, for Example, tho communiGble, 


There are ſome Minerals wherein, not only the Principles, but the Com- 


„Jet may*preſently be precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its own 


principles of thoſe Fibres, and the ZZomogencous Particles or Atoms of 
each Principle, being moderately multiplied one by another, afford 2 
hundred thouſand Millions of Formed Atoms in the ſpace of a Pepper. 
Corn ; but how many more, we cannot Define. W 

8. The ſame is yet more evident from the Stupendious Smalneſs of 


been obſerved by Mr. Leuwenhoeck, to be a hundred Millions of times 
ſmaller than a great Sand. And what then muſt be the Number and 
Smalneſs of thoſe Formed Atoms, whereof all the Organical Parts of theſe 
Animals are compoſed ? 

9, Theſe Inſtances may alſo ſhew how very conceivable it is, That 
the Qualities of Bodies, whereby they Operate one upon another, may 
ſo properly belong to ſome one Corporeal Principle, as not to ſubſiſt 


to any ſort of Bodies; yet there is ſome Subtile Body, which is the 
primary Subject hereof. That is, when a Body is heated, it is by ſome 
Subtile Calorifick Principle, which is either excited within the Heated 
Body, or transferred to it through any Medium, from ſome other. 
Therefore a Silver Cup, being more retentive of the Calorifick Parti- 
cles it receives; will not only keep hot longer; but grow hotter, than 
the Liquor it contains. By what Chymerical Motion could a Burning- 
Glaſs make a Focus with fo Intenſe a Heat, were not Light a Body 
fit to produce it? Or how could Water make thoſe viſible Starts upon 
Freezing, but by ſome Subtile Freezing ' Principle which as ſuddenly 
ſhoots into it? | | 
10. We may hereby likewiſe the better conceive how Gravitation, 
and the Power of the Magnet, may depend upon ſome Effluvia mini- 
{tring thereunto ; although the Iron ſometimes may be more. than 
ſixty-fold the Weight of the Magnet. For as one String of a Viol 
will make another to move, hen tuned to an Uniſon ; ſo the Efluvia 
of the Magnet, and of the Iron, .having a like Motion, may together 
have a Power ſuperiour to that, which is proper to the Principle of Gra- 
vitation; and may thus ſuffice to bring them together. 

11. There is a ſort of Magnetiſm, not only in Amber, and Jett, as is 
known; but alſo in G] sm Anime, Gumm Flemy, and in all other, not Muci- 
laginous, but Reſinous Gumms, even in Common Roſin it ſelf. Any of 
which being rubbed till they are warm, will make a ſmall piece of a 
Straw to leap up to them. And yet theſe Gumms being warmed to 
the ſame, or a greater Degree, by holding them to the Fire, or a 
Candle; the fame Piece of Straw will take no notice of them. And 
many other Phenomena relating to Corporeal Qualities, when they 
come throughly to be examined, lie in the ſame Obſcurity. So deep- 
ly and tar our of ſight, have the Divine Power and Wiſdom, laid the 
Foundation of the Generations and Operations of Bodies, in the unſearcha- 
ble Subtility of their Principles. ele 

12. Nor is the Workmanſhip of the Deity, more apparent in 
the Smalneſs of Principles, than in their being made Unalterable. 


poſitions; are Unalterable. Every Alchymiſt knows, that Gold will en- 
dure a Vehement Fire for a long time, without any Change; and that 
after it has been divided by Corroſive Liquors , into Inviſible Parts; 


Form. 
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torm. And the fame Immutability which belongs to the Compoſition / _,/ / ,. 4. 
af Gold, doth much more to the Principles both of Gold, and of all of 
other Bodies, when their Compoſition is deftroy'd. f/f 


13. It is plain that the Atoms of Water, are Hard, and Unalterdble Hin 
| their Figure. For otherwiſe all kinds of Salts, as of Tartar, „ i looto dts 
| niac, Common Salt, Copperas, Nitre, and others, might be diſſolved in an 


equal Quantity in the, fame Quantity of Water. And they would all 


like wiſe therein take up the fame Space. For be the Figures of the Salts 


never ſo various; yet if the Atoms of Water were Fluid and Alterable, 
they wou d always ſo conform to thoſe Figures, as to fill up all Va- 
euities: And conſequently the Water would be Saturable with the ſame 


ntity of any Salt, which it is not; and would always gain the 


{ame Quantity of Space, which it doth not; as I have demonſtrated in a 


Diſcourſe read before the Royal Society, Of the Solution of Salis in 


Water. And if the Aroms of Water, then of all other Fluids; and 
much more thoſe of Conſiſtent Bodies, are Unalterable. 


# 


14. And that they ſhou'd be fo, is both Congruous and Neceſſary. 


It is Congruous, that as Motion is ſtinted to certain Primitive and 
Unalterable Laws, ſo that each Principle ſhou'd be ſimited to ſome Un- 
alterable Cize and Figure. And it is neceſſary. For ſhou'd we ſuppoſe 
them to be Alterable, by ſome one or more Motions : unleſs then there 
were ſome other Motions, which upon the Innumerable Viciſlitudes of 
Generation and Corruption, coud always give Security for their Reſti- 
tution unto the ſame Cize and Figure; what wou'd become of them 
upon every Alteration ? We ſhoud then have New Principles every 
Day; _ kinds of Generation; a New State of Bodies; and a New 
VVorld. 

15. Now if there be no Motion which can alter - the Principles 
of Bodies, that is, reduce them to ſome other Cize or Figure; then 
is there none, of it ſelf ſufficient to give them the  Cize and Figure 
which they have. That is to ſay, if the Principles of Bodies are Unal- 
terable, they are alſo Unmakable, by any but a Divine Power. 

16. The Regularity moreover of Corporeal Principles, ſheweth them 
to come at firſt from a Divine Regulator, Which Regularity is certain, 
where it is not ſo apparent, as in all Fluids. For Regularity is a Simi- 
litude continued. Now though we cannot ſee the Atoms, ſuppoſe of 
Water; yet it is certain, that they are all qua, V Vatery, of that One Con- 
tinued or Repeated Figure, which is neceſſary to make it a Liquid 
Body. And ſo likewiſe that the Atoms of Air, qua Airy, are of that 
One Figure, which is neceſſary to make it an Elaſtick Body. 

17. So far too as there is any Senſe in ſpeaking of the Occult Qua- 
lities of Bodies, they are to be underſtood, the Effects of their Occult 
Principles; which are allo to be reckoned among Fluids: That is to 


fay, ſuch Principles, whoſe Atoms are of that Disjunctive Nature, as 


not to be united in a ſufficient Number, to make a Viſible Maſs. In 
all which, there muſt of necellity, though we ſee it not, be - ſome 
one identity of Parts, adapted to one certain and conſtant Effect; and 
therefore a Regularity. | 

18. The Figure of the Atoms of all Viſible Fluids, d Fluids, ſeemeth 
to be Globular ; there being no other Figure ſo well fitred, either to the 
making of Fluidity, or of that Viſible Rotundity, to which the Drops of 
Waterand other Liquors do conſtantly conform. | 
E 19. Let 
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1 19, Net rogether with this Rotundity, common to the Atoms of. al 
Fluids, there is ſome difference in Bulk, or otherwiſe, by which the 
Atoms of one Fluid are diſtinguiſned from thoſe of another: For 


* 


elſe; all Fluids wou'd be alike” in Weight, Expanſibility, and all other 
Qualities: ANG \ 10 10 18 2 4.0) l C x 7 me 
260. If Common Water and Quick-filver be put a-part into two Bolt. 
heads of the fame Cize, ſo as in the Neck of each. to riſe up to the ſame 
Heigth; and the Bolt- heads then ſet at the ſame time and heigth in 
one Velſel of Hot Water: the Water and the Quick ſilver in the Bolt. 
heads will both of them aſcend ; but in a very different Proportion, 


For whereas Water is near 14 times lighter than Quick-glver'; yet the 


Aſcent of the Quick ſilver, is at leaſt, two Thirds of the Aſeent of the 
VVater. So that Bodies are not Expanſible, in proportion to their 
VVeight, or to the Quantity of Matter to be expanded. But 
according to ſome Diverſity in their Atoms, whereby they are more 
or leſs crowded, or otherwiſe affected, with thoſe which are Ca. 
lorifick. elo | 3 n 4.1 
21. But the Regularity of Principles diſcovers it ſelf more appa- 
rently in Conſiſtent Bodies; and that in all the Kingdoms of Corporeal 
Nature. Diamonds are often ſexangularly pointed in their Native 
Beds. Chryſtal is in its natural Growth a Sexangular Priſme, Sexan- 
gularly pointed. Grthates are Multangularly Round. And beſides 
Gemms, many other forts of Stones are regularly figured ; the 4/teria 
in form of a Star; the /adzack Stone, of a Pear; the Amianthus, of 
Parallel Threads, as in the Pile of Velvet; the Selenztes, of Parallel 
Plates, as in a Deck of Cards; and they are of a Rhombick Figure; 
Talk, of ſuch as are Rhomboid ; with many other Diverſities. | 

22. Many of theſe Stones abound with Salt. From the different Spe- 
cies, and Mixture of which Principle, they receive their different Figures. 
And fome of them, as the Diamond, Amianthus, Talk, either for their 
Hardneſs, or Immutability in the Fire, ſeem to have little or no Salt in 
them; but to conſiſt chiefly of ' Terreſtrial Parts, or Stony, ſtrictly 
ſo called. Arguing, that the Atoms of the Lapidifick, as well as of the 
Saline Principle, being Regular, do therefore concur in producing Re- 
gular Stones. e | = 1 

23. Beſides Stones, all the forts of Mundick, and fometimes Metals 
themſelves, both Gold and others, are naturally figured. And the 
Ores both of Silver and Lead, have the Sides of all their Flakes re- 
duced unto Equal Angles. Neither can we doubt but that all Stones, 
and Metals, yea, and all other Conſiſtent Bodies, had they always 
room enough, with a Bed, and all things elſe favourable to their 
Generation, wou'd be always Perfect in their kind, and always Fi- 

24. And we find, that with theſe Circumſtances, their Salts are always 
| fo : and always conformable to themſelves. | The Figures whereot are 
very Numerous ;/ but all agree in being Rectilinear, and compoſed of 
Proportional Sides and Angles. wet } 
25. The Salt of the Lake Aſphaltites, ſhooteth into Perfect Cubes. 
Common Salt uſually into little Chryſtals coming near to a Cube. 
Sometimes into Square Plates. Sometimes into ſhort Quadrangular 
Priſmes: Sometimes they are Pyramidal and Plain, without and with- 
in, like the Hopper of a Mill. And ſometimes they narrow Step by 
| „e! X : Itep 


| 
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thus far agtee in being Rectangula s. 12412 
gures 110% "od Serong Solution of Sal Armenia carefully ordered, ſhoo- 
teth as it were into four Combs ſet Back to Back, in a Rectangular 
Croſs: From the Teeth of which, other Teeth ſhoot again at Right 
Angles, or very near. On the Sides of the Veſſel containing this So- 
lution ; Sometimes only a Pair of Striæ ſo decuſſate, as to make a 
Rectangular Croſs; And ſometimes more of them, ſo as to make upon 
one larger, ſeveral lerſer Croſſes; like thoſe in ſome Coats of Arms; 
But ia all theſe Varieties. they uſually keep to a Right Angle; partly by 
means of the Common Salt mixed herewith. „ 


THE” 27. The known Figure' of Nitre, is a Sexangular Priſme. Anda 
= rong Solution hereof in Water will ſhoot upon the Sides A the; Veſ- 
WE |, ſometimes with three Striæ, which decuſfate, or interſect one ano- 
ther, Starwiſe, at 6 Equal and Acute Angles: Which Striæ, were they 
all joined at the Circumference, would alſo make a Sexangular Figure. 
And ſometimes they are like a Quill, with the Plumy Part only upon 
one ſide; but ſtill keep to the lame ACRE ADS. t Oom ou 17555 
28. The Chryſtals which ſhoot at the Bottom of a Solution of Green 
A 7;:ri0/, are Rhomboid. And the Striz on the Sides of the Glaſs, 
either ſtand like the Plumy Parts on both the ſides of a Quill ; or many 
Leder Striæ interſect a Greater with the ſame Sloap, ſo as to make A- 
cute and Obtuſe Angles alternately. In both which Caſes tlie Striæ are 

produced in the ſame manner, as are the Sides of a Rhomboid Fi- 
gure. In the Latter, as the Sides of a Single one. In the Former, 
as of two ſuch Figures joined together, but one of them inverted to 


the other. | 4. : | 12472 n ' 
29. The Chryſtals of Vegetable Salts, are alſo very fine. The Muri- 


Plants, have many Varieties. But all of them, as thoſe of Common 
Salt, are Rectangular, and moſt of them come near to a Cube. The 
Eſſential, made together with the Muriatick, are moſt of them Sexan- 
gularly pointed, as are the Chryſtals of Nitre. The Lixzvial, of which 
the two former are produced, ſometimes ſhoot on the Sides of the Glaſs; 
like the Bruſhy End of the Plant called Eguiſetum. Thoſe of the Volatile 
Sali of Wood-Soot have generally the exact Form of a Little Shrub. 
And ſeveral Little Shrubs will grow up from one Horziontal Bed of Salt. 
And I have ſhewed in the Anatomy of Plants, in what manner the ſeveral 
Parts of Plants themſelves are figured by their Salts : . That is to ſay, 
That the Atoms of thoſe Salts, having ſuch certain Sides and Angles ; 
upon their various Application one to another, and thereby. commanding 
the other Principles, as a Ruler doth the Pencil ; muſt of necellity produce 
a ſuitable Variety of Viſible Figures. And ſome Mineral .Salts them- 
ſelves, when very pure and fine, by means of. their pointed or floaped 
Ends, will ſometimes be applied one to another, at Acute. Angles, fo 
as to be branched into Vegetable Figures. | 5 116517 
30. A ſtrong Solution of the Volatile Salt of Harts-Horn, or of 
Blood, made with their own Phlegm or Spirit, after ſome time exhibits 
certain ſhort flat Priſmes; that is, with two broad, and other two nar- 
row Sides, ſloaped at their Ends, to, as I take it, an Acute Angle. On 
the Sides of the Glaſs it ſometimes Chryſtallizes into perfect Rhombs, 
like the Spots in the Diamond Card. A Figure which is compoſed of a 
e Pair 


' _ | 8 — v—-— . — 
Step from the Top, to the Centre of the Bottom: Vet all theſe, Fi; 
111. r ** 8 | | 


5 atick, which I have deſcribed in a Diſcourſe of the Eſſential Salts of 
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formed like Nitre, Star-wiſe. In both which, the Striæ are 
| at the ſame Acute Angles. n 
31. The Salts of the Air, beſides the Native, are a Mixture of all 
the kinds here below, which are Volatile. But there is ſcarce any of 
them, except one, vix. the Freezing Principle, which ſeemeth to be next 
of kin to Nitre, that exhibits it ſelf. And this it oth, under Various 
and Exact Fi 
32. It ha 


Ires, . | 

th been obſerved by others, That in Snow there are many 

Parts curiouſly Figurd, commonly into little Starry Icicles of Six 
Points. But in a Diſcourſe preſented to the Royal Society, and pub- 
liſhed in the Phzl:ſophical Tranſactions, J have demonſtrated, That the 
whole Body of a Snowy Cloud, confiſteth of ſuch, and other-like Ici- 
cles regularly Figured. That is, that the very Small Drops of a Miſling 
Rain, defcending through a Freezing Air, do each of them ſhoot into one 
of thoſe Figured lcicles. Which Icicles, being ruffled with the Wind, in 
their Fall, are moſt of them broken, and cluſtered together into ſmall 
Parcels, which we call Flakes of Snow. 

33. The Agency of the ſame Freezing Principle, is alſo very fine 
here below. In a Hoar-Froſt, that which we call a Rime, is a Multi- 
tude of Quadrangular Priſmes, exactly figured, but piled without any 
Order, obe over another. In the firſt Froſt, upon a Snow, I have ſeen 
the like Priſmes, ſo piled one upon another, and joined End to End, 
and equally encreafed in their Length, as to compoſe a Sexangular and 
Inverted Pyramid, ſomewhat like the Bowl of „a Funnel. And 
ſometimes a Company of Little Icy Globules, that is, Milly Drops, 
which have been ſuddenly frozen by the Snow : will be ſo piled one upon 
another, as to compoſe a Little Pyramid, terminating in one ſingle 
Globule at the Top; not much unlike to a Lavender Spike. And 
ſometimes ſeveral flat Icicles, will be ſo compoſed, as to reſemble a Mal- 
low Flower. ' 3 

34. The Dew upon Windows, and Water upon flat, ſmooth, and broad 
Stones, will ſometimes be elegantly flouriſhed into a Vegetable Form. 
The Congealing Principle being aſſiſted herein, by the Volatile Parts of 
Plangs, which continually perſpire, and hover in this Lower Region of 
the Air in greater Plenty. 

35. In a freezing Seaſon, if a Glaſs-Plate, or a Window-Square, be 

made all over wet with warm Water, that it may not freeze too ſudden- 
ly; it will, upon freezing, always ſhoot regularly: one Parcel of Striæ 
running Parallel, being Obliquely, and always at the fame Angles, in- 
terſected by another Parcel, viz. the fame Angles as there wou d be in 
Snow, if the ſeveral Icicles thereof, conſiſted only of a Pair of Striæ. 
Whereby it is plain, that not only in all the former Examples, but 
whereſoever VVater is divided into ſmaller Parcels, or lies in a very 
thin Body, in proportion to its Surface, ſo as the Congealing Princi- 
ple hath Power enough to command it; and the freezing Striæ have 
room enough to ſhoot forth, and are not over-numerous, ſo as to be 
confounded ; it will ſtill be regularly figured. And that if enough of 
theſe Circumſtances cou'd meet in Rivers and Seas; we ſhou'd have Ri- 
vers and Seas, as well as Clouds, of figured Icicles. That is, in ſumm, 
whatſoever coud te generated with all due Advantages, in the Air, 
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or in the W. ater, upon, or within the Earth, would be Regularly 


"36. de with Right An 
Salts, 25 4 other B odies aforemention'd, Are made | with Right Angles : 


to Six Equal Parts. Which Angle, is hereby the better adapted, either 
of it ſelf, or by Addition and Subſtraction, for the Generation of all 


manner of Figures 1n compounded Bodies. g 
dies. are Regularly Figur d. True it is, that Principles, ſtrictly ſo cal- 
led. are exhibited 55 5 of the Bodies aforeſaid. No, not in the Salts 
themſelves ; as being only the firſt Viſible Maſſes of Bodies. And may 
therefore poſſibly, have a different & . from that of the Atomes 
whereof they conſiſt. For a Rhomboid, may be reſolved into Wedges 
and Cubes. And a Cube, may be reſolved into Tables and Priſmes : 
And both theſe again, into Cubes: And ſo of other Figures. But not- 
withſtanding that we are not certain, of the preciſe Figures of Atomes : 
Yet the ſaid viſible Maſſes, and other Bodies, being Regular; we ire 
from hence certain, that the Atomes which produce them, are alſo Re- 
ular. For as two Incommenſurable Lines, though divided, or multi- 
ply'd, Infinitely ; are {till Incommenſurable : So if the Figures of Atomes, 
were themſelves Irregular ; they would produce Irregularity in all their 
Mixtures. Wherefore, by the Regularity of Compounded Bodies, which 
we ſee; we are ſure of it in their Principles, which we ſee not. 

38. Now Regularity, whichis certain ; cannot depend upon Chance, 
which is Uncertain. For that were to make Uncertainty, the Caufe of 
Certainty. Suppoſe we then, that any Figures may be made by Moti- 
on, upon Matter. Yet Regular Figures, can never come, but from 
Motion Regulated. And therefore, not Caſually made. For then, it 

would be Caſually Regular, or by Rule by Chance, which is Nonſenſe. 
It is therefore evident, That as Matter and Motion; ſo the Cizes and Fi- 

gures, of the Parts of Matter, have their Original-from a Divine Regu- 


they would doubtleſs make as fine a ſhow, as all the Beauties of Nature 
which lye before us. | 5 | 


—— 
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Of C ompounded Bodies. 
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1. IF we look upon the Effects of Regularity, in the Compoſition of 
Principles; they are every where extraordinary. | * 


2. In the Woody Parts of Plants, which are their Bones; the Princi- 
ples are ſo compounded, as to make them Flexible without Joynts, and 
allo Elaſtick. That ſo their Roots may yield to Stones, and their 
Trunks tothe Wind, or other force, with a power of Reſtitution. Where- 
35 the Bones of Animals, being joynted, are made Inflexible, That 
the Motion may be made exactly true. FUR a 
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ian It is alſo obſervable, that although ſome of the Figures of Stones, 


Yet the moſt uſual, is that Acute Angle, whereby a Circle is divided in- 


37. From all which Inſtances, it is evident, that the Principles of Bo- 


- lator. The curious and manifold Varieties of which, could we ſee ; 


F z. What | 
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Compounds Bool 


3. What can be more admirable, than for the Principles of the fi- 
bers of a Tendon, to be ſo Mixed; as to make it a ſoft Body, fit to re. 
ceive, and to communicate, the Species of Senſe, and to be eaſily Non. 
riſned, and moved: And yet with this ſoftneſs, to have the Strength of 
Iron 1. As appears it hath, by the Weight which the Tendon lying ona 
Horſe's:Gambrel, doth then command, when he rears up with a Man 
upon his Back.  —_ n 

. What more wonderful, than to ſee the ſeveral Viſcera, obtain their 
ſeveral. kinds of Subſtance, as well as of Organiſm. To ſee every yi. 
ble Part in each, compoſed. of the ſame Materials, and by the ſame 
Rule, exactly repeated many Thouſands of Times, till the faid Part be 
fitted for its deſigned Uſe? The Liver, and Papps, to exclude the majo- 
rity of the Saline parts of the Blood, and to receive the majority of the 
Oily. The Kidneys, to exclude the greater part of the Oily, and to 
receive the Saline: And ſo of the reſt. 
5. Or to ſee, two Humors of equal uſe to true Viſion, bred fo near 
together; as to be conteined within one Common Coat; yet one of 
them, as clear as Cryſtal, the other as black as Ink. | 

6. How great a comprehenſion of the Nature of things, did it re. 
quire, to make a Menſtruum, that ſhould corrode all ſorts ot Fleſh com- 
ing into the Stomach ; and yet not the Stomach it ſelf, which is alſo 
Fleſh e And in doing of this, not, as Corroſives uſe to do, to make any 
Wind or Flatus. All Eructation, being the effect of a faulty, and not a 
true Concoction. 

7. How admirable alſo is the natural Structure or Organiſm of Bo WR | 
dies? The whole Body of a Plant, whether Herb, Shrup, or Tree, is = anc 


lad 
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compoſed of two Species of Fibers, ſo artificially managed; that all the far 
Parts, from the Root to the Seed, are.diſtinguiſhed one from another, MR are 
only by the different Poſition ,, Proportion, and other Relations and no 
Properties, of thoſe two forts of Fibers: As 1 have made to appear, in cin 
the Anatomy of Plants. Whereunto I alſo refer the Reader, for his MF as 
better underſtanding, both the Geometry of Nature in the Structure An 
of their Parts; and her Chymiſtry, in the Preparation of their I- = 
unars- -.. : 4 art =_ thc 
l 8. And here with there is a great agreement in the Structure of the the 
Organs of an Animal. That the Muſcules, Membranes, and Skin, are | 
compoſed of Fibers, is well known to Anatomiſts. And I add, here, as nw ver 
have done in the Anatomy of Roots, That Cartilages, and Bones the 
themſelves , originally, and all the Yiſcera, are compoſed of Fibers. Wa thc 
And & is probable, that theſe Fibers are or once were alſo Hollow; EX Mr 
for,the conveyance either of a Liquor, or an Aerial Spirit. _ 
9. It is alſo obſervable, that the Fibres of an Animal, as of a Plant, RF Par 
are of two general Kinds. In the Bones, and Muſcules ; they are Hard, mo 
and Tough: As in the Hard, and in the ſappy Wood of a Tree. In the ſtitt 
Glands, and Glandulous Parts; they are Soft, and Friable, as in the Pith, Mu 


Fruit, Oc. And as in every Muſcule, the, Tendinous Fibers are Tough; 
the Upright Fibers, in the Wood of a Tree. But the Carneous are 
mote Prittle ; as are the Tranſverſe Fibers, which in a Tree, run to the 
Pith.... And as in Trees, there is a new Ring added every year, out of 
the Barque, to the Wood: So too, in Animals, while they grow, there 
Is 4 new Periaſteum, added from time to time, out of the Muſcular 
Membranes, to the Bones. So agreeable. are all the Works of Nature; 


as fax as is agreeable to their Uſe. 10. To 


in it. 
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b n the Hard and Tough Parts of Animals, | 
WW portion of Salt, with reſped ro the other Principles. But in the Soft 
WW 20d Friable Parts, a greater Proportion of Oyl;- as by diſtilling, the 
bones, Muſcules, Breins, and Liver, everally, and by other 6s, 
their Subſtance, one from another. e 

11. By the Poſition of either of theſe Two Kinds of Fibers, or the 
Compoſition of both together, the Structure of the ſeveral Parts is va- 


ry — In the Cartilages which unite the Vertebræ, they oe Par — 
almoſt Circular, lying in Rings one over another. They are alſo Paral- 


2 | lelin all Bones; as may belt be ſeen in a very young Fætus. Afterwards, 


they are leſs diſtinguiſhable, when loaded with the Saline and Earthy 
parts of the Blood, which in its Circulation, it throws off upon them: 
As Waters do their Earthy parts, on the ſides of the Pipes through 
= which they run The better performance whereof, is contrived ; by 
= {parating the Oily parts at the ſame time, into the Marrow. In like 
manner as in Fruits, the Tartareous parts of the Sap, are thrown upon 
the Fibers deſigned for the Stone; and the Oily, upon the Seed with- 
13. The Viſible Fibers, are alſo Parallel in all Muſcules. Which Poſi- 
tion, as well as the Toughneſs of the Fibers, is one Cauſe of the Strength 
of a Muſcule. As hereby they are equally contracted, in the Action of 
the Muſcule ; which, in any other Poſition, they could not be. 
14. Yet are they Parallel, two ways. The Tendinous, are Parallel 


| and Direct, between the two ends of a Muſcule. And upon theſe, the 


far greater ſtreſs of the Muſcular Action doth depend. 'The Carneous, 
are Parallel and Tranſverſe. Yet every where mixed with the Tendi- 
nous: As by cutting 4 Tendon tranſverſly, may be ſeen. Hereby bra- 
cing all the Tendinous, into one coherent Body. In the ſame manner, 
as the Pithy Fibers, brace and ſtitch together the Lignous, in a Plant. 
And where the Tendon opens it ſelf, and makes a Belly; tis fill'd up 


Ws with the Carneous Fibers, making the Fleſh of a Muſcule : As in a Plant, 


the Fibers which brace the Wood, meeting in the Centre, de there make 


. the Pith. ä 


15. Vet are the Carneous Fibers, not Directly, but Obliquely Tranſ- 
verſe. Whereby it is evident, that they muſt needs be contracted toge- 
== ther with the Tendinous. And therefore, though the Learned Steno 
. 8 otherwiſe, that they give ſome aſſiſtance in the Action of a 
3g uſcule. ; 
4106. Both the Skin which covers the whole Body, and all other Skiny, 
Parts and Membranes, whether of the Veſlels, Guts, or Viſcera, are 
more or leſs Muſcular. As having, upon Extenſion, a:Motion of Re- 
ſtitution, or a Tendency to it. Which I take to be the Property of all 
Muſcular Fibers, and of no others. 

17. But their Motion is Stronger or Weaker, according to the various 
Poſition of their Fibers. For where they are Parallel, the Motion is all 
directed unto one certain Term; as in the Membranes of the Guts. But 
where they arc not Parallel, the Motion is much weaker, as being, di- 
rected unto ſeveral Terms, in ſeveral Parcels, interferring one with ano- 
ther; as inthe Skin. Wherein the Fibers are Matted, as Wooll is in a 
Hat; which is a kind of Artificial Skin. And where the Skin is deſign- 

| | ed 


there is a great Pro- 
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ed to be more movable, as in Brutes ; it is ſo made, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome Parallel Fibers, or True, tho very Thin Muſcules, underneath. 
18. All Glands, and Glandulous Parts, do likewiſe conſiſt of Fibers, 
but of the ſofter Kind; which Fibers, are their Prope 
exactly Parallel, as in a Muſculez nor Matted, as in the Skin; but rx 
ther Convolv'd : Somewhat after the manner, of divers Threds together 
in a Ball; as may be ſeen in any Male Teſticle. More conſpicuouſly, 
in that of a Rat. Eſpecially, if it be laid for ſome time, in a ſtrong 
Solution of Alum : Whereby the Fibers or Veſſels, becoming harder, are 
more eaſily ſeparated. Which leads us to obſerve the Convolution of 


the ſaid Fibers, in all other Glands, in the ſame, or ſome other Wn 


manner. | : 

19. It is obſerved by Anatomiſts, that there are two ſorts of Glands, 
Conglobated and Conglomerated, as they are called. Of the former 
kind, the whole Body maketh one ſingle Gland: Of which kind, are the 
Teſticles, and ſome other Glands. Of thelatter, each greater Gland, as 
by the Learned Malpighius is obſerved, is compoſed of innumerable Lef- 
ſer ones; ſo very ſmall, as to be hardly diſtinguiſhable by the naked 


Eye; as in the Pancreas, Liver, and ſome other Glandulous Parts. 


20. But what I have many years ſince faid in the Anatomy of Roots; 


I here alſo affirm, That all Conglomerated Glands, are made up of fi- 6 ; 


bers. That is, that like as the Teſticle, ſo each of theſe Leaſt, and al- 
moſt Inviſible Glands, conſiſteth of the ſame ſort of Convolved Fibers or 
Veſſels. Their Convolution being contrived, for the better ſeparation of 
the ſeveral Parts of the Blood, whereof the Humors are made, ont 


from another: Yiz. by this Convolution, Stemming the Rapid Motion, 


which the Blood hath in the Circulating Veſſels. As a Winding River, 
runs the Sloweſt, and the Cleereſt : When one that is ſtrait and ſwifter, 
carries Mudd and all before it. : 

21. So then, the Materials and Structure of the Viſcera, are as fol- 
lows. The Teſticle, as is ſaid, is one large Conglobated Gland, con- 
ſiſting of ſoft Fibers or Veſſels, all in one Convolution. The Liver, is 
one great Conglomerated Gland, compoſed of innumerable ſmall Glands, 
each of which conſiſteth of ſoft Fibers, in a diſtin or ſeparate Convo- 
lution; and ſo all of them, making a Congeries of little Balls of Fibers, 
or of Fibrous Glands. | i 

22. The Heart, Stomach, Guts, Sanguineous, and other Membrane 
ous Veſſels; are now, all acknowledged to be Muſcular. The Lungs 
too, conſiſt of Muſcular Fibers. Not Parallel, as in a Muſcule ; and in 
the Lignous parts of a Plant: But. compoſed into Bladders; as the Fi- 


bers are in the Pith. Which Bladders, by their Contraction, a Motion 


proper to all Muſcular Parts, preſs the uſeful portion of the Air, into 
the Capillary Sprigs of the Arteria Venoſa, ready to receive it. As ths 
Bladders of the Pith, and Pithy Inſertions, preſs ſome part of the Alt 
they contein, into the Liquor of the adjacent Sap-Vellels. 

23. The Spleen conſiſteth partly of Glands: Very viſible in the Spleen 
of a Mouſe. But chiefly, of Muſcular Fibers : All of them Matted, 35 
in the Skin; but in. more open Work. With this deſign, that ſome. of 
the Acid parts of the Blood, being depoſited into theſe Glands; may 
herein become a Juice, fit to acuate ſome ſort of Ferment ; or to allilt 
in the Separation of ſome Humor. Which Acid, ſo ſoon as ready, it 


then irritates the Muſcular Fibers to contract themſelves, and ſqueeze it 
thence. | 24. The 


r Veſſels. Neither 4 
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.. The Kidney is obſerved to be a Conglomerated Gland. Which 
d be underſtood only of the Outer part. For the Inner part, where. 
= of the Papillæ are compoſed, is undoubtedly Muſcular: This Igather, 
partly from the Toughneſs of its Subſtance. But eſpecially, ſrom its 
continuity with the Creters, which are acknou ledged to bs Mufeulär. 
The Middle Part of the Kidney, is compoſed of the Glandulous and ithe 
Muſcular, curiouſly Indented one into another; very conſpicuouſſy, in 
the Kidney of a Cat. The Urinous parts of the Blood, being by tllis 
means ſeparated by the Glandulous Body; and carryed off, by a Peri- 
—— tick Motion in all Fibers of the Muſcular, Which is litewiſe the true 
roeaſon, why Urine and Sweat, are ſo near of kin. This Latter, being 
WE {cparated in the fame manner, by the Cuticular Glands,” and diſcharged 
by the Muſcular Fibers, of the Skin. For which, all the Pores, eſpe- 
= cially thoſe which are viſibly Organized in the Palms of the Hands, and 
= :hc Solcs of the Feet, are as ſo many little ſhort Ureters. * 
| 25. The Pancreas, conſiſteth wholly, excepting the open Veſſels, of 
ſoft Fibers. The outer Part, conſiſteth of ſuch as are Convolved into innu- 
merable Glands, which are Conglomerated: And ſerve to make its Ex- 
crementitious Liquor. The Inner, of ſuch as ſeem to, be Parallel and 


Direct, for its diſcharge. 


* 


* 


26. Much after the ſame manner, as they have been obſerved, in the 


Cortical and Medullary Parts of the Brain. Wherein, it may ſeem, that 
the former, ſerves to make the Animal Spirits, that is, to ſeparate them 
from the Blood. The latter, to receive them, and as there is occaſion, 
to convey them thence into the Nerves. That the Thalami Optic, 
Nates, Teſticuli, and the other Tuberous Parts, are ſo many diſtinct 
Harbours, of the ſaid Spirits, miniſtring to the ſeveral Species of Senſe 


the Fibers have a more direct production, ſerves as a Common Paſſage 


Organs of Senſe; or in their Flood, to convey the Species of Senſe to 
their ſcveral Harbours. 

27. All the Organs now deſcribed, are involved in one or more Coats; 
conſiſting, as all others, of Tough or Muſgular Fibers, Intended, not 
only to protect them, as hath hitherto been thought: But alſo, by a due 
Oonſtriction, to aſſiſt them, in ſtraining off their ſeveral Contents. And 
therefore the Pancreas, Liver, and Spleen, which make but a ſmall Diſ- 
charge ; have each of them, only a Single, and very thin Coat. Where- 
== 25 the Kidneys, which make a plentiful Diſcharge, have Two Coats, 
and both of them very Thick and Strong. , And the Teſticles, which 
| oltentimes perform a ſuddain Excretion, and ſhould at no time be Impo- 
tent, have Three like Coats. 

28. It is alſo reaſonable to believe, that the Inner Meninx, which e- 
very where very cloſely ſurrounds the Brain, performs the ſame Office. 
That is, by its Conſtriction, upon Occaſion, cauſeth a more vigorous 
Efflux of the Spirits, and thereby the better Irradiation of the Organs 
of Motion and Senſe. By the frequent Repetition of which Conltri- 
ction, all the Day, being tired, as by Continual Action, all other A- 
Cale uſe to be; it is at laſt, relaxed, that is, ſuſpended from its Action. 
Whereupon, the Efflux of the Spirits into the ſaid Organs, being made 
more ſlowly, we fall aſleep. 7 1 81 


1 29. The 


to the Animal Spirits; either in their Ebb, whereby to Irradiate all the 


and Phancy. And laſtly, that the Baſis of the Medullary Part, wherein 
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Centre. In the Hand, the Triangle at the bottom of the Middle Fin- 


the Labyrinth of the Ear. Not for the Decency of its Figure, but the 
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29. The Regularity, we have hitherto obſerved in the Structure f —-3 


the Parts; is alſo remarkable in their Figures. There is a Regularity, = | 4 
inconſiſtent with Caſualty, in the ſimpleſt Figures; as in a Circle,. Fig 
wherein the Line is Regularly continued; Much more in thoſe Figure; hav. 


which are Compounded ; as in the Helix, wherein the Line is Regi. obe 
larly: Varied. For tho it conſiſteth of different Semicircles ; yet they Fig 
all differ one from another Proportionally. 8 


30. But the Certainty of Nature's Operation, is moſt apparent in thoſe ſiſte 


Figures, which are neither regularly Continued, nor Regularly Varied, Sue 
but are Regularly Irregular. Being ſo very Compounded, as to bett 
reducible to no one particular Figure; as in the Heads of ſome Bones, RR 2<< 
Wherein neither the ſame Line, or Figure, nor the fame Proportion, and 
is continued ; but both of them varied throughout the whole. Vet, brat 
with reſpect to the Species, theſe Figures are admirably Regular; a; whi 
being exactly the ſame in all the Individuals. And made with that ang 
Intent or End, to which no other Figure, tho the moſt Regular, woud Cor 
have ſerved. So that the moſt unſightly or miſ-ſhapen Parts of the Bo. RT: — 
dy, do more conſpicuouſly than many of the reſt, demonſtrate 2 E 
Certainty, that is, a Regularity of Intent. | = MW 

31. There is alſo an exact Proportion, in the Dimenſions of the Bone, 1 | 
and other Parts. The Top of the Forehead, the Nape of the Neck, ani 2a 


the Tips of the Ears; deſcribe a Circle, whereof the Vertex is the Wi 


ger, being the Centre; and the Fingers and Thumb all extended, and 
wide open; a pair of Compaſſes will deſcribe a Semicircle, taking in 
the Ends of them all. The Poſition and Length of the Fingers, being 

ſo adapted one to another; as to ſerve both their ſeparate Uſes, and thoi: 


- they perform, altogether. 


32. This Proportion, is moſt eminently ſeen, in the Bones and A. 
cules of the Face: both joining together, thoſe as the Baſis, theſe the 
Raiſed Work, to make a beautitul Figure. In which, all the Parts, in 
Heighth, Length, and Breadth, bear either a Duplicate or a Triplicate 
Proportion, one to another. The Dimple of the Upper-Lip, being the 
Common Meaſure of them all. = 

33- Among all the Bones, none more deſerves to be conſidered, than 


Caſt of its Structure: by which it becomes a molt apt Conductor of all 
Muſical Concords to the Brain. A Sixth, may be as Muſical a Sound, 
as a Fourth ; but is not ſo Muſical a Concord : nor a Fourth as a Fifth; 
nor a Fifth as an Eighth. And the Seventh between the two greatelt 
Concords, is the greateſt Diſcord. Which depends ab extra, on the 
different Proportions, between the Motions by which theſe Notes arc 


made. But ſo far, as we are Judges hereof, on the Structure of this Ey 
Bone. For the ſeveral winding Canales, wherewith it is bored, as with 

ſo many Pipes, to convey the Sound, being probed with a ſmall VVyer Pai 
or Briſtle : it appears, that they are not diſtinctly continued from End to « 
to End; but that at certain Diſtances, they run one into another. 1or 
Nor are they all of one Bore : nor any of them of the ſame Bore Bee 
throughout. By which means, they are fitted to anſwer the moſt Va- Uri 
riable Harmony : two or three Pipes, to all thoſe of a Church Organ ; her 
or to all the Strings and Fretts of a Lute. | Pil 
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have ob ; wance of the Vario if its Bf | 
obſerved by others ; is the Contrivance of the Variation of its Poſition an 


Figure, upon occaſion, in the ſame Eye. Tis evidently of a double 


RE 35. So many Arts, hath the Divine Wiſdom put together ; only for 
tue Hull and Tackle, of a Senſible and Thinking Creature. 


1 C HAP. v. 
5 Of the Uſe of Organized Bodies. 


XX i. 1] HE Uſe of Things, already touched in the Account I have 
1 before given of them; is further obſervable in ſundry Re- 
ſpects. 
: 25 And firſt, it is ſeen every where through the World. The Wa- 
ter flows, the Wind blows , the Rain falls, the Sun ſhines, Heaven 
and Earth act and move, and all Plants live, and grow, for the Uſe 
and Benefit of Senſible Creatures. And all inferiour Creatures, for 
the Service of thoſe above them. Nor is there any one of ſo ma- 
ny Parts, which compoſe every Creature; but what is either ne- 
ceſſary for its Being, or convenient for its better Being. As it hath 
nothing Hurtful or Redundant; ſo no agreeable Part is wanting to 
Fit. As it were eaſie to ſhew as in all Plants, from the Cedar, to a 
2 Muſhroom ; fo in all Animals, from a Man to an Oyſter ; and in 
all the Parts, from the Heart, to the Hair, which grows upon the 
Eye. Lids. 52 
"hi 3- And it is ſtill better ſeen in the agreeable Variation of every 
Part. There is no one Species of Bones, Muſcules, or Bowels, but it is 
ſo diverſified, as to be moſt uſeful to the Creature whereunto it be- 
longs. * All Skins are made for Safeguard and Senſe. But thoſe of 
Bealts alſo for Motion; and in them are alſo Muſcular. And in an 
Urchan the Skin is afliſted with a ſtrong Muſcule cloſely ad- 


— to it all along the Back, for the better Advance of its 
kes. | | 


| 4; Not 
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4- Not only the Finns of Fiſhes, but their -Swim-Bladders , are 
very diverlly fitted to the Variety of their Motions, and Stations in 
the Water. In a Jack it is Single; in a Teuch Double. From the hin. 
detmoſt of which, a ſlender Pipe is produced forward, towards the 
Throat, whercinto' it is at laſt inſerted; and is there divaricated, 
after the ſame manner, as the Spermatick Veſſels, the better to lint 
the Diſcharge of the Air. In a Roche tis furniſhed with a double Brace, 
one on each Side; but that of a Gudgeon hath none. In a Bream, 
the Braces are ſtrait; but in a Bleak they are produced, in a Spiral 
Line, from the Baſe, to the Cone of the Bladder. In a Rochet, there 
are Muſcules in the room of Braces. Which ſhews, that the ſaid Bra- 
ces have every where, the Nature and Uſe of Tendons, in contra. 
cting the Swimm; and thereby transfufing the Air put of. one Blad. 


der into another, or diſcharging it from them both, as there is oc- 


caſion. 725 | 
5. The Chryſtal of the Eye, Which in a Fiſh, is a Ball; in any 
Land-Animal, is a Diſſk or Bowle. Being hereby fitted, for the clear. 
er Sight of the Object; either in the Air, a thinner Medium, at 3 
greater diſtance, by a leſs Refraction; or in the Water, a thicker Medi- 
um, at a leſs diſtance, and by a greater Refraction. 7 | 

6. Among many Varieties both in the Inner, and the Outer Far; 
thoſe which appear in the Paſtage into the Rock-Bone, are remarkable, 
For in an Owle, that pearches on a Tree or Beam, and hearkens after 
the Prey beneath her; it is produced further out, above, than it is 
below ; for the better Reception of the leaſt Sound. But in a Fox, 
that ſcouts underneath the Prey at Rooſt; it is, for the ſame reaſon 
produced further out, below. In a Polecat, which hearkens ſtrait 
forward, it is produced behind, for the taking of a forward Sound. 
Whereas in a Hare, which is very quick of hearing, and thinks of no- 
thing but being purſued ; it-is ſupplied with a Bony Tube ; which, 
as a natural Oftocouſtick ; is fo directed backward, as to receive the {mal- 
leſt, and moſt diſtant Sound that comes behind her. And in a Horſe, 
 whichiis alſo quick of hearing, and receives the Sound of the Driver's 

Voice or Whip, behind ; the Paſlage into his Ear 1s not unlike to that in 
a Hare. 10 | , 

7. Both Beaſts'and Birds, having one common Uſe of Spittle ; are 
therefore furniſhed with the Parotid Glands, which help to ſupply the 
Mouth with it. But of the Woodpecker and other Birds of this kind, it 
is obſervable, that becauſe they prey upon Flies which they catch with 
their Tongue : Therefore, in the room of the ſaid Glands, they have a 
couple of Bags filled with a viſcous Humour, as it were a Natural 
Bird-lime, or Liquid Glew. VVhich, by ſmall Canals, like the Sali- 
val, being brought into their Mouths ; they dip their Tongues herein: 
and ſo, with the Help of this Natural Bird-lime, attaque the 
Prey. 2 Ut 
8. Among the Varieties of Teeth, in the Rabbit and Hare, this is 
ſingular; 1 hat within, or behind the Fore-Teeth of the Upper Jau; 
there ſtand two other Teeth, which may be called Incudes. I heſe, by 
receFing the Appulſe of the two 1nciſors or Chizels in the nether 
Jaw ; do thereby ſecure, both the Gooms of the Upper from being con- 
tuſed; and the Muſcules of the Nether, from being ſtrained by over- 
ſhooting. 

9. The 
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| The Variation of the Wind Pipe, is obſervable in every Crea- 
ture, according as it is neceſſary for that of the Voice. In an Ur: 
3 Mew, which hath a very ſmall Voice, tis hardly more than Mem- 
bpranous. And in a Pidzeon, which hath a low and ſoft Note, tis part- 
ly Cartilaginous, and partly Membranous, vis. where the Rings meet. 
In an Owle, which hath a good audible Note, tis more Cartilaginous: 
But that of a Jayes, hath hard Bones, inſtead of Cartilages : and fo, of a- 
Linet. Whereby they have both of them, a Louder and Stronger Note, 
than other Birds of the ſame Bigneſs, which have only a Griſtly Windpipe. 
1 10. The Rings of the Wind- pipe, are fitted for the Modulation 
or che Voice. For in Dogs and Cats, which in the Expreſſion of di- 
vers Paſlions, uſe a great many Notes, as Men do: they are open and 
gexible, as in a Man. Whereby all or any of them, are dilated or con- 
tracted, more or leſs, as is convenient for a higher or deeper Note; 
W which they ſerve to make as the Finger on the Fretts of a Viol. 
= Whereas in ſome other Animals, as in the Japan Peacock, which uſeth 
hardly more than one ſingle Note; they are entire: and fo the Wind- 
pipe is always, and in every Part, of one Bore. | 
11. The Lungs of ſome Birds have certain Apertures, for the Air to 
pass out of each Lobe into the Belly. Either for the ſpinning out of 
2 longer Chatter, as in the Linet and Jayes; or a more eaſie Flight, 
Jas in the Cuctow. In which Bird there is alſo a fort of Valve, which 
ſhuts againſt the faid Apertures, the better to keep the Air from return- 
ing back again. But many other Birds have the Surface of their Lungs 
every where whole, as having no occaſion {or a great Stock of Air, for 
either of the ſaid Purpoſes. 
W 12. Beſides the Figure and Number of Organical Parts in the Brain 
of a Man; how much ſuperiour is it, with reſpect to its Bulk alone, com- 
E pared with his Body, to that of any other Creature? And hereby, how 
much more capacious a Treaſury of the Images of Things? And the 
like Regular and Uſeful Variations, may be obterved, in all the other both 
Inward and Outward Parts of Animals. Whereby it is evident, that the 
W Spring of all, is a Steady, Immutable, and Unbounded Reaſon ; which 
can never be fruſtrated of its End or Intent. 
13. Moreover, as the manifold Variation of the Parts, ſo the Multi- 
plicity of the Uſe of each Parr, is very wonderful. The Noſe ſerves , 
not only to ennoble the rigure of the Face, but alſo for the Safeguard 
= of the Eyes, for the Conveyance of Scents, and the Lodging of them 
for ſometime; for Reſpiration, when we ſhut our Mouths, and for 
pSpecch, in the forming of ſeveral Letters. In Brutes, it is as much 
more nice and critical, than in a Man; as the Diſtance from their No{lrils 
We tothe Brain, is greater. Whereby, inſtead of Reaſon, they judge exactly, 
of v hatſocver they hunt after, cat or refuſe. 
. What a Stupendious Machine, is the Eye, if we ſurvey the Mul- 
cules, Membranes, and Humours, whereof it is compoſed ? And ſhall 
then conſider, how aptly it is by the Muſcules, either Moved or Fixed: 
Ho purely, by the Ferſpicuity of the Humours, the Rays of Light 
are tranſmitted : How Regylarly, by their Figures, the ſame Rays are 
Reſracted: And how eſſectually, by the Black Lining of the Sclero- 
, their being confounded by Reflection, is prevented. How many 
We Objects it is fitted to take in at once, or ſucceſſively, in an Inſtant. And at 
che lame time, 10 makea Judgment of their Poſition, Figure, and Colour. 


And 
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And fo far alſo, of their Diſtance, and Magnitude, as in ſome fort, to be: vm 
Microſcope and a Teleſcope both in one. FEE 4 Har 
15. By theſe means, tis a watchful Sentinel, againſt all Dangers, 1 
in Action and Buſineſs, a faithful Guide: And in the mean time, enter. tion 
tains us, with all the pleaſing Variety of Viſible Things. Nor is it only 3 
2 VVindow, whereby a Man lets all the VVorld about him, into him. deln 
ſelf: But alſo a Door, whereby one Man lets himſelf into another. Love bres 
and Hatred, Courage and Fear, and all other Paſſions, by ſome certain the 
Motion, or Poſition of the Eye, or the Eye-Lid, may be diſcovered r 
And in all manner of Converſation, what ever is faid, or done, the Eye nate 
is every where Maſter of the Ceremonies. | ules 
16. What a Catalogue of Uſes, hath one ſmall Part, the Tongue: ble 
Sundry whereof, Anatomiſts take no notice of. It is ſo neceſſary unto not 
Speech, as to aſſiſt in the making at leaſt 18, of the 24. Letters. Ar e 
in all Vocal Muſick, helpeth the Windpipe to modulate the Sound hi, 
Tis the Taſting Teſt, of all rhe kinds of Meats, Drinks, and Medicines. N» phre 
ſort of Teeth, would ſerve us to Eat, without a Tongue: Which rowl; the 
the Meat from one fide of the Mouth to the other, and puts it between AS theſ 
the Grinders, as it needs them, Children, and others, could not Suck, nor 
without it: For in drawing any Liquid into the Mouth, it doth the ſame, uit! 
as the Sucker of a Syring or Pump. Nor therefore could we Supp, « Hou 
Swallow, without it: V Vhile it helps us, with the Tip end, to tak: our 
what we eat and drink, into our Mouths: And by the middle or Ver- coul 
cal Part, and the Root, to convey it down the Throat. As alſo it doth, = Or 
to cleanſe our Lipps and Tecth, when we have done. No Man could Spit are ( 
from him, without it; but would be forced to Drivle, like ſome Pa. uvou 
liticks or a Fool: The Tongue being as a Stopcock to the Air, till uon of a 
its ſuddain Removal, the Spittle is thereby driven away before it. NH his | 
would any one be able to ſnite his Noſe, or to Sneeze: In both whici AR fant 
Actions, the Paſſage of the Breath through the Mouth, being intercepted AW the 
by the Tongue ; tis forc'd, as it then ought to do, to go through t ti!ti: 
Noſe. Beſides the Uſes it hath in other Creatures: As in the VV ood A by 
pecker, to catch the Prey, as is before deſcribed. In Dogs, to Lick, any 
and to Lap, which is their Drinking. And in Catts, for ſcratching, and ons, 
combing their Hair. The Tongue of a Cat, being furniſhed with crook MR cont 
ed Prickles, like the V Vyres of a Card, for that purpoſe. =_ 10 
17. Never was there made an Inſtrument, ſo curious, as is a Man's ſee, 
Hand. That is, ſo well ſhaped, and fitted, together with the Senſe d Exar 
Feeling, for ſo many ſorts of Uſeful Motions. The Motions of th: WW fecu 
whole Hand, as Anatomiſts uſe to mean by the Hand and Arm together, to tl 
are, as I would diſtinguiſh them, either Strait or Circular. The <trai, the 
are Simple, and Compounded. The Simple, are Six ; Upward ani & cate 
Downward ; Backward and Foreward, and to the Right and Left. Thok tem 
which are compounded of the 4 laſt, anſwer to all the Points of ti: AF the ! 
Compaſs: Of the 2 firſt and 2 laſt, to all the Degrees of Altitude or U ſerve 
clination: Of the 4 firſt, to all Meridians. The Circular Motions are ing < 
Compounded, and are allo Six. That compounded of the 4 laſt, 4. the 


ſwers to the Horiſon: Of the 2 firſt and 2 laſt, to the Equator : Oi il Chyle 
4 firſt, to the firlt Meridian. The 4th, to the Ecliptick : J he 57, vB bers, 
an Imaginary Line Tranſverſe to the Fcliptick, Both theſe two la the 
compounded of all the Six Simple Motions. The 67h, is that Motion, 
which the Hand makes upon its own Axis. And beſides the Motions 0 WR 
tle 


* 
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Hand and Fingers, have all their proper Motions. Now. as Letters are 
the Elements of Speech; ſo theſe Motions, ; are the Elements of Opera- 
tion. In which, as Letters in V Vords, they are variouſly mixed: As 
in Lifting, Hammering, Sawing, Shooting, VVeaving, Spinning, and 


: WW breadth ; as in Fencing, and Grinding of Optique-Glaſſes, the Motions ot 
1 WS the whole Arm; and in V Vriting, thoſe of the Hand and Fingers. s. 

IJ 18. To give one more Inſtance. Tho Galen, and with him, other A- 
; natomiſts, have named 4 or 5, yet who ever mention'd all, or half the 
uſes of thoſe Parts, which ſeem, in compariſon, to be very contempti- 
| ble, the Muſcules of the Belly? V Vithout the help whereof, as we could 
not continually Breath, with that eaſineſs, as we do: So neither could 
| WS we Blow with that force, as is neceſſary on ſome occaſions. In both 
WS which Actions, as the V Vindpipe, and Cheſt, are aſſiſted with the Dia- 
0 phragm : So this, by a continuation of Preſſure, with the Muſcules of 


T Fx Belly. Nor therefore, could we ſpeak, without the joynt help of 
1 SS theſe, with the ſame freedom, as we do; eſpecially, not long together, 
„nor Lowd. Nor do we ever Groan, without their help: Nor Laugh 


- WAS with a Noiſe : Nor Sing any Long, or Deep Notes. Neither could we 
Hough or Spit from us: Much leſs could we Sneeze, or Cough, or Blow 
our Noſes, to any purpoſe, and with that force, as is often requiſite. VVe 
could not fo eaſily Belch ; but it were impoſſible to Vomit without them. 
„or to break VVind downward: Or to go to Stool, eſpecially when we 
are Coſtive. Or well to make V Vater, ſo as to empty the Bladder, Nor 
- WS would one Labouring V Voman of a Thouſand, if any, be ever delivered 
of e a Child. VVithout theſe, no Man that lies upon his Back, with 


his Hands upon his Breaſt, can raiſe up himſelf. No Man could ſit, or 
| WS ſtand uprightly, one Moment: Much leſs walk in an erect poſture, for 
| WS the ſpace of one Yard. For as the Trunk of the Body, is kept from 
editing forward by the Muſcules of the Back: So, from falling backward, 
„by theſe of the Belly. An eaſie proof of all which, may be made by 
„any one. For if in the performance of any of the forementioned Acti- 
ons, we hold our Hand upon our own Belly; we ſhall hereupon feel, the 
contemporary Action of theſe Muſcules. N 


| 19. Nor is the Manifold Uſe of one Part, more admirable; than to 
fee, how many Parts conſpire and ſerve together unto one Uſe, As, for 
RE Example, to the Buſineſs of Animal Nutrition. For firſt, the ſubacid or 
feculent part of the Animal Spirits, like the Lees of V Vine, which fall 
to the bottom of the Veſſel; being caſt off by the Lower Nerves, upon 
the Coats of the Stomach : For want of Food to work upon, do velli- 
aate the Fibers, and thereby produce the Senſe, we call Hunger. This 
tempts us to cat at convenient times, and ſo, to uſe our Hands to bring 
the Meat to our Mouths. Where, the Lipps, Tongue, and Teeth, all 
ſerve to grind it: And the Salivary Glands, to imbue it with a ferment- 
ing Spittle. By the Tongue, and Gulet, tis then conveyed down into 
the Stomach. In which, the ſuitable part of it, being converted into 
Chyle ; it is thence diſcharged, by the Conſtriction of its Muſcular Fi- 
bers, into the Guts. Wherein the Chyle receives a double Seaſoning, in 
the proportion of Salt to ones Meat, from the Liquor of the Pancreas, 
and from the Gall. Being thus qualified, tis next ſtrained through the 
Guts, into the Milk-Veins : And by theſe, is carryd into the Common 
Lake; 


the whole Hand together, the ſeveral Parts of it, viz. the Arm, Cubit, 


other innumerable ways. And in ſome of them, exactly true to a hairs | 


* 
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Lake; into which the Lympha, brought thither by its own Veſſels, alſo 
runs. The Chyle being mixed herewith, partly, for its better converſi- 
on into Blood, by a Liquor of a middle Nature between them both; and 
partly, for its more ready adheſion to all the nouriſhable Parts. In this 
condition, it is transferred through the Thoracick Canal, into the Great 
Vein, the Right Belly of the Heart, and the Lungs. W herein it is invi- 
gorated, with certain Etherial or other Volatile parts of the Air. And 
in this eſtate, is conveyed into the Left Belly of the Heart, and thence 
into the Arteries, and ſo to all the Parts of the Body. g 

20. How many contrivances meet together, for the performance but 
of one ſingle Act: The eaſie expanſion of the Wing of a Bird; the 
Lightneſs, Strength, and Shape of the Feathers, ſo as to make a Fi- 
gure Concave beneath ;' and its oblique Motion, partly downward, for 
her ſupport, and partly backward, to row her forward at the ſame time; 
are all fitted for her better Flight. Her ſharp Bill, ſerves as a Keel, to 
cut the Air before her. Her Tail, when ſhe gathers it up, ſo as to ſtand 
Vertically, ſhe uſeth as her Rudder. But it Horizontally , the ſpreads 
it more or leſs, according as ſhe would raiſe her Head in Soaring, or de- 
preſs it, in ſtooping at the Prey. Her Viſcera likewiſe, are very exactly 
poys'd. For as the Heart, as in other Animals, is placd in the middle 
of the Cheſt : So the Gizard, being faſtend by a ſtrong Membrane to 
the Peritonæum, ſtands fixed in the middle of the Belly. Nor doth the 
Liver lye on one ſide the Belly, as in Beaſts; but with one Lobe on 
each ſide the Gizard, as its Saddle. And fo the Pancreas, on each ſide 
the Guts. By which Equilibration, her Flight is made much more caſie. 
Her Legs too, for the greater Lightneſs, are furniſhed only with ſmall 
Tendons, inſtead of Muſcules. And her Bones, for the ſame purpoſe, 
are all very Spungy : And more remarquably thoſe of a Wild Bird, which 
flies much, and long together : As by comparing them with thoſe of a 
Domeſtick Fowl, is apparent. In many Wild Birds, as the Japan Pea- 
cock, the Diaphragm is extended almoſt to the Rump. And may eaſi- 
ly be huffed up with Air, blown in at the V Vind-pipe. And as ealily, 
by the Bird her ſelf, in fetching her Breath. By which means, the Dia- 
phragm performs the ſame ſervice to ſome Birds; as the Swimm Blad- 
der to a Fiſh. 

21. VVecannot ſo much as Talk, without the concurrent Uſe, of 12 
or 13 ſeveral Parts; viz. the Noſe, Lips, Teeth, Palate, Jaw, Tongue, 


VVeaſan, Lungs, Muſcules, of the Cheſt, Diaphragm, and Mulcules of 


the Belly. VVhich are likewiſe ſo many Syſtemes of other Organical 
Parts: All ſerving to make, or to modulate the Sound. Beſides the 
Ears, which by Commiſſion from the Chamber of Audience in the 
Brain, ſet all the reſt on work. 

22. No leſs than 40 or 50 Muſcules, beſides all other ſubſervient Parts, 
go to execute that one Act of Laughter. Divers of thoſe in the Noſe, 
Lips, Cheeks, and Chin, for figuring the Face. Of thoſe in the Wea— 
ſon, Cheſt, Diaphragm, and Belly, tor making the Noiſe, by the Exploſi- 
on of the Air. | 

23. We cannot, in ſome Caſes, execute a ſingle Thought, without 
this Retinue. For ſuppoſe one ſitting in a Room, has only a mind to 
look at ſomething out of a Window, Beſides the Nerves, by which the 
Order is ſent to all the officiating Parts; the Bones, as Under-Servants, 
with the Muſcules of the Belly and Legs, are employed to raiſe = 4. 
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the Breaſt, Arms, and Hand, to open the Caſement. Thoſe of the 
Neck, to turn his | — | . 
Object: In all, 70 or 80, waiting upon that one Thought or Intent. So 
that there is not a Monarch upon the Earth, who is ſerved witli that Ma- 
jeſty, as every Man is, within the Territory of his o-] Bode. 

24. In the Uſe. of Things, is ſeen that Relation, which anſwers in 
{ome ſort, unto Geometrick Proportion. So, thoſe. Creatures, whofe 
Motion is flow, are Blind : But thoſe which have a quick Motion, have 
Eyes to govern or determine it: That is, as Blindneſs, is to a ſlow Moti- 
on; ſo is Sight, to a Quick. So thoſe Animals, which have Ears; have 
alſo Lungs: And, Vice verſa, thoſe which have no Ears; have no Lungs. 
For as Eyes, are to Motion ; ſo are Ears, to Speech. So likewiſe thoſe 
Animals which have Tecth, on both Jaws ; have but one Stomach : But 
moſt of thoſe which have no upper Teeth, or none at all ; have Three 
Stomachs: As in Beaſts, the Panch, the Read, and the Feck; and in all 
Granivorous Birds, the Crop, the Echinus, and the Gizard. For as 
Chewing is to an eaſie Digeſtion ; fo is ſwallowing whole, to that which is 
more Laborious. A Man, who hattva bigger Brain, in proportion to his 
Body, than any other Creature; hath alſo a better Hand. A Monkey 
hath a Hand, but with an Arm, not ſo well fitted to a Hand, as to a 
Foot. Nor can he put his Hands and Feet to their diſtinct Uſes, at the 
ſame time; as a Man, whoſe poſture is erect. As therefore Ears, are to 
Speech; or Eyes, to Motion; ſo is Reaſon, to Operation. 


25. This Relation is likewiſe ſeen, in the agreeableneſs between Man, : 


and other Parts of the Univerſe: And that in ſundry reſpects. With 
reſpect to his Generation, being a ſenſible and ſociable Creature, he is 
not made productive of his kind, as a Plant, within himſelf ; but by 
Coition with a Female. A way of Generation, which requires a great 
deal more of Art and Contrivance, in order to it. VVith reſpect alſo 
to his Senſes: Which are all gratify'd with their proper Objects, Taſta- 
ble, Viſible, and other ſenſible Things. With reſpect to his Figure. For 
he might as eaſily have been made, a Reaſonable Beaſt, or a Reaſonable 
Bird. But had he been a Quadruped , his Figure would have wanted 
that Majeſty, which is ſuitable to his Dominion over all other Creatures: 
His Foreteet would alſo have hinder'd his Amicable, and his Conjugal Em- 
braces. Had he been a Bird, he had been leſs Sociable. For upon every 
true or falſe ground of fear, or diſcontent, and other occaſions, he would 
have been fluttering away to ſome other place: And Mankind, inſtead 
of cohabiting in Cities, would like the Eagle, have built their Neſts up- 
on Rocks. And in both Cafes, he muſt have wanted Hands. As alſo 
with reſpect to his Bulk. For had he been a Dwarf, he had ſcarce been a 
Reaſonable Creature, For he muſt then, have either had a Jolt-Head ; 
and fo there would not have been Body and Blood enough to ſupply his 
| Brain with Spirits: Or he muſt have had a Small Head, anſwerable to 
his Body ; and ſo there would not have been Brain enough for his Buſi- 
1 nels. Certain it is, that no Man, Monſtrouſly Great or Little, was e- 
ver known to be very Wiſe. Or had the Species of Mankind, been Gi- 
gantick, he could not have been ſo commodiouſly ſupplyd with Food: 
kor there would not have been Fleſh enough of the beſt edible Beaſts; 


to lerre his turn. And if Beaſts had been made anſwerably bigger, there” 


would not have been Graf enough. Boats and Shipping like wile, _ 
| ä ve 


Tok of the Legs, Belly, and Back, to keep him upright. Thoſe f 
Head: And thoſe of the Eyes, to pitch them on the 
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| have been anſwerably bigger: And ſo, too big, for moſt Rivers and &. 
Coaſts. Nor would there have been the ſame Uſe and Diſcovery of hi, 
Reaſon. In that he would have done many things by meer Strength, al 
for which he is how put to Invent innumerable Engines: And ſo far, 1. 
had been Reaſonable in vain, Neither could he ſo conveniently hay. 
uſed a Horſe, the Nobleſt of all Beaſts ; nor divers other Creatures; hz; 
he been much leſs, or bigger, than he is. But being of a middle Bulk, WA 
between the Largeſt and the Leaſt; he is the better fitted to manage ang 
uſe them all. For no other Cauſe can be aſſigned, Why a Man was not 
made Five 6r Ten times bigger than he is; as well as Ten times bigger 
than a Fox, or a Monkey; but his Relation to the reſt of the Univerſe. 
26. Now for every thing to have its own diſtin Eſſence, and tg 
have this Eſſence projected or deſigned ; are two things. Should ary 
Man then, that knows not the Admirable Structure of an Eye, or of 
an Ear; be fo very weak, as to think it poſſible, for Matter forty. Wm 
touſly moved, or mixed, to hit upon the making of an Eye, or «x 
Ear; yet did Wings deſign the Making of an Eye? Or did Lung; 
deſign the making of an Ear > Did no Teeth, that is, Nothing, de. 
ſign the making of Three Stomachs ? Did the Eye take care, there 
ſhould be Light for it to ſee by? or the Light forecaſt, to match it (eli 
with an Eye? Or the Male Parts, which ſerve unto Generation, to ft } 
themſelves with a Female: Or Man, to be furniſhed with the World 
about him 2 Nothing can be more vain, than fo to ſpeak or think. We 
muſt therefore conclude, that there is a moſt Perfect Reaſon or Mind, 
Infinitely above the Operation of Matter and Chance, which is ay. . 
parent, both in the Make or Structure, and in the Uſe and Relation of 
27. And as the Eſſence, and the Relation of every Thing, in being f.. 
ted, beyond any Emendation, for its Action and Uſe ; ſhews it to p- 
ceed from a Mind of the Higheft Underſtanding : So the Nature of thi an 
Action and Uſe, in not being any way Deſtructive, or Troublefome; 
but tending} in each thing a- part, and conſpiring in many together, to 
Conſerve and Gratifie: is an Evidence of their proceeding from the 
Greateſt Goodneſs. For there be many who are very cunning and ſul 
tile in the Invention of Evil. And Engines have been fitted, with 2 
great deal of Art and Contrivance, for the Tormenting of Men. 1 
like manner, it had been altogether as eaſie for the Maker of the World, RR 
to have ſtocked it with all torts of Creatures, had he ſo pleaſed, which RR 
ſhould never have moved fo much as one Limb without Pain: which 
ſnould never have Seen, Heard, Smelt, Taſted, or Felt, any one thing 
but together with the greateft Torment: Nor have conceived any on: 
Phancy, but with Melancholy and Horror. And the Greatneſs of his 
Underſtanding, would have been demonſtrated in the Contrivance, 
though of ſuch Creatures as theſe. Bur in that he hath made, ſo man) 
kinds of Creatures, and beſtowed among them, ſo many forts of Motion, 
and of Senſe, and Cogitation ; all of them, fo far, as Natural, 4 
greeable, and Delighttul : He hath herein given a moſt Noble Inſtance, 
That his Goodneſs is equal to his Underſtanding. That he hath employ- 
ed dus Tranſcendent Wiſdom and Power; that by theſe, he might mat Wn: 
way for his Benignity ; as the End, wherein they ultimately acqu- 
eſee. Thus far of the Corporeal World. - 
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is ſhewed, That there is 
a Vital World, which God hath 
made: And what it is. 


** 


CHAP I. 
„„ 


1. TMN HE Univerſe conſiſteth, of the Corporeal 
and the Vital World: the Latter of which, 
s is next to be conſidered. And firſt, I ſhall 

A prove, That there is a Vital Subſtance in 

Nature, diſtin& from a Bod. 

2. The being hereof, is Poſſible, Rea- 
ſonable and Neceſlary. It is Poſſible, That 
is, the ſuppoſing of an Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance , inferreth no Contradiction; Be- 
cauſe God, who as he is the Cauſe of all 
other Beings,is the moſt Subſtantial Being : 
is Himſelf a Subſtance Vital and Incorporeal. For to make God, and 
with him all other Things, to be Corporeal: is to make him no more, 
than a Limb of the Whole. And is as much as to ſay, that this Limb, or 
Part of the Whole, made the VVhole. And in other reſpects, is the 
greateſt Nonſenſe that can be ſpoken. | 

3. Neither is it impoſſible, but that this Incorporeal Subſtance may 
have ſome ſort of Exiſtence, analogous to Corporeal Extenfion : tho 
we have no adequate Conception hereof ; nor therefore any proper 
Word, whereby to expreſs it. For every Motion, is in ſome ſort co- 
extended with the Body moved. Yet we cannot ſay, that Motion is 
Thick or Thin, or otherwiſe Great or Small, as is a Body. For if it 
were, then the fame Quantity of Motion, muſt always have the 
ſame Extenſion; which it hath not. For all the Motion in a Great Bo- 
dy, may be given at once to a leſs. Nor can Motion be ſaid, to be Long 
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or Short, as a Body. For then it would have a Permanent, and not a Suc- 


ceſſive Length. And Time and Place would be the fame thing. 

4. But whatſoever ſort of Exiſtence it is, which belongeth to a Vital 
Subſtance : our not having an Adequate Conception of it, is no Argu- 
ment againſt the Poſſibility of its Being. For a Worm or a Man born 
Blind, 
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Blind, can have no true conception of Light. Is there therefore no 


ſuch thing, as Light or Colour? A Fiſh, that hath no Ears, can have no 
true Conception of Sound. Doth it therefore follow, that there is ng 
ſuch thing as Mufick > 31111 

F. It may be ſaid, That were there any ſuch Incorporeal Subſtance; 
then, being one part of our ſelves, we ſhould know it better. But this 
doth not follow. All that we can infer from hence, 1s only thus much; 


That as he who hath an Eye, knows what it is, to ſee: So a Man too 


if poſſeſſed of a Thinking Subſtance; ſnould know, what it is, to Think. 
And ſo he doth. But there are Millions, who can ſee very well, and 
yet know not the Structure of an Eye: That is, in Truth, they know 
not what an Eye is. As therefore Men may ſee, without a true and ade- 
uate Conception of an Eye: So may we think, without a true and a. 
Sci Conception of the Subſtance by which we Think. So abſur d it 
is, to argue, from our not Comprehending, to the Non-being of 
Things. | | 


6. And if the Exiſtence of an Incorporeal Subſtance be Poſſible: It i; 


alſo Reaſonable, that it ſhould Exiſt. Becauſe the being of ſuch a Sub. 
tance, implyeth the being of a more Excellent Thing, than any Cor- 
poreal. Since then, God was pleaſed to Make, that which is leg Excel- 
lent : It is reaſonable to believe, He hath alſo Made, that which is more, 
and nearer in Likeneſs to Himſelf. 

7. And it is Neceſſary, that it ſhould Exiſt. That is to fay, without 
a Subſtantial Principle, as the proper Subject of Life, diſtin from Bo- 
dy : There could be no Living, much leſs any Senſible, Thinking, or 
Reaſonable Thing: Whereof I ſhall make proof, in the Deſcription of the 
ſeveral Species of Life. OH * 

8. And firſt, if we will not look confuſedly, but diſtinAly on Things, 


it is evident, That Body cannot be Vital. For if it be, then is it ſo, 


either as Subtilized, or as Organized, or as moved, or aSEndowed with 


- Life, a proper and immediate Adjunct hergof, as well as Motion. But 


Body, can in none of theſe ways be Vital: And therefore, no way. 

9. Not as Subtilized. Some indeed, as the Acute Deſcartes, and after 
him, Dr. Milli, and others, have ſuppoſed, That a very Subtile, Aerial, 
Etherial, or Igneous Fluid, conteined in the Blood, Brain, or Nerves, or 
in them all; is the Life of an Animal. But if we go to the bottom of 
this Conceit, how vain is it? For though the ſaid Fluid be attenuated or 
ſubtilized, as far as we can conceive, or beyond Conceit , infinitely : 
Yet the Atomes whereof it conſiſts, are ſtill no more, than Parts of the 
Common Stock of Body. That is, Body, by being ſubtilized, can looſe 


nothing of its Corporeity. 


10. Neither can it hereby gain any thing, but Exility. For all degrees 


--0 Subtility, are Eſſentially, the ſame Thing. The greateſt degree, as 


well as any leſſer, depending ſolely upon the Diviſion of the Subtilized 


Body. And doth the dividing of a Dead: Whole, give Life to the Two 
Halvs2; Or doth Life conſiſt in Number, ariſing from Infinite Diviſion 


and Subdiviſion 2: | 
11. Again, the Corporeity of all Bodies, being the ſame ; and Sub- 

tility, of all degrees, and in all Bodies, being Eſſentially the ſame thing: 

could any Body, by Subtility, become Vital; then any degree of Subti- 


lity, would produce ſome degree of Life. As a greater degree, would 


produce more Lite; fo any leis degree, would produce ſome. That is, 
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"= \rcel of Ether, or ſuppoſe of Auimal Fire, being very ſubtile, will 
"> 3 1 51 : So the Steams of Animals, the Drops of a Miſt, a Heap 
os Sand, or a Sack of Corn, will all have ſome Life ; but being leſs and 
| leſs ſubtile, will have leſs : Which is all, Subtile Nonſenſe. | 
i 12. Neither can Body be Vital, as it is Organized. For to the Orga- 
4 1 of a Body, theſe Three Things are required, and no more ; vix. 
Cised, Shaped, and ſet together. 3 | | 
Yd ah That Cize can never make a Body to be Vital, is already proved. 
Neither can Figure do it. For if it could, then Bodies, ud Figur d, would 
bave Life. And conſequently, not only all Bodies, having ſome Figure; 
= would have ſome Life: But thoſe Bodies, which are of a more Com- 
Pier figure, would be more Vital. A Square Body, for inſtance, would 
by virtue of its Figure, be more Vital than a Triangular : Becauſe every 
Square, conteineth two or more Triangles. 5 | 
14. Nor can any poſſible Mixture of Cize and Figure. For as the 
= Mixture of Numbers, can beget nothing but Number: So the Mixture 
W of Cize and Figure, can beget nothing but Cize and Figure. For all 


manner of Mixture, is Eſſentially the ſame thing; As in a Diſcourſe of 


Mixture, I have formerly proved. If therefore it were in the Power 
of Mixture, to produce Lite; then every thing that is Mixed, qua Mix- 
ed, would be Vital. | | 

15. The Variety of the Mixture, will not ſuffice to produce Life. If 
it would, tho'a pot of Honey be a dull thing, is there any more in a 
pot of Mithridate > Nor will its being mechanically Artificial. Unleſs 
the Parts of a Watch, ſet, as they ought to be, together; may be ſaid 
W to be more Vital, than when they lye in a confuted Heap. Nor its 
being Natural. There being no difference, between the Organs of- Art 
and Nature; ſaving, that thoſe of Nature, are moſt of all Artificial. 
So that an Ear, can no more hear, by being an Organ; than an Artifi- 


WT cial Ear would do, had we Materials, and Skill, to make one like the 


Natural. And although we add the Auditory Nerves to the Ear, the 
Brain to the Nerves, and the Spirits to the Brain; yet is it (till, but 
adding Body to Body, Art to Subtility, and Engine or Art to Art: 
= Which, howſoever Curious, and Many; can never bring Life out of 
BE themſclves, nor make one another to be Vital. 

& 16. Neither can Body become Vital, in being Moved. For what then 
could have more Life, than Light, the moſt moveable of Viſible Bo- 
diese And any the ſelf fame Body, having a Quick Motion, would for 
that very reaſon, have more Life; and having a ſlow Motion, would 
have leſs. Nor can the fineſt Engine made by ee Art, or by Na- 
ture, become Vital, in being moved, any more than a Paper Kite. Nor 
n being Regularly Moved; that is, in a manner ſuitable to its Compo- 
ſure: No more than a pair of Organs, in being dexterouſly play d upon. 
For all Motion, Regular or Irregular, Simple or Compounded, Quick 
or Slow, is Eſlentially the ſame thing. Were then, a Man, or other A- 
nimal, nothing elſe but an Organized Body ; let his ſeveral Organs be 
never ſo artificially made, and Variouſly and Regularly moved: Yet at- 
ter all, he would be no more, than a finer ſort ot Bartholmew-Baby. 

. 17. Neither can Body be endowed with Life, as another proper and 
immediate Adjunct thereof, ſuperadded unto Motion. For Body, is nei- 
ther Productive, nor immediately Receptive, of ſuch an Adjunct. Not 

Pro- 


Bulk, Figure, and Mixture: Or, that the Parts of the Organ, be fitly 
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ved, it cannot do: Much leſs, can it produce Life, which is the 


a”. 
e 


productive. That is, Body is not Vital, as it is Subſtantial : Or, it;; 
not Productive of Life in it ſelf, by virtue of its being a Subſtantiq 
thing. For if Body cannot produce Motion, which is the leſs; and 
which, in the firſt Chapter of the firſt Book, concerning God, I have pro- 


reater. - ki | 
K 18. Nor is it Receptive of Life, as its proper and immediate Ag. 
junct. For if Life be a Thing, diſtinct from, and more excellent than 
Motion; as I have a little before ſhewed, it is: It then requires a more 
Excellent, and ſo a diſtin& Subject, to which it belongs. And there. 
fore ſomething, which is Subſtantial, yet Incorporeal. 

19. Again, the Modification of Body, having nothing to do, in the 
Production of Life; as I have even now alſo ſhewed : Were Life, an 
immediate Adjunct of Body, as Motion is; then, as all ſorts of Bodies, 
are capable of all ſorts of Motion; ſo they would be capable of all 
ſorts of Life; even of Intellection it ſelf. That is, every Atome, xz Wl: 
an Atome, would be capable of being Intellectual. To avoid which 
Abſurdity, we muſt allow the being of a Subſtantial Principle, diſtinct from 
Body, as the proper and immediate Subject of Lite. Or, that as Body, 
is the proper and immediate Subject of any Species of Motion: So there 
ought to be ſuch a Subſtantial Principle, as may be the proper and im. 
mediate Subject, not of one only, but of any Species of Life. 

20. What therefore Motion is, to all Bodies; that Life is, Suo modo, to 
all the Species of Vital Subſtance. By mediation of which Two Adjunds, 
there is an eaſie Commerce. between Things Corporeal and Incorporeil. 
That is to ſay, as all Corporeal Impreſſions, are tranſmitted by Motion 
unto Life, and by Bife to Vital Subſtance: So, vice verſa, all Vital 
Impreſſions, are tranſmitted, by Motion, unto Body. 

21. And from hence ariſes the Conformity, between the Impreſſions 
of the Mind, and the Motions of the Body. In an Argument, we Think 
orderly ; and fo, we Act and Speak. But in a Paſſion, we throw ere. 
ry Thought, Word, and Thing, out of its place. And all other Simi- 
litudes, whether in Conceipt, or Speech, between Things Mental and 
Corporeal, are grounded hereupon. 

22. Wheretore, the Organiſm of a Body, although it hath. nothing 
to do, in the production of Life, as hath been ſhewed : Yer is it neceſla- 
ry, that every Body ſhould have its Organiſm, agreeable to the Speci- 
es of Life, in the Vital Principle, wherewith it is endowed. So % 
hereby to be fitted to receive from, and transfer unto Life, all manner 
of proper Motions and Impreſſions. Life and Motion, being, as is ſaid, ME 
the Two Inſtruments of Commerce, between the Vital and the Corpore 
al Worlds. | =. 

23. Whence alſo the Union of Soul and Body, and of all Things Vi 
tal and Corporeal ; is nothing elfe, but the Congruity between the Lit 
and the Motion, which they cither have, or are capable of. 

24. Now the ſeveral Species of Life, ſeem to be reducible unto theſe 
Three; viz. Vegetable Life, Senſe, and Thought. 

25. The Lowelt Species of Life, whereof we can have any Concer 
tion, is ſuch a ſort of Life, as is without Senſe. The being where! 
is not impoſſible. For Intellection, which is one Species of Life, is ab- 
ſolutely diſtinct from Senſe ; as ſhall be proved. But a Diſtinction, on 
any one hand, ſuppoſeth a poſſibility on either. And it ſeems as caſe, 
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to conceive the being of ſome ſort of Life, without Senſe : As the be- 
ing of any one Senſe, without another. re, 
5. Vet neither by this Life, nor the Subject of it, do I mean, a 


2 


1 W principle of Motion. The Univerſal Stock of Motion, as that of Mat- 


ter, being neither encreaſed, nor diminiſhed, but only transfer d. But 
I mean, à certain Power to determine the manner of its being transfer d; 
or of returning an Impreſſion upon Bodies, ſuitable unto that which it 
receives: And more eſpecially, upon the Principles of Bodies, where- 
uith it ſeemeth chiefly to correſpond. 1 A bes 
_ -. By views of ws ag 1 ſuppoſe it is, That all Bodies have their 
1 here vity, W y they operate one upon another, more or 
= 3 A That there are Dark Rays, as well as Light ones. That the O- 
doors and other like Effluvia of Bodies, which waſt, and tend to dif- 
ole them; depend upon an External force, vi. the Air. But that 
== thc Radiations, by which Bodies are United; depend upon a force In- 
= ternal. And therefore, that as the Congruity between Life and Moti- 
on, maketh the Union between the Soul and Body: So the Congruity 
RX between Motion and Motion, maketh or promoteth the Union, or In- 
dclination, of one Body to another. | 
28. This aforeſaid Power, from whence ariſeth the Spher of Activi- 
WS ty ; is 8 conſpicuous, — _—_ the ſorts of Magnetick Inclination , 
and in the Gravitation of a ies. But is that alſo, wherewith eve- 
W ry Corporeal Principle may probably be Endow'd : Or, to ſpeak proper- 
ly, may be Animated. For ſince the moſt ſimple Bodies, having a 
certain Regular and Immutable Cize and Figure; are hereby made Or- 
gans or Inſtruments, truly and properly ſo call d: It is as congruous, to 
rs * 4 Vital Oe, 2 of theſe, a is ſuitable to its Sim- 
niſm; as another ſuitable one, to any Organ more Compoun- 
* That is to ſay, to allow like to like, as well to an Atome, * to 
a Man. 
29. Neither can we fo reaſonably aſcribe unto Atomes, any Innate 
on. n 8 a 2 eL Life. For although it 
8 are ſome W in Moti 
is no State of Abſolute Reſt: Vet 1755 N 4 — 
— 5 6 hore. Lo 2 be L. Union of Bodies. So that any 
5 6 f 
__ ver Motion 15 recei os N JED 7 
1 
it. Of Which Principles we Na e * 4 5 3 
C ; allow a Stock, anſwerable to the 
orporeal , as one Moiety of the Univerſe. 
. 30. On = Directive Power of the former, and the Regularity o 
"M = 2 0 __—_ it is capable of Direction; depends the Generation 
ad _ . e Ln Power, being one and the ſame Vegetable Lite, 
— LT rod ay of Corporeal Nature; but more remarquably 
31. In the conſideration f tl 
Gener —_ ſtep by tep 15 fi — 8 „ 
go. But for the performance of this Work, a Vital or Directive Princi- 
plc, 22 of accellity to be aſſiſtant to the Corporeal. For as no Ge- 
5 — = be mn, without Principles regularly figur d: So, it 
at no Principles, without being aſſilted to a dererminate Mo- 
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tion, can be Regularly, that is, in due Order and Proportion, broughtand 
united together. | Sita, 

32. Nor are the Works of Nature, ever the leſs Artificial, becauſe 
of the Cooperation of the Vital Principle, with the Corporeal. For a8 
the Corporeal, cannot meaſure their own Motion and Mixture: 80 
neither could the Vital do it, were not the Corporeal thereunto fitted, 
by the Artifice of their Figure. 

23. And the like Method, is alſo neceſſary, unto Augmentation 
and Nutrition. Theſe being only the primitive Generation, multiply d, 
or continu'd. 

34. And it is the ſame Vegetable Life, whereby theſe Operations are 
performed in Animals, as well as in Plants. And which are ſtill going 
on, while we are aſleep, and all our Senſes locked up. And is alſo the 
reaſon, that while we are awake, we feel none of all thoſe Motions, 
which are continually made, in the diſpoſal of the Corporeal Princi- 
ples Subſervient herein. | 

35. There are Sundry Motions, both in Plants and Animals, depend. 
ing upon this Vegetable Life. The Motion of Reſtitution, in the Blad- 
ders of the Barque and. Pith, for the expreſſing of their Liquors, may 
hereby be promoted. And may alſo be allowed to the Air-Veſſels. The 
better to aſſiſt, at ſome Seaſons, in the advance and diſtribution of the 
Sap. Andinall theſe Parts, may have ſome reſemblance, to the Peri- 
ſtaltick Motion of the Gutts : Wherein it is of like Uſe, for the diſtri- 
bution of the Aliment. A Motion, whereof we have no perception, as 
depending on the Vegetable Life in an Animal. As alſo doth, the be- 
riſtaltick Motion of the Arteries. And inſtill a higher degree of Vt 
vacity, the Syſtole of the Heart. From which Vegetable Life, it like. 
wiſe is, that the ſaid Motion of the Heart, often continues, a great 
while after the Animal is dead. As doth alſo that of the Gutts, or of any 
Muſcule, if excited therein by cutting, or other hard Touch. And is 
imitated in a fainter degree, in thoſe Plants, which are commonly, 
tho unaptly, called Senſitive. As then, Hairs and Feathers, are Plants 
growing upon an Animal ; So theſe, are Vegetable Motions, in an 
A And therefore, though Vital, yet have nothing to do with 

enſe. | 

36. In all which, a moſt Wiſe and Benevolent Forecaſt, is apparent : 
whereby the Vegetable Life, is made ſo far independent on the Senſible: 
That notwithſtanding the perpetual Motion and Clutter in all the 
Rooms of the Houſe, viz. our Bodies; yet we take no notice at all 


of it, nor are in the leaſt, hinder'd or diverted, from any thing we have 
to do, as Animals, or as Men. ERR 
: © 
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1. H E next Species of Life, above the Vegetables is that of Senſe 
Wherewith ſome of thoſe Productions, which we call Plant- 


Animals, as the Urtica Marina, and the like, are endowed, as ons 
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er nigbeſt Species of Life. In which rank; we may alſo place. the 
ele er all Creeping Inſedts. And, thoſe inviſible dureh, into 
| which all ſort 


ing transformed fr | 
| / LA Tadpole, to a Canine or Humane Fetus, + 


2. In all theſe, Senſe ſeemeth to be a Species of Life, diſtinct from 
any above, or below it. And ſo, to be the Adjunct of a diſtinct Prin- 


ciple. 


culars aforeſaid, are all of them Senſible, without Thought. And 


1 and muſt alſo depend, upon a diſtinct Principle. Nor do] fee any rea- 
_—_ wn at all, why the Vital Principles of Things, as well as the Corpo- 
= ral, may not be compounded. Provided, that as the Mixture of the 


( 


5 


Vital, to that of the whole. WS any | 
3. All Senſe, is a certain Mode of Life, in a Vital Subſtance ; an- 
WW (Grerable to a certain Mode of Motion in a Body. The difference be- 


. 


teen Vegetable and Senſible Life, ſeemeth to be this; that in the 


WW former, the Impreſſion ariſing from the Motion, is entirely re- 


daected, and loſt in an Inſtant. In the latter, it is Immerſed and 
retein d. | 


F 4. The Modes of Motion, on which the Modes of Senſe depend ; 


leſs ſpace, or in more or leſs Time. The Compounded, are likewiſe 
Two in general; either as one Mode of Motion, is repeated over a- 
gain; or as ſeveral Modes, of Magnitude, Celerity, or both, are mixed 
togetf®. Which are all the Varieties, that Motion is capable of; and 
= arc the grounds, of all the Varicties of Senſe. F EY 
LES 5. Every Motion ſtrong enough to affed the Organ, produceth ſome 
_ Scnſe. But all Senſe, ſo far as Grateful, dependeth upon the Equali- 
2 oF, or the Proportionality, of the Motion or Impreſſion which is 
made. 


Motion, maketh a fuller or a broader Sound. For albeit, the Baſe and 
Treble ſtrings of a Viol, be tuned to an Uniſon: Vet the former 
= will {till make a bigger or broader ſound, than the latter, as making a 
broader beat upon the Aer. ELLA . 
== 7. The Celerity of the Motion, makes a Stronger or Lowder Sound; 
1 and withal, a Sharper or Higher Tone or Note: As is obvious in tune- 
ng any ſtringed Inſtrument. | | 8 
8. But it is the Equality of the Motion, that is, the repetition of 
dhe pulſes of the String upon the Aer, at Equal diſtances of Time, whe- 
der the Motion be great or ſmall, quicker or flower, which maketh 
the Sound to be Muſical. PE 

9. And it is this Synchroniſm in the Vibrations of a String, which 
continues the ſameneſs of the Tone or Note which it makes, ſo long as 
it makes any Sound. For though the Sound grows weaker and weak- 
er, till it ceaſeth: Yet it keeps to the ſame Tone, from firſt to laſt. 
Which is allo a plain and ſufficient demonſtration, of the Synchroniſm 
n the Vibrations of a Pendulum. And the fame is to be underſtood, of thoſe 
in the ſides of a Pipe or Bell. L 380 10. And 


* 


* 


s of Sperme Inſects, are probably. converted, upon their 
om one Species to another; as from a Canine or 


That it is diſtinct from any above, is plain. In that the Parti- 


therefore, it is alſo diſtinct from that below. That is, it is ſuch a Mo- 
dification of Life, as renders it a diſtinct Species from the Vegetable, 


Corporeal, is ſuitable to the Nature of every Part: So the Union of the 


care Simple or Compounded. The Simple, are Two Generals; Magni-, 
= tude, and Celerity: That is, as any one Motion, is made in more or 


6. To inſtance, firſt, in Hearing or Sound. The Magnitude of the 
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2 Muſical Concord. So, if Two Strings, are tuned to an Uniſon; the 


made by ſuch Motions, as are neither Equal, nor Proportional, but In- 


in the Rays of each Colour, by which it is exhibited a Beautiful Co- 


10. And as the Equality in the Motion of the ſame firing, maker) 
the Sound to be Muſical : So is it either an equal, or a certain Pro- 
portional Meaſure, between the Motions of Two Strings, which maketh 


Celerity of the Vibration, will be the fame in both. If to an Eighth, 


the Celerity will be double in the one, to that in the other. If to 4 


Diapaſen and a Diapente, or an Eighth and Fifth together, that is , 
Twelfth, it will be treble : As may be obſerved by a Monochord, 
11. Whence it alſo ſeems, That a Muſical Diſcord, as a Seventh, i; 


commenſurable. 


12. Upon the ſame ground, the Sound of a Drum, tho leſs Muſical, 
as to every ſingle Beat: Yet is ſo far acceptable, as in making the ſeye. 
ral Beats, .is kept a proportional Time. | | 

13. The Objects likewiſe of the Eye, viz. the Figures of Things, are 
ſo far Beautiful, as they are Uniform; that is, Equal, or Proporcional, 
Or as the ſame Line, or Surface, is Equally, or Proportionally repeat. 
ed; and fo, a like Impreſſion made upon the Eye. 

14. And it is therefore reaſonable to believe, That ſome certain Equal 
Motion, is the Cauſe of all Beautiful Colours, as well as of Beautiful 
Figures, and of Muſical Sounds. I do aſſent, That Colours, as our 
Learned Mathematick Profeſſor Mr. Newton, hath well ſhewed, are not 
Qualifications of Light, depending meerly upon Refractions, or Re- 
flections: But that there are ſeveral ſorts of Rays, adapted to produce 
ſeveral ſorts of Colours. But to what Mr. Newton hath faid, I add, 
That there is a certain Equal Motion, in the Atomes of each Ray, or 


lour. And a certain Proportional difference, between the deggees of 
Celerity, in their Motions, by which the faid Colours are diſtinguiſh- 
ed one from another. I ſay then, That while the ſeveral Species of 
Rays, as the Rubifick , Cerulifick, and others, are by Refraction {epa- 
rated one from another ; they retein thoſe Motions, which are proper 
to each of them. But when they are made to Converge, and fo are 
mixed together; though their Lucifick Motion be continu'd , yet by 
interfering one with another, that Equal Motion which is the Coloni 
fick, is interrupted. And that, as a Higher Note is produced, by more 
Celerity in the Motion ; and a Lower Note, with leſs: So a Red, the 
Higheſt and Strongeſt of all Beautiful Colours, is made by Rays leaſt 
Reirangible, becauſe leaſt Reſiſtable, or the Quickeſt and the Strongeſt: 
But Blew, which is the Loweſt or Fainteſt ; by Rays, though alſo E- 
qually moved, yet of a fainter Motion. Or, in ſhort, as Sound and 
Light, ſo a Muſical Sound and a Beautiful Colour, the Key of a Note, 
and the Refraction of a Colour, have all the ſame Ratio. 

15. What the Viſible Figures of Bodies are to Sight; that the Fi- 
gures of their Principles are to Taſte. Wherein, as it is the Similarity 
or Equality of the Atomes of each Principle, and of their Mixture, 
Which derermines every leaſt Molecula of Principles, in the ſame Bo- 
dy, to the produeing of one and the ſame Taſte : So it is the Mixture 
of the ſaid Principles, in different Proportion in divers Bodies, which 
produceth the ſeveral Species of Taſte : Whereof, in a Diſcourſe of tht 


Taſtes of Plants, I have given Inſtances at large. * 


16. And 
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way of T oe? 8 
. bg 4 Noſe, being cover d with a Lining made of a Stuff, 


ehich differs from the Facing of the Tongue. | | 

ar The Pleaſure likewiſe or Pain, ariſing from all ſorts of Touch, 
depends upon the Equality or Inequality of the Motion, which is made 
in the Touched Parts. For the Lining of the Pudenda, both in Male 


to another. By which means, the ſoft Touches, which are given them 
nina the Act of Coition, produceth not only a gentle Vibration, and 
cherefore an Equal Motion, in each Fiber; but alſo an Uniform Moti- 
on in all the Fibers, in relation one to another. 12 = 
_— 13. On the contrary, Tickling, though it comethalſo from a ſoft Touch, 
pet is very Troubleſom and Diſpleaſing. For that the ſaid Touch, pro- 
= Juceth a Deformed Motion, anſwerable to the Poſition of the Fibers in 
che Skin. Which is not Uniform, as in the Parts aforeſaid, but Con- 
founded and Irregular ; almoſt like to that of Wool in a Hat, as in the 
= Chapter of Compounded Bodies, is obſerved. Wherefore alſo a Hard 
Touch, tickleth leſs, than a Softer. ' The former being of force e- 


: 4 Enough, to carry the Motion of the Fibers more one way, that is, to 


make one Motion, ſomething Uniform in the Skin. Whereas a Softer 
Touch, being only ſufficient, to put every Fiber into its own proper 
Motion: There is made, a Multitude, though of ſoft, yet very Irregu- 
lar and Interfering Motions, anſwerable to the Texture or Poſition of 
the Fibers of the Skin, wherein they are made. Which is alſo one rea- 
ſon, why the Lips are turned outward, fo as not to be coverd with the 
BS Common Skin. Leaſt the Soft Touch, often uſed in a Kiſs, ſhould 
= tickle the Lipps, as it will the Forehead, and thereby take away the ac- 
ceptableneſs of that Conjunction. | 

FS 19. But in all Pain, there is a Deformity, not only in the Motion 
= of the Fibers, but alſo of the Principles whereof they conſiſt. Either 
by a Solution of their Continuity, as in Burning, Cutting, Contuſi- 
ons; or by any great Tendency to that Solution, as in Convulſions, or 
Strains. For neither of theſe can be, but by the Deformed Motions 
of the ſaid Principles. And as a Solution or, Diſunion of the ſaid Prin- 
ciples, or a Tendency to it, cauſeth Pain: So a Diſunion of the Corpo- 
real Principles and the Vital, cauſeth Death; and a Tendency to 
a * — that we call Heart Sickneſs, which is a Tendency to 


meſtick Inſtruments or the Organs of the Body; but alſo the Forreign, 
. the Aer, Light, and other Principles, are all contrived, to aſſiſt in 
the Variation of Senſe, Particularly, it may here be obſerved, That 
_ 25 thoſe conſiſtent Bodies, which by means of their Subſtance or Figure, 
are the moſt capable of Vibration, make the moſt Muſical Sounds: So 
dhe Air it ſelf, which by its Elaſticity, is capable of the like Vibration; 
is the moſt proper of all other Fluids, for conveying of ſuch Sounds; 
that is, of ſuch Motions, as are fit to produce them. Which ſhews, 
that the Keys, as well as the Locks, were all of them fitted Ward to 
Ward, by the ſame Wiſdom, and comprehended in one entire Scheme 
of the Univerſe. g 


21. It 
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16. And hereunto anſwerable, are the Cauſes of Scent, which is a- 
aſting Bodies, by their Efluvia. All the Folds in the 


and Female, is compoſed of Muſcular Fibers, which ſtand Parallel one 


20. By what hath been ſaid, it appears, how aptly, not only the Do- 
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211. It ſeemeth alſo, that if the Divine Architect had made more O,. 
ans; there would have been more Species of Senſe. But thoſe we 
N are as many, and of that ſort, as he thought fit for the Condition 
he hath here ſet us in, with relation to the World about us. 
22. And the Excellency of thoſe we have, doth herein further appear 
That though, for reaſons hereafter to be mention d, they are made ca. 
pable of Painful, as well as Pleaſing Impreſſions: Yet whether Plz. 
ſing or Painful, Grateful or Ungrateful ; the Notices which they give us 
of Senſible Things, are not Deceitful, but True and Juſt. 
23. To inſtance in Sight. I ſay, that though the Images of Thing, 
made in the Eye, are not Equal to the Things themſelves: Yet in that they 
are always made by a Regular Refraction; their Figure and Colour, are 
always Similar, and they are always Proportional in their Bulk. And 
are therefore alſo Proportional, to the Uſe we make of Viſible Things, 
24. True it is, that the Apparent Bulk, may be divers by means «f 
different Refractions. The ſame Body through a Glaſs, may appear 
a thouſand times bigger, than through. the Eye. And being the Eye 
it ſelf repreſents every thing by Refraction; the ſame Body, or Part 
of a Body, may alſo appear a thouſand times bigger, through the Eye 
of one Animal, than through the Eye of another. Or than it would 
appear, through an. Optique Glaſs, which ſhould make the Rays of 
Light as much to Converge, as by a Microſcope, they are diffuſed. Of 
which diverſities, though we know not the neareſt unto the Real Quan 
tity of Things: Yet the Images the Eye receives, are always proporti- 
onal to the Things themſelves, and one to another. And therefore, to 
the ordinary and common uſe we make of them. —_— 
25. Now as that which is Similar, © whatſoever is Proportional, a; 
well as that which is Equal, is True. And God hath made Sente, not 
to deceive us; but to be a faithful and ſufficient Guide, ſo far as be. 
longs to its own Province, in the Judgment which we make of Sen- 
ſible Things. gig | | 
26. But albeit the Inſtruments of Senſe, both the Foreign, and the 
Domeſtick, or thoſe which are compoſed together in our own Bodies, 
are admirably hereunto fitted : Yet are they not ſufficient of themſelves, 
to produce Senſe. For if ſuch a certain Motion or Impreſſion, on the 
Organ, were it ſelf the Senſe : Then any Body, having the ſame Moti- 
on or Impreſſion, as the Organ hath ; would alſo have the ſame Senſe, 
A Bell, which by the Air gives its own Motion to the Ear; would it 
ſelf alſo hear : And a Wall ina dark Room, which receives a Land: 
skip, as the Eye doth ; would alſo ſee. Which to fay, if it be very ab- 
ſurd; then is it as abſurd, to ſuppoſe any Domeſtick, as well as For- 
reign Inſtrument, ſelf ſufficient to the production of Senſe. The Uſe 
hereof, being only to miniſter to the Modification of Lifein the Vital 
Principle, wherein the Eſſence of Senſe doth conſiſt ; as in the forego 
ing Definition of Senſe, hath been ſaid. g 
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CHAP. III. 


Of. Mind. And firſt, of Pang, 
or Phantaſtick Mind. 


Ss. THE Vital Principle, which we call Mind, is that which hath 
the power of Thought. Diſtinct from Senſe, and above 
WW: ris true, à Thinking Creature, cannot Feel, without Thinking. 
nut to Feel, and to Think, are Two things. For tho a Man's Finger 
reels; yet it doth not Think it Feels. 2 a 
12. The Two general Species of Mind, arg Phantaſtick and Intellectu- 
=... Of Phancy, we muſt diſtinguiſh, The Organ, the Images, and the 
Vital Ads. Is : | 

Z. The Organ of Phancy, is the Brain. And therefore, as the Ima- 
ees of Senſe, are modeld according to the Nature of the Senſofies : 
o the Images of Phancy, according to that of the Organical Parts of 
the Brain: The ſeveral Prominences whereof, being the Shops or Store- 
WS Houſcs for that purpoſe. | 

4. The Images of Phancy, are either a ſort of Copies of thoſe of Senſe ; 
or certain Signatures, or ather Items, whereby they are repreſented. 

5. The Acts of Phancy are Vital. And therefore altogether diſtin, 
from the Figure, Poſition, or Motion of the ſaid Images, or any thing 
elſe hereunto belonging. But imply a Power, both of Uſeing, and 
Making theſe Images; as will hereafter appear. 


in which, it is the chief Faculty. Moſt of them, have a good Memo- 
ry. And withal, ſome kind of Foreſight. For a Dog will run, when 
he ſees a Cudgel ; that is, Foreſees, Beating. They are not without 
their Hope and Fear, Love, Anger, and other Paſſions. A Cock Threa- 
tens, when he ſets up his Creſt; and Triumphs, when he Crows. Their 
Works are alſo very Curious; as the Bags of Silkworms, the Honey- 
Cooms of Bees, the Neſts of Birds; in which there is much Variety of 
Artifice, for the Conveniency of the Dam, and the Safety of her Brood. 
Principally in thoſe Countries, where Noxious Creatures abound. All 
which, and other like Actions, Paſſions, and Operations, are under the 

Government of Phancy, as their Supream Faculty. | 
7. For firſt, they are not Improvable beyond their own proper Ge- 
dias. A Dog, will never learn to Mew; nora Cat, to Bark: Altho' 
chair Vocal Organs, are made well enough for either of thoſe Notes. 
So a Singing Bird, will not learn to Talk; nor a Talking Bird, to 

ing. Nor will ſhe be taught, to make any other Neſt, but her own. 
8. Again, they work not Electively, or upon propoſing to them- 
ſelves an End of their Operations. A Bee, doth not deſign to lay 
up Honey for a Winter Stock: But ſucking her delicious Food to a Sur- 
charge, is forced to vomit up the greater part of it in the Hive. Nor 
is the SI. worm concerned for the Silk-Trade : But takes, it may be, 
as much pleaſure in drawing out her Silk; or a Spider, her Web; as 
another Animal, in ejeting his Sperme. A Cow, conſults not the 
better Concoction of her Food, by chewing the Cudd: But lies down 
| | quietly, 


6. The Power and Uſe of Phancy, is great, even in Brute-Animals ; 
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quietly, only to enjoy the Taſte of it. And Men themſelves, do mary 
things, which though materially, the means to a certain End; yet fol. 
mally, that is, in the Intent of the Doer, they are not. Who almoſt Wl: 
in Eating, thinks of any thing further, than to ſatisfie his Hunger, Wl 
Whereas the chief End of Eating, is the maintaining of Life, for which ai 
Hunger, is but a Bait. So Coition, is the way to get Children: zu Wl 
how ſeldom is the getting of Children thereby intended? Which ſhey, Wl 
that Men, much more other Creatures, may do many things, which 
very afyly ſerve to ſome certain End, whereof they have no conſide 
ration. "Fri | 
9. Their 


Operations likewiſe, in ſome reſpects, are ſuperior to tho 
of Men. For they perform them, without Teaching or Imitation, 4 
Silk-Worm makes her own Monument, which ſhe never ſaw done 
And without Diſquiſition. A Bird never tryes, by way of Eſſay, ty 
make or mend her Neſt; nor a Bee, her Cell: But uſeth one and the 
ſame certain Method, from the beginning, and that the beſt. If then 
their Operations proceeded from Reaſon ; the Reaſon of Brutes, would 
be Superior to that of Man: Who maketh nothing perfect at the firſ; 
but Tentando, learns to do that which is well and fit. | 

10. We ſee alſo Mad People, in whom Phancy reigns, to run upon 
ſome one Action, as Reading, or Knitting of Straws, without variati- 
on. And that which — upon a diſeaſed Phancy in Men; mai 
be the effect of a Natural one, in other Creatures. 

11. I fay then, that Sit- Worms make their Bags, Bees their Cooms 

and Birds their Neſts; not from any Forecaſt, or regard to their beim 
commodious for the Ends, to which they ſerve: But as they are d. 
reed and conſtrained to it, by a Strong and Immutable Phancy, which 
they have of thoſe Works, and the Actions thereunto belonging. 80 
a Sill- Norm, though, having no Eyes, ſhe can have no conceit « 
Light and Colours: Yet by Feeling, may have the true Senſe and Con. 
ceipt of any Figure. So a Bees Eye, being made like. a Multiplying 
Glaſs, may multiply to her Senſe and Phancy, every thing he 
ſees; and thereby diſpoſe her, as to a numerous Society, ſo to her work: 
ing upon a Coom, which conſiſteth of a numerous pile of Cells. & 
the Phancy of a Bird, may be ſo diſpoſed, as to conceive a Cleer and Per 
fect Draught of her Neſt : Which, from ſome hint of Senſe, or of Senſe 
and Phancy combin'd, ſhe is irreſiſtably moved to make. For which 
purpoſe, thoſe Protuberant Parts of the Brain, called the Chambers of 
the Optique Nerves ; are in all Birds, made very large. Not to givt 
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them a Quicker. Sight, as ſome Learned Anatomiſts have thought: T lat. 
it is the advantagious Organiſm of the Eye, by which that is procu- i ing 
red: But to be the means, of their conceiving a Stronger Phancy c alle 
Viſible Things. By which Strength of Phancy, the Specifick Colows n 
of Wild Birds, are likewiſe preſerved conſtant unto every Species. 1 A 
are alſo the Specifick Colours of Fiſhes : In which the Bulk of the fail red 
Chambers, is very Conſpicuous, as well as in Birds. | = 


12. The Genius of Birds and other Animals, as aforeſaid, is a great 
demonſtration, of that Supream Wiſdom, by which they were made 
Where, the Modification of Phancy, and its Combination with Senſe 
and Senſible Things, is with ſo much Art contrived; as in very greit 
variety, to imitate the Intellectual Operations of Mankind. TI 


Divine Reaſon, running like a Golden Vein, through the whole Leaden 
Mine of Brutal Nature. TY -" "3. 
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1. But Human Phancy, as it is much more Copious; ſo forotlie 


t part, engobled witli 2 Mixture of Reaſon: Upot Both whſcht c- 
ö 1 | ounts, it challenges a particular Deſcription. _ 


14. Phancy, ſtrictly taken, is Mind immediately occupy d about Sen- 
ſible Things, and its own Ideas of thoſe Thin AA, a c SE 0 1 5 W 
15. The Acts of Phancy, in general, are wo, Perception, and Vo- 
lition. Firſt, we Perceive the Object; and then, we ure ſome way or 
other Aﬀected with it. | AST £2 *, ONT ON Ent 
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ror tho the Faculty be one; yet the Act or Conceit, is divers. And there- 
core there can be no Senſus Communis, which ſome talk of. For we carts 
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ot Phancy, that we ſee a Sound, or Hear a Colour. fp 
17. Every Species of Phancy, hath its Modes. In general, Three, 
z. Recognition, of a Thing, as Preſent; Memory, of a Thing, as 
SEP; and Foreſight, of a Thing, as to Come. | e 
18. Recognition, is the Internal Senſe or Phancy of Things, as Pre- 

eent. Or a Power of Making or Conceiving ſuch Images, or Tokens, 
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17 Wof Senſible Things, as are ſome way or other anſwerable to the Origi- 


ns. Whereby we are able to Phancy, that we See, and Hear thoſe 
things, which we do not, as if we did. More evidently in Dreams: 
when the Phancy hath full Power to create them in the Senſories them- 
celves, then unoccupy'd by External Impreſſions. But as truly, when 
SE wc arc awake. The Thought of a Triangle, is a Triangle. Its ordina- 
ry, to make a Ring of Bells, to ſay what we will. No Man could draw 
=: Picture, or compoſe a Tune; if he had not every Stroak of his Pen- 
= cil, and every Note, drawn and ſung in his Phancy beforehand. lt is 
the Phancy of Sweetneſs in a Flower, or Apple, which tempts us to 
Smell or Eat. And the Phancy of Pain, is Pain: For ſome have ſwoon- 
ed, only at the Sight of a-Wound. | 

109. Memory, is the Conceit of a Thing, as Paſt. By Recognition 
BS wc Phancy, that we Do See: By Memory, that we Did. Recognition, 
= cnminently called Phancy, may be Strong, when Memory is Weak : And 
bo the contrary. Becauſe Phancy, hath reſpect to Continual Quantity; 
as in a Painter, who hath an Entire Conceit of all the Parts of what 
be intends to Draw. But Memory hath reſpe&t alſo to Succeſſive 
ARTE Quantity, that is, Time. 1 

20. It is either Natural, or Artificial. The latter, is properly cal- 
led Reminiſcence. By the former, a Thing comes to Mind: By the 
latter, we call. it to Mind; that is, by ſome certain Method of Think- 
ing, hit upon the Images of Things paſt. By which Faculty, we are 


also able, to take notice of the Order of Precedence and Subſequence, 


48 


in which they are paſt. 
2. When we forget Things; either the Impreſſions are oblitera- 
ed, or the images diſſolved into their firſt Principles, or Extermina- 
ed from the Brain, with the Current of the Animal Spirits into the 
Nerves. The reaſon, why Men of much Buſineſs, forget more than 
_ rs of the ſame Age; the Elder Images of things, being deſtroyed, 
or excluded, by the Crowd of new ones. | HH 

. 22. Foreſight, is the Conceit of a Thing, as to come. As real and 
GiſtinCt a Mode of Phancy, as Memory of what is paſt, For other- 
ie, no Man could Hope or F ear, upon the proſpect or conceit of 
x Good or Evil to come. Subſer ved, as Memory, partly by Extempore 
; 0 Impreſſi- 
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156. wich reſpect to the former, Phancy hath its Species, Modes, *hd 
Cchemes. The Species of Phancy, are juſt as many, as thoſe of Senſe. 
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Impreſſions, and. par tly * the per manent Images of Things ; «having 


perfectly Paſt, and the firſt Future: the reſt ſerving to expreſs the mix. 


mon to Men and Brutes. But Reminiſcence, and Forecaſt, or the Or- 


$3 


ger to diſtinguiſning them, from thoſe of Things Preſent and 
Paſt. | Bait: af 2 


- 


enies the being of any ſuch diſtinct Faculty. Becauſe, faith he, ng. 
thing can be phancyed, which is not: But Time to come, is not. By 
by the ſame Argument, we may deny the being of Memory. For 
Time paſt, no more, Is, than Time to come. And we may as well ſay, 
that there is no ſuch DE, as Time. For neither Time - paſt, nor 
Time to come, now Is; and Now, is but a Poynt, which is no Part of 
Time. But therefore, as we have a Conceit of Motion, coming, -1; 
well as by-gone: So have we of Time, which dependeth thereupon, 
24. As Foreſight, when it is Natural, anſwers to Memory; ſo when 
Methodical, it anſwers to Reminiſcence; and may be called Forecaſt 
All of them expreſſed in the Tenſes given to Verbs. Memory faith, I did 
See; Reminiſcence, I had Seen: Foreſight, I ſhall See; Forecaſt, I ſha 
have Seen. Wherein two . Future Times, are ſo compared together, 
as the nearer of the two, expreſſed by the Particle Have, is looked 
upon, as paſt. The Greeks have given their Paſſive Verbs, Nine Tenſe, 
Yet the Radical Letters of the ſeveral Forms, by which they are expreſ 
ſed ; ſhew, that they are all derived of Three; viz. The Preſent, the 


ed Conceits of theſe three Times. 


25. The Schemes of, Phancy, are its Deſigns or Compoſures. Some- 
times the Images only of one Species, are compounded ; as of Two or 
more Colours, or Figures. Sometimes, of divers Species, as of Sight, 
Sound, and Touch; that is, of a Man, Groaning, with Pain. Some 
times the Modes are alſo compounded ; as of the ſame Man, alſo Laugh- 
ing at a Jeſt. All which, may be over and over decompounded; as in 
the Phancy of a Feaſt, a Cavalcade, or a Battel. 

26. The Power of Phancy appears, not only in Drawing the Schemes 
of Things according to Senſe ; But alſo in ſuch a manner, as they ne- 
ver were in Senſe: As of a Horſe, eating a Lobſter. The parts indeed, 
of this Image, the Horſe, and the Lobſter, are both derived of Sen: 


But this Compoſition, never was in Senſe, nor ever will be, but only 
in Conceit. . | 


27. Every Scheme of Phancy, hath its Parts, and its Lights or Co- 
lours. With reſpect to the former, it is Entire, or Mutilated. To 


the latter, Lively, or Faint, For a Scheme, though truly drawn, yet 
for, want of its due Colours, may look Flat. 


— - 


28. Theſe Schemes, are the Materials of Wit and Ingenuity. One 
that conceives a ſtrong and cleer Scheme,. of the Kinds, Meaſures, and 
Proportions of Sounds, hath a Muſical Genius ; if the like, of Flat 
Figures, one. for Painting; if of Figures and Poſtures, for Deſigning ; 
if of Solid Figures, for Sculpture; or for Architecture; if of Figures 
and Motions, for an Engineer. And one that hath the like Schemes of 
Senſibles and Inſenſibles, with the Art of repreſenting one by the other; 
may make an Orator, or a Poet: Whoſe Buſineſs it is, to give Drauglits, 
of the Virtues, Vices, and Affections of Mankind. 

29. Of the Perceptive part of Phancy, now deſcribed ; Recognition, 
Memory, and Foreſight, as hath been hinted, are in ſome degree, com- 
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es of. Things, are proper to Mankind. And ſo are Ingenuity and 


poſed reſembling of ſome Senſible thing by another. A Parret ſpeaks 
the Words ſhe hears, but not by Imitation. For to Imitate, is not on- 
ly, to do like another; but to propoſe to do it; Which a Parret doth 
not do. No more than a Man that yauns, when he ſees another yaun, 
may be ſaid to Imitate him. Much leſs have Brutes any of that Wit, 
—_ which maketh uſe of Senſible Things, whereby to repreſent things In- 
_—_ cc. - ** nn 128 I 
1 2 Upon Perception, follows Volition. For all Affections and Pail 


of Things, and the Arbitrary Compoſition of the Ima- 


Wit ; even the loweſt kind, which lyeth in the Imitation, or pro- 


ons, are the Volitions of Phancy. Theſe are Two in general, Appe- 


tite or Inclination, and Averſion. For we Will to Avoid, as well as to 
_— Enjoy or Obtcin. Love, is an Appetite or Will to ſome Good, abſo- 
WE lutcly conſidered : Delight, to that Good, as Preſent : Deſire, as Ab- 
Ws ſent ; Hope, as Atteinable. On the contrary, Hatred, is a Will to a- 
void ſome Evil, as Evil: Grief, as Preſent : Fear, as Abſent : Deſpair, 
as Unavoidable. | 
31. There are ſome Mixed Affections; as Anger and Shamefacedneſs. 
Anger, is Hatred of ſome Preſent Evil, with Hope of overcoming it. 
For if it be Inſuperable, the Anger ceaſeth, tho the Hatred remains. 
Shameſac dneſs, is Hatred of Diſgrace, with Hope of avoiding it. Whence 
it is, that the Blood riſeth in the Cheeks, both of thoſe who are Angry, 
and of thoſe who are Abaſh'd. And if they deſpair of overcoming that 
they Hate, they both look Pale. RS 
322. Beſides theſe, there are many other Symptoms of Humane Af- 
fecdions; as Laughing, Weeping, Dancing, Trembling, Sighing, and 


re Heart. Which hath given occaſion, not only to the Unlearned, 
bot to ſome Philoſophers, to think the Heart the Seat of all our Affe— 
tons and Paſſions. But we may as well make our Eyes, the Seat of 
or Afctions, when we weep; or the Lungs, when we laugh; or 
or Hands, when we fight; or a Horſe's Ears, when he pricks 
em up; or a Dogs Tail, when he waggs it; as the Heart, when it 
cis or beats. The Affections themſelves, being ſeated only in the 
nd or Phancy : While the Viſible or Senſible Motions of the Parts 
715 1 , are made the Signs and Inſtruments of the Vital Power 
nſeen. 


33- The Aﬀetions, by the repetition of thoſe Conceits from whence 
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4 0 the Object, are then properly called Paſſions. 

44. Sometimes, as they are Supernumerary ; as in thoſe which oc- 
ton Madneſs. Wherein the Images of ſome one Perſon or Thing; 
=  cxtreamly multiply'd; as not to allow room enough for the re- 
prion and due diſpoſal of the Images of other Things. And fo like- 


3 


ei vehement Anger, or vehement Concupiſcence; ſeveral ſorts of 
ladneſs for a ſhort time. 

„. And ſometimes, as they are Ill- compounded; as in Envy, or Ma- 
ce. VVherein the Images of Perſons and Things, are falſe and fictiti- 
us; like that of a Centaur. A fort of Monſtrous Conceptions in the 
ram, bke thoſe which happen in the VVomb. 


N 8 36. The 


eq ariſe, turn to Habits. And when they are Irregular or Diſproportion'd 


eſpecially Palpitation, or ſome other Unequal Motion, or Uneaſineſs of 


Of Phancy. Boo I} 


Deſign of Body, howloever qualifi'd. 


be Preſent, and that which is cis vel citra, to be Paſt, or To come 


the Phancies of Men, are. But if Corporea!, I then ask, Do they Reſt, o 


36. The Power of Phancy, in making the Images of Things ay 
the great Uſe hereof : ſhew the Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of its Author. 
The {aid Power, being above the Force, and the Uſe of it, above the 


37. For ſuppoſe theſe Images, to be of Viſible Things. They muſt 
then be Drawn, either in the Eye, or the Brain. Say, they are Drawn 
in the Eye. The Eye, can fee nothing, without Light. But we can 
Phancy, when aſleep, or with our Eyes ſhut, that we ſee a Square Fi. 
gure, or a Blew Coat, though we ſee them not. Now the Images of 
theſe Things, thus phancy'd to be ſeen, cannot be Drawn in the Eye 
but by ſome Cauſe, equal to that, by which is made a Real Viſion: 
that is, able to make the ſame Regular Impreſſions upon the Eye. But 
it is impoſſible for any Organ, »or any part of it, to regulate it ſelf, 
Much leſs, may we refer the power of this Regulation, to the Animal 
Spirits, an Unorganized Fluid. Nor therefore, to any thing inferior to 
the Vital Principle, which we call Phancy. 

38. Or ſay, that theſe Images are formed in the Brain. Yet they ate 
Jndicatively, of the ſame Species with thoſe of Senſe. The Phancy of 
a Triangle, is not a Square; much leſs is the Phancy of Figure, a Co- 
lour. But the Organiſm of every part of the Brain, particularly, ofthe: 
Chambers of the Optique Nerves, in which, if any where in the Brain, 
the Phantaſtick Images of Viſible Things are made; is altogether difſe- 
rent from that of the Eye. And conſequently, the Motions and Impreſ 
ſions, which are made in a manner ſuitable to the ſaid Organiſm ; mul 
be altogether different, from thoſe made in the Eye. Ot which dife. 
rence, ſince the Brain cannot be a Judge, ſo as to make the Images in it 
ſelf, Indicatively, the ſame with thoſe in the Eye: We muſt of necell- 
ty, have recourſe, to ſomething Superior to the Brain or any Organiſm; 
and that is, unto Phancy. 

39. The Power of Memory and Foreſight, or the Thought of Pal 
and To come, proves the ſame. For ſuppoſe a Thought, to be nothing, 
but a certain Motion, communicated to the Animal Spirits, or tht 
Brain; as ſome Men conceit. This. Thought, muſt of neceſſity ceak nl 
with the ſaid Motion. And conſequently, were a Thought, nothing bu 
Motion; there could be no Thought or Conceit, of a Thing Palit, c Wn 
To come, but only Preſent. As being always and only ſome certal 
Form of Motion, which. is either Preſent, or not at all. 

40. Or ſuppoſe, the Thought of Preſent, Paſt, and To come, to be 
the ſame Motion, or alike Image or Impreſſion, transferred from ole 
part of the Brain, to another : That which is in ſuch a certain part, to 


Now this cannot be, without a Compariſon made between them, and 
ſo a Judgment, whether they are in the Preſent, Paſt, or To come pan. 
But to ſay, the Motions, Images, or Impreſſions, compare themſelves, 
is ridiculous. So that we muſt come at laſt, to a Vital Principl 
able to judge of them, in determining where they are, and what tl 
are apt to ſignifie. | 

41. The Power likewiſe of Compounding the Images of Things, de 
monſtrates the ſame. For theſe Images, are Corporeal, or Incorporeil 
He that ſaith the latter, granteth the Exiſtence of Incorporeal Beings 
Real, as to be the Cauſe of moſt of the Buſineſs of the World: For © 


Move! 
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| © > If they reſt, it were Impoſſible for them to be Compounded. 
= —_ — Images, as of a Man and a Horſe, be brought toge- 
ther, ſo as to make a Centaur, without being moved ? And ſo, Ten 
Thouſand other ways, If then in Motion, I ask again, How come 
they now, to be Compounded ? As they chance to meet together: 
That is equally Impoſſible. For nothing that comes by Chance, can 
come by Direction. But every one knows, he can compound the 
Images, in what manner, and as often as he pleaſes. The Power 
_ therefore of Compounding theſe Images, ſhews, That there is a Power 
of Moving them, and the Materials whereof they are made: That is, 
the Power of a Vital Principle, called Phancy. Without which, Body, 
= howſocver qualifid, could no more produce one Single Thought, than 
= make a World. | „ 

44. The Office of Phancy, is eminently ſeen, in its _ ſo related 
to the Brain, and the whole Body; as with the greateſt eaſe to make 
uůſe of them. And firſt, Generation it ſelf, doth in a great meaſure, 
= hcrcupon depend: viz. as a Man or other Animal, is hereby, partly, able 
= to beget his own Image. It being very probable, that the firſt Concep- 
tions or Rude Draughts of the Sperme-Animals, are begun, either in the 
Brain, or Teſticles, by the Power of Phancy. And that after a certain 
convenient time, they obtein a Viſible Bulk, in the Form of Humane 
Worms or Tadpoles, This is argu'd, from the Marks, which Longing 
Women, and they who happen to be affrighted, give their Children. 
Which ſhews the Power of Phancy, in making the Images of things : 
And that theſe Images, may be transfer'd from the Brain, though by a 
very long Circute, to the Womb. As alſo doth the Reſemblance, which 
Children bear to either of their Parents, as the Phancy of one, or the 
other, is the Stronger. And ſometimes, their reſembling of neither ; 
but ſome other Perſon, more agreeable to his or her prevailing 

= Phancy. | 5 

, 43. All Animal Motions, properly ſo called, and all Corporeal Ha- 
bits, do allo, more or leſs, depend upon Phancy. As for Inſtance, that 
of Speech. Itis wonderful to conſider, what a multitude of Motions, 
in the Lipps and Tongue, go to make all the Letters of Words in our 
common Talk; while we have no diſtin Thought, ſcarce of one Let- 
ter, but only of the Senſe of the whole. VVhich ſhews, both the fit- 
neſs of the Parts, for their joynt Service herein; and the near Relati- 
on of Phancy to theſe Parts, in directing all their Motions with ſo lit- 
tle concern. For as a Man, only by blowing now and then, into a Pair 
of Bagpipes, fo by a blaſt of Phancy, now and then into the Organs of 
Speech, he keeps both the one and the other in play, without any in- 
terruption, in the Muſick, or the Talk. And fo, in Singing, Dancing, 
Writing, Playing on the Lute, and other Artificial Motions, conſider d 
as Corporeal Habits, 

44- And the ſame Vivacity of Phancy, is ſeen in Mental Habits. In 
nothing more, than in Diſcourſe : Which differs from Talk or Speech, 
as a Man doth from a Statue. If the Eye be ſo rare an Engine, as to 
lee, all that Light can repreſent to it: How Excellent a Faculty of the 
Mind, is Phancy, that can ſee, without Light? Can Hear, without 
Sound? And Imitate all the other Senſes, without the Uſe of the Or- 
gans ot Senſe. Can at once, perceive, what the Senſes perceive di- 
ltinctly, and at ſeveral times? Can Travail through the VVorld, while 

we 
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Diſcourſe. | 


we ſit ſtill > Abd drawing a Landskip of the ſeveral Countries, Perſons 
and Things, ſeen or heard of by us, in thr proper Time and Plee, 
it all, into its little Dark Room? All which, is actually done in Common 
45. And Phancy perceives, what the Eye, and other Senſes, never per. 
ceivd, nor ever ſhall; as in Hieroglyphicts, and in Heroick, and other 
Poetick Schemes. Nor ever can. For in all Actions, proceeding from 
the Phancy; we ſee, with the Actions, the Paſſions alſo, of another 
For otherwiſe, thoſe Actions, which are the Tokens of any Paſſion, and 
thoſe which are only Mimical, would have the ſame Operation. Which 
Perception, as well as Speech, is one principal Bond of Human 50. 
Clet v. F | | 

46. Laſtly, the Phancy is of great uſe, in the Diſcurſive, and Exe. 
cutive Acts of Reaſon: As will beſt appear, in the Deſcription of Intel. 
tectual Mind. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Intellectual Mind 


1. S Senſe, is Subſervient unto Phancy ; ſo is Phancy, unto Intel. 
lect: So that they are commonly mixed together, in their Ope- 
rations. Yet they have their Proper Objects, and their Proper Acts. 

2. The Nature, not only of the Deity ; but of all Vital Beings, is 
utterly out of the reach of Senſe. And fo, of Phancy ſtrictly fo called, 
or as. depending upon Senſe. | 

3. And the Nature too, or Eſſence of all other Beings : As the Def: 
nition, ſuppoſe, of a Point. VVhich, in regard it is no Part of any 


thing, Body, Space, or Line; cannot properly, be either Seen or Phan- 
cy d; but only Underſtood. 


4. And ſo likewiſe is the Eſſence of any Figure, or Body under that 
Figure: As the Definition of a Cube. VVherein, tho' Phancy is em- 
ployed about a Body with a Cubick Figure: Yet the Intelle& alone, 
2 the Eſſence of this Figure, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all 
others. | 8 

5. Or only in conceiving of any Figure perfect to a Poynt. Such as 
never was, nor can be actually made. Nor therefore can belong to 
Senſe; nor unto Phancy, thereupon depending. 

6. Nor hath Senſe, or Phancy, any thing to do with Proportionality, 
or Commenſurability: V Vhich few People have Intellection enough to 
underſtand. Or with the Indefinite Diviſibility of Bodies. V V hich 
goes beyond all Conception in Phancy, and yet is demonſtrable. 

7. Nor with any other Univerſal whatſoever. The.forming of which, 
is peculiar unto Intellectual Mind. And upon this ground it is, that a 
Man only, is capable of Language : VVhich could not poſſibly conſiſi, 
without Univerſals. If you ſhew a Dog, a Houſe, by the Name of 
Houſe ; whenever you ſay, Houſe, he will know it again, as that Indivi- 


dual piece of Building, he is directed to look upon. But the Houſity of 
that Building, whereby, when you ſay, Houſe, you underſtand any o- 


ther 


\ 
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her Houſe in London, as well as that; he can have no Conceit of: Nor 
erefore of any Diſcourſe, concerning a Houſe. Nor doth a Dog, as he 
pid, becauſe he underſtands the Ratio of the VVords; but only re- 
embers (ach a certain Sound, which the VVords make altogether. 
or ſince he wants neither a Tongue, nor any other Vocal Inſtruments ; 
ould he, by forming of Univerſals, perceive the Ratio of Speech, he 
vould preſently learn to ſpeak. * 55 2 7: AIM: 
8 8. VVherefore, Intellection, 1s the Operation of the Mind, about In- 
eadble Things, and its own Ideas of thoſe things. | I HARE I 45 
9. The Ads of Intellect, as of Phancy, are Two in general, Percepti- 
Son, and Volition. ER = Ak 
5. The Modes of Intellectual Perception, are alſo Two, vix. Dubi- 
ation, and Invention. ; vl h 
11. Oubitation, may be called, a Negative Perception. That is, 
when I perceive, that what 15 is not, what I would See. Phancy, of 


Wt ſelf, and where it is the ſole Judge of Things, never Doubts, nor can 
go it: But takes every thing to be, what it ſeems to be. It isthereforc 
the Prerogative of Intellectual Mind, That it can, and doth Doubt. And 
the firſt point of good Underſtanding, or Ratiocination truly ſo call d; 
Wis, To Doubt, in order to the finding out of Truth. By virtue where. 
of, we have likewiſe this advantage, That though we may oftentimes, 
ia our Enquiries, come ſhort of Truth: Yet we can never be compell'd, 
to believe, what is not evidently True. And ſo, we are {till in the 
way, of finding Truth in the End. 
12. Dubitation, is attended with Diſquiſition. VVhereby, we recol- 
lect the Simple and Complex Ideas, we have of things. And with Col- 
lation; whereby, we compare them together; till, from the Reſemblance 
of Truth, we come at laſt to Truth it ſelf” Meer Phancy, Compounds 
Things; and ſometimes, with great Variety and Pomp: But doth' not 
BS always exactly Collate or Compare them. It compares them, as they 
are Po!lible, or as they Appear; but not always, as they Are. So that 
upon every Step taken by Phancy ; Collation goes along with it. Be- 
ing as a Guard, by which the Populacy of Senſe and Phancy, are kept 
rom crowding in upon Reaſon, in its Operation. to 
13. VVheretore, in the Diſquiſition of Truth, a ready Phancy, is of 
great uſe ; provided, that Collation doth its Office. V Vithout which, 
the better Phancy or VVit, any one hath, he is ſo far from finding out 
of Truth, that he lies the more open to Error, Abr LC 
g. That which follows upon Collation, is Invention. Judgment or 
Opinion, if duly formed, in a remote and leſs proper Senſe, may be 
WE called Invention. As when a Judge, or a Phyſician, makes an exact 
7 . Enquiry into any Caſe: And ſo, in moſt Human Affairs. VVherein, 
through innumerable Circumſtances, known and unknown, it'ſeldom hap- 
pens, That any V Viſe Man, can or will go further, than to give his Opi- 
nion of Things. VVhich, if done, upon all che Circumſtances which are 
aminable; he may be ſaid to have found out, though not certain, 
or demonſtrable Truth; yet the neereſt Approach that can be made to it, 
in things of this Nature. | anne 
15. No Man therefore, can be a proper Judge of an other's Actions, 
much leſs of thoſe of Princes, that. omits any one Circumſtance rela- 
ius to them. An exact Judgment, being ſo far, like a Mathema- 
_ tick Demonſtration. - The makipg whereof, may poſlibly depend upon 
2 5 O Nea 
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Twenty Propoſitions to be predemonſtrated: the omitting of any q 
of which, will make the whole Operation to be fooliſh. | Ren 

16. Invention, properly ſo called, is the Termination of the Mind 
upon Truth. Which we come to, Three ways; By Senſe, By firſt The. 
oremes, or by Conſequence upon both or either of theſe grounds. 

17. By Senſe : For though ſome Men's Senſes are ſtronger, than 9 
others: Yet the different degree of Strength, alters not the Specie,, 
What one Man ſees to be White, or Triangular ; ſeems, not to an other, 
to be Black, or Square. All Obſervations in Anatomy, and divers other 
Arts and Sciences, are from the Evidence of Senſe. And what are | 
Mechanick Works, but the Senſible Exhibition of Mathematick De 
monſtrations > No Man therefore, can be more ſure of any Senſibs 
Thing, than of that, wherein all Men's Senſes agree. 

18. By firſt Theoremes : as, the Whole, is 8 than a Part; and 
others alike. Some of which, are alſo grounded on the Perceptions of 
Senſe. For, to ſay, the Whole, is grefter than a Part; is the fame 
with reſpect to Quantity, as with reſpect to Figure, to ſay, a Triangle 
is nota Square. Therefore theſe, and other like Theoremes, , are Com: 
pendiums of the particulars of Senſe. | 

19. Or by Conſequence upon both, or either of the former Ground 
Taking in, not only Theoremes, which are grounded upon Senſe; bu 


could be nothing. For all manner of Mathematick Proof it elf, i 
Conſequential; either on the Senſe, or the firſt Theoremes we have d 
Things. So that Things are as certainly knowable, by any fort d 
good Conſequence, as by the Mathematick. ; 

20. Therefore alſo, the received 4phoriſm, Quod facit notum, eſt ma 
24 notum; is an Error. For, to ſay, that one Thing, is leſs known, 
than another: is to ſay, it is not known, but ſuppoſed. For there cu 
be no Magzs and Minus, in the Certitude we have of Things, whether 
by Mathematick Demonſtration, or any other way of Conſequence. 0! 
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whereof we have not a Senſible, or a Mathematick Proof: is abſurd) 
to Limit the Operation of Reaſon. The Exiſtence of the Deity, and 


n as any Mathematick Propoſition is, or can be, by a 
other. | 


Demonſtration and Comprehenſion, are two Things. So, for Exam 
ple, in Bufineſs; the Knowledge of any one Way, to attein a propoſed 


lege of all the Ways, and of that among them, which is the Beſt. $0 
likewiſe, in Speculation, one may know the Truth, or Demonſtrate tht 
Being of a Thing; who doth not Comprehend either the Reaſon, d 
the Nature of it, or of its Relation unto other Things. The Proof 
that Propoſition, that the three Angles of every Rectilinear Triangle, 
are equal to two Right Angles; depends upon a Series of prece- 
dent Propoſitions. But the Reaſon of it, in ſhort, is becauſe the Ar 


gle 
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ſuch alſo, as are Originally and Purely Intellectual: As, There neve, | | 


21. VVhence alſo, to deny or queſtion the Being of every thing, 1 
of many other things, being as ſtrongly proved, by one way of Cor} 


22. But albeit there is an Equal Certitude, in all Knowledge truly { 7 y 
calld: Yet the Compaſs it takes, is very different. That is to fa, 


End; may be called, Demonſtration. But Comprehenſion, is the Know- a ; 


which Conſequence, if there be no Doubt; then nothing can be mor li 
known: And if there be; it can be no Conſequence, to him tha 
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D figh riangles, are equal ether to thoſe of iz Square; = 


E equal to thoſe of a Parallelogram, equal to thoſe of a Square. Yet 


the Propoſition may be proved, without knowing the clerreſt and moſt 
| arent Reaſon of it. | n ee 

218 The 35th Propoſition of the I/ of Euclid, That any two Paralle- 
lograms, made upon the ſame Bale, and within the ſame Parallel Lines, 
are of equal Content: Might be hinted to the Author, in ſeeing, that 
| in drawing out the Parallelogram, what it gains in Length, it loſes in 


True, nor evertheleſs Demonſtrable. So likewiſe the Truth of any 
Rule in Arithmetick, or of any Operation according to it, may be 
proved, by one who underſtands not at all, how the Rule comes to ope- 
W rate as it doth. | | 

12134. In like manner, the Demonſtration of the Nature of the Deity, 
o far as conteined in the firſt Chapter of this Work: is nevertheleſs 
True, though it be a Demonſtration of the Being of that Nature, which 
is Incomprehenſible. VVe can Demonſtrate the Being, of God's Eter- 
WS nity. But who can Comprehend it:? So likewiſe, we can Demonſtrate 


have there alſo done. But who can Comprehend the Manner of it: 
or any Mode of Infinity, or of Divine Exiſtence, unleſs we our ſelves 
vere Infinite? - 

1285. Put the caſe further, that ſome ſuch Objections, ſhould lie againſt 
che ſaid Demonſtration, as are Inſolvable. Yet is it, on the account of 
WE theſe Objections, nevertheleſs Valid. Becauſe every Demonſtration , 
comes from certain Knowlege : But theſe Objections, if there are any 
ſuch, from Incomprehenſion, that is, from Ignorance. 


a Volitions of Phancy ; ſo Volition, may be ſaid to be the Affection o 
the Intellect. | | | 
2. The Mode of the Will, which anſwers to Dubitation ; may be 
called, Suſpenſion. That which anſwers to Invention, Reſolution. And 
= that which in the Phantaſtick Will, is Obſtinacy ; is Conſtancy, in the 
intellectual. 2 
2128. It muſt needs therefore be, that as the Affections are ſubordinate 
eo the Phantaſtick Perception; ſo the Intellectual Will, is to the Un- 
Lerſtanding. That is, we can have no Free Will, properly ſo called; 
so far as we can conceive, and expreſs our ſelves. The Will being al- 
ways at the Command of ſome Reaſon, or Appearance of Reaſon, 
ereat or ſmall. One cannot ſo much as phantaſtically chooſe, Even or 
odd, he thinks not why. Some Perception, anſwerable but to the 20th 
bart of a Grain, may turn the Scale, that is, the Will, on either hand. 
| £7 And it is a more apparent Contradiction, to ſuppoſe the VVill to be In- 
lectual; and yet not to follow the dictate of the Intelle&. . 
_ 2:5 The VVill may ſeem, at ſome times, to be Superior to the Un- 
erſtanding, or at leaſt to lead the way. For before we underſtand a 


1 


h: thing well, we Reſolve or VVill, to uſe our Reaſon, or to Conſider. But 


o aul it is Reaſon or Underſtanding, that determines the VVill in that 
of Neſolution, to conſider, that is, to Doubt and Enquire. So that 
l che VVill, is no more but Plenipotentiary to the Majeſty of Rea- 
ni 30. But 
i 


Breadth. But whether it was, or no; the Propoſition, is nevertheleſs . 


the Being of his Eternal Ideas; and their Coexiſtence-with him; as 1 


26. Upon Perception, follows Volition. As our Affections, are tlie 
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30. But becauſe the Acts of Phancy, and of Intellect, are often mix- 
ed, as hath been ſaid: V Vhenever the Phantaſtick VVill, prevails o- 
ver the Intellectual; it takes away Dubitation, where with all Right Rea- 
ſon begins. And conſequently, the due Eſtimation alſo of Good and 
Evil. As will further appear, in ſpeaking next, of the Three chief En- 
do ments of Intellectual Mind, Science, VViſdom, and Virtue: VV here- 
of in their Order. 23 6 11132 ? 


; 1 


Of Science. or 


® 1. TE Proper, and the Neceſſary Object of the Underſtanding, 
is Truth. It is the Proper Object; becauſe the Mind, can 
therein only acquieſce. For one may perceive a Hundred Falſhoods, 
without perceiving the Truth. But if Truth be once perceived, we 

do thereby alſo perceive, whatſoever is Falſe in contradiction to it. 

2. And it is the Neceſſary Object of the Underſtanding. Even in 
the Perception of Falſhood : VVhich cannot be ſaid, to have a con- 
nection with the Underſtanding. For that is as much as to ſay, a Thing 
may be underſtood Falſly. 1) vo 
3. Truth, is the Agreement of Things. V Vhether Verbal, Mental, 
or Real. VVhen VVords agree with Conceptions, they make a True 
Speech. VVhen with other Things, a TrueMropoſition. / VVhen 
Conceptions agree with. VVords, they make a True Intent. VVhen 
with other Things, a True Theoreme. VVhen Things agree with 

Conceptions, they make a True Operation. And fo likewiſe doth the 
agreement of Things with Things. 

J. Theoremick Truth, or that which lies in the Conceptions we have 
of Things, is Negative, or Poſitive. That Gold is heavier than Quick- 
filver ; is Truth: And ſeems to be a Poſitive or Definitive form of 

/ Speech. But doth indeed expreſs no more, than Two Negative Con- 
ceptions : viz. that Gold is. neither Lighter than Quickſilver, Nor of 
Equal V Veight. But if we ſay, or. know, that the VVeight of Gold, 
to that of Quickſilver, is as 9 to 8; it is Poſitive or Definitive Truth. 
And is that chiefly, of which Science and VViſdom are produced. 
The former, as it is ſeen in the Eſſence of Things; the latter as in their 
Operations. 

F. The Eſſence of a Thing, is the Ratio of its Being. And the Idea 
or adequate. Perception of this Ratio, is a Definition of it. VVhich 
Idea, ought therefore, to have theſe two Conditions; To be Preciſe, 

and Comprehenſive. That is, To take in, nothing more, nor any 
thing leſs,” than what belongeth to the Nature of every Thing. 

6. In every Efſence, is conteined, a Genus; or that Part of the V Vhole, 
- Which it hath in common, with other Eſſences. And a Difference; or 
that Part of the VVhole, which it hath in Special to it ſelf, and where- 
by it 1s diſtinguiſhed from all others. W | 

14 or | 7. VVhere- 
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5. Wberefore the Genus of a Thing however ſome may think the 


contrary, is really exiſtent in the thing defined. And is the foundation 
of that, which is 
Conception of the Mind. And therein it really doth, or that VVord 
had never been thought of. As for Example; the Animal Nature, 
quatenus Animal, is the ſame Nature, Eadem Natura, in a Beaſt, or a 


Bird, as in a Man. But it is Unica Natura, or Animality, only as we 


have one Numerical Conception of it. 

8. Of thoſe things, which are more Simple, or Senfible, we are able 
to think more adequately. That is, to aſſign the Eſſential Agreement, 
and Difference, that is between them: And ſo to form and expreſs a 
more perfect Definition of their Entire Eſſence. As in Geometry; 
wherein we have little more to conſider , beſides Quantity and 


Figure. 
9. In the conſideration of Quantity, we abſtract even from Corpo- 


reity. VVe can, and we mult do it. VVe can, in Conception, di- 


ſtinguiſh between the Quantity and the Matter. That is, though we 
cannot conceive a Body to exiſt, without Quantity; yet we can con- 
ceive of Body and Quantity, as of two Things. For neither can we 
conceive a Body to exiſt, without Figure. If then Body and Quanti- 
tity, are one Thing, becauſe Body cannot exiſt without Quantity: 
then alſo, for the ſame Reaſon, Body and Figure, are one. That is, 
Quantity and Figure, are one. But who will fay that ? | 
10. And we muſt do it. For otherwiſe, we could have no true Con- 
ception of a Surface, or a Line, or a Poynt. For a Surface, to give it 
a Poſitive Definition, is a Broad Ub; : That is, Quantity having Breadth, 
without any Thickneſs ; And conſequently, without any Corporeity. 
ALine, is a Long Vi: Having no part of Thickneſs, or Breadth. And 
a Poynt, is an Unextended Ci. But without a true Conception of 
theſe, neither can we have a true Conception'of any one Demonſtrati- 
on relating to Continual Quantity. But on the contrary, ſuch as would 
lead us into Infinite Error. For the Leaſt Error in a Small Quantity, as 
ina Small Circle: will, in a great one, -as in the Circles of the Heaven- 
ly Orbs, be proportionally Magnify d. | 
11. The Regular Relation of one Quantity to another, is alſo Defina- 
ble. This is Threefold ; Equality, Proportionality, and Commenſurabi- 


lity. Equality, is the Identity or ſameneſs of Quantities. So, in Right- 


angled Triangles, the Square of the Hypothenuſa, is equal to the Squares 


of both the other Sides. The Equality, is Real Truth: And the Demon- 


ſtration of it, is Mental Truth, or a True Theoreme. | 
12. Proportionality, is the Equal Sy#taxis of Quantities or Numbers 
Unequal. Either by Addition, as in 2, 4, 6: Or by Multiplication, as 
in 2, 6, 183 or in 2, 6, 4, 12. In all which, there are Unequal Numbers, 
Equally augmented. ks 
13, Commenſurability, is when two or more Numbers orgQuantities, 
are Diviſible into Equal Parts, by one Common Number or Meaſure. So 
9,21, and zo, are all diviſible into Equal Parts by Three. 3 
14. Quantity and Poſition, make Figure. Which is bounded either 
Entirely, or in Part. A Figure may be ſaid to be bounded in part, when 
it is comprehended between two Lines, without reſpect to the ends of 
the Figure, or tlie Lines, which may be drawn out Infinitely. Either 
at_an Equal Diſtance, as in a Ribband: Or from a Poynt, as in an 
0 | P Angle. 


properly called, Generality ; which exiſteth only as a 


* 
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Angle. The ſeveral Species of Regular Figures Entirely encloſed, both 
Plain and Solid, are all in a manner very well defind. 

15. The Relation of Figures, is Twofold, Similitude, and Cvex- 
iſtence. The Similitude of Figures, lyeth in the Equality of their An- 
gles, and the Proportionality of their Sides. They may therefore be Alike, 
tho' they differ in Quantity, Infinitely. h WY; KAY: 

16. Coexiſtence, is when one Figure is reſoluble into another; as all 
Rectilinear Figures, are into Triangles. 136 2 

17. The Compounded, Inviſible, and Vital Eſfences of Things, are 
none of them Definable. For Inſtance : we know, that the Fibers of a 
Muſcule; are diviſible from greater to leſs, beyond the ſmallneſs of a 
Spiders Thread. And by a Glaſs, may poſſibly diſcern where the Diviſi- 
on ends. VVe know too, by the Chymical Analyſis of a Muſcule, that 
it is compounded of divers kinds of Principles. But of what juſt Num- 
ber they are, or in what preciſe manner, they are Mixed together, ſo 
as to give a Fiber, Extenſibility, and all its other Qualities, who 
can ſay? ard | 2 1 

18. In the Chapter Of Principles, 1 have proved, that the Atomes of 
every Principle, have a certain peculiar and Immutable Cize and Fi- 
gure. But the juſt Cize of any one; or how far the Cize of one, may 
differ from that of another, we know not. And ſo of their Figures; 
we know, that all Salts are Angular ; with Obtuſe, Right, or Acute An- 
gles. Some making, a Priſme, others a Table, and others a Cube. But 
whether the Salts which appear with theſe Angles and Figures, are com- 
poſed of Similar Atomes, we know not, as in the end of the aforeſaid 
Chapter is alſo ſaid. TE 4D 

19. And for the Eſſence of Vital Principles, we are yet more in the 

dark: As having little more knowlege hereof, than of their Operations. 

So that the Definitions, as they are called, of Compounded, and Vital 

Eſſences : Are, in truth, no better, than certain Titles or Marks of Things, 

whereby they are diſtinguiſhed one from another. 

20. To inſtance in that celebrated one, of a Man, that he is, 4ni- 
mal Rationale. Which is ſo far from being a Definition, that tis hardly 
a good Mark. In that Brutes have a ſort of Phantaſtick Reaſon. Upon 
which account, twere a better Title, to ſay, he is Animal Intellectuale. 
And it alſo includeth, his being Religious: which he therefore is, be- 
cauſe Intellectual. | 

21. Neither is, Intellectual, any more than a good Mark. A Golden 
Bell, hung about Animal's Neck ; but not the Definition of a Man. For 
ſince we have not a Definitive Knowlege of his Vital and Corporeal 
Parts: Neither can we have it, of the Whole. That is to ſay, an Idea, 
as adequate to the Eſſence of a Man; as the Idea of a Solid, compre- 
hended between Plain Figures produced from a Plain to a Poynt, is a- 

_ dequate to the Eſſence of a Pyramid. | | 

22. Am I then asked for the Definition? I anſwer, That where the 
Knife ends, Glaſſes begin; and where Glaſſes end, the Fire begins, and 
all other Chymical ways of Azalyfis ; and where theſe end, Reaſon be- 
gins: wherewith we muſt go as far as we can, towards an Idea of his 
Corporeal Parts, as the one Half of it; and of his Vital, as the o- 
ther. And ſo of every other Vital, Inviſible, or Compounded Eſ- 


ſence. 
23. And 
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23. And as for Figure and Quantity themſelves ; -albeit the Ideas we 

have of them, come nearer to perfection, than thoſe we have of moſt 

other Things, as hath been faid : Yet are they not abſolutely perfeck and 
comprehenſive. ET Hit | 
24. Not of Figure. We cafwot conceive, how the Perimeter of a 

Circle, or other Curve-Figure, Sn be or conſiſt, without being Infinite- 

ly Angular. For the Parts of a Line, are Lines. But we cannot con- 

ceive, how theſe Lines, can have, as here, a different Direction; and 

therefore an Inclination; without making an Angle. And yet to ſup- 

poſe a Circle to be Angular ; is to deſtroy the Definition of a Circle, and 

the Theoremes hereupon depending. , | 
25. If two Circles be deſcribed upon one Centre: the Perimeters, by 

this Conſtruction, are in every Part, Equidiſtant. Therefore, to eve- 

ry Part, in the greater Circle, there is an anſwerable Equidiſtant Part 

in the leſs. And therefore, the leſs would be inferr d, equal to the greater. 

26. Tangent Lines, are ſuppoſed, and ſaid, to Touch only in a Poynt. 

But to ſay, two Lines Touch, and yet in no Part; is ſo far a Contra- 

diction, that no Mathematick Grammar will explain it. We have a 

conceit of it; yet not ſo clear, as that a proper word has ever yet been 

invented for it. | : wr | 
27. It is certain, that the Angle of Contact, is leſs than any Rectili- 

near Angle can be, how ſinall ſoever Inffnitely. That is to ſay, leſs than | R 

Infinitely ſmall. - | | | 
28. Aſymptote Lines, though they may approach ſtill nearer together, 

till they are nearer, than the leaſt aſſignable Diſtance : Yet being ſtill pro- 

duced Infinitely, will never meet. J | 
29. Let a Radius be moved, as a Radius, upon a Circle. Whether 

we ſuppoſe it to be wholly moved, or in part; the Suppoſition will 

bring us to an abſurdity. If it be in ſome part movent, and in ſome part 

quieſcent; it muſt needs be a Curve-Line, and ſo, no Radius. If it be 

wholly modent; then it either moves about, or upon the Centre. If it 

moves about it, it comes ſhort of it; and ſo again, is no Radius. Nor | 

can it move upon it ; becauſe, all Motion having Parts, there can be no 

Motion upon a Poynt. | | 

| 30. By which, and other like Inſtances, it is moſt evident, That all 

Mankind are in the dark, as to the Ultimate Parts, not only of Curve- 

| Lines, but of Quantity, and of Motion, as it hath Succeſſive Quantity. 
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i WW And therefore, that we have no Adequate Conception of their 
C Nature. For if we had, we ſhould then be able to ſolve all thoſe 
1 Difficulties relating to them. So that there is hardly any one 
K Thing in the World, the Eſſence whereof, we can perfectly com- 
8 rehend. 8 | 
4 . 31. How much leſs, can we comprehend the Firſt Cauſe of every 
Thing: Or any of thoſe Perfections, which are of neceſſity belonging 
7 to him: For the Being whereof, we have, nevertheleſs, as good Evi- * 
d dence; as we have tor the Being of Quantity, Figure, or Motion, 
4 or any thing elſe whatſoever, though we cannot comprehend them. 
1 32. But albeit, we are able perfectly to comprehend, neither the De- 
A ity, nor any other Being: Yet fo far as we can go, in the certain 
. Knowlege of Things, Corporeal or Vital, Finite or Infinite ; So far, 
we attein unto True Science. And we ſhall & the farther, if ha- 
d ving fixed the due Marks of Things ; we reſt not here, as the Schools, 
0 to 
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FP the great hindrance of the Advancement of Knowlege, have done 
but oaks near as we can, to their True Definitions; exiſtent only in 
the Divine Ideas. | rf ON 1570 
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Of Wiſdom. 


i. A S Science, is properly that Knowlege, which relateth to the Eſ- 
ſences of Things : So Wiſdom, to their Cauſes and Operations. 

2. The Cauſes of things, are uſually reckon'd, Four ; the Efficient, 
Matter, Form, and End : But not well. There is no Material, or For- 
mal Cauſe, in the Senſe wherein theſe are taken. The Matter and Form 
of a Thing, being its Eſſence. If then, the Matter and Form of a 
Thing, were the Cauſes of it: It would be its own Cauſe. And the 
Cauſes and Effect, would be all one. The End, tis true, is a Cauſe. 
But nootherwiſe, than as it operates to the uſe of Means. But what- 
ſoever operateth to ſome Effect, is an Efficient Cauſe. And therefore, 
there can be no Cauſe, but what 1s ſuch. 

3. Of all Operation, there are Four Cardinal Cauſes; Body, Senſe, 
Phancy, and Reaſon. - And the Quadruple Conjunction of each of theſe, 
produceth in all, Sixteen General Ways, of Operation. 

The 1/t Four Ways, are thoſe of Body: viz. of Body upon Body, 
Body upon Senſe, Body upon Phancy, and Body upon Reaſon. 

5. The 24 Four, are thoſe of Senſe: viz. of Senſe upon Body, upon 
Senſe, upon Phancy, and upon Reaſon. 

6. The 3d Four, are thoſe of Phancy : viz. of Phancy upon Body, 
upon Senſe, upon Phancy, and upon Reaſon. | 

7. The 4th Four, are thoſe of Reaſon : viz. of Reaſon upon Body, 
upon Senſe, upon Phancy, and upon Reaſon it ſelf. | 

8. In the diſtinct Obſervation, and the Regular, and Ready Uſe, of 
theſe Operations, conſiſteth all the Wiſdom of the World. 

9. The firſt kind of Operation, is that of Body upon Body. Which 
is performed three Ways; by Bulk, Figure, and Poſition. Bulk operates, 
both to Motion, and to Reſt. It operates to the Direction, and Acce- 
leration of Motion. For that which is greater, gravitates more: That 
is, tends more ſteadily, to ſome one Poynt or Centre. And that which 
is greater, gives a Quicker Motion, to that which is leſs. For if the 
Quantity of the Motor , be double, to that which is Moved: the Ce- 


lerity of the Motion, in the Body Moved, will be double to that in the 
Motor. Becauſe, the Motion, which is ſpread through all the Dimen- 


ſions of a greater Body; in a leis, is Spun out in Length; that is, be- 
comes Quicker. k 


10. Figure likewiſe operates both to Motion and Reſt. A round Bo- 


dy, moves upon its Centre, with leſs reſiſtance from any contiguous 
Body, than one that is angular. An empty Bladder, though it gravi- 
tates no more, t hen it is blown up, but ſomewhat leſs : Yet deſ- 
cends more eaſily, becauſe with leſs reſiſtance, 


11. And 
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11. And ſo poſition. For a leſs W ight being placgd at 2 | 
Diſtance from the Centre of Gravity wil move a grelter Weight, at 


a leſs. Beęauſe, the Celerity of the Motion, in the leſs Weight; is 
Equal to The Bulk of the Motion, in the greater. On theſe Three, are 
grounded the greater part of Mechanick Operations, 
12+ As are alſo the Motions of Animals.” Where we are to conſider, 
not only with a Phyſician, how the Structure of the Parts, operates to 
the ſaid Motions, in every Man: but how the Mechaniſm, that is, the 


Bulk and Figure of the Bone and Muſcules, and the Inſertion of the 
Miuſcule into the Bone, are more advantagious to ſome certain Moti- 
ons, in one Man, than in another. There being as much Variety, in 


the other Parts of the Body, as in the Face it ſelf. And by Uſe, may 
be as eaſily diſcerned. From a due obſervation whereof, eſpecially in 


the Cheſt, Arms, and Legs; we may learn to make a True Judg- 


ment, for what ſort of Corporeal Action or Employment, any Man 1s 
r e 9. I 

13. On the Viſible Co-operation of theſe, with , other Cauſes, many 
Diſeaſes likewiſe depend. As on the Straitneſs of the Cheſt, a Phthiſis: 
On the Largeneſs of the Veins, an- Atrophy : On their Smallneſs, Obe- 
ſity: On the ſmallneſs of the Jugular Veins, an Apoplexy : Of - thoſe 


near the Joynts, the Gout : Of the Emulgent, the Stone. And the 


Thinneſs of the Muſcules of the Abdomen, or of the Peritoneum, may 


be the occaſion of a Rupture. And it is very probable, that molt | 


Diſeaſes," partly proceed, from ſome either apparent or occult failure, in 
the, Structure of the Parts. 85 | 9 | 
14. Bulk, Figure, and Mixture, whereof Poſition is a Part, being the 
ſame things in ſmall Bodies, as in great; they have the ſime Operation 
ſuo modo, in Atomes, or the Moleculæ of Atomes themſelves. And there- 


fore in the Separation and Union, and in the Alteration and Generation 


of all Bodies. And fo too, of all Diſeaſes, whether from Cauſes with- 
in the Body, or without in the Air and Heavens. 

15. But the certain Modes of their Operation, for the moſt part, are 
very obſcure. As, for inſtance, in that of Rhubarb, Whereof, it may 
be asked, How it purges? Whether only by Irritation in the Stomach 
and Guts? As only holding of ill-taſted Things in the Mouth, will 
make a ſmall Salivation. Or alſo, by paſſing thence into the Blood ? 
As from the yellow Colour it gives tothe Urine, it is evident, that it 
doth, in ſome part. Or by operating alſo upon the Nerves? With the 
help whereof, Excretion, as well as other Animal Functions, is per- 
formed. V Vhether this Excretion, be performed by a bare Precipita- 
tion? Or alſo, by a Fermentation precedent to it? In regard, that moſt 


Purges, Heat a little. And all of them, Work beſt, that is, cauſe the 


Blood ſo to do, as do Fermenting Liquors, in warm Wearher, or in a 
warm Room. Whether it operates firſt, upon ſome one Humour, and 
by that, upon the whole Maſs? As Nitrous Acids do, upon the Salt 


conteined in the Bezoar' Stone, and thereby diſſolve the whole Sub- 


ſtance. Whether on the Chyle, or the Gall, or the Lympha, or chiefly 
on the Arterial, that is, the Aerial Blood > As there it meets with. cer- 
tain finer and more active parts of the Air, ſo neceſſary unto all Fermen- 
tation: With other Query's of the like kind. The reſolution whereof, 
whether relating to this, or — other Medicine, we can no further reach; 


than we can the Eſſences of Bodies, whereupon their Operations do * 
| 16. But 


* 
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tent, than meerly, to Purge: tis enough, though he K 
"of Rhubarb, but that it will Purge. But if he would have ſuch a 


16. But it»ſufficeth to genominate a Man Wiſe or Prudent, if "TIF 
ſo far ſure of the Operation of this, or other Body; as to know how 


to uſe it, and herein to anſwer his End. If he hath no further In- 


S no More 


Medicine, as will Bind, as well as Purge: He muſt know too, that 
Rhubarb will do both. And if he would Purge more, and Bind leſs ; 
or Bind more, and Purge leſs; he muſt further know, how to ſepa- 
rate the Purging Parts, from the Binding. That by one ſhort Infuſion, 
the Menſtruum will imbibe little more than the Purging Parts. But that 
this Tincture being thrown. away, by a Second and longer Infuſion, 
another Tincture may be made, of thoſe Parts which are Binding: Or 


that the Rhubarb it ſelf, after-it has been Infus'd, will have the ſame | 


effect: which is enough, to anſwer the End he pexpoſeth to himfelf. 


And ſo in the uſe of any other Medicine, or of any other Body. Of 


the Operation whereof, though the putting of all the Queries we can 
think of, as it promoteth the Search or Inveſtigation of Truth, is ſogar 
commendable ; yet the Style of Wiſdom, belongeth to that only, which 
terminateth upon Truth it ſelf. | 

17. The Second general way of Operation, is that of Body upon 
- Senſe: which I have already explaind, in the Chapter of Senſe ; where- 
unto, to avoid Repetition, the Reader is refer'd. 

18. The Third general way of Operation, is that of Body upon 
Phancy. Either by Mediation of the Organs of Senſe ; or by imme- 
diate Impreſſions from the Images of Phancy. Apt to make theſe Im- 
preſſions two ways. Partly, by the Humors, whereof they are made; 
ſuggeſting anſwerable Conceits of Fire, or Water, Anger, Mirth, or 
Melancholy, according to the Conſtitution, or the Diſeaſe of eyery 
Man. And partly, by the Brain, the Shop. of theſe Images: by the 
Bulk, and Structure whereof, they are differently qualified. - 

19. By theſe means, Phancy is more or leſs Confuſed, or Cleer; 
Weak, or Strong ; Plentiful, or Jejune. Cleer, from the Purity of the 
Humors. Strong, from the Dominion of ſome one Humor. Copious, 
from the Bulk of the Brain ; whereby there is more room for Stow- 
age. Thoſe therefore, who have a Head of a larger Cize, ceteris pa- 


ribus, may be ſuppoſed, to have a greater Memory, or ſome other 
more plentiful Phancy. | 


20. The Cleerneſs of Phancy, dependeth not only on the Cleannefs 


of the Humors; but alſo, on the Regular Structure of the Brain. As 
being hereby fitted, for a more Regular Reception and Compoſition, of 
all Impreſſions. For as in Rictety Children, the Limbs, and ſometimes 


. the Yiſcera are deformed : So in Fools, the Brain it ſelf. And though 


the Deformity is not eaſily noted in other People: Yet as every Exter- 
nal Part, ſo undoubtedly the Brain it ſelf, is more er leſs regularly 
formed with great Variety. And as the ſmalleſt difference, almoſt of 
a Hair's breadth, will alter the Viſible Symmetry of the Face : So the 
like difference, muſt in an equal degree, abate from the exact Symme- 
try of the Brain: And fo, from the Perſpicuity of the Phancy. And 
ſo iu as this difference extends, every Man is born, a Wit or a Wood- 
cock. 105 
21. Vet ſome there are, who though they were Blockheads, when 
Boys; have become Men of great Abilities. As ſome Children, ſtrangely 
el 1 255 3 out- grow 
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out-grow the Rickers. And ſome Ill-favour'd Girls; being grown VVe- 


- men, have been famed for their Beauty. So the Aſymmetries of the 


Brain, as well as the Deformities of the Leggs or Face, may be rectify'd 
in time. | 3 2 48, Yor 2. 6 

22. The Fourth general way of Operation, is that of Body upon 
Reaſon. Vet this way, is only by Mediation of Senſe and Phancy. For 
though we may have the Conception of a Body, without the preſent 
Siglit of it: Vet we cannot argue of a Body, without a preſent Con- 
ception of it. So far therefore, as Body operates upon Senſe and Phan- 
cy; it may likewiſe operate by theſe, upon Reaſon: Yet not the ſame 
way; but according to their ſeveral Natures: as in ſpeaking of the Ope- 
rations of Senſe and Phancy, will appear. ; 

23. The next Cardinal Cauſe, is Senſe : which hath alſo Four ways of 
Operation: The Firſt, is that of Senſe upon Body. Not only by Me- 
diation of Phancy; as when a Man falls a Vomiting, in ſeeing another 
Vomit: but in returning the Impreſſions it receives, Natural or Preterna- 
tural, upon Body it ſelf. So any ſtrong Pain, cauſeth Groans, Cold Sweats, 
Lipothymies; alters the Pulſe, and ſometimes puts one into a Feaver, 
So likewiſe Tickling, will cauſe a Convulſive Laughter, and other In- 
voluntary Motions. And therefore, ſuch as are not the effect of the Will 
or Phancy, but of meer Senſe. : 

24. Senſe alſo operates upon Senſe. For the moſt part in Co- opera- 
tion with Phancy: So, as one Senſe may alter, or weaken another, and 
ſometimes extinguiſh it. A Diſh of Meat, well Dreſt; that is, if it Looks 
well, will Taſte the better. A good Voice, or a graceful Mien, will 
compound for the Faults of a Face. Muſick or good Company, will 
eaſe Pains. That is, Hearing, or Seeing, will call off the Phancy, from 
the Senle of Touch. And in the 7ooth-ach, the Sight of a Barbar, will 
have the fame Effect. Phancy or Fear, doth indeed co-operate ; but 
is not ſtrong enough to produce that Effect, without the fireſent Sight. 

25. Hither may be refer'd, the force of Long uſage, upon any kind 
of Senſe. Which may alter it ſo far, as to make that, which was at 
firſt Intolerable, to be Grateful, or at leaſt Tolerable ; as ſome Taſts and 
Scents. And ſome Men, have hereby brought themſelves, to endure any 
ſort of Pains. _ 

26. That Senſe operates upon Phancy, appears in the precedent In- 
ſtances. Every Senſe operates to Conceptions of the fame, or a diffe- 
rent Species. Of the ſame; as Sight doth, to the Phancy of Colour; 


 Whereof one may have a true Conception, when he Sees it not. Or of 


a different; as when, upon the Sight of a Man, we remember his Name, 
which we have formerly heard, but had forgot. | 

27. But every Senſe, doth not operate upon Phancy, with the ſame 
force. The Conceipts of Viſibles; are Cleerer and Stronger, than thoſe 
of Audibles. By reading a Word or Sentence, we can remember it 


better, than only by hearing it. And they are much ſtronger, than 


thoſe we have of any other Senſe. And hence it is, that no Man ever 
Dreams, he is in Pain: Except he is, and finds he 8 indeed, when he 
awakes. But we often Dream, that we Hear and See, what we do not. 
So too, one that is Hungry, or goes to Bed faſting, may Dream, he 


| ſees a fine Dinner; but not that he is Eating and Taſting the Sweetneſs 
"  & NG | 


28. Senſe 
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28. Senſe likewiſe co- operates with Phancy, upon Reaſon it ſelf ; ei- 
ther in hindering, or furthering the Uſe of it. Eating, Drinking, Spor- 
ting, Muſick, Venery, give us Inſtances every where, that Senſe is 
Many times of that force, as to controul, or {uſpend it. Whereas the 
Privations of Senſe, as Stilneſs, Darkneſs, Eaſineſs, are all uſeful to it. 
And fo is Senſe it ſelf, if kept within bounds. Good Muſick, or Com- 
pany, a Convenient Room, or a Pleaſant Walk, will ſometimes help to 
compoſe ones. Thoughts. Becauſc, Senſe it ſelf „ if grateful, and 
bounded, conſiſteth, as all Right Reaſon, in Uniformity and Pro- 
rtion. | 
| "I Hereupon, in part, dependeth the force of Beauty. For in every 
good Face, as each Part hath a Symmetry of its on; ſo there is a 
Symmetry of double or treble Proportion, between one Part and ano- 
ther, and between one and every other Part: Which together, in the 
ſeveral Parts, make an innumerable Variety of proportichal- Mca- 
lures. h | 
30. Nor are Cloathes without their Effect. The Symmetry whereof, 
Phancy appropriates to the Wearer ; tacking them to the Body, as if 
they belonged to it. As Nature hath done Hair and Feathers ; the 
Cloaths which Beaſts and Birds do wear. And the Garbs and En- 
ſigns of Power and Honor, have this Operation ; that they help Peo- 
ple to look upon Power and Honor, as Sacred Things, whatevef they 
think of thoſe that have them. And they operate upon theſe too, 
as well as the People : Minding them, that they ought to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the Vulgar, as much by the Habits of their Mind, 
as thoſe of their Body. From the Conſideration whereof,” Prudent 
Men became the Authors of ſuch Diſtinctions. * 
3. The Operation of Speech is alſo ſtrong. Not only from the Rea- 
ſeon or Wit therein contain d, but by its Sound. For in all good Speech, 
there is a ſort ®of Muſick ; with reſpect to its Meaſure, Time, and 
Tune. Every well-meafured Sentence is proportional Three ways; In 
all its Parts, To other Sentences, And to what it is intended to expreis. 
And all Words, have that Time allow 'd to their Syllables, as is ſuitable to 
the Letters whereof they conſiſt, and to the Order wherein they ſtand 
in a Sentence. Nor are Words without their Tones or Notes, even in 
Common Talk : which together, compoſe that Tune, which is proper 
to every Sentence: and may be prick d down, as well as any Muſical 
Tune. Only in the Tunes of Speech, the Notes have much leſs Va- 
riety, and have all a ſhort Time. With reſpe& alſo to Time and 
\- Meaſure, the Poetick is leſs Various, and therefore leſs Powerful, than 
that of Oratory. The former, being like that of a ſhort Country 
Song, repeated. to the end of the Poem. But rhat of Oratory, is va- 
ried all along, like the Diviſions which a skilful Muſician runs upon a 
3 | 
32. The Behaviour or Geſture, is alſo of force: as in Oratory, ſo 
in common Conyerſe. Conſiſting of almoſt as many Motions, as 
there are moveable Parts of the Body. And all made, with a cer- 
tain agreeable Meaſure between one another. And- at the ſame time, 
anſwerable to that of Speech. Which, when eaſie and unaffected, is 
becoming. | - "+ 
33. Ihe Third Cardinal Cauſe, is Phancy. Which alſo operates 
Four Ways. Firſt, upon Body ; as in all manner of Voluntary Moti- 
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ons. Unto which, Phancy directs us, whether we are awake or aſleep. 
It hath likewife ſome Power over theſe, which are Involuntary. $9 
Love and other Paſſions, will ſometimes alter the Pulſe. And ſomie 
find an Inclination to make water, when they are in Fear. 5 

34. It likewife afliſteth in the buſineſs of Generation. Always IS. 
order to Coition. And in the Formation of the Fztus. And fome®* 
times in ſtigmatizing it with ſeveral ſorts of Marks. | 

35. As alſo in the Production of Diſeaſes. Conſumptions often come 
with Grief. From Venereal Love, Madneſs, and Hyſterick Fits. 
Which many times happen, not becauſe the Phancy, is vitiated by the 
Humours ; but the Humours, by the Phancy. For neither a Dog, the moſt 
obſcene, nor a Horſe, the molt Luſtful of Quadrupeds, having none of 
thoſe Phancies, which Men and Women have, is ever ſubject to 
| theſe Diſeaſes. Some Children have become Fools, or Mad, with a 
great Fright. There is ſcarce any ſort of violent Paſſion, but there 
are Inftances, wherein it hath been the Occaſion of ſudden Death. 
Sometimes the Effect of Joy it ſelf. Probably, not of that alone; 
but —_— beſet with Fear, leſt the Joy ſhould ariſe upon a falſe 
Ground. | 
36. Nor is Phancy unconcernd in the Cure of them. A Fright 
alone, hath ſometimes put by an Ague-fit. And mitigated a Fit of 
the Gout. The Diforders which arite from Melancholly, by Chear- 
fulneſs are amended. Moſt Medicines operate, and Diſeaſes end, the 
better, when the Patient is Calm, and of a good Courage. For 
moſt of the Internal Parts, the Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Guts, and, 
Urinary Bladder ; Arteries, Veins, and the Canales of all the Yiſcera ; 
one half of the Spleen, and of the Reins, being in fome ſort Muſeu- 22 
lar, as in the, Of Compounded Bodies Bodies, hath been ſhewed : It 
ſhould not ſeem ſtrange, that Phancy, which hath ſo great a power 
over the Muſcules of the External Parts; may ſo far alſo govern the 
Internals, as theſe are Muſcular ;Wnd conſequently the Humours, whic 
are under their Command. | 

37. Phancy alſo operates upon Senſe. Not only in the forementio- 
ned Caſes, wherein it mediates between Senſe and Senſe : but of it ſelf 
alone. Sometimes to the Diminution of Senſe. So a ſtrong Conceit 
of Faſe or Pleaſure to come, will diminiſh Pain. And ſometimes to 
the Encreaſe of Senſe, as of Pain: For a ſtrong Conceit of Pain, is 
| Pain, So that when it comes, it is doubled; both phancied and felt. 
From whence it is, that Brutes and brutiſh Men, are commonly more able 
to bear Pain, than others. | 

38. In ſome Caſes, Phancy may operate to the Creation of Senſe. 
It may be as ſtrong in Men, awake, as in a Dream. VVhen through 
Fear, or Surprize, they may think they ſee, what they ſee not. 
Whereunto, we are to refer, the far greater Part of ſuppoſed Appa- - 
ritions. | 

29. But it ſhews the wonderſul Goodneſs of the Creator, in ſo con- 
triving the Communication of Senſe and Phancy ; that the Conceits of 
Pain and Pleaſure, are nothing near ſo ſtrong, as thoſe of Hearing and 
Sight. Which if they were, we ſhould either have been vexed with E- 
verlaſting Deſires, or tormented with intolerable Fears ; and the whole 


World would ſoon have run mad. 
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40. phancy likewiſe operates upon Phancy. ; Oftentimes to its Dimi- 
nution. As when Children are tempted. to take Phyſick, by the pro- 
miſe of a Bawble: the Conceit of a fine Sight, extinguiſhing that of 


g 
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4. Hereupon is grounded the beſt Cure of any Paſſion, , For few Peo- | 
Sic having Reaſon enough to maſter their Conceits : the ready way, is to | 
ſet one Conceit, to maſter another. So if a Man would marry his i 
Children to his Mind, let him ſhew them all the 'Town : thereby keep- t 
ing their Conceits at an equal Poize, till his. own, Advice turns the 1 
Scale. And it is the principal Means,. whereby prudent Men govern | 
the Phancies of People in molt other Caſes. "3s ND 
42. And Phancy will many times beget and enlarge Phancy. By Con- 
nection; if one would call to mind a forgotten Name, in running over 7 
the Alphabet, we are ſure to meet with the firſt Letter, which will bring | 
in the reſt. By Similitude, one Conceit will introduce many more; and £ 
each of rheſe, the like: as a Tree, that divides it ſelf into innumerable \ 
Branches: The Conceits too of Senſible Things, beget anſwerable Con- 
ceits of Inſenſibles: and fo, vice verſa, The matching whereof, is the V 
Touch: ſtone of all true Wit. 2 5 Sn ( 
43. The ſtrength of Phancy, likewiſe operates to its Agility. That is, t 
Confidence, operates to Wit. Therefore ſome bold Men, tho' they begin 
with Infinite Ignorance and Error; yet by ſpurring on, refine them- v 
ſelves. „ C 
44. Hence alſo, even an underſtanding Man, may be modeſt to a fault. þ 
He may have Wit enough, to obſerve, Thar leſſer Errors, may. be forgot 0 
in time, or amended by Uſe: Yet cannot prevail with himſelf, to ven- A 
ture on. | 
45. The Phancy likewiſe of one Perſon, operates on that of another. 1 
So Love and other Paſſions, beget their kind: without the Knowledge te 
of which, Senſe alone will not do it. A Lover, may be extreamly plea- n 
ſed, with the Leave of his Miſtreſs, t put off her Bodice, or put on- her 0 
Shoes: But a Shoemaker, or a Tailor, is not at all concerned at it; be- p 
cauſe he knows, there is nothing of Favour in the Caſe. by 
46. This being conſidered, end withal, the Subtilty of Body, and . 
the Nicety of Motion, beyond all Thought: and that Phancy and if 
Body, do Co- operate and Sympathize, as well as Senſe and Body; ſa 
as hath been ſhewed: It ſeems not impoſſible, that the Phancy of ly 
one Perſon, though not diſcovered, may by means of ſome Subtile uj 
Intervening Fluid, bind the Phancy of another. Provided, that the he 
Phancy of the Agent be ſtrong, and the Reaſon of the Patient weak, 00 
and the diſtance between them not over- great. And hereupon depen- tt 
9 Natural Magick, ſo far as we can ſuppoſe it to have any pl 
ruth. - 
47. Nor is Phancy, without its Operation upon Reaſon : and that th 
ſundry ways, both to the Improvement, and the Diminution of it. Phan- Br 
cy. may improve Reaſon, by its perceptive Acts: or, as it furniſheth al 
us with plenty of Materials, that is, of Conceits, for Reaſon to work ot 
upon. Yet plenty of Phancy, doth not always operate to plenty of nc 
Reaſon : but if falſe, or confuſed, unto Errour. And therefore tho It. 
a big Head or Brain, ceteris paribus, may be a Mark of a well-fur- th 
niſhr Phancy: Yet is no certain Argument, of an exact judgment Ad 
which depends more upon the Regular Structure, than Bulk of the Brain. cu 
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8 And Phancy may operate upon Reaſon,” by its Acts of Volition. 
Is Reaſon is, in a ſort, held in cuſtody by thoſe Things, which are 
more pleaſing to the Phancy. Reaſon and Phancy ſeldom failing to 


bear one another Company, as. Husband and Wife. 


49. Whence, as every Man hath his Faculty or Talent; ſo alſo his 
Phancy, by which he governs himſelf more or leſs ; and by which he 
is thereſore to be governed, or made uſe of. That is, as his Faculty is 
the Edge, that makes the Work : ſo his Phancy is the Handle, by which 
he is to be held. | „ | 
Fo. Among other Phancies, Four eſpecially, are many times ſuperior 
unto Reaſon. Wit, Opinion, Love, and Pride. p $50 
51. As Pronunciation and Figures are the Muſick of Speech : ſo 
Tropes, and other Modes of Wit, are the Muſick of Phancy. 
Wherein the Conceptions of Things, are placed, in their ſeveral. De- 
grees of Similitude, as in ſeveral proportions, one to another: In 
which harmonious Chimes, the Voice of Reaſon is often drowned. 
52. Hence it is, that tew Men of extraordinary Judgment, affect In- 
ventive Poetry. He that pleaſes himſelf over- much, with Surface and 
Colour; his own Wit, or anothers : will ſeldom look within, much leſs 
to the Centre of Things. {Tit 
53. On the other hand too, it may often be preſumed, That one 
who can artificially manage the Similitudes of Truth, is alſo Maſter 
of Truth it ſelt. Whether therefore, VVit be uſed in the behalf of 
Reaſon, or againſt it ; it uſually proves, in all Diſcourſe, the Artillery 
of a good Argument ; and in all Buſineſs, the Equipage of a good 
Action. a ä | 
. 54. Opinion, whether of a Man's ſelf, or another, of Perſons or 
Things ; may have more Force, than Wit. Becauſe it always pretends - 
to Reaſon, which Wit ſometimes doth not. In ſo much, that ſome, 
will think well of themſelves, in that, wherein they are univerſally 
condemned. And the ſelf- ſame VVords and Actions, may be ap- 
plauded or cenſured, as the Perſons are eſteemed, to whom they 
belong. * 
; tp; Many things beget Opinion. So doth Novelty. VVit it ſelf, 
if ſtale, is leſs ps Su A State-Device will often paſs for Novelty's 
fake, tho' it be underſtood. So doth want of Experience: as alſo ear- 
ly or long Cuſtom. Therefore, of all Opinions, ſome of thoſe, we lay 
up in our Younger Years, are moſt prevailing. As being firſt ſown, 


e having time to take root, and Room to ſpread themſelves. So as not 
c, only to abide the Encounters of Reaſon; but by theſe, to . grow 
i- the ſtronger: as ſome Knots hold the faſter, the harder they are 
* pulled. A point of great Conſideration, in the Education of Children. 
56. Cuſtom is of that force, as to make us to think well of any 
It thing. VVhat can be more indecent now, than for any to wear 
1- Boots, but Troopers and Travellers? Yer not many Years ſince, it was 
h all the Faſhion. V Vhar is more uncouth to us, or more familiar to ſome 
Kk other Nations, than writing towards the Left: hand 2 The abſurd pro- 
of nouncing of Greek Proſe, is ſo common, that no body takes notice of 
0 it. The Accents given to Syllables, ſhould have nothing to do with 
u their Meaſure, as ſhort or long; but to denote their Tune, as Grave or 
1 Acute. . And if accented with a Circumfſex, as both Grave and A- 
in. cute; like rhe Graces of ſome Muſical Notes. And was, no doubt, 
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the ſinging Tone, which the Native Greeks, gave in their Commog,, 
Talk, to all ſuch Syllables. And is the Reaſon, why a Circumflex, muſt 
needs make a long Syllable ; a double Note, requiring a double Time. 
Which not being conſidered, by the firſt Teachers of Greek amongſt 
us; occaſioned their introducing the way of reading Proſe now in 
uſe. Wherein, we often make thoſe Syllables, ſhort, which by the 
coming of two Conſonants together, are naturally, long, Whereas, 
the Poetick, being the true Meaſure, it ought to be obſerv'd in Proſe, 
as well as in Verſe, | 

57: What but Cuſtom, could make Nonſenſe it ſelf to look fine 
as in the devout Addreſs, which our Poets now make to their Muſe > 
It was indeed uſual for the beſt of Heathen Poets to do it. And in 
Them, it was Senſe ; who believed, or prerended to believe, the Being 
of ſuch a Deity. But what ſhould make any Man now, to addreſs him- 
ſelf to that, which he knows, and ſays, is a Nonentity 2 Except his 
Phancy, be that Divine Thing, which he worlhips. 

58. The DeſcerFof Eſtates, in ſome few Places of this Kingdom, to 
the younger Sons; ſo contrary to the Uſage of the reſt, and of all 
the World; hath nothing elſe to plead, but ancient Cuſtom. There- 
fore underſtanding Men, conſider, That much of the Common Law, 
which here obtains, hath no other Sanction : That we cannot foreſee, 
all the Conſequences of an Alteration. And the People ſeem to be con- 
tented with the Cuſtom, as it is. a | ; 

59. The force of Love, that is, of the Paſſion, or Fantaſtick Love; 
is alſo great : there being many things, which meet together to produce 
it. Of Senſibles, beſides the Beauty of the Face and Shape, the 
Voice, Air, Mien, and Dreſs, with borrow'd Colours and Scents. Of 
Inſenſibles, Humour, Wit, Diſcretion. And what is more than all, 
Youth, and Vigour. Thoſe may glow and ſparkle, but tis this, which 
ſets all on fire. 

60. The leaſt of theſe Cauſes, in the vigorous Age, will beget 
Love. One Curle, ſometimes, like a Screw, will work its way into 
Heart of Oak. A Lock of Hair, will draw more than a Cable-Rope. 
And a Love-Hood, will catch Phancies, a hundred times faſter than a 


Cobweb does Flies. A Word, a Look, a Tread, will ſometimes do it; 


as they are Appendents to externat Symmetry, or Indications of the 
Beauty of the Mind. How much more, when all of them meet, and 


co-operate 2 And there is an Artificial Mixture of them together: 


When even a littlg ill humour, skilfully manag d, like a Diſcord in 
Muſick, will grace all the reſt. Till Phancy forms at laſt, ſo gay an 
Image, that Reaſon it ſelf is often forced to bow down to it. All 
things being ſo infallibly laid, to fulfil the Deſign of Propagation ; 
That no Man of Low Eſtate, or High, of Leiſure or Buſineſs, Merry 
or Melancholly, Fooliſh or Wiſe ; but one time or other, liath had a 
Sweet, or an Aching Tooth. Some, who have begun in jeſt, forget- 
ting their own Altitude, have ended in earneſt, and courted them- 
* me Love. And ſhould the Men forget, the Women would be- 
gin firſt, | | 

61. But notwithſtanding the force of this Phancy ; that of Pride, 
is above it. Both are grounded upon falſe Opinion. The former, on 
the Opinion Men have of Another : This, on the Opinion they have 
Themſelves. And whereas the former, is encreaſed by Converſation, 
| which 
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which cannot always be had: this, wherein a Man is his own Dar- 
ling, lies down and riſes up with him, till it grows into an Invinſible 
5 Malice, ets, if not a greater 


Habit. And in breeding Envy and 
pain, yet much more laſting, than any Venereal Pleaſure, can be, or 


be phancy'd : And therefore, more vehement Projects and Attempts, to 


be rid of it. So that Men, having once got, a Monſtrous Conceit of 


tlemſelves, and others, and of what they call Honor: Will deſtroy 


any thing, to preſerve that. Not only ſet the World on fire, but Sa- 


crifice their moſt adored Miſtreſſes upon the Pile. 


62. The Fourth Cardinal Cauſe, is Reaſon, - Which, in all reſpeds, 


is Superior to the three former. For firſt, every Man's Reaſon, hath an 


abſolute Command, directly or indirectly, of all the Motions of his 


own Body. In the direct uſe of Phancy, of all the voluntary; and in- 
directly, of all the reſt. That is, though he cannot hinder the Moti- 
on of his Heart, or Lungs, or Gutts, by the uſe of Phancy : Vet he 
knows the means, to do it otherwiſe. So that his not doing it, by 
the direct Operation of Phancy ; ſhews, ſo far, the Inability of Phan- 
cy, but not of Reaſon. 
63. And Reaſon hath the ſame Command over Motion in other Bo- 
dies; as it uſeth one Body or Motion to govern another. As when a 
Man, by the help of a Pully, draws up himſelf. Or as by the help of 
a Statera, a leſs Weight, is made to draw up a greater. For Weight 
operates no farther of it ſelf, than it is Superior to the reſiſting Weight. 
But Reaſon applying Celerity to Weight ; makes a leſs Weight which 
moveth Swiftly, to be of more force than a greater, which moveth 
Slowly. And Reaſon hath the fame Power, of Nulling, or Govern- 
ing, all other Operations of Bodies. 5 

64. And it hath the ſame Superiority over Senſe. Sometimes in 
Suſpending the Acts of Senſe. So, deep Thoughts, will often ſuſpend 
the Senſes ſo far, that many things may be done about a Man, and 
Noyſes made; Clocks may ſtrike, and Bells may Ring, while he takes 
no notice at all of them. | | 

65. But chiefly, in governing the Effects of Senſe : which is the Le- 
gal Power of Reaſon. For Reaſon was not made, to deſtroy Senſe; 
but by its own Operations, to Countermand and Govern thoſe of Senſe. 
Senſe of Pain, if permitted to operate, cauſeth Groans, with many In- 
voluntary Motions, and all Endeavours to avoid it. All which, are 
ſometimes, countermanded by the force of meer Phancy. But more 
potently, in conjunction with that of Reaſon : As in thoſe, who have 
voluntarily endured all manner of Torments, without any Motions 


thence ariſing, or ſo much as a Groan. How much more, is it in the 


Power of Reaſon, to command the Operations of all the other Senſes, 
which are much weaker 2 Either to Subdue them; or to make uſe of 


them, in ſerving its own turn. 
66. Nor is Reaſon leſs Superior to the Phancy. Tis true, there hath 


always been a Conteſt between them: the one for the Prerogative of 


the Sovereign; the other, for the Liberties and Privileges of che Sub- 
jet. But this ſhews, that Reaſon is above Phancy. For other wiſe, the 
Reaks which Phancy plays now and then; would be continually acted, 
till the Sovereignty tell at laſt on Phancy's ſide. | 
67. The Perceptive Acts of Phancy, have a Sovereign Power over its 
own Adts of Volition, that is, the Paſſions : but not over Reaſon. For 
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to uſe it. Reaſon doth not deſtroy, or ſupercede Phancy ; but makes 


Phancy of it Far is Marable ; as having no neceſſary. connection wich 


Truth, but only with the Appearance of it. But Reaſon, as it acqui- 
eſces in Truth alone; it can never difown the Truth, it once acknowlege- 


eth. Nor can Phancy, or-any thing elſe, make Immutable Truth and 


Goodneſs, not to be deſirable to a Reaſonable Mind. 
68. And Reaſon is Superior to Phancy, ſo far as to Govern, that IS 


uſe of it, for its own Purpoſe. But Phancy cannot make ule of Reaſon, 
For then, it were Reaſon, and not Phancy. 

69. Reaſon makes uſe of Wit and Phancy, ſometimes, only for Di- 
erl. Or for the diſguiſing of Falſhood. Or for the Illuſtration of 


Truth: Wherein Reaſon draws the Out- lines, and Phancy lays on the 


Colours. And the Mind is conducted by ſenſible Things, to the con- 
ceiving of thoſe which are Inſenſible. As alſo in the Invention of 
Truth. For there is no neceſſity, as ſome have thought, that Phancy 
ſhould ramble or om at random : but ovght to be directed by Reaſon, in 


all its Motions. A Phyſician, in order to a Cure, conſiders firſt, the 


Nature, Cauſes, and Symptoms of the Diſeaſe, as the prime Indicants 
of what he is to do. Next, the Patient, Scaſon, and other Coindi- 
cants: and then the means. Wherein Phancy acts all along, in Citing 
the Species of Things before Reaſon. But Reaſon commiliions Phancy 
to act, and where to begin and end, and then makesa Judgment on the 


| whole. And Reaſon, by the Similitudes of Truth, which Phancy ſug- 


geſts, is many times conducted unto Truth. It being a Theoreme of Right 
Reaſon, That however there are many Similitudes without Truth; yet 
there can be no Truth, without Similitude. So that where ever the one 
appears, it is not unreaſonable to enquire, whether they are not together: 

70. Reaſon likewiſe, uſeth Phancy, in the Proſecution of that which 
is Good. V Vhich requireth two things ; v/z. a Comprehenſion of what 
is to be done, and a Regulation of the Phancy in the doing of it. Part- 
ly, by Subduing of thoſe Conceits of Things, which oppoſe. V Vhich are 
chiefly, thoſe of Senſe and Opinion: V Vithout the Maſtery whereof, 
no Man can be very VViſe. And partly, in directing unto thoſe Con- 


ceits which may afliſt : both in the Choice of the End, and in the Uſe 


of the Means. So that the Office of Phancy, under the Command of 


Reaſon, is to extenuate the Difficulties, to facilitate the Means, and to 
preſentiate the End, ſo as to make it appear, in its true Luſtre and 
Magnitude. 

71. Reaſon likewiſe operates upon Reaſon. 80 doth the Reaſon of 
one Man, on that of another; as in all good and true Oratory. V Vhere- 
in, though VVit and other Ornaments, may .glaze and brandiſh the 
V Veapon : Yet is it ſound Reaſon, and the Experience of things, that 
carries the ſtroak home. The ſtrongeſt Wit, being that which hath 
evident truth for its Baſis. Therefore allo Poetry, now it is bereaft of 
Inſpiration ; for the moſt part, is but Lightning without Thunder. Where 


the Flight of Phancy, is managed with good Judgment; the ſeldomer 


it is ſeen, it is the more valuable. V Vhereof, among a few others, Sir R. 
Blackmore a Brother of my own Faculty, hath given more than one Ex- 

ample 
72. The Operation of one Man's Reaſon on another's, is alſo the Root 
of Good Government. For though few Men underſtand the particu- 
lar Reaſons of Things: Yet all Men are Maſters of this General 
„ | | Reaſon ; : 
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Reaſon; That one Man ought# t& be ſo gdvern 
Creatures of the, ſame Rank and Order in the Univerſe: That is, 
not by meer VVill and Force, x: a Man governs a Beaſt, but by Law. 
VVhich Law, however it may ſometimes fail in its End; or not al- 


ways be underſtogd : Yet it always carries this apparent l 


it, That it was not made without Common Conſent ; Which every bo- 
dy knows how to gwvw e. „„, «. 
73. The Acts of Reaſon alſo operate one upon another. Dubitation, 
operates to Diſquiſition; Diſquiſition, to Invention; Invention to 
Volition; and Volition to Reſolution; that is, Volition of the End, 
to Volition of the Means. In all which, Truth is the Spring of O. 
peration. For Dubitation it ſelf, comes from this certain Truth, That 


we have cauſe to Doubt. And Trutli, ſo far operates upon Voliti- 


on, as Goodnels is the true Object of the Intellectual VVill. 4. 


74. As one Conceit in the Phancy, fo one Truth in the Underſtand- 
ing, begets another. . There is both a Proximate, and a Remote Conne- 


ction of Truths. The Proximate may be ſaid, for Diſtinction fake; 
to be Adequate, or Proportionate. Both which operate, as well to the 


Invention, as the Improvement of any Art or Science. The applying 


of a Vibrating VVeight to a Clock, for the meaſuring of Time, de- 
pended on an Adequate Truth. The Equality of the Motion being 
the ſame, whether made alone, or given to a Movement.. But the apply- 
ing of a Spring to a VVatch, for the ſame End; upon a Proportionate. 


ern d by another, as they are 
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For as V Veight is, to the Reciprocations of a Pendulum; ſo is Elaſtici- 


ty, to thoſe of a Spring. 


75. So the Uſe of Spectacles, by an Adequate Connection of Truths, 


gave Men occaſion to think of Microſcopes and Telleſcopes. A pair of 


Noble Inventions 3 Yet but the Art of Spectacle- making improv'd.” But 
the Invention of Burning-glaſles, depended on a Proportionate. For 


that, Figure, which contracts the Species of any Body, that is, the 


Rays, by which it is ſeen : will in the ſame Proportion, contract the 


Heat, wherewith the Rays are accompany'd. And only looking on the 


Moon, might occaſion, as it were by a Proportion Converſe, the 


Thought of a burning Concave. The Moon being a Convex, by which 


the Sun-beams are ſcattered, and the Nocturnal Air, thereby rendred the 
more cool, | | | FE 
76. One Truth, hath a Proximate Connection, ſometimes, with one 
other Truth, and no more. But for the moſt part, with divers other 
Truths, without which it is not evident. So the Demonſtration 
of moſt Geometrick Propoſitions, dependeth on that of divers others. 
77. And ſo it is in Arts, and Buſineſs, as well as Science; as in Mer- 
chantry. The Goods, Ship, Maſter, Convoy, Road, Time, Seaſon, 
VVinds, Port, Factory and Return; and under each, many Circumſtan- 
ces, are to be diſtinctly conſidered : and the Knowledge of them, ſo far 


as is poſſible, to be certain; a Miſtake. in any one, affecting all the reſt, 


though not alike. For the Connection between the End and any of theſe 
means, is adequate. Bur between the End and the ſeveral Means com- 
pared together, it is proportiogate. VV hereby the Quantity of Opera- 
tion, which any one of them May hdve, more than another, upon the 


whole Buſinels, is computed. | | 
78. So likewiſe, in the great. Buſineſs of War. The whole Art of a 
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ing them; and of chuſing ſuch Men, as are fitteſt to perform them, 
viz. Such as are of Body, Strong and Agile; and of Mind, Teachable 
and Stout. But that of a General, lies far wider. He knows, what 
makes the beſt Common Soldier, or any beſt Officer. He skills all 
his Men, and all the Military Preparations they are to uſe. And both 
the Nature, and the Confines, of the Ground, whereon they are on- 
ly to Move, or to Act: He conſiders his Enemy, as well as himſelf, 


in all theſe reſpects. And having number d the Exceſſes and Defects 


on both Sides, and meaſured their mutual Force and Operations: doth 


thereupon form the Action, and his Judgment of the Succeſs. 


79. This Connection of Parts, in every true Scheme of Art or Bu- 
ſineſs; is that which makes Secreſie, many times, ſo neceſſary a Part 
of it; both the Habit, and the Skill of Secreſie. For as one that has 
well view'd any Creature, being ſhewed only the Ear, or Tail, pre- 
ſently knows, to what Creature it belongs: So an Enemy, that ſtudies 


and comprehends the Connection of Things; by ſeeihg only ſome 
one Part of any Deſign,” will, be able hereby, to diſcover the 


Whole. oy. 
30. There is alſo a Remote Connection of Truths, as thre is of 
Phantaſtick Conceits ; and of much greater Uſe. VVhat is more ready, 


than that, between the Conceits of Milk, Udder, Boil'd, Sauce, Muſtard, 


And what more vain ? Nor is there any better Connection between Truth 
and the Opinions of ſome Men; than there is between Milk and 


| Muſtard. Whereas any the moſt Remote Connection of Truths, is al- 


ways uſeful, as one Truth operates to the Invention of another at the 
greatelt diſtance. Ig _— nnd 

81. The Demonſtration of that ſo uſeful Propopoſition, the 4:1/ of 
the 1/t. of Euclid, by which we know the Square of every Recti- 
linear Triangle, ,and thereby the Quantity of any Pieces of Ground; 
hath an immediate Dependance, only on the 34th and 37th Pro- 
poſitions. But depends remotely, on many more foregoing Theo- 
remes. 


82. What can be more remote from the preſent way of Writing, than 


the exprefling of Sentences, by the Figures of Birds and other Parts 
of the Creation? Yet was the firſt Step towards Letters. For the 
making of thoſe Figures being tedious, and requiring much Room: put 
Men firſt upon contracting them; as by the moſt ancient Egyptian 


Monuments, it appears they did. Next, inſtead of Sententious Marks, 


to think of Verbal; ſuch as the Chineſes ſlill retain. And obferving 


by degrees, that all VVords conſiſt of a certain Number of Simple 


Sounds; they perceived at length, there was no need of more Marks, 
than would ſerve to expreſs theſe Sounds: and ſo brought them, from 
many Thouſands of Verbal Marks, to Iwo, or Four and twenty Literal 
ones now in uſe. 3 . , | 
83. Arithmetick, which at firſt: kept within its own Sphere; by a fur- 
ther Step, came at length, to be applied tg the Improvement of Geome- 
And Geometry, which at firſt cohſiſted only of Rules for the 
Meaſuring of Lands: now, beſides the Application of it unto Archite- 
Cture, and other Uſes ; by the Doctrine Of Spherical 7 riargles, is ap- 
plied to the meaſuring of the Heavens. n | 
: 84. 
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84. And as we ought not to deſpair of any thing poſſible, at thegrea- 
teſt diſtance: ſo neither upon the meaneſt Foundation. For every 
Truth being productive; there is no Truth which can be deſpicable. 
Many a Peaſant has been Anceſtor to a Prince. He that firſt made Gun- 


powder, did not think, he then firſt began, to introduce a new ,Scene of 


the Diſcovery of new Planets, Nor the firſt Obſerver of the Loadſtone, 
that he was finding the way into a new VVorld. 5 

85. The firſt fair Advance, towards the 47th Theoreme of the firſt 

of Euclid, commonly called the Pythagorean ; was the 35% foregoing, 
viz, That any Two Parallelograms, made upon the ſame Baſe, and with- 
in the ſame Parallels, are equal. VVhich ſuggeſted the ſame of Two 
Triangles, in Theoreme 47th. And this, the double Quantity of a 
Parallelogram to a Triangle, conſtituted with it, as before, in Theo- 
reme 41/t. Upon which, the Demonſtration of the 47th, chiefly depends. 
But theſe withal, have a Dependance, on many other precedent Theo- 
remes, not only very Remote, but ſeemingly, ſo contemptible, as not at 
all to promiſe ſo noble a Production. 

86. The firſt Conceit tending to a V Vatch, was a Draw-V Vell. For 
People of old, were wont only to let down a Pitcher with a Hand-Cord, 
for as much V Vater, as they could eaſily pull up. But meeting with 
ſome deep VVells, put them upon thinking of a Draught-wheel. And 


ceived the Movement applicable to a Spit ; if the Motion of the V Veight 
could be made flow ; which was done, by adding more VVheels and 
the Flyer, which made a Jack. Upon which, Men began to ſee, that if 
the Motion were yet ſlower, it would ſerve to meaſure Time, as well as 
turn a Spit: and ſo in the room of Fhe Flyer, put the Ballance, which 


it might be made portable, by ſome means, anſwerable to a V Veight : 
and ſo inſtead of that, put the Spring and Fuſe-wheel, which make a 
VVatch. 

87. It appears by the Fragments of Anatomy put among Hippocrates's 
VVorks ; that the moſt ancient Phyſicians, in tracing the Blood-Veſſels, 
began at the Head and Brain: and thereby gave a. falſe: and phantaſtick 
Deſcription of them. But Ari/totle, or ſome other, at length, hit upon 
the right way, of beginning at the Heart. Whence their Continuatign 
through the Parts of the Body was gradually obſerved by ſeveral Hands. 
VVhile Men were curious in doing this; they alſo took notice of their 
difference. So that whereas for a long time, they had been taken 
for one ſort of Veſſels; gael, being the common Name to them. all: 
they were afterwards diſtinguiſhed into Veins and Arteries. Having gone 


firſt, in the Heart, beſides the two Auricles, two Bellies, and to each 
Belly two Mouths ; they obſerved ſeveral Membranes placed betore 
them; which they took at firſt, to be Nerves. But upon better Enquiry, 
they perceived them to be Valves or little Doors, ſome of which opened 
towards the Heart, and others from it: ſerving to admit the Blood, one 
way, and to tranſmit it, another ; and therefore both ways to hinder its 
Return. And to clear this the better, they bethought themſelves of 


dieting Living Animals. Being fatisfied of the Communion be- 
A tween 
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VVar. Nor the firſt Spectacle- maker, that he was leading the way, to 


ſeeing the Pitcher or Bucket to deſcend with its own weight; they per- 


makes a Clock. V Vhich being ſo uſeful, thinking Men conſidered, how 


as far as they could without; they began to obſerve them within. And 
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was the like, between their Extremities in the other Parts. And Ana- 
tomy, which with all other Learning, for many Ages, had lain dead, 
again reviving ; they were better aſſur'd of it, by viewing the Inſides 
of the Arteries — Veins, as Well as of the Heart; which hitherto 
had been omitted. In doing which, they found the Veins were alſo 
furniſh'd with Valves, ſhutting againſt the Arteries, and opening to- 
wards the Heart. Whereupon, conſidering Men, could not but ask, 
Whether all the Blood went from the Heart, and whence it came thi- 
ther? And ſo, upon the whole, To what purpoſe this Communion at 
both Ends, ſerv'd, if not a Circulation? He that in tracing the Veſſels, 
began at the Heart, tho he thought not at all of a Circulation; yet 
made he one, and the firſt true Step, towards the Diſcovery hereof. 

88. So plain it is, That as there is no Art, nor Science, but what is 
capable of Improvement: ſo there is no evident Truth, howſoever mean 
and uſeleſs it may ſeem to be, but may thereunto contribute. 

89. Laſtly, as the Acts of Intellectual Perception, operate one upon 
another: So likewiſe upon the Intellectual Will. For nothing can 
make Truth and Goodneſs once perceived; not to be deſirable and 
binding above all things. Whence it is, that a Knave, though cunning, 
is always contemned. And that he himſelf contemns thoſe, who give 
him that Reſpect, which he and they are ſenſible, he deſerves not. 
Likewiſe, that all People, have a Senſe of that Honour, which is due 
to Virtue, and to that only. He that gives the Honour, knows what 
the Thing is, which he gives. As alſo, that there is no Man, who is 
not born a Fool, but would be thought wife. And that wiſe Men, have 
always taken the firſt Care, of begoming ſuch indeed, whatever they 
may be thought of. | 

go. And thus far, of the General, and more Immediate: Cauſes of 
Operation in the World. The exact Diſtinguiſhing whereof, ſo as 
not to take a Remote Cauſe, for a Proximate; a Solitary one, for a 
Conjunct; a Poſlible one, for a Neceſlary; or any one Cauſe , for 
another; or that which is no Cauſe, for that which is : And the 
expert, and ready Uſe hereof, ſo as to ſeparate thoſe , which ope- 
rate beſt alone; to joyn thoſe, which beſt co-operate; and to joyn 
them in the Order, wherein they ought to ſtand : are the Rules of 
Practice, in all VViſdom. Though he that has once acquired a 
Prudential Habit; doth not, in his Buſineſs, Turn to theſe Rules; 


any more, than one who has learned to ſpeak well, to thoſe of his 
Grammar. 
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1. S Truth, the Object of the Underſtanding, is the Conformity 
ſo Goodneſs, the Object of the Will, is the Conveniency of 
one thing to another. | 4 

2. The Eſſence of Things being various; there muſt needs be many 
kinds and Degrees of Goodneſs. 

3. It may be conſidered, as more or leſs Certain and Permanent. 
Reaſon, by a rong Foreſight, is able to look upon Things Uncertain and 
Tranſient, as Nonentities. - That therefore, which is Certain and Perma- 
nent, is ſo much more above the contrary, as Something is above 
Nothing. 571 

4. It may be conſidered, as more or leſs Comprehenſive. So, in a 
Worm, which enjoys only the Senſes of Taſte and Touch; it is leſs, than 
in a Fiſh, where there is an Addition of Sight. And in a Fiſh, leſs 
than in a Beaſt, which hath alſo the Senſe of Hearing. 

5. It may be conſidered, in the manner of its being Enjoyed. The 
loweſt Degree of Enjoyment, is that of Senſe, As being made 
without any Reflection upon it ſelf. And as it is leſs Various, and more 
Tranſient. * | | 

6. The next above the Senſual, is that of Phancy. Which hath a 
Power of Reflecting upon its own Enjoyments. And ſometimes to 
magnifie the Conceits of Senſual Pleaſures, above the Senſe it felf. 
and theſe Conceits may remain in their Vigour, when the Senſe is Ex- 
tinguiſhed. 5 | . 

7. Above that of Phancy, is the Intellectual. That, for the moſt part, 
ariſes only from the Similitude, This, from the Identity of Things. That 
from the Probability, This, the Demonſtration, of Truth. And Truth, is 
therefore Valuable, as to the Doubting and Enquiring Mind, it gives Reſt. 
And as herewithal, it gives Light ; no leſs amiable to the Mind, than to the 
Eye : Underſtanding , being expreſt by Seeing, among all Mankind. 
Every Truth ſhines with its own Beams; and lends them, for the Diſ- 
covery of other Truths. Firſt, with reſpect to the Equations, Proporti- 
ons, and Common Meaſures of Things. And then, the ſeveral Kinds 
and Degrees of Goodneſs, joined herewith. Thoſe, as the Grounds ; 
Theſe, the Perfection, of the Mundane Beauty. In Contemplation 
whereof, we Enjoy, as well as See, the. Goodneſs of every Thing; 
and the Happineſs of all other Creatures, becomes our own. 

8. The Kinds and Degrees of Goodneſs, may alſo be conſidered, in 


relation one to another. In the Congruity of which Relation, the Per- 


fection of every thing conſiſts. Flying is a more Excellent Animal- 
Motion, than Creeping. Yet, if a Catterpillar had V Vings, which hath 
no Eyes togovern that Motion ; it would be a Creature, not more, but 


les Perfect. In many Brutes, the Outward Ear, is affixt, as a Natural 


Otocoultick, to the Inward : V Vhereby the Senſe of Hearing, is in them, 
much quicker than in a Man. Vet is no defect in a Man; whoſe Inward 
Senſe is fo much quicker than a Brute's, as his Outward is ſlower. * 

9. The 


whatſoever is Good. | . | „ | 
11. According to the Perception we have of Goodneſs, we make our 


Choice. If Phancy gives the Proſpect; Phancy too, or the Phan- 
taſtick Will, makes the Choyce: And is nothing elſe, but Affection or 
Paſſion. But when it proceeds from Reaſon, it is then properly called, 
Virtue; Seated fundamentally, in the Intellectual Will. | 

12. Wherefore all Virtue, 'or what we call, Morality, is founded in 
Truth. And conſequently, cannot be variable, as ſome Men think, 
with the Opinions and Manners of Men ; as if thoſe things were Vir- 
tuous in one Countrey, which are Vitious in another. For albeit the 
Philoſophy, which treateth of Virtue, is by the Greeks called, "Edu, Yet 
it is not, becauſe Cuſtom , maketh Virtue: but becaufe Virtue is 
the Parent of Cuſtom, ſo far as this is uſeful unto all Communities, or 
agreeable to the beſt Reaſon in any one. As therefore, IntelleQua[ Truth, 
and Goodneſs, are both Immutable: So all true Virtue, which is foun- 
ded in the former, and maketh Choice of the latter, cannot but be one 
Irfimutable thing. gr 

13. The Choice which Virtue makes, is of the End, and the Means 
to obteiryit. Both which, ought to be Immutably Good; and therefore, 
the beſt. For how can one be Virtuous, that is to ſay, Reaſonable, in 
chooſing any thing, but what is Beft ? 

14. The beſt End, is either the Higheſt, or any other which is beſt 
in its proper Place, 2s having an apt Relation and Tendency to the 
Higheſt.” And ſo too, the beſt Means, are ſuch as have an apt Relati- 
on to their Proximate End, and alſo to the Higheſt or End of Ends. As 
far therefore, as the Choyce & make, is remote from either of theſe : 
it is ſo far, the Choyce of Phancy and Paſſion, but not of Virtue. 

15. Wherefore Wiſdom and Virtue, are two Things. All Virtue, is 
Wiſdom, but all Wiſdom is not Virtue. One that makes an apt uſe of 
Means, ſufficient to attein his End, whether Good or Bad; is fo far Ju- 
dicious and Wiſe, But Virtue always propoſeth the beſt End, and u- 
ſeth the beſt Means to attain it. And is therefore, the Higheſt point of 
Wiſdom. 3 | 

16. One may be ſaid, to be Innocent, who hath been fo educated, 
as to phancy thoſe things, which are Good and Innocent. Or, that 
wanteth Opportunity, Courage, or Wit enough, to be Bad. But one 
that knous, on the one hand, the Ways of Knavery and Vice; andof 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs on the other: that diſdains the Worſt, and choo- 
ſeth the Beſt, may be truly ſtyl'd, a Virtuous Man. 

17: Virtue, having choſen the End, and formed an Idea of the Means; 
.brings us next, to the Proſecution of them ; that is, to Reſolution herein. 
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6718. But Reſolution, cannot follow Reaſon, except it be alſo 3 
unto Phancy. Both in ſubduing thoſe Conceits and Paſſions, which ob- 


poſe us; and in Cleering and Fortifying thoſe, which may aſſiſt us, in 
what we are doing. Being a fort of Compounded Will, wherein Rea- 
ſon and Phancy, are both in their Vigorous Act. Reaſon, preſenting the 
Means and End, in their true Figure; Phancy, in their full Magnitude. 

19. It ſeemeth therefore, that Virtue, is the Higheſt Wiſdom, and 
ſomething more. Wiſdom is the Practical Part of Humane Underſtand- 
ing. But Virtue, is the Entire Operation of Human Mind. In which 
there is a certain pw or Swing of Phancy, under the Command of 
Reaſon. | 

20. Wherefore, as Virtue is ſeated Fundamentally, in the Intellect ; 
ſo, Perfectively, in the Phancy. So that Virtue, is the Force of Rea- 
ſon, in the Conduct of our Actions and Paſlions, to a Good End, or 
that which, in its place, is the beſt. Or, in ſhort, a Reſolution, in the 
uſe of due Means, to a due End, A cleer Reaſon, acting in Conjuncti- 
on with a well Diſciplyn'd, but ſtrong and vigorous Phancy; ſeldom 
fail to attein their End. Phancy, without Reaſon ; is like a Horſe, with- 
out a Rider. And Reaſon, without Phancy ; is not well Mounted: But 
thoſe who are ſo happy, as to poſſeſs them both; are uſually the Authors 
of the greateſt Performances. When Phancy, neither bridles Reaſon, 
nor drives it forward ; but is the Flying Charriott, wherein ſhe rides on, 
with the Proſpect of Succeſs and Glory. 

21. Therefore Mediocrity, is not, according to Ariſtotle's Definition, 
neceſſary unto Virtue. One cannot love his Country, too well; tho', 


to ſave that, he loſeth his Life. A Man may be Reſolvedly Patient, 


unto Death. So that it is not the Mediocrity of Reſolution, which 
makes the Virtue; Nor the Extremity, which makes the Vice : but 
the one, being with the other, without Reaſon. Saving a Man's ſelf, 
or ſullering, it with Reaſon, is Virtue : If without it, is either Softneſs, 
or Obſtinacy. | | 

22. Iis true, Virtue ſtands, for the moſt part, between two Vices 


Yet is it hereby no more Defined; than an Honeſt Man, by living 


between two Thieves. Therefore the Nature of Virtue, is better ex- 


preſſed by Proportion; as it alſo is elſewhere, by Ariſtotle himſelf. For 


they are both of them founded in Truth. And as in Proportion, there 
is the Equality of a Double Ratio; ſo alſo, in Virtue : viz. between the 
Acts, and the Objects, of the Mind. For as Perception, is tothe End; 
ſo is Reſolution, to the Means. | 

23. This Proportion, is ſeen, even in Penal Juſtice. For all Crimes, 
proceed from the Irregular Operations of the Phancy. Now though 
the Acts of Juſtice, as Penal, are diſproportion'd unto Senſe : Yet the 
Irregularity of Senſe, is proportion'd unto that of Phancy. As two Se- 
venths, or other the greateſt Diſcords ; may be tuned to a Diapaſon. Or 
as the Similitude of two Figures, in themſelves Irregular ; produce a Re- 
gularity or Proportion, between the Parts of the one and the other. 

24. Wherever therefore, any one Virtue exiſts; there is a diſpoſition 
unto all Virtue : As conſiſting every where, in Proportion. So that 
there is an Unitormity in the Diſpoſitions and Actions of a truly Vir- 
tuous Man. 

25. Yet the ſame Virtue may exiſt in ſeveral Degrees. Reaſon and 


Phancy, may both act their Parts, ſo as to make Virtue Entire; 3 
| | U "mu 
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both of them, whether from Nature, or Uſe, whether in different per- 


- ſons, or with reſpect to different Things, may be more or leſs forceable, 


and thereby make Virtue, more or leſs Strong. 


26. But no Difference, can warrant that weak Diſtinction, which the 
Maſter of the Schools, makes between Intellectual and Moral Virtye, 


or that which comes only by Cuſtom, as he would have it. For how | 


can any thing be Virtuous, which, in not being Intellectual, is Phanta- 
ſtick and Brutiſh? Nor can any Virtue come from meer Cuſtom : but 
Cuſtom; ſo far as good and uſeful ; muſt of neceſſity come from the beſt 
Reaſon, that is, from Virtue. For in that Virtue is founded in Reaſon , 
it is the ſame Nonſenſe, to ſay, that Virtue, as to ſay, that Reaſon, 
comes of meer Cuſtom. Which, tho it be aſſiſted by Uſe, yet can have 
no other Parent, but the Intellectual Mind. 

27. Our Affections, in conjunction with Reaſon, may become Vir- 
tuous. So Hope, as it is an Affection, is the Expectation of a future Good: 
whether with, or without any ground. As it is a Virtue, is the like 
Expectation, conceived upon good ground, and by proper Means main- 
tain'd : and ſo of the reſt. 

28, And Virtue may have different Names, from the difference of 
Perſons and Things. To ſpend on the Poor, is to be Liberal; on all 
indifferently, Generous. To be kind to all, is to be Charitable; with 
Mutual Reſpect, Friendly. Contentment, without External Honour, is 
Humility ; without the Pleaſure of Eating, Temperance ; of Drinking, 


- Sobriety; of Lawful Venery, Continence; of Unlawful , Chaſtity, 


Which, with all other Virtues, centre in one of theſe two Operations 
of the Mind; the bearing of a Leſter, to avoid a Greater Evil: Or the 
Forbcaring of a Leſſer, to obtein a Greater Good. 

29. There are three Virtues, ſo called, which, to ſpeak properly, 
are rather neceſſary to the Perfection of Virtue ; viz. Prudence, Con- 
ſtancy, and Love. Prudence, ſtrictly taken, is not Virtue Compleat, 
but the Intellectual Part of it: and is therefore common to all Virtue. 
For no Man can be Temperate, Patient, Liberal, or any other way Vir- 
tuous, that is not Prudent. ; 

30. What Prudence is in the Intellect, Conſtancy is with reſpe to the 
Phancy ; as this is govern'd by the Intellect, inthe Proſpect of the End, 


and Uſe of the Means to attein it. 


31. By Love, I mean not the Paſſion, or that which is Phantaſtick; 
but Charity or Intellectual Love. That is to ſay, the Love of whom- 
ſoever or whatſoever is Good. When the Goodneſs of the Mind, 1s 
Commenſurate to that of the Univerſe. The former, eclipſeth the 


Perſon in whom it prevails. This Latter, gives him great Grace and 


Beauty, and paints a Glory round his Head. Whereby he at once, Da- 
zles the Malevolent, Charms the Innocent, Chears the Virtuous, and 
Suns himſelt in his own Beams. | | 
32. Among other Virtues, Four, are more Eminent, -as chiefly con- 
ducing to the Happinels of Mankind. Two, which we may call, Con- 
templative, Humility and Magnanimity. And two, more Practical, Ju- 
ſtice and Fortitude. | | 
33. By Humility, I mean not, the Abjectneſs of a Baſe Mind: but, 2 
Prudent Care, not to over-value our ſelves upon any account. There is 
an Eſtimate to be made, of our ſelves, and others: And in both we 
may be nuitaken. Except we knew the juſt Rate of every thing, 
whic 
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which we are to be valued: And all other Men, as well as our ſelves. So 
that to under, rather than over value our ſelves, is much the fafex way. 
VVhereby we are, ſure, neither to be injurious to others; nor to our 
ſelves, in blocking up our own way to further Improvements. . . © © 


34. Again, if we have any deep Thoughts, we cannot but ſee, that 


our Attainments, let them be never ſo great, are yet but mean, if 
compared with the boundleſs. Perfection of the Univerſe, VVe are alſo 
to conſider the Difference between VVorth, and Merit, ſtrictly taken, 
That is, a Man's Intrinſick; This, his Current Value. Which is leſs or 
more, as Men have occaſion for him : Or, give him one, to make proof 
of himſelf, Likewiſe, that the difference between Men, is oftentimes 
more by Education, and Opportunities of Improvement, than by Nature. 
And where it is by Nature, we are the rather to remember, That. it is the 


Divine Benignity, which hath diſtinguiſhed us from others, and not our . 


ſelves. | 


35. This Virtue, moreover, is the beſt of Ornaments unto all o- | 


thers. Like a Lady's Veil, it more illuſtrates the Beauties, which it 
ſeems to cover. Nothing being more natural, than for Men to mag- 
nifie that, which they expect not to ſee. It both  beautifies other 
Virtues, and makes way for them. Who is more Contented, Patient, 
Peaceable, Grateful, Juſt, Benign, than the Humble Man 2 It natufally 
breeds Courage. For who needs to fear falling, that knows he ſtands 


upon even Ground? Whereas, a Haughty Man, by expoſing himſelf; 


muſt either be buoy'd up with more intolerable Pride; or ſink, and 


become Puſilanimous. n 
36. Nor therefore, doth it a little conduce, unto Magnanimity. Not 


that of Ariſtetle, Eth. 4. 3. VVhere he defines it to be that, whereb 
one that is worthy of great things, judgeth himſelf ſo to be. Whic 
to do, by his own V Vords elſewhere, is no Virtue, For in deſcribing 
the Nature of Virtue and Vice, Eth. 2. 5. he truly faith, That Men 
do hereby become Good or Evil. But here he tells us, That Puſilanimi- 
ty, is no Vice : becaule that by it, we become not Evil, but only Err. 


And if ſo, then Magnanimity, which by him, is oppoſed to it, can in' 


his Senſe, be no Virtue ; as lying only in the Judgment which a Man 
makes of himſelf, Whereas Virtue lies, as I have thew'd, not only in 


the Judgment, but alſo in the Will; both the Elective, and the Exe- 


cutive Will. 3 I 

37. Magnanimity then, is a Reſolution, of being and doing that, 
which is truly Great. Or, in ſhort, It is a growing Greatneſs of Mind. 
A Virtue, which not only well conſiſteth with Humility, but is hereby 
promoted. For who will take one Step further, that dreams he hath 
no further to go 2 By the former, a Man takes a juſt Account, how 
far he is gone. Which being done, by the other he reſolves, notwith« 
ſtanding the Storms above, and the Rocks and Deeps below, {till to 
goon ; and either to find out, or make his way, till he comes to his 


| Journey's end. 


38. Wherefore, as Humility is the Parent, ſo Magnanimity, the Pa- 
tron of many other Virtues. Chiefly Two, Induſtry, and Sapience or 


the Love of Wiſdom. 


39. Magnanimous Induſtry, is a reſolved Aſſiduity and Care, anſwe- 
rable to any weighty Work. He therefore that uſeth this Virtue, muſt | 


put in practice many more. He mult be no great Eater, Drinker, Slee- 
per; 


— 
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per no Gameſter, Wencher, Fopp. He muſt diſcipline his Senſes, and 
exert his Mind. Every worthy Undertaking, requires both. Parts will 
not do, let Men talk of them, as they will. Theſe go little further, than 


the Readineſs, or the Multiplicity of Conceits. "Tis Thinking, which 
: ts a ſound Judgment of Things, and brings 


uts them into Order, begets 
m to Effect. So that we may as well weigh a Peacock's Tail, againſt 
a Prince's Crown; as the . fineſt Parts, againſt any thing great and 
weighty, without the Care and Pains which are equally great. | 
40. Nor doth any one, with all his Pains, enjoy more Pleaſure. As 
having that which is Real and Subſtantial ever in his Hands, and before 
his Eyes. Whereas thofe that trifle ; are only tormented with wiſhing, 
as Hypochondriacks are with Thinking, themſelves as big as Mountains. 
And Swelling ſtill, with vaſt Expectations ; they either burſt at length, 
or are utterly loſt, by gazing in an Infinite Vacuum. Wy 
41. By Sapience, I mean, what the Ancients did, by Philoſophy ; 
the Habit, or Diſpoſition of Mind, which that Word properly im- 
porteth, viz. The Love of Wiſdom. That is to ſay, A Prudent Enqui- 
ry. into all Wiſdom, . for the Good of Mankind. A Philoſopher there- 
fore, properly ſo called, is one that enquires fo far into the Particulars 
of Art, and Nature ; both into the Nature of Man, and of all other 
Things ; and into their Relations one to another ; as to be able to a- 
dapt them to the Uſes of Life; and to uſe both the Arts, and their 
Maſters, for the Publick Good. The Authors of uſeful Inverftions, the 
Deviſers of wholſome Laws, the Propoſers of Virtuous Precepts, the 
Founders, or Eſtabliſhers of, Common-wealths, were the Philoſophers of 
Ancient Times, and were honoured as the Fathersand Prophets of their 
Country. And every wiſe Prince, or other Perſon, who in the ſame 
manner, ſtudies the Publick Good, merits the fame Title. Some may 
learn Arts and Sciences, as School-boys the Orations of Cicero; know- 
ing nothing of the Perſons and Things to which they relate, nor with 
what Spirit and Life, nor to what intent he ſpeaks every Word. Bur, 


like Telleſcopes, what they ſee not themſelves, they may diſcover unto 


others, whoſe more ſagacious V Viſdom, or Art of Application, is the 
Art of Arts : The Soul, that informs all Arts and Sciences, and gives 
them Life and Efficacy for the Uſe of Mankind. 


42. The two Publick Virtues, are Juſtice and Fortitude. Every thing 


is not Juſtice, that looks like it. One may do, what is Juſt, yet not 


Juſtly, but with an ill Mind. So that Juſtice, is a Prudent and Mag- 
22 doing of Right, in all Caſes, unto all Men, with an upright 
ntenr. 
43. He therefore, that is compleat Maſter of this Virtue ; muſt be 
one of great Underſtanding, and of equal Courage and Probity. O- 
therwiſe, either the Difficulty of the Caſe, or the Power of ſome Party, 
or his own vicious Inclinations, will gravel him. But being well quali- 
fied, he conſiders the various Nature of Men; and ſo, the Force, 
which. Diſcretion, Courage, Honeſty ; Simplicity, Fear, or Knavery, may 
have in the Concealment, or Diſcovery of the Truth. And the va- 
rious Nature of Things, as they relate to Publick Societies, with the 
Multiplicity of Circumſtances incident to every Caſe. That as no two 
Caſes, are in all Points the fame : ſo there are very few, which appear 
at the Top, what they are at the Bottom. And therefore hears, with 
great Temper, and weighs all Particulars, and their Ratio's or Propor- 
N | tions 
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tions one to another; ſo as thereupon to determine, what is fit and juſt. 


And being thus ſafe, in the way he goes, and the End of it; he abſtracts. 


the Caſe before him, from Perſonal Reſpects; and ſtands as a 


Rock, againſt all the Battering Engines, of Importunity, Terror, or 


- 


Reward. | S | 2001710 . 
44. Fortitude, as an Affection, is the Doing, or Suffering of any thing 
with Equanimity. As a Military Virtue, is the Prudent and Magnani- 
mous Conduct of a Juſt War. A Jewel compoſed of ſeveral Gemms: 
Juſtice in the Motives, Skill in the Conduct, Courage in the Action, and 
prudence running through all. | Att 

45. Ariſtotle, in his Erhicks, hath ſaid many things very well. Vet in 
ſome others, is - inconſiſtent with himſelf. In Eth. 2. 6. he ſaith well, 


That Virtue, Omni Arte exactior eſt & praftantior. And that it conſiſts 


in that Proportion, Quæ eſt; ad nos, definita Ratione. ' Vet in Eth;3,. 10. 
he forgat himſelf, in ſaying, 7z Firtutes, Fortitudinem puta & Tempe- 
rantiam, partum earum eſſe videntur, que ſunt Rationis expertes, Con- 
founding the Affection, which Brutes may have, with the Virtue. 
Whereas this, as well as all other Virtues, is built upon the moſt refined 
Reaſon. | , | 
46. For firſt, if ſuppoſeth a War undertaken, to be juſt. For without 
Juſtice, *tis no better than a grand Riot. The beſt Conduct, uſed not to 
ſave, but deſtroy, is Cruelty. - And naturally abateth Courage, ſo far as 
Guilt diſpoſeth Men to Cowardize. Haw 
47. And that the Conduct be prudept. One may be Bold, without 
Reaſon. He only is Valiant, who is bold to that degree, be it more or 
Jels, which is moſt uſeful for the attaining of Victory. For Nonſenſe, 
can never make a Virtue, Therefore a throygh-bred Soldier, weighs all 
preſent Circumſtances, and all poſſible Contingents. Which are always 


ſo many, and ofrentimes ſo ſudden, and ſo great, that the Buſineſs .of 


War, may be termed, The Rendezvous of the beſt Human Councils. 
48. Laſtly, the Action muſt be attended with Courage. In Doing; 
Induſtry muſt be mounted, and in a watchful Circulation. In Suffering, 
with a chearful Patience, the hardeſt Fatigues. In Expectation, of Dan- 
gers, and yet of Succeſs. Without which, let a Man be never ſo hardy, 
he will have ſome Degree of Sheepiſhneſs. But having his Mind thus 
armed; he marches forward, in a ſort of Extaſie, with the Scene of 
Victory before his Eyes, the Euge's of his Friends ringing in his Ears, 
and the Necks of his Enemies already under his Feet. 125 
49. In the Practice of this, and every Virtue, among other Ends, we 
ſhould propoſe to our ſelves, this is one, To ſhew the Dignity of Virtue, 
and of the Mind of Man, the chief of God's Creatures here below. 
If the Structure of our Bodies, and of the World about us, is ſo wonder- 
ful: then what is that Piece of Apt, which maketh a Judgment, and all 
virtuous Uſes hereof 2 If the good Qualities which lie diſperſed among 
other Creatures, Diligence in an Axt, Chaſtity in a Dove, Innocence 


in a Sheep, Truſtineſs in a Dog, Obedience in a Horſe; are ſingly ſo 


fine and commendable : how excellent is the Mind, which ennobles 
them into Virtues, and makes a Golden Chain of them all? 


50. And how fit is Man, hereby made, to govern Inferiour Creatures; 


his own Species, and Himſelf 2 lt is fit, he ſhould be endowed with Phan- 
Cy, as well as Intellect ; and that Senſe and Phancy, {ſhould have their 
Force and Powers. For otherwiſe, where were the Majeſty of Reaſon, 


in over-ruling them 2 X 51. It 
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51. It were a Wrong to the Deity, ſhould we think he hath employed 
leſs Art and Goodneſs in the Fabrick of our Minds, than in that of our 
Bodies. As no Man therefore, can walk, ſo neither can he think, un- 
eaſily or unſafely ; but in uſing, as his Legs, ſo his Thoughts, amis, 
Which a virtuous Man, as virtuous, never doth ; but in a manner ſuita- 
ble to the Organiſm of his Mind. Taking a greater Pleaſure, in 
the Government: of Senſe and Phancy; than another doth, in the 
Enjoyment it ſelf. While in ſuppreſſing their Uſurpations, and Tmana- 
ging their utmoſt Force and Power, he fits as King over all the Children 
of Pride. E e 
5 52. We are therefore, to meaſure the Excellency of à virtuous Mind; 
not as it is the Copy, but the Pattern, of Regal Power, and the 
greater Empire of the Two. And with the Honour of this, to vindi- 
cate the Glory of that Supream Virtue, which hath bleſt the World, 
with ſo Divine an Image of it fell, © 911 
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2 we know what he, Is. We know, that his Perfection is bound- 
eſs and Abſolute; umto which, no Addition can be made, either in our 
Qarichption, orday ober w ,t e OE OD 
2. And we know our own Imperfection. There is indeed a Perfection 
of Congruity, belonging to every Creature; as hath been ſhew'd in the 
foregoing Chapter. And ſuch is that, which belongeth to the Mind of 
Man. That is, an agreeable Relation, between its own Faculties; be- 
tween it ſelf and the Body; and between it ſelf and other Parts of 
the Univerſe. IN Power bf PRES. gr MT 
3. But we alſo know, it is very imperfect, in ſundry reſpects. That 
the, moſt Tenaceous Memory, is very unfaithful. How many thouſands 
of Ideas, have we irrecoverably loſt > That the greateſt Underſtanding, 
is Narrow. How much of God, and of Nature, is there, whereof we 
never had any Idea at all ! And the Knowledge we have, how difficultly, 
that is, with how much Doubting and Difquiſition, is it obtained? And 
it cannot be, but that the Imperfections of our Will; ſhould follow 
thoſe of Perception. And therefore alſo, that of our Satisfaction and 
Pleaſure. 2 n | 
4. Now it is the Office of Reaſon, by what we know, and ſee; to 
diſcover to us, what we ſee not. By the Knowledge of God, of our 
Selves, and of Nature Below us, which we ſee; we may come alſo to 
the Knowledge of Nature Above us, which we ſee not. We may come 
to know, That there are Beings, - as well Higher and more Perfect, as 
Lower, and leſs Perfect, than our ſelves : That they are of divers kinds: 
and-wherein their Diverſity doth conſiſt. | | 
5. For as we can never conceive too highly of God: ſo neither too 
magnificently of Nature, his handy Work. The perfection of Nature, 
tho not Abſolute, like that of God himſelf; whereunto nothing can be 
1 5 8 ad- 
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Added! Vet is it, and — to be Conſumtiate; unte whieh; not hi 

can be added, which it is capable of. For other uiſe, we ſhould EE 
God, to Fe? Perfect in His Eſfence, And limperſect in bis Operation that 
* is perfectly Perfect. 

fer the lime Reaſon, there is, aud ought to be, a Confurris 

rt Perfection of Things, in every Kind. Of Metals, Gold is the moſt 
Buradle: Of Stones, the Diamond, is the Cleereſt. Among Plants, 
Corn, of all, is the moſt - Nonfiſhing, Among Luatltupetts, of all. the 
ö Biſulca, the Roe. Deer, is the Swifteſt: Of all the Hoofed; the Horſe is 
the moſt Beautitul: Of all the Chwed, the Lyon is the ſtrongeſt; And 
among Animal Bodies, that of a Man, is in many feſpects, the) moſt 
Noble. In like manner, there ought to be, and therefore is, * — white 
or other, a Conſummate Perfection beſtowed upon Life and Mind. 
Which, in that we find it, neither Below, nor within our Selves: we 
muſt of necefſi ity own it, to be above us. For in that Nature is the 
Work of God; and Mind, not only a Part of Nature, but the i Chief 
Part: It is every way Congruous, t i God ſhould Confattitriate Mind, 
with all the Perfection it 1s capable of, and Confummate Nature with 
ſuch a Mind. 

7. The Exiſtence of other Beings, Superior unto Human Mind. is aur 
ther evident, from the Plenitude of Things, ſo far as ve are able: to go 
throughout the Viſible World. A Glaſs, that's empty'd of. Liquor, will 
be filFd with Air: If of Air, with a mixed Ether. Fer we can fee any 
thing placed in the Aerzal Vacuum. And with Scales, can fee it Gravi- 
tate. And if water, ſee it Freeze. Which we could not do, were there 
not a free acceſs of thoſe Bodies, which are the Cauſes of Light, Weiglit, 
and Cold. So alſo the Pores of Bodies, and the intervals between the ſe- 
veral Mundane Orbs; are all filled with divers Fluids, one within, and 
more fubtile, than another. And what caf-be more Reiſonable, than 
that there ſhould be the ſame agreeable Plenitude, in the Inviſible 
VVorld: VVe may then as well ſuppoſe a Corporeal Vacuum, between 
Heaven and Earth; as a Vital between God and Man. 

8. As allo, from the Indefinite Extent, of the Corporeal VVorld. An 
Argument, that the Vital, ſince it cannot anſwer it, in the fame way 
of Extent; is made to do it, in that of perfection. So that we ean 
no more bound the Perfection of the one, than We can the ExtehE? of 
the other. 

9. And the Reaſons which prove the Eriltenge of Celeſtial Mind ; 
do lle prove the ſame, to be of divers Kinds, and of Degrees of Supe- 
riority, unto the Mind of Man. For it is Incompetent unto Nature, the 
Parts whereof, we ſee every where related one to another, in Order 
and Meaſure ; that a Start ſhould be given, from the loweſt Degtee or 
Species of Underſtanding Mind, to the Higheſt. Since then, there are 
divers kinds and Degrees of Imperfection, in the Mind of Man: it is 
very Congruous, that they ſhould be anfwer'd, by as many Degrees of 
Elevation, or Orders of Caleſtial Mind; till we come, at laſt, to that, 
which is of Conſummate Perfection. 

io. The fame is Indicated, from the Scale of Nature below us | 
viz, the ſeveral Degrees of Perfection therein viſible. - Among Stones, 
ſome have only the Perfection of Figure ; others, have that of Colour 
added to it. Of Plants, ſome have Figure only ; ; others, Figure and Co- 


lour; others, Figure, Colour, and Scent. Some bear only wor: o. 
thers, 
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the Gradation is ſtill greater. Of the meaneſt Kind, are thoſe which 
have no Local Motion, but like a Plant, are fixed to one place; nor any 
Senſe, but that of Touch; as the Centre-Shell. Next to which, are 
thoſe, which have two Senſes, Touch and Taſte; with a compleat Lo- 
cal Motion. Yet without the help of any Organs, but the Muſcules, 
to perform it; as the Snail. Next above theſe, is a VVorm; which 
hath alſo two Senſes ; and Claws, but no Feet: and the Claws are ſtrait, 
only to take hold, for better progreſſion, as a Horſe that's ſhod with 
Froſt-Nails. Above theſe are Caterpillars ; which, with two Senſes, 
have Claws, and Feet: and the Claws are Hooked, to take the better 
hold, in climing from Twig to Twig, and hanging on the backſides of 
Leaves. Yet their Motion is Fortuitous, and Slow ; as having no Sight. 
Above theſe therefore, are thoſe which have Sight, as well as Motion ; 
and their Motion, with Legs and VVings, is Determinate and Quick; 
as all Flying Inſects. Yet they only beget a Magot. Therefore above 
theſe, are Fiſhes, which immediately produce their Kind. And have 
alſo the Senſe of Smell, added to their Sight. But yet are Deaf and 
Dumb. Therefore next to theſe, are Birds, and Beaſts, with Hearing 
and Voice. Above all which, is placed Man, with Underſtanding and 
Artificial Speech: and hereby the Notice, of divers other Created Beings 
Superior to himſelf; as well as of a Deity over all. 

11. For it cannot poſſibly be, that there ſhould be any Diſproporti- 
on in the VVorks of God. But there would have been no Proportion, 
for God to have beſtowed more Art, and Multiplicity of VViſdom, 
on the Corporeal VVorld, which is the Meaner; than on the Vital, 
which is the more Excellent. Or on that half of Vital Nature, which 
is below the Mind of Man; than on the nobler Moiety, which is a- 
bove it. So that we are tb look upon Mag, as the Equator of the 
Univerſe. : 

x2. VVe may hence alſo gather, wherein the Diverſity of Superi- 
or Beings doth conſiſt. That with reſpe& to their Eſſence, they are 


of two general Orders; the one, of Embody d; the other, of Abſtract- 


ed Mind. 
13. It is reaſonable to believe, that the Lower Orders, landing near- 


er to our ſelves, have ſome way or other, a Perſonal Relation unto Bo- 
dy. This we are directed to, if we look below us. For as there are 


ſeveral Orders of animated Body, before we come unto Intelle& : So 
it . muſt needs be, thit there are ſeveral Orders of Imbody'd Intellect, 
before we come to pure Mind. 

14. Orif we look above us. For if the Tranſition from Humane 
unto Perfect Mind, is made by a Gradual Aſcent : we cannot conceive, 
that » the Perſonal Relation, which Mind hath to Body, ſhould be quit- 
ted all at once; but anſwerably, by degrees: till we come at laſt, to Ab- 
ſtracted Mind, advanced above all Corporeal Nature. 

15. And that Mind, in its Conſummate Eſtate, is, and ought thus to 
be abſtracted from Body, is evident. For if it be the Perfection of Body, 
to be united unto Mind: then is it the Perfection of Mind, to be Ab- 
ſtrated from Body. And how can it be otherwiſe, when as God him- 
ſelf, is the moſt Pure and Perfect Mind. If then, God hath made Bo- 
dy, which is wholly Dark; and Embody'd Mind, with a dark Side : we 
muſt believe, he hath alſo made a Mind, as far as it is capable, wholly 
2124 | | Light, 


thers, Seed and Flower ; others, Seed, Flower, and Fruit. In Animals, — 
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Light, and neareſt in Likeneſs to himſelf. As therefore animated Bo- 
dy, and Imbody'd Mind, are the two proximate Parts; ſo Abſtracted 
Body and Mind, the two Extreams, of the Viſible and Inviſible World. 

16. From the Eſſence of Superior Beings, we may alſo judge of their 
Powers: Tat is, of their Faculties, and their Operations. And firſt 
that thoſe of the Lower Orders, are not without Senſe : as that which 
dependeth ,on the Union, of Vital and Corporeal Nature. That as we 
our ſelves, have ſeveral Senſes, which many Creatures below us, are 


deprived of: So thoſe above us, may have divers others, which we alſo 


are without, and wherefere we can have no Conceit. And that as 
Senſe, is gradually Multiply'd, in the Creatures below us: So again 
it is with Body, gradually laid aſide, in thoſe above us. 

17. And it is equally reaſonable, to aſcribe the Power of Phancy to 
Imbody'd Mind, as that of Senſe. For Phancy being joyned with In- 
telle t in our ſelves ; why may it not, in a Superior Mind? And it 
would be a Diſorderly Tranſition, from Senſe to Intellect, without the 
mediation of Phancy. 


18. It is morèover evident, that Human Phancy, is of a different 


Species, from that of Brutes; as in the Chapter Of Phaxcy, hath been 


roved. As far then, as Phancy in our ſelves, is Superior to what it is, 


in the Creatures below us: So far may it be Inferior, to what it is, in 
thoſe above us. It may in them, be far ſtronger, than in our ſelves ; 


both in Reteining, and in Forming the Images of Things. And there- 


fore, alſo, in its Operation upon Body. For if Phancy in our ſelves, 
can aſſiſt in Generating, Aſſimilating, and Deforming a Body: How 


much more effectually, in Them? If Phancy in us, hath ſo great a Pow- 


er, over ſo many Organized Parts: How much greater, and more uni- 
verſal, may it have in them, both over their own Body, and over 
any other, by ſome ſort of - Perſonal Union, or without it, at their 
pleaſure ? | 

19. But how far ſoever Phancy, in the ſaid Lower Orders, may 
be Superior to Humane Phancy : we are nevertheleſs, to look upon 
their way of Intellection, to be Co-ordinate, or of the ſame Species, 
with our own. For it is Proportional, that as below us, ſome Crea- 
tures have one Species of Senſe, and ſome another, with the ſame ſort 


of Phancy : So, that the Creatures next above us, ſhould have a diffe- 


rent Species of Phancy, with the ſame ſort of Intellect. 

20. Yet as the Creatures below us, have different Degrees of Saga- 
city, with the ſame Species of Phancy : So thoſe above us, having 
the advantage of other ſorts of Senſe and Phancy ; may fetch a far 
greater Compaſs than our ſelves, with the ſame Species of Intellection. 
And ſo, may be acquainted with many particulars in Nature, which we 


are unable to take notice of ; and may go much farther, in comprehend- 


ing the Eſſences and Operations of Things. | 
21. From this Identity of Intellection, with our own, and its con- 


junction with Senſitive Phancy ; it comes to paſs, that notwithſtanding 
the greatneſs of their Knowlege, they are capable of Moral Evil. As 


it dependeth on the Subjection of the Underſtanding, unto the Govern- 


ment of a Superior Phancy. And therefore alſo, by how much Phanc 
is more potent in Them, than in our Selves: they are capable of At- 
fections and Paſſions; ſo much the more Inordinate : And fo too, of 10 


much more and greater Moral Evil. And conſequently, of ſo much great- 
Y ex 
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er Infelicity. So that! Body is given unto ſome Superior Minds, not 
to make a true Light, but with a Mixture of Darkneſs : that is, to 
make a Maſterly Phancy. And hereby, they ſeem to ſtand in ſomewhat a 


like Relation, unto other beings Superior to themſelves; with that of 


Brute-Animals, unto Men. | ee 

22. The Order of Celeſtial Beings next Superior to the laſt deſcribed : 
is that of Mind diveſted of all Body, as to any ſtated Union therewith, 
howſoever Subtilized or Refin'd. And conſequently, of all manner of 
Senſe. Yet ſo withal, as we are to conceive, the Phantaſtick Principle, 
by a Perſonal Union with the Intellectual, to make, as in a Man, one 
Mind. | EN 3 

23. Nor is it difficult to conceivethe being of Phancy, independent 
upon Senſe. For as Phancy, doth not make Intellect; being only the 


Inſtrument, which it uſeth: So neither doth Senſe, make Phancy ; but 


only gives it occaſion to operate, in the making of its 6wn Ideas, abſo- 


lutely diſtin& from the perceptions of Senſe. Neither hath Senfe, any 
thing to do with thoſe Motions, which are transfeFd unto Phancy, in 
the Command which the Intellectual Will hath over it. 

24. Phancy then, in a Mind diveſted of Body, as aforeſaid, may be 
affected three ways; viz. by Body, Phancy, and Intellect. By Body. 
For albeit Phancy, in a being purely Mental, having no Perſonal Uni- 
on with a Body, can have no Perception, properly called, Senſitive: 
Yet in that all Created beings, by mediation of Lite and Motion, do 
Communicate; it may hereby be affected in ſome other analogous way: 
which, for diſtinction, may be called, Superſenſitive. 

25. By Phancy. For it cannot be deny'd, but that all Minds may 
Communicate, as well as Bodies. And it is much more reaſonable, 
that they ſhould do ſo; in that they have a Conſcious Perception. And 
what then ſhould hinder, but that they may communicate the ſame Im- 
preſſions one to another, as thoſe which they receive from Bodies? Or 
ſuch as are thereunto anſwerable? And fo enjoy, though no Senſe, ſtrict- 
ly ſo called, yet thoſe Perceptions, which are analogous unto all the Spe- 
cies of Senſe ? | | 

26. And by Intellect. Which in this more Noble Order, may have 
ſo much the greater Command over Phancy ; as Phancy is leſs Maſterly, 
than, where, by a Perſonal Union with Body, it is fortify'd by Senſe. 

27. But although: in this Superior Order, Phancy and Intellèct make 
one Mind: Yet ſuch a Mind, as is endowed with a different Species of 
Intellection; and ſo of Operation, yet more Excellent. For we mult 
{till remember, to have regard to the Proportion of things, in all the 
parts of the Univerſe. As then in all Proportions, the given Numbers, 
or Meaſures, tell us, what the others ought to -be : So in the propor- 
tional Relation of Things, by looking upon thoſe which are Viſible, we 
are to judge of thoſe which are Inviſible. Now we fee, that as there 
are Degrees, in the ſame Species of Senſe : So there are alſo different 
Species of Senſe. And as there are Degrees, in the ſame Species 
ot Phancy : So there are alſo different Species of Phancy. Why then, 
ſhould the Divine Wiſdom, be leſs various, in a much Nobler parb of Na- 
ture, the Degrees and Species of IntelleCtion ? | 

28. Nor is the Mode of a more Excellent Species of Intellection, in 
conceivable. For tho Dubitation and Diſquiſition, with reſpect to their 


End, the finding out of Truth; and with reſpect to the Creatures be- 
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lou us, which make no Enquiry after Truth at all; do ſerve to compleat 
and perfect Human Intellect: Yet conſidered abſolutely, they do evi- 
dently denote Imperfection; as in the Beginning of this Chapter, is 
ſaid. And do therefore lead us to a more Excellent Mind, which enjoys 
the Knowledge of Things, by direct and immediate Intuition: a Way 


of Intellection, more eaſie, and more perſpicuous. And therefore with- 


out any Inclination, unto Moral Evil. And conſequently, accompanied 
with much greater Delight and Pleaſure. Em org | 

29. And that ſomewhere above us, there ought to be, and therefore is, 
2 Mind thus ſpecified; is ſeen, by Nature below. For if Phancy, com- 
monly called Inſtinct, is ſo far perfect in Brutes , as to operate: without 
Learning and Diſquiſition, as we ſee it is: then alſo, by Proportion, Un- 
derſtanding Mind, in ſome higher Station of Nature, ſhould be advan- 
ced unto equal Perfection: that is, ſhould be endowed with a ſort of 
Intellectual Inſtinct. Man being placed in the midſt, with Phancy and 
Reaſon, both improveable. And of this Order or Species of Mind, 
which may be called Intuitive; we may ſuppoſe, there are ſeveral De- 
grees, as well as of Intellective, or Phantaſtick, or any other Species of 
Nature. 6 4 | 

30. Agreeable to the Symmetry of the Univerſe, we muſt yet climb 
a Heaven higher. We muſt go above that of Pure Mind, which I have 
now deſcribed ; unto Simple or Uncompounded Mind. To that which 
is. ſevered, not only from Body and Senſe ; but alſo from Phancy ; ex- 


iſting, as an Abſtracted Underſtanding Mind: Of all the Species of Su- 


periour Mind, whereof we can have any Diſtinct Conception, the moſt 


Sublime. The former being freed, from the Shades of Corporeity; may 
ſee, what it ſees, Intuitively, or at the firſt View : Yet in Conformity 
unto Phancy, may be obliged to ſee things, either by Reminiſcence ; or 
ſome other way of Succeſſion, one after another. But the Supream 
Created Mind aforeſaid, may pollibly enjoy, both an Intuitive, and a Con- 
temporary View of every Thing. | 

31. Of this Perfection, we have the Shadow in our ſelves; As in think- 
ing of the Number 20. Whereof, at the ſame time, as we know it con- 
tains 20 Units, yet we have not 20 Conceits, but one ſingle Con- 
ceit. Nor have we more, than a ſingle Conceit of any Genus ; though it 
contains all the Species: Nor of any Species, though it contains all the 
Individuals. So likewiſe a Propoſition, though it contains divers firſt and 
ſecond Notions of Things; yet we aſſent to it, as one ſingle Truth. 
Which is one Particular, as hath been obſerved in the Chapter Of Intelle- 
dual Mind, wherein Human Reaſon doth not only Gradually, but Spe- 
cifically difler, from the Phantaſtick Reaſon of Brutes : Which have no 
Conceit of Truth, as an Aggregate of divers Simple Conceits, nor of 
any other Univerſal. 

32. Yet even the Mind of Man, labours under this Imperfection; That 
we come not to any Truth, or Univerſal, but by a ſucceſſive View of all 
the Species or Simple Conceits, whereof they ariſe. Whereas the Mind 
aforeſaid, may enjoy a Comprehenſive Sight of all it knows, at one View. 
A Worm finds what it ſearches after, only, by Feeling, as it crawls from 
one thing to another. Whereas a Man, having Eyes, ſees ina Moment, 
all before him. Now there is no. Proportion, in there being a greater 


Diſtance of Perfection between the two Extreams of Senſe ; than be- 


tween thoſe of Intellection. As far therefore, as the Senſe of a Worm, 
18 
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an Atome. 


is beneath Humane Senſe: So far may Humane Intellection, be beneatg 
the Comprehenſive, in the Supream Order of Celeſtial Mind. ** 

33. And as the Knowlege of the ſaid Mind, is perfect in its Nature: 
So ought it to be, in its Extent. As then the Intuitive Mind, by the 
perfection of Phancy, may have ſuch a Perception of Senſible things, 
as is Superſenſitive, as hath been faid : So the Abſtracted or. Compre- 
henſive, may have a ſort of Perception of things, without the help of 
Senſe, or Phancy, in a Superſenſitive, and a Superphantaſtick way. In 
like manner, ſo far as can belong to a Creature, as the Deity himſelf, 
tho he perceiveth neither Pleaſure, nor Pain, nor any thing elſe, as we 
do: yet muſt needs have a Perfect and Tranſcendental Perception, both 
of Pleaſure, and Pain, and of all other things. | 

34. And the Perfection of the WVill, in this Supream Created Mind, 
can be no leſs. That is to ſay, having a Perſonal Union, neither with 
Body, nor Phancy : It is neither Inclinable unto Evil, nor, as far as be- 
longeth to a Creature, is capable of it. For it is a Contradiction to ſay, 
that pure Intellect, can ever be drawn, from its adhefion unto Truth 
and Rectitude. == 

35. Nor can the Felicity of this Supream Order of Mind, be unan- 
ſwerable, to the Conſummate Perfection of their Underſtanding and 
VVill. Growing, as from the Comprehenſion they have, of Univerſal 
Nature: So alſo, and chiefly, from their Knowing, Loving, and Obey- 
ing in Perfection, the Incomprehenſible Author of it. Whom they ſee, 
to be as far above themſelves ; as they ſee themſelves, above a, Mite or 


Thus far, of Celeſtial Mind, and of the Vital VVorld. 
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| Wherein is ſhewed, That G OD 
Governs the Univerſe which he 
hath made: And in what man- 
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VT 5 
of the Nature of G0 De Government , or of 


Divine Providence, 


* 
4 


Rovidence, is God's Proviſion or Forecaſt 
of Cauſes, ſufficient to the fulfilling of 
all his Ends. The Being whereof, is de- 
= monſtrated, from the Perfection of the Di- 
vine Nature: The Imperfection of the 
Creatures; and the Conſtitution of the U- 

niverſe. | 
2. Creation, doth neceſſarily infer Pro- 
N vidence. For the Being of every thing, 
5% RIES 8 is for the ſake of its Operation. When 
n therefore, God gave Being to Things: he 
could not but provide for the Regiment of their Operations. For o- 
therwiſe, he had taken care of the Means, and over- look d the End; 
which is a Contradiction. Ts : ft. 
3. God either provided for the Government of the World, when he 
made it; or reſolv d never to think of it more, when he had done. That 
is, he thought it an Effect, worthy of his Infinite Wiſdom and Power: 
yet unworthy of his Care, of what became of it. 
4. Dare we ſay, he cannot govern ? That were to ſuppdle Him, to cre- 
ate Witneſſes of his own Imperfection. And if he can, and doth it not: 
then his Ability is altogether in vain/ F 
5. The ſame is evident, from the Imperfection of the Creature. In 
that nothing · can continue to Be, by virtue of its firſt Being; as in the 
Chapter Of G O D, hath been proved. But if the Divine Energy be neceſ- 
fary, to the Continual Being of Things: Then is it alſo, to their Ope- 
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ration: which is a certain Manner of Being. And conſequently, unto 
whatſoever Is, or is Done in the World. | - = 


6. It likewiſe appears, in the Univerſal Conſtitution of Things. The 
Government ſeen among Caſtors, Bees, and other Inferiour Creatures, 


- 
Oo 
- 


apparently ſhews its Original, to be from God. But if founded in the 
Nature of theſe Creatures; how much rather, in that of Man? a much 
more excellent Creature; and to whom it is of much greater Uſe. 
And ſhould we ſuppoſe it, to come, in any ſort or degree, from Cuſtom 
of Education; yet has it ſtill the ſame Pedigree; as Cuſtom it ſelf comes 
from Nature 5 which comes from God. It is alſo Vifible every where, 
That thoſe Things, which have more Power; govern thoſe, which have 
leſs : Motion, governs Matter; Life, Senſe, and Phancy, govern Motion; 
and Reaſon, governs Phancy.. Which alſo. leads us through the ſeveral 
degrees of Power, in Celeſtial Mind; till we come to the firſt Cauſe 
and Pattern, of all regular Motion and Operation, God himſelf. - Who 
in making all things fit to govern, and to be governed: hereby ſheweth, 


That they are both the Object, and the Image, of his Nature, as their ſu- 
pream Governour. 


7. And therefore, his Government is alſo ſuch, as is every wify wor- 
thy of Himſelf, v/z. of that Extent, and Form, as is ſuitable, both to 
his own Nature, and that of the Creatures.. W 

8. And firſt, it is in all reſpects, Univerſal. Reaching not only to 
Celeſtial, but Terreſtrial Worlds; and among them, this we live in. 
Not only unto Things of greater Moment : but unto thoſe alſo, which 
ſeem to us, to be the moſt Caſual, and the moſt Trivial. And, ſo unto 


_ every Work, Thought, Motion or Contingent : or th Operation, as 


well as the _ of every Vital Principle, and of every Atom. And 


therefore not only unto the Proximate Effects of Things ; but unto all 


others, the moſt Remote. | | 
9. For it was as truly the Act of Infinite Power, to give Being, unto 
one ſingle Atom; as to give Being, unto the whole World. If then God 
intended not, the particular and preciſe Uſe, of every ſingle. Atom: 
he employed Infinite Power to make it in vain. That ſingle Atom, as 
ſmall as it is, had been no better, than a Piece of Lumber: And he might 
as well have employed the ſame Infinite Power, any other way, in vam: 
as well have made an Angel, as an Atom, or a Million of Angels, or the 
VVorld in vain. : - | 2 2 n 
10. Could we ſuppoſe God, not to have regard to the utmoſt Uſe of 
Things, or not unto all Poſſible Effects: we muſt infer, That as to ſome 
of their Effects, he made them, he knew not for what. And his Works 
muſt then be eſteemed, partly Intellectual, as thoſe of reaſonable Crea- 
rares ; and partly Phantaſtick, as thoſe of Brutes. And fo, the Exuberan- 
cy of his Power, would only have ſerved, to Demonſtrate the Deficien- 
cy of ths Undetlfanding, Maw: © a pelo "as me | 
11. And thiy Suppoſal of any Imperfection in his Underſtanding ; 
muft ſuppoſe him to be Mutable. As hereby he muſt, needs ſee, ſome 
Things in their Effects; which he did not foreſee in himſelf, as their 
Cauſe. And therefore alſo Deceivable, and Unjuſt: As not comprehen- 
ding the Proportions between the Cauſes and Effects of Things. And 
conſequently, could not be perfectly God. | 
"= If then we will allow the Deity, to Be, what he Is: we muſt alſo al- 
low the N ature of His Government, to anſwer that of his Being: And = 
| all 
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all his Works, do anſwer one to another. So that we may as well, ſays 
there are ſome Things, he did not Make; as that there are any, which + 
been ul . 15 l | 
13. Nor is the Majeſty of the Divine Government, greater in its Ex- 
tent: than the Becomingneſs hereof, in its Manner and Form. The 
former, ſhews the Necellity of the latter. For otherwiſe, the Greatneſs 
ok its Extent, would only ſerve to make it, ſo much the more Monſtrous 
and Deformed. 1 ag nga 5 elm 51 
14. Now the Form of God's Government, conſiſteth in Two' things 
wiz, The Mediation or Miniſtry of Second Cauſes : And the Order where- 
in they Miniſter. We are not to think, that God doth any thing imme- 
diately or by himſelf alone: but: that he doth every thing, by the Medi- 
ation of ſome one or more Inſtruments. For it is ſenſeleſs, to ſupppoſe 
he would make any Inſtrument, which he did not intend: to uſe. And 
to what End, ſhould he have made any Inſtruments; if not all, that were 
fit and neceſſary to do his Work? r TER 15 


15. As the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, are ſo many leſſer Engines: 
So the Whole, is not a meer Aggregate, or Heap of Parts, but one great LD 
Engine, having all its Parts fitly fer together, and ſet to work: or one Entire "on 
Movement of Divine Art. To ſuppoſe it then, either to ſtand ſtill, or to 

move irregularly, in the VVhole, or in any the leaſt Part, without 
the ſupervening of a New Divine Power: is to ſuppoſe the Author of 
it, not to be his Arts Maſter. | : | * 


16. There is nothing thereſore in Nature, neither Miraculous, nor 
any thing elſe of the greateſt Moment; wherein God is to be thought 
a Solitary and immediate Agent, But that every thing depends upon 
ſome Created Cauſe or Cauſes, with Commilſſion or Power, ſuffici- 
ent to produce it. But as the Cauſes, which we fee and contemplate, 
though of the moſt uſual Effects; do juſtly merit our Adoration of 
the Supream Cauſe: ſo more eſpecially thoſe, which are unknown 
to us, and whoſe Effects are Miraculous, | | 

17. We are alſo to venerate the Divine Government, as this Immenſe 
VVorld of Inſtruments, are uſed in due and perfect Order. All Dif- 
order, being both an Imperfection in it ſelf : And implying ſome Igno- 
rance, of the beſt Uſe of Things. VVhen we fay, that Reaſon go- 
verns the Foot: we underſtand, That Reaſon, governs the Phancy , 
which governs the Muſcule, which governs the Foot. Reaſon, by Phan- 
cy, guides the Eye, and helps the Hand, which guides and helps the 
Foot. VVhether then, we reſpect the Mediation, or the Order of 
Cauſes, in the Divine Government; as Reaſon governs''the whole Bo- 
dy; So God, the Supream Reaſon, governs the whole VVorld. | 

18. VVherefore, Regularity, or the Order of Things, tho' we ſee it 
not every where; yet is it every where to be ſuppoſed. 2 

19. But for the moſt part, whether we look into the Corporeal, or the 
Vital VVorld; into the Eſſence, or the Operation of Things, it is very 
apparent. Ve lee, that albeit the Principles of Bodies, are of innume- 
rable kinds; yet ſome of them, have ſo far the Dominion over all the 
reſt; that there are but tix or ſeven, which come within the Notice of 
Senſe. And of theſe, there are two, which alſo prevail, viz. the ſeveral 
ſorts of Salts, and of Air. The former, in governing the Figures or Ge 


nerations of Bodies: the latter, their Motions and Diſſolutions 
| | 123289 /1 *-..2 [1 JOMV0 
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20. 80 likewiſe, there are ſeveral ſorts of Motion, ariſing from ſe- 
veral Springs. But that which is moſt Univerſal, *is mixed with, and 


has a · ſort of Dominion over all others; is that of Gravitation. VVhere- 
by, notwithſtanding all the Varieties and Contrarieties of Motion in 
the VVorld; yet, as all the Leſſer parts of the VVorld, are aſſociated with 
the Greater; ſo all the Greater, one with another: As the Moon with 
the Earth, and the Earth and all the other Planets, with the Sun. Nor 


is it unlikely, but that all thoſe Millions of Suns, or of fixed Stars, which 


are in the Univerſe, have ſome kind of Correſpondence with one ano- 
ther. | 1 

21. The Dominion which Celeſtial Bodies, both the Planets, and fix- 
ed Stars; but chiefly, the Sun and Moon, have over the Earth, and the 
ſeveral parts of it, eſpecially under, or near the Line; how great and 
wide is it 2 both by virtue of their Motion; their Power of producing 
Light and Heat; and divers other Qualities and Powers. For though 
their Diſtance is great ; yet this is ſufficiently anſwer'd by their Bulk, 
and the Subtilty of the Intervening Ether. VVhich if it ſerves to tranſ- 
fer Light and Heat; why not other Qualities? And we ſee in fact, that 
beſides the Power of Gravitation, there is a Power, between Heaven 
and Earth, particularly directive towards their Poles. And I have ſhew- 
ed, by an Experiment ſet down in the Anatomy of Plants, that as the 
Roots of all Plants do tend downward, ſo their Trunks or Stalks, u 
ward; thoſe, by ſome ſort of a Terreſtrial ; theſe, of a Celeſtial Mag- 
netiſm. | = | 

22. The Sun then, by commanding the Motion of the Earth; gives 
it a Dominion over every thing that belongs to it. By its Diurnal Mo- 
tion, it brings the Night: And by its Annual, ſets the ſeveral Lengths of 
the Day, and Seaſons of the Year. This, as a neceſſary Recruit unto 
the Vegetable V Vorld ; «hat, unto the Animal. And by both, contri- 
butes very far, to the Making, and Variation, of V Vinds, and Tides. 

23. By its Light, it exhibits the Furniture, and conducts the buſineſs 
of the whole World. And in ſhewing all the varieties of Colour; becomes 
the Paint and Varniſh of Viſible Nature. 3 
24. By its Heat, hath the chief Controul, above, of Vapors and Ex- 
halations: And ſo, in the Production of all ſorts of Meteors. And by 
This, with other Qualities, hath a governing Power, here below: As in 
the Generation of the two Worlds of Plants, and Inſects: And more 
or leſs, of all other Animals. As alſo in their Growth. Which in moſt 
Plants and Animals of the ſame kind, is not only more Quick in Hot 
Countries, than in Cold, but far Greater. Therefore Women, which 
with us, bear not till the Age of 16 or 17 Years: In the Eaſt-Indies, 
are prolifick at 10 or 11. And Peacocks, with ſome other Birds, which 
in Colder Climates, lay but 5 or 6 Eggs: in Hotter, lay double the num- 
ber. And on the fame Solar Virtue, may likewiſe depend, in part, that 
certain Degree of Growth, unto which Man, and all other Animals are 
confin'd. 2 2 n 5 
25. Nor is the Dominion of the Moon, much leſs. By its Light, it 
Conducts the Unuſual, as the Sun doth the Conſtant or Ordinary buſi- 
neſs of Men, By its Motion, it aſſiſts in the Command of Winds, and 
Tides. By theſe, and other Qualities, in the proſperity of Seeds, and 
young Plants, newly Sow'n and Set. In the filling of Shell-fiſh ; a fort 
of Animal-Vegetation. In the growth of the Hair; a fort of Plant up- 
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on an Animal. And in the growth of the Teeth : which, for inſtance, 
in a Horſe, begin to appear within the firſt 3 Months ; in 12 Months, 
he hath 6 below, and 6 above; in 30, he'changeth 2 above, and 2 below; 
and in 42, he hath 4 new ones, on both ſides. As alfo, in all thoſe Mo- 
tions and Mutations, which are made in the Humors of the Body of 
Man. For if it hath a Viſible Power, over thoſe Grand Fluids, the 
Sea and the Air, without the Body: why not over theſe within it, tho 
another way ? (Bok 7 At 

26. There is no other Cauſe can be aſſigned, for the uſual Purgation of 
Women, by Monthly Returns. Nor why they begin with the New 
Moon, in young V Vomen, in whom the Humors are more moveable and 
obedient to the Lunar Inſiux: but with the Old, in Elder Women, it 
whom they are leſs. ee 2 4: 

27. It is the Moon too, that is Miſtreſs of the Time for bearing the 
Fetus, and bringing it to its full Growth: which is not left to any 
Length ; but limited to a Month, or Months, or Parts of a Month. In 
Elephants, 078 Months; in Mares and Ales, to 12; in Camels and 
Cows, to 107 in Deer, to8; in Lyons, to6; in Sheep, to 5; in Hogs, to 
4; in Badgers and Foxes, to 3; in Hares and Rabbits, to one; in Chick- 
ens, to 21 Days. . 

28. And no leſs, of the time of Labour. For howſoever it comes to 
paſs, from Sundry Cauſes, that many Women are Delivered in the Day- 


time: Xet there is not one in a Thouſand, but begins to Cry out, or to 


fall in Labour, jn the Night. And as the moſt eaſie Labour, is towards, 
and in the full Moon; ſo the hardeſt, in the New and Silent Moon. 

29. Nor doth it only govern theſe things, which are partly Natural, 
and partly againſt Nature: but likewiſe ſeveral Diſeaſes, properly ſo called. 
Epilepſys, and Maniacal Lunacies, do uſually conform, either in their 
Periodical Returns, or in the force of their Paroxyſmes, to the Age of the 
Moon. And fo likewiſe do the Motions of Feavers, towards their Criſs. 
More apparently in thoſe Countries, which lye either under the Ecliptick 
Line, or near to it. Where, the Air, being a much cleerer and thinner Medi- 
um ; and the Diſtance of the Moon, much leſs: The Lunar Rays, the 
Vehicle of its other Qualities, deſcend with ſo much the greater Vi- 
gour. In which Countries, as in Egypt and Greece, the firſt Obſervati- 
ons of this kind, were therefore more eaſily and more exactly made. 

30. And the ſame Emanations, which direct the Motions of Diſeaſes, 


may likewiſe produce them. And conſequently, have a deputed power 


over Death. For what can be more reaſonable, than that the Genera- 
tion, Motion, and Termination of Diſeaſes, ſhould have a dependence, 
upon the ſame general Cauſe? And accordingly, moſt People, do then 
dye, when the Moon chiefly reigns : that is, either in the Night, or up- 
on or near a Spring-Tide. The Sun, on the contrary, having the pow- 
er of Life, as God's Vice- Monarch over the Corporeal World. So then, 
the Dominion of Bodies, and of Motions, over one another, and of 
Heaven, over Earth; being eſtabliſhed by the Meafures of Divine Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Goodneſs ; may properly be eſteemed, a part of the Divine Go- 
vernment. 
31. And as God hath eſtabliſhed a Regiment of Bodies over one ano- 
ther: So moreover, of the Vital over the Corporeal World. All Moti- 
on, and conſequently, all Bodies being govern'd by Life, known, or 


unknown to us. Phancy, in our ſelves, and other Animals, is able to 
Aa move 
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move the whole Body. And the Government, which the Mind in Ani- 
mals, hath over the Body: Sheweth, that God hath beſtowed, ſome- 
where or other, upon Celeſtial Mind, the Regiment of the Corporeal 
World. For it is Incongruous; for God to give more Power, to an In- 
ferior, than to a Superior Mind. So that a Mind, of any Rank or De- 
gree, Superior to our own, having a Power to command the Principles 
of Motion: by the ſame Power, wy command any Part or Parts 
of the Univerſe, great or ſmall ; with the ſame eaſe, as a Man doth his 
own Body. q 3 1 

32. Nor can the Regiment of Mind over Bodies, as aforeſaid, upon 
any ſolid ground, be deny d. By the uſual courſe of Nature, a Stone 
will fall to the Ground: but by the force of a Man's Hand, is made to 
aſcend. By the ſame courſe. of Nature, the Sun- beams would never 
burn: but by means of a Convex-Glaſs, they are made to converge 
into a burning Focus. VVith what Senſe then, can we think, that the 
World above us, ſhould at no time be permitted to ſuſpend, or promote 
the Stated Motions and Operations of Bodies; when we often ſee them, 
to be ſuſpended, or promoted, by our ſelves: 0 

33. Vet in that the Principles of Bodies, and the Powers by which they 
are moved, are unalterable: we are not to ſuppoſe, that any Order of Be- 
ings in the ſuperior World, hath either Commiſſion, or Power, to Deſtroy 
the ſtated Courſe of things, or to Introduce any other. 

34. Neither is the Vital V Vorld, in any part of it, without Order. 
For beſides that which is Conſpicuous, in divers ſorts of Brutes; Mankind 
hath an eſtabliſhed Dominion over them all; as they are deprived, of 
Human Reaſon, Shape, and Speech. VVhat can be more admirable, 
than to ſee a little Boy, Domineering over a War-Horſe, or an Elephant? 
And it is ſeldom, that any Creature rebells, but to keep, or defend it 
ſelf; for Food, or Safeguard. | | | 

35- Thereis no Nation, of whatſoever Climate, or Humour, Vir- 
tuous or Barbarous, Learned or Rude; but naturally forms it ſelf into 
ſome kind of Government. The Varieties whereof, do all of them 
centre upon that, which in effect, is the Regal : As the United Provinces, 
with their Szatholder, and the Venetians, with their Doge. Nor could 
the Romans be without a Dictator, upon great occaſions. And both 
the Jews, for ſome time, and ſundry other Nations, in the firſt Ages af- 
ter the Flood, were govern'd by Prieſts. The Termination of Power, 


" ſome way or other, upon one Head; being the Perfection of Human 


Government, as it is a Part, and in ſome fort, the Image, of the 
Divine. 8 | 

36. Yet no Human Power, can be Abſolute. Never was there any 
ſuch, of Right, or in Fact, in the VVorld: but every where ſetled 
upon Conditions, Expreſſed, or Imply'd. For the Nature of God, 
being. Incommenſurable with that of Man; and the Nature of Man, 
with that of Brutes : The Dominion therefore, which God hath 
over Man, is Abſolute; and ſo too, that which Man hath over 
Brutes. But that which Man hath over his own Species, never 
was, nor can be Abſolute: but muſt always be founded upon a 
Reaſonable VVill. VVhich belongs not to any one Man, but is 
the common Principle of Humane Nature. And, as ſuch, can ne- 
ver comply, but upon Terms regarding the Good of Humane 
Society. With reſpect to which, there is no ſort of Government, 


but 
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but may juſtly be eſteemed, a Part of God's Dominion eſtabliſhed in the 
Walk 2 js 1 gs aſs ned in 
37. Next above Civil Government, is that of tlie A 


| e Superiour World 
over the Minds of Men; and conſequently, over all, Humane Af- 
fairs. Foro 0 Ma ur 


* 


herent Aſcent or Advance, . which. is made in the Nature or Eſſence of 
Things, from the meaneſt, to the moſt excellent. As then God has 
made a Connection of all the Parts, in the Compoſure of the Univerſe; 
ſo he hath undoubtedly done, of all the Operations in the Government 


hereof: 4 | f LITE © SOHO ole rr 
39. The ſame is further Indicated from the Regiment which is viſible 


in the Corporeal World. For when we ſee: the Power and Influence, 
which Celeſtial Bodies have over the Earth, and over our own, and. o 
4 4 


ther Bodies: we mult conclude, That the Power and Influence, which 
Superiour Minds have over the Mind of Man, is hereunto ana- 
logous. | | | _— 
pt As alſo, from the Congruity, which cannot but be every where, 
between the Eſſence and the Operation of Things. It is Incongruous, 
That the Empire of Body, ſhould be larger, than that of Mind. That 
all Bodies, ſhould have more Power, which have more Motion; and 
not all Superiour Minds, which have more Underſtanding. And then, 
to what End, ſhould they have a Power to operate on the Mind of Man : 
if neither required, nor permitted, to make uſe of it? 

41. Vet in the Uſe of this Power, we muſt ſuppoſe them, to act in 
conformity to the Laws of Nature, with reſpect both to the Patient, 
and themſelves. That as they have a Power, to operate upon Bodies ; 
but not to deſtroy their Principles, nor the ſtated Laws of their Motion : 
So likewiſe, to move, and to propoſe unto the Mind of Man; but 
not to Deſtroy its Faculties, nor the ſtated Manner of their Ope; 
ration. 
42. With reſpect to their own Nature; we muſt ſuppoſe, that thoſe 
Imbodied Minds, which are in a ſtate of Darkneſs ; will make it their 
Buſineſs, either by their Immediate Acceſs to the Phancies of Men, or 


otherwiſe to incline them unto Error ; and with Pravity and Diſorder, - 


to obſtruct their Peace and Happineſs. Neither are we to think it 
ſtrange, That God, for certain wiſe and juſt Ends, ſhould as well permit 
the Being and Operations of theſe Enemies to the Mind : as of Poiſons, 
which are alike Enemies to the Body. | G | 

43. That thoſe, on the contrary, which being(of the Higher Or- 
ders, enjoy a State of Light and Perfection: have their Office, To 
Move and Aſliſt Men, in the Proſecution of Truth and Goodneſs. And 
both of them their Commiſſion, ſo far to over-rule all Humane Affairs; 
as may beſt ſerve the Ends, which God hath propoſed to himſelf in the 
Government of the World. | - 

44. It is alſo neceſſary, That the Superiour VVorld, ſhould have a 
Regiment eſtabliſhed within it ſelf, For how can it be ſuppoſed fit, to 
govern This, if it hath no Government of its own 2? As then Order is 
ſeen, in all the Parts of the Corporeal VVorld; ſo it is to be ſuppoſed, 
in all the Parts of the Intellectual. | | 


45. 
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low: So it is to be ſuppoſed, in that above. Here below, is the Phanta- 
ſtick, among Brutes; the Arbitrary or Deſpotick, of Man over Brutes, 
and the Rational, or Civil, among Men. And it is reaſonable to helieve, 
That in like manner above, There is a Kingdom of - Darkneſs, limited to 
certain Bounds within it ſelf ; as well as a Kingdom of Light. The for. 
mer, anſwering, in ſome ſort, to that among Brutes ; the latter, to 
that among Men. And that in the Kingdom of Light, there is alſo ſet- 
led a two-told Dominion. That which is given it, over the Kingdom of 
Darkneſs : And that which is eſtabliſhed within it ſelf. The former an- 
ſwering, in a ſort, to the Deſpotick Dominion, which Men have over 
Brutes: the latter, to the Civil, which they have over one another. 
And therefore, that there are as many Orders of Celeſtial Dominion, as 


Monarch over the Corporeal VVorld ; ſo likewiſe ſome Celeſtial 


45. And as there are divers ſorts of Government in the Vital here be- 


there are of Celeſtial Mind. And that as God hath' deputed the Sun, as 


Mind, over both This, and the Intellectual, by whom he adminiſters the 
Regiment of the Univerſe. 


CHAP. 1. 
Of the Ends of Providence. And fiſt, 
in this Lif E. 


1. I HE Formation, and Ends of Things, have both been already 
* conſidered in the Firſt Book. I ſhall here take a further View 
ef the Latter; on which ſo much depends, the Veneration we owe to 
God, on the ſcore of his Divine Government. 

2. We ſee, indeed, many things to be, and to come to paſs, which 
ſeem to be Contingent, or without any End at all. Many, which ſeem 
to be Small and Trivial, without any Material End. And many, which 
ſeem to be Irregular, without any ſuch End, as may be ſtiled Fit and Juſt. 
And fo, not to come within the compaſs of any good Government, much 
leſs the Divine. | 

3- And the Cauſes of this Appearance, are diverſe. For as the Inviſi- 

ble Number, Diverſity, and Operation of Principles, make it hard to ob- 
ſerve any thing well, of the Generation of Bodies; and a full Account 
hereof impoſſible : So likewiſe, in the Government of the VVorld, the 
Number and Variety, of the Ends on Foot, their manifold Subordina- 
tion, and the great Diſtance of many, one from another, with the Se- 
cret Nature of moſt Things to which they relate; muſt needs make a 
diſtinct Remark of their Congruity, in ſome Caſes, very difficult, and in 
ſome, unattainable. ; 

4- It is proper to every Species of wild Birds, to have their Specifick 
Colours: excepting the Scaup- Duck, wherein the Colours vary, almoſt 
in each Individual. To Rapacious Birds, to be Solitary : yet the Vul- 
tur, is Gregarious, Moſt Animals move forward, and directly: but 


_ Crabs crawl backward; and the Echinometra, in a Spiral Line. Moſt 


have their Heads and Eyes, in a Direct Poſition : but in ſome Fiſhes of yy 
os | Flac 
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Flat kind, they are naturally made, to ſtand awry. All of them, to 
ſhew, That as there are ſome Anomalous Parts of the Creation; ſo alſo 
of Providence : the Cauſes of the former; and the Reaſons of the lat- 
ter, being placed, both alike, above our rea g. | 
F. And as many of them are ſecret in their own Nature: fo from the 
Unfitneſs of Men, to think of them in a right manner. The Motion 
and Faces of the Moon, looked on alone; and but in one Revolution; 
would ſeem to be beſide all good Rule. But ' ſeveral Revolutions being 
compared together, and with thoſe of the Earth: we then fee, that 
nothing could be ordered to better purpoſe. In like manner, ſome may 
ſee that Rectitude in the Regiment of the Univerſe, which well be- 
comes the Author of it. While the Reaſon or End, almoſt of every 
thing, is a Secret to Unthinking Men. | ft Se * 
6. Moreover, if God hath given a Power to Supetiour Minds, over 
this lower World: as in the foregoing Chapter, it appears he hath: we 
muſt alſo ſuppoſe them to be concern d, in the Reaſon and Ends of ſo 
great a Truſt. And therefore in their ſublime Eſtate, may have a per- 
ſpicuous View of many things; in the ſearch whereof, we below, are 
utterly loſt. And ſome things, may be above the Reach, of all Finite 
VUnderſtanding. | 1 | 
7. Albeit then, many Particulars of Divine Providence, may be inex- 
plicable : yet it behoves us, not to ſay, How many. This being meaſu- 
red, according to the Underſtanding of every Man. And ſome which 
ſeem Inexplicable at the firſt ; appear otherwiſe, upon a further Enquiry: 
from the Difficulty whereof, we are hereunto the rather invited. For 
could we comprehend the Works of Providence, in their full Extent : 
we ſhould, for that very Reaſon, conclude them, not to be the Works of 
God. And were there no Difficulties herein, requiring Pains to reſolve 
them': they would be leſs valuable, than many of the VVorks of Meri. 
= If then, there is ſo great a Perfection in all that we ſee : we muſt con- 
| clude, of there being the ſame, in whatever we ſee not. 
8. And firſt, it is certain, that there is no real Contingent ; whether 
in Things of more or leſs Moment. For alheit there are many ſo called; 
and, with reſpect to us, may be ſo accounted : yet, with regard to the 
Deity, there can be no ſuch thing. For if he is Phantaſtick in nothing; 
but hath ordain'd the Exiſtence and Operation of every thing, unto ſome 
certain End; as in the precedent Chapter hath been proved: then to al- 
low the being of any Contingent ; is to infer the being, ſomewhere or 
other, of a Contingent End: which is down-right Nonſenſe. 
9. VVherefore, by Contingents, we are to underſtand thoſe Things, 
which come to paſs, without any Human Forecaſt. Many of which, 
God is pleasd to uſe, the better to repreſent. his own. So, the caſual 
dropping of a VVord, has been the Taking, and the Buying of an infe- 
cted Coat, the Deſtruction of a City. Brutus and Caſſius loſt a Victory 
of the greateſt Moment, which they had in their Hands; Not for want 
4 or Skill; in themſelves, or their Army; but by an Acciden- 
tal Error. 2 
10. Unto this Part of Providence, belongs all that, which Men have 
been wont to call, Fortune. Who, obſerving many remarkable Events, 
Which they could not aſcribe unto any Human Conduct: thought it rea- 


ſona ble, to refer them to a Divine. 1 
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11. Wherefore alſo, as there can be no Contingent, with reſpe& to the 
Deity ; ſo nothing Minute or Trivial. Quantity, is a Poſitive Thing: 
but Greatneſs and Smalneſs, have a Relative or Comparative Being. 
The fame Body, through an Optick Glaſs, is of one Bulk; but through 
the Eye, of another. In like manner, thoſe Things, which may ſeem 
to us, to be Small and Trivial; under God's own Eye and Manage- 
ment, may and muſt be Great, Whether we are concerned, or ſurprized, 
or neither: they have all a Place, ſome where or other, in their Tendency 
unto Wiſe and Juſt Ends. 

12. And as God often ſhews the Magnificence of his Defigns, in ef- 
fecting them by ſeeming Accidents : ſo in ſuſpending of all good Coun- 
ſels, where they ought chiefly to have been uſed: as in Powpey's Caſe. 
Who, before he fought with Cæſar, neither encamp'd on a convenient 
Ground, nor had provided any Place of Refuge, for himſelf, in caſe 
of a Defeat. And whereas his Forces increaſing daily, and being in a 
Country where he was belov'd, and furniſh'd with Treaſure, and a Pou- 
erful Navy, and hereby with all Proviſions neceſſary for the War ; he 
might have got the better, by Delay : he was nevertheleſs, fatally pre- 
cipitated to a Battle. And being aſtoniſh'd at the loſs of that Victory, 
whereof he thought himſelf ſure ; he was again bereaved of all Prudent 
Reſolution : whereby, with the Force and Love of all Aa; which, 
though defeated, he had yet the Command of; he might eaſily have re- 
cover d all. 

13. And many times, in countervening all the Precaution, which 
could be uſed or given. So Domitian was ſlain in that very Hour, the 
Fifth, which he tought to decline. When Cæſar had a Paper given him, 
containing an Account of the Conſpiracy to kill him, and the Names 
of the Conſpirators, on that very Day wherein he was ſlaim: yet he 
would not ſo much as read it. ,He, whoſe Sagacity was wont to ſearch 
out Danger; was then ſo Imprudent, as neither to beware his Enemies, 
nor believe his Friends, when they had ſer it before his Eyes. And this 
is that, which Men have been uſed to call Fate. Which is that Part of 
Providence, hereby God. gxhibits the Certainty and Infallibility of his 


Deſigns. 


14. There is an Exact Coherence and Harmony, as between the 
Compoſures, ſo between the Motions of Nature :* wherein the Execu- 
tion of Providence, may be faid to conſiſt. All of them, as truly ma- 
king one Piece; as all the Members make a Man. Yet the Exact 
Meaſures, cannot be diſcern'd in the Parts of either, but by the Symme- 
try of the Whole. | | 

15. One in former Ages, might have ask'd with Wonder, VVhy 
the Habitable Parts of the Earth ſhould be divided, and the People 
leyer'd one from another, with ſuch Vaſt Seas 2 Not knowing, that it 
was a moſt Excellent Forecaſt, of all the Improvments of Navigation. 
And confequently , that they were divided, and ſeverd in this man- 
ner 5 fo much the more eaſily, and expeditely, to bring them to- 
gether. | 


16. The Eatth was firſt Peopled, among the Richeſt Minerals 
near the Line: And Men were hereby invited to the Arts of Managing 
Precious Stones and Metals. Among the greateſt Variety of Uteful 
Plants and Animals : as Materials for Food and Phyſick. Eſpecially 
in Egypt ; where by the Reign of many Diſeaſes, Men were obliged 
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to the Study of Medicine. As by the Inundation of the Nile, to that of 
Geometry. And in Chaldea, were Excited, by the Serenity of the Air, 
to the Cultivation of Aſtronomy. That the Remoter Climates, might 
Engraft their Improvments, on the Inventions of the Eaſtern Na- 
tions. | 
17. Nor are we to look upon Providence, any other way by the 
Halves ; but. to own it, either in none, or in all Effects and Conſe- 
uences. And therefore, in all thoſe, which are the moſt Natural. 
And for that reaſon, becauſe they are Natural. The Sun makes Light, 
and Muſick makes Mirth. And who doubts, but that they were de- 
ſign'd to do it ? In like manner, Earthquakes and Thunders, which 
ſome think, are not to be regarded: Yet in that they Naturally cre- - 
ate Fear ; were therefore, intended to do it. And if ſometimes they 
do deſtroy ; they were then intended, ſometimes to deſtroy. And if 
Earthquakes, do oftener happen in Cities, than in the Fields: What- 
ſoever Natural Cauſe hereok, may be given; the ſame alſo ſhows, 
they were deſign d to do. it. And are therefore, to be conſider d and re- 
arded. | | 
r 18. Again, as God hath made the Structure of the Body, naturally 
to produce certain Motions; ſo the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, to pro- 
duce certain Effects. If Lentulus be Ambitious, he ſhall. be vainly Cre- 
dulous; preſuming his Advancement to be decreed, by the Sißylline O- 
racles. Let Men be eſteem d never ſo Virtuous, in ſome reſpects; 
yet if under the Dominion of any one Vice, they muſt expect the or- 
dinary Effects of it; If Lazy, to be Poor; If Intempetate, to be Diſeas d; 
if Luxurious, to Die betimes. Which Effects being Natural, do there- 
fore lie within the Regiment, which is Eſtabliſh'd by the Author 
of Nature. And plainly ſhow, That from the firſt, he intended, That 
Mankind ſhould fare well or ill from themfelves. | LEE RE 
19. VVe are, moreover, to eſteem the Harmony of Providence to be 
ſuch; That ſome Things, without being conſiderd as Cauſes, may yet 
be Coincident with agreeable Events: As Comets, and other unuſual . 
Phenomena, or ſtranger Accidents. An Eclips of the Moon, preceded 
the Overthrow of Darius, by the Greeks. Another, that of Perſeus, by 
the Romans. Another, the Fate of Julius Cæſar. VVhoſe Image allo, 
ſtanding in his own Houſe, fell down of it felf, and brake to pieces, on 
the Day, in which he was flain. A great Eclips preceded the Fight at 
Actiam, which put a Period to the Roman Common-wealth, An Extraor- 
dinary Comet, the Revolt of the Seven 8 from the Crown of 
Spain. The Troubles throughout the Empire, Under Valentinian, an U- 
niverſal Earthquake. And it theſe Inſtances are at a diſtance; the three 
Remarkable Comets of our own time, are not forgot. Two of them, 
Fore-ranners of the Plague, and Fire of London; tlie Third, of the 
great Sufferings of the Reformed in France. Nor was the late Earth- . 
quake, Inarticulate; when, in giving all Exland a Shake; and in Flan- 
ders, over-turning the King's Tent, it foretold the Death'of the Queen, 
wherein the King and People were ſo deeply concern d. And thus much 
is evident in fact; That Calamities very Grievous, and publickly felt, 
have ſeldom come to paſs, without ſome Propnoſtick in Heaven, or on 
Earth. Though ſome Men, either by failing in their references unto due 
Time and lack; or not conſidering, That a Prognoſtieſt, is not to be 
matched with an Effect, but only a proper Event; may * 
| thun 
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think otherwiſe. For nothing can be more reaſonable, than that he, 
who projected the Motions, both of Corporeal and Intellectual Nature; 
whether Uſual or Rare : ſhould alſo, for as often as he thought fit, 
have projected a Concurrence between the ſame : and hereby have made 
them, though not the Cauſes, yet the ſuitable Fore runners, of one 
another. 

20. From the ſame neceſſary Harmony, between the ſeveral Parts of 
Creation and Providence, tis alſo evident, That they are all Good and 
Juſt. The-Natures, and the Ends of Things, equally concurring, in 
making up that Entire Scheme, which anſwers to the Divine Idea. Can 
it be poſſible for a Vine to bear Acorns, inſtead of Grapes ? Yet we 

may as well ſuppoſe this; as, when we ſee ſo much Rectitude, in the Ef- 
ſence of every Thing; That there can be any Obliquity, in the Ends for 
which they were intended. | | 

21. And that God cannot but be Juſt, and muſt be fo acknowledged, 
in all his Works and Ends ; further appears, In that he hath made Man, 
and other Creatures above him, unto whom, Juſtice is a Conceivable 
Thing. To ſuppoſe then the Deity, to be in any thing Unjuſt : is alſo 
to ſuppoſe, he hath made fome Creatures, who, upon a Right Judg- 
ment of Things, might juſtly be Witneſſes againſt Himſelf. 

232. Neither are the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, to be queſtion'd, 
for his permitting of Evil. To ask, why he doth this ? Is to ask, why 
he was pleas d to make ſuch a Creature, as a Man? or why he doth not 
compel a Reaſonable Creature? That is, having given him, a Reaſona- 
ble or Intellectual Will, why he doth not take away the Uſe of it > 

23. To talk of Compelling a Man, to be Good; is a ContradiQtion. 
For where there is Force, there can be no Choice. Whereas all Moral 
Goodneſs, conſiſteth in the Elective Act of the Underſtanding VVill. 
VVere a Man then compell'd, to do that which is materially Good; he 
could not be capable of any ſort of Virtue. Nor therefore, of Praiſe, 
nor of any thing elſe appertaining to the Perfection and Felicity of a 
Reaſonable Creature. 

24. And ſince there is a great deal of Moral Evil in the World; 
which God foreſaw, in the Univerſal Idea he had of it: Therefore, to ſe- 
cure the Majeſty of his Juſtice, in ordering the due Proportion of 
Things ; he hath alſo forecaſt the Cauſes of Penal Evil. That Man 
ſhould be capable of Pain, ag well as Pleaſure. That the Air ſhould be 
fit, not only to maintain Life, but to produce Diſeaſes : the Earth, to 
bear, not only Flowers, and Cordials; but Thorns, and Poiſons : and 
that there ſhould be a ſtof&, of Noxious, as well as Uſeful Animals. That 

as Man is capable of Error: ſo the Principle of Generation, ſhould be 
ſo too, in the Production of Monſters. In ſumm, that Univerſal Nature, 
here below, ſo far as related unto Mankind, the Lord of it ; ſhould pre- 

| ſent him with a ſuitable Mixture of Good and Evil. RD 
25. But although God has thus furniſhed himſelf with the Means of 
Penal Evil, and the Inſtruments of his Juſtice herein: Yet Men, the 
Authors of Moral Evil, are commonly the Cauſes too of Penal Evil to 
themſelves. Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar, the three grand Invaders of 
the Roman Common-wealth ; all died of an Ignominious Death. Attilius, 
who knew not how to uſe, with Temper, his Victories over the Cartha- 
giniaus; not long after, was by them conſtrained baſely to beg that 
Mercy, which he had barbarouſly deny'd. Alexander Jannzus, who 
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play d the Knave with Prolemeus Lathurus 2 Was, by him, moſt ſhag f [- 
Overthrow. .. And it is very obvious, That Wars, and moſt. other. Cala- 
mities, which befal us, come ſrom the Luſts of Meg; which the Deity 
maketh uſe of, for their mutual Puniſhment. „ 

26. And ſometimes, in an extraordinary manner; both in puniſhing 
the Offender, and adapting the Puniſhment to the Offence. A pro 7 
Herod, liking, after the Roman Faſhion then prevailing, to be lyled a God, 
ſhall be deſtroyed by Worms. Selymus, a, cruel Tyrant and Murderous 


Son ; ſhall not on die of a moſt painful and loathſome Di aſe; but in 
the very Place, wh | 

on that very Day of the Year, wherein M. Craſſus was perfi 
ouſly killed by Orodes ; this Orodes's Son Pacorus, ſhall alſo be 
ſlain. _ | | +5 
27. Cæſar, while a Subject, not only took a Luxurious Liberty with 
VVomen; but ſubmitted himſelf to be abuſed. VVhereof, when he 
would have purged himſelf by his Oath$ he was but derided with that 
Satyrical Scoff, Gallias Cæſar ſubegit , Nicomedes Cæſarem. To ſhew 
his Ambition, that Saying of Euripides, That if ever Juſtice was to be 
violated, it was for the ſake of a Crown; was never out of his Mouth. 
Andwhea he came to it, his Arrogance was as great, in ſaying, That 
Men were now to ſpeak to him, as owning his Mandates, for Laws. And his 
more than Human Pride, in permitting of Temples, Altars, and Prieſts, 
to be conſecrated to him; and other i 

Suetonius calls, Humano Faſtigio ampliora. And the Manner of his 
Death, deſcribed by Cicero, de Divin. L. 2. was agreeable. He that had 
fought no leſs than fifty pitch d Battles, and ſlain more than a Million 
of Men; in that very Senate, the greater Part whereof himſelf had cho- 


Iv routed. And was. the firſt of the Maccabees, who receiv'd any. 55 . 


ſen, and there in Pompey's Preſence- Chamber, and before Pompeys Image, 


and many Noble Citizens, and of his Captains, and greateſt Favourites, 
lay wallowing in his Blood; while not one of his Friends, nor of his 
Servants, ſo much as came to touch, or take care of him. Yet Divine 
Juſtice, ſo far again reveng'd the Murder of this Prince, that ſcarce any 
one of thoſe, who had a Hand in it, eſcap'd a violent Death. And of 
Brutus and Caſſius, Dio particularly faith, That they flew themſelves with 
thoſe very Swords, wherewith they aſſiſted in making up the Number of Czlar's 
Wounds. | 3 
28. And as God illuſtrates his Juſtice, in the Congruity of Moral and 
Penal Evil: So his Goodneſs, in over- ruling of them both. That is, in 
his diſpoſing of Things in ſuch a manner; that there is a hundred times 
more Good enjoy d, than Evil ſufferd, in the VVorld. For one Man 
that is Sick, or in Pain, or in Priſon; how many hundreds are there, 
Free, and at Eaſe 2 How many thouſands of Regular Births are there, for 
one Monſter > The Body is ſo contrived, as to be well enough ſecured, 
againſt the Mutations in the Air, and the leſfer Errors we daily run up- 
on; did we not in our Exceſſes of Eating, Drinking, Thinking, Loving, 
Hating, or ſome other Folly, letin the Enemy, or lay violent Hands upon 
Our ſelves. 2 RO 1 
29. Nor is the Body fitted only to prevent, but alſo to cure, or miti- 
gate Diſeaſes, when by theſe Follies brought upon us. In moſt Wounds, 
if kept clean, and from the Air; for which the Uſe of Plaiſters in Wounds, 
chiefly conſiſts: the Fleſh will glew together, with its own Native Balm. 
OT: C c | Broken 
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Broken Bones, are cemented with the Calis, which themſelves help 
to make. What admirable Forecaſt is there, for a Lifeguard to the 


Head: By Hemaxrhages, and other Evacuations at the Noſe : by 


Catarrhs, thrown off upon other Parts with leſs Danger : by ſpontaneous 
Sneezings, Vomitings, Diarrhzas, and other ways: Whereby Apo- 
plexies, Phrenſies, and other Diſeaſes of the Head, are frequently di. 
30. How often are: Inflamations of the Eyes, prevented, by à Run- 
ning at the Noſe, or ſome other Evacuation of Nature's own Motion; 


Of rhe Piero, and Lungs, by Hæmoptocs, and other forts of Coughs 


Some Portion of the Morbifick Matter, finding a Diſcharge this way 
which otherwiſe would have fallen fatally on thoſe Parts. And hoy 
very ſenſible is the Head, of the 7rachza, for its being excited, on the 
leafl Occaſion, unto that Diſcharge > The Urinary Paſlages, are not only 
wide enough, to paſs off a leſſer Stone: but ſo very ſenſible of any A. 
crimony, in the Urine ; as to give ſufficient Warning, Would 
* * take it, for rectifying of it, before the leaſt Stone could be 
b 7 . , 33 $= 18 


31. How many Men have ſaved their Lives, by ſpewing up their De- 
bauch? V Vhereas, if the Stomach had wanted the Faculty of Vomition; 
they had inevitably died of a Feaver or an Apoplexy.  Inflammations 
of the Liver, or ſome other Bowel; are many times prevented, or 
curd, by a Tranſition into a Cholera Morbus, a Dyſſentery, or ſome o- 
ther Diſeaſe, more ſafe, and by the Phyſician more eaſily managed. Hy- 
ſterick Affections, are often carried off, by a Flux of Urine, or of Tears. 
And the moſt fatal Symptoms of the foul Diſeaſe it ſelf, prevented by a 
Gonorrhea. 2 ny 
32. Nothing can be more admirable, than the many Ways, Nature 
hath provided, for Preventing, or Curing of Feavers. As Spontaneous 
Bleeding at the Noſe, Vomitings, ks. Jax Copious and Thick U- 
rines, Sweats, Eryſipelaſes, Apoſtemations, Salivations. All Thruſhes, 
Puſtules, Spots, and other Cutaneous Eruptions, are not only Symptoms, 
but partial Diſcharges of the Malignity, whereby the Phyſician is better 
able to ſubdue the reſt. | 

33. And whereas moſt Medicines, and chiefly the moſt effectual, are 
Enemies, or but Strangers to Nature : Yet ſhe being impowered with 
Ability to expel them; takes the Occaſion, to rid her ſelf of the 
Open and the Secret Enemy, both at once. In all which, and other 
like Inſtances, whenſoever there is need of the Phyſician's Skill; the 
- moſt prudent part hereof, is to follow, and govern thoſe Motions, which 
Nature hath once begun. | | 

34. How ſeldom is the World aftrighted, or chaſtized, with Signs or 
Prodigies, Earthquakes or Inundations, Famines or Plagues 2 How little 
is the Miſchief, which the Air, Fire, or Water, ſometimes doth ; com- 
pared with the Innumerable Uſes, unto which they daily ſerve > Beſides 
Seas and Rivers, how many wholſome Springs are there, for one that, is 

poiſonous ? Are the Northern Countries ſubject to Cold? They have 
greater Plenty of Furrs, to keep the People warm. Would thoſe, under, 
or near the Line, be ſubject to Heat? They have a Conſtant Eaſterly 
Breeze, which blows ſtrongeſt in the Heat of the Day, to refreſh them. 
And with this Refreſhment without , they have Variety of Excellent 
Fruits, to comfort and cool them within. How admirably are the 
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the Gradual, Equal, and Seaſonable Watering of moſt Countries? And 


thoſe-which have leſs Rain, how abundantly is the Want of that ſup- 
plied, with Noble Rivers? as the Ganges in India; in Meſopotamia-and 
Feypt, Euphrates and the Nile. LI n oils ba; hive none 
35. Of that great Variety, we have of Minerals, Animals; and 
Plants; how few are Noxious, compared with thoſe which are Friendly: 
to us? And in every Species, of thoſe Which are the moſt Uſeful, ave. 
have the greateſt Plenty. Of all Metals, what ſo uſeful and neceſſary; 
in any degree, as Iron? Nor is there any other, of fo uniyerſfal Growth. 
A great many Plants, will hardly, with Nurſing, be made to live; 
much leſs, to thrive, and to produce their Seed, out of their Native 


Sol and Country, But Corn, ſo neceſſary for all People, is fitted to 


grow, and to ſeed, as a free Deniſon, all over the World. 
36. Among Animals, a Sheep, for the ſame Reaſon, feeds and breeds; 
in all Countries much alike, And thoſe which are Domeſtick, or more 
Uſeful ; are alſo more Prolifick, than the Noxious, or leſs Uſeful of the 
fame kind; as Hens are, than Kites; Geeſe, than Swans; Coneys, than 
Hares; Dogs, than Foxes ; and Cats, than Lyons. A Crane, which is 
ſcurvy Meat, lays and hatches but two Eggs in a Year: And the Alta, 
and divers other Sea-Fowls, lay but one. But the Pheaſant and Par- 
tridge, both Excellent Meat, and come more within our reach, la) 
and hatch Fifteen or Twenty together. And thoſe of Value, which 


lay fewer at a time, fit the oftener, as the VVoodcock and the 


Dove. | 42 19 
37. And what is more admirable, than the Fitneſs of every Creiture, 


for the Uſe we make of him? The Docility of an Elephant, anciently 
much employed in War; the Inſitiency of a. Camel, for travelling in 
the Deſerts of Africa and other Parts ; the Gentleneſs of a Sheep in the 
Field, and when ſhe comes to the Slaughter: A Horſe is ſwift and 
ſlrong, above moſt other Animals; and yet ſtrangely Obedient. Both 
Comely, and Clean: he breeds no fort of Vermin; his Breath, Foam, 
and Excrements, Sweat Urine and Dung, are all ſweet. Fitted every 
way for Service or Pleaſure, the meaneſt, ur the greateſt Maſter. And 
as tor thoſe Beaſts, which are Armed, and Fierce ; they are ſo made, 
not with Intent to hurt us, but to detend themſelves, or ſeize the Prey. 
Which they alſo aſually ſeek in the Night, when Men are retired from 


their Buſineſs, and ſafe at home. 


38. Of Wild- fowl, thoſe which are the moſt uſeful, fly not ſingly, as 
other Birds, but are commonly Gregarious; as the Partridge, Lark, Teal. 


Whereby, as they become a more Plentiful Game; ſo are much more ea- 
ſily diſcovered to us, in our purſuit : either as more Viſible, or by a 


Louder Conſort or other Noife, they make in flying. And Bees, by 
that Society, wherewith they ſerve themſelves, ſerve us the better; as 
hereby we reap a whole Harveſt together. And for our quiet Poſſeſſion 
of Things uſeful, they are naturally marked , where there is need. So 


Fiſhes, Wild- fowl, and ſuch other Creatures, as are by Nature, no Man's 
Property; have only ſuch diſtinguiſhing Marks, as belong to the Whole 


Species. But of thoſe which are Domeſtick, as Horſes, Dogs, Poultry; 
not only the Speczes, but the Individuals, have their Marks: And though 
Sheep, which are Proprietary, are ſeldom Marked, yet they are not apt 


to ſtraggle. 
39. 
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39. Melt Creatures, have ome Quality, whereby they admoniſh-us, 
of ' what is beſt. Of Neatneſs, all Birds, which love to be perpetually 
. themſelves. Of Cleanlineſs, Cats, which commonly cover 
heir Frcrements, and always wipe their Mouths after Dinner. Foul 
Water, will breed the Pipp in Hens; and Naſtineſs, Lice and Scabs in 
Kine : and all Creatures, Swine themſelves, which love Dirt, yet thrive 
beſt; when kept clean. Of Forecaſt, the Sitta, and the Ant; which lay 
up Nuts and other Seeds, in their Granaries, which ſerve them in Win- 
ter; © Of Modeſty, Elephants, Dromedaries, and Deer; which always 
conceal their Venereal Acts. Of Mature Marriage, all Animals which 
beget the beſt Breed, at their full Growth. Of Conjugal Chaſtity, 
Doves and Partridges, which keep to one Husband and VVife. Of 


Oonjugal Love, the Rook; the Male helping the Female to make her 


Neſt, feeding her while ſhe ſits, and often ſitting in his turn. Of Mater- 
nal Love, the Domeſtick Hen; gentle by Nature, and unarmed; yet in 
defence of her Chickens, Bold and Fierce. And the Tyger her ſelf, the 
fierceſt of Beaſts, yet is infinitely fond of her VVhelps. 

40. The V Vorld, as thus furniſhed, we are made capable of Command- 
ing and Enjoying. We have both enough, and Variety of Food: of the 
Kinds, and for the Seaſon. Inſomuch, that a good Cook, will give you 
a Bill of Fare, for every Month, or Week in the Year. And a good Phy- 


ſician, a proper Diet for every Age, or Temperament, Palat or Humour. 


VVhat infinite Ways have we found out, of managing the whole Stack 
of Nature, Which lies before us? One ſingle Metal, Iron, ſets on foot, a- 
bove a hundred ſorts of Manual Occupation. And one Inſect, the Silk- 
worm, near as many. One Tree, the Coco, affordeth Stuff, for Hou- 
ſing, Cloathing, Shipping, Meat, Drink, and Cann. And whole Books 
have been written, upon the Medicinal Uſes of ſome one Plant. We have 
added to our Natives, all things from abroad: Wines from Europe, Gold, 
from Africk ; Spices and Jewels, from Arabia, and the Indies. Whether 
we uſe them for Profit, or Pleaſure; we have ſought and found them 
2 where; and made all. the World our Range, and our VVare- 
oule. | 

41. And as we are fitted, to ſerve our ſelves, of all other Things; fo 
likewiſe one of another, viz. as we are adapted for Society, in Conver- 
{ation and Government. In Converſatiun, partly by the Similitude of 
Figure in all our Bodies. And of Colour; with farsleſs Variation, 
than in Domeſtick Animals of the ſame Species. The fame Dam, fre- 
quently bringing forth her Young of divers Colours, ſometimes a White 
and a Black both together; which a VVoman never doth; but always, 
either V Vhite, Tawny or Black. And partly by the Similitude of our 
Conceits, and Senſes. And that which is grounded on both theſe, the 
Formation of Speech. For were our Simple Conceptions never ſo Co- 
pious, and our Senſes Exquiſite ; Yet if they were not the ſame in all 
Men ; and out of theſe, the ſame Power of making Univerſals ; there 
could have been no Language, as in the Chapter Of Intellectual Mind, 


| hath alſo been faid ; but a Definitive VVord, muſt have been deviſed for 


every particular Thing; which had been impollible. And as by Intel- 


lectual Perception, we are fitted for Converſation : ſo by Intellectual Will, 


forRule or Government. That is, by common Conſent to Order, for 
the Common Good. V Vithout which, all other Foundations of Civil 
Government, are but Capriccio's and Caſtles in the Air. 1 

42. And 
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42. And as Humane Society is founded, in the Similitude of ſome 
things: So it is promoted, by ſome certain Diſſimilitudes. The Indi- 
viduals of each Species of Fiſhes, and of wild Birds, are" all of the 
fame Figure, and Colour: And at their full Growth, of mucli the ſattie 
Cize. And though the Male is in ſome Birds, leſs than the 'Fethale'; 
yet this difference is not in the Individuals, 'but the SpeGies ; as in Male- 
Birds of the Rapacious Kind. Now it had been as eafie for God to 
have given the ſame Cize, or Stature, of the Body; and the ſame Figure 
of the Face, and Colour of the Hair and Eyes, unto all Men and Wo- 
men; But he ſaw it fit, to diſtinguiſh them, with great Diverſity, in 
both Sexes. VVith this Intent, that Man, of all Animals, having the 
moſt various Phancy; there might be a variety of Choyce anfwerable 
to it. That a VVoman, having the Figure and Colour of her Body, 
generally belonging to all VVomen ; might look the better, as a Wo- 
man: And having ſome things peculiar to her ſelf, might look the bet- 
ter, as a Wite. | | ene ee 
43. And as variety of Hair and Faces, is intended for a more Lucky 
Bate, in order to Marriage: So, for the better ſecuring of Conjugal 
Love and Chaſtity afterwards. For had all Faces been made alike, 
Phancy having once begot Love; the fame Phancy which makes 
a Man love his VVife, would- have made him in Love with all other 
VVomen. And had there been the ſame Likeneſs in all Men and VVo- 
men, as ſometimes there is in Twins: It would have given bad Men 
occaſion, to bring into the World all Confuſion. Every day, fome 
2 VVoman, or Eſtate, would have inſpir d another pretending 
Perkin. | te 
44. As the acceptable Qualities of things, are diſtributed every where 
in Nature; ſo alſo among Men. Hereby, to make them the better 
pleas d with their own Eſtate; and the more uſeful one to another. 
Of the Oak, nothing can be more deſpicable than the Fruit; nor more 
uſeful than the Wood. Of the Vine, what can be baſer than the 
Wood, or more excellent than the Fruit? In like manner, ſome Men, 
have V Viſdom for Direction; others, Wit for Converſation : And the 
Favour, which ſome Women want, is made up with Diſcretion and 
good Humour. VVhat more uſeful among Minerals, than the Load- 
ſtone, without a Colour? Or among Plants, than Corn, without a Flow- 
er? Such is ſound Wiſdom in a Man, without great Wealth, or much 
Ceremony. Men, have Knowlege and Strength; to fit them for Com- 
mand and Action. Women, Affection; for their better Complyance, 
and their Immediate Care of Children. And herewith, Beauty; to com- 
penſate their Subjection, by giving them an Equivalent Regency over 
Men. Contemplative Men, may be without the Pleaſure, of Laying, 
or Diſcovering the Secrets of State, at Home, or in other Countries. 
And Men of Action, taken up with the buſineſs of the World, are 
commonly without the Pleaſure, of Tracing the Secrets of Divine Art, 
ſo Unſearchable in all the Apartments of Nature. fe 
45. God hath ſo order'd every thing, that there is nothing which 
one Man hath ; but another hath, or it is his own fault, it, he hath it 
not, or has not learned to be without it. He has made every Man ca- 
pable of enjoying the ſubſtance of all Good. Has given all Men, the 
lame fort of Body, and of Mind; and the {ame free Uſe of both. Has 
furniſhed every one, with an Ear and a Tongue; for the Charms, if not 
8 1 D d of 
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of Muſick, yet the greater ones of Converſation, and the common be- 
nefits of Speech. With the ſame Means of exchanging Hunger and 
Thirſt, for delightſome Vigour. Hath ſo adapted the Cauſes of Light 
and Sight; as to ſhew every one, the Innumerable Fineneſſes of Sym- 
metry and Colour. And among them, thoſe of a virtuous Beauty, the 


Epitome of th reſt. And which, in his diffuſive kindneſs, he hath 


confin'd, to no Degree, or Fortune. Though there are Thouſands of 
Spawn, in every Humane Coition, and the Number of Males and Fe- 
males, might ſeem to be ſubje& to the greateſt chance: Yet he has fo 
order'd their Proportion ; that the World ſhould never be oyerſtock't, 


with the one, or the other: So that for all the Offices and Affairs of 


Human Life, there is Proviſion enough of both Sexes: And every Man 
that will, may enjoy the bleſſing of a good Wife. And although he is 
pleas'd, for the ſake of Order, and for Sundry other good Ends, to keep 
the Fortunes of Men in his own Hands: Yet he hinders no Man, from 
becoming Wiſe and Virtuous, and hereby truly Happy. aſc by 
46. And as God has ſo model'd the World, that notwithſtanding the 
Corruption of Minkind ; there is yet, a far greater ſhare of Good, than 
of Evil herein : So likewiſe, that all the Evil there is, or ſeems to be, 
is ſome way or other turned unto Good. Do great Rains, bring Floods? 
Thoſe Floods, do alſo enrich the Grounds, they overflow. Doth the 
North-Wind, bring Cold weather? It alſo brings fair. Nor do we want 
the Means, to defend our ſelves from the one, while we make uſe of 
the other. Nor do the Eaſtern Nations want their Remedies, againſt 


Plants and Mines. | 


47. Are ſome of the Species of Nature noxious? They are allo uſe- 
ful. How many Rare Qualities hath Mercury, for one that is Bad ? Doth 
a Nettle Sting? It is to ſecure ſo good a Medicine, from the Rapes of 
Children and Cattel. Doth the Bramble cumber a Garden? It makes 
the better Hedge: Where if it chances to prick the Owner, it will tear 
the Ihief. 

48. Hawks, Ferrets, Otters, and other Birds and Beaſts of Prey, be- 
ing tam'd; become ſo obedient, as with their Rapacious Nature, the 
better to ſerve our Turns. And by the bold and watchful Fatigue, of 
perſuing the Game; we are better inur'd, to that of a Marſhal Field. Nor 
are any of their Parts, unſerviceable to us: The fleſh of Vipers, the 
Aſhes of Toads, and the Skins of wild Beaſts. Cantharides, taken by 
ſome Whores, to deſtroy their Big-Bellies ; and wherewith they com- 
monly kill themſelves to boot ; how many more Lives do they every 
day help to fave? And every other, the moſt odious, or noxious thing, 


ſerveth in like manner, for Food, or Phyſick, or ſome Manufacture, or 


other good Uſe, 


49. Neither are they of leſs Uſe, to amend our Minds: By teaching 
us Care, and Diligence, and more Wit. And ſo much the more, the 


_ worſe the things are, we fee, and ſhould avoid. Weeſles, Kites, and 


other miſchievous Animals, induce us to watchfulneſs. Thiſtles, and 
Moles, to good Husbandry. Lice oblige us to Cleanlyneſs in our Bo- 
dies; Spiders, in our Houſes ; and the Moth, in our Cloaths. The De- 
formity, and Filthyneſs of Swine, make them the Beauty-ſpot of the 
Animal Creation, and the Emblem of all Vice. And the Obſcenity of 
Dogs, ſheweth, how much more beaſtly, it is in Men. The Fox, teach- 


thoſe Heats, which are neceſſary for the Production of the Nobleſt 
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ah us to beware the Thief; and Vipers and Scorpions, choße more. 
Noxious Creatures, which carry their Venim, in ; their Tongues, or 


their 1 2 1 X Thi h G 1 1 DIED. DG DI SHIIUE 

o. The truth is, I hings are hurtful to us, only by Accident. That 
is, A of Neceſſity, but through our own Negligence, or Miſtake. 
Houſes decay, Corn is blaſted, and the Weevle breeds in Mault, ſooneſt 
toward the South, Be it ſo; it is then our on fault, if we | uſe not 
the Means, which Nature and Art have provided againſt theſe Inconve- 
niencies. Szares, ſafely feed on Hemlock; Storks, on Adders and Slow- 
worms. Which, and other Creatures, would be as harmleſs to our ſelves ; 
had we always Caution enough to avoid them, or Wit enough to uſe 
them as we ſhould. Ales, hath the property of promoting Hæmor- 
rhages. But this Property, is good or bad, as it is uſed. If by one that 
hath the Green-Sickneſs, it will prove a good Medicine: If by one ſub- 
ject to a Dyſentery, or to ſpitting of Blood, a pernicious Poyſon. And 
it is very probable, that the moſt dangerous Poyſons, skilfully ma- 
nag d, may be made, not only Innocuous, but of all other Medicines, 
the moſt effectual. | | | 

1. The ſeeming faults of our own Bodies, are ordained unto Excel- 
lent Ends. Whereas moſt other Creatures, are furniſhed with ſuitabl 
Weapons, for their own Defence: Man is born, altogether unarmed. 
That inſtead of one kind, we might think of making, 'as many as we 
needed. But withal, to put us in mind, of that Innocency ; which had 
we kept, there had been no occaſion for any. Elephants have their 
Teeth, Birds their Feet, and Fiſhes their Fins; and moſt Creatures can 
Fat, and Swim, and Run, as ſoon as they are born. But Human Births, 
for a long time, are altogether helpleſs. To the end, that Parents, by 
taking Care of them, may be habituated to the ways of Kindneſs and 
Pity, both to their own Children, and to all Mankind. In many other 
Creatures, as Rabbits, the Skin is much looſer from the Fleſh, than in 
a Man; whereby it becomes their Garment. And every Creature, hath 
its ſuitable Coat, or Attire. But Man comes ſtark Naked into the World. 
VVith the forecaſt of Ornament, Order, Chaſtity, Health, . and all other 
good Uſes, which are, or may be made, of Cloaths. 

52. Neither are [rregular Births without their Uſe. As ſerving to aſ- 
fiſt us, in obſerving and valuing all thoſe, which are Regular. It being 
far more wonderful, that there are ſo many of theſe ; than that there 
is now and then, one of the other. To ſhew us alſo, the Power of 
Phancy ; and to teach us the Regulation of it, upon this and all other 
accounts. Nor are Diſeaſes themſelves, uſeleſs. For the Blood, in a 
Feaver, if well governed, like wine upon the Fret, diſchargeth it ſelf, of 
all Heterogeneous Mixtures. And Nature, the Diſeaſe, and Remedies, 
cleans all the Rooms of the Houſe. V Vhereby, that which threatens 
Death 5 tends, in concluſion, to the prolonging of Life. 

53. The faults likewiſe of our Minds, are made to produce much 
good to us. V Vhether it was Pride, Diſtruſt, or both, which brought 
the Confuſion of Tongues: The Earth was hereupon, every where, the 
better Till'd, and Inhabited. As we have no common Language; ſo we 
know, and uſe, no common Meaſure of Things. And the gradual Ad- 
vance we have made in the Meaſure of Time, the Improvement of Lan- 
guage, and Trade, and of all other Arts and Sciences; has been order'd, the 


detter to ſlnew, That Man, by Nature, is an Improvable Creature, and 
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in the midſt of the VVorld, a Theatre, which neither to our Eye, nor 
Underſtanding, hath any End: we have no more Reaſon to ſtay, where 
We are; than where we firſt began n. 

4. That weſhall'always be kept Ignorant of ſome Things, is out of 
pure kindneſs to us. As the variety of Contingents, is ſuch ; that no 
Man can foreſee, the Good or Evil that ſhall befall him: So neither, 
is it fit he ſhould. For that his Knowlege hereof, would certainly take 


away, all manner of Prudent Care, either to obtein the one, or avoid 


- 


the other. Th 

55. The time of Death, has a far greater Latitude, than that of our 
Birth: Moſt VVomen coming, according to their Reckoning, within 
the compaſs of a Fortnight; that is, the Twentieth part of their Going. 
Butif we meaſure'the latter part-of Life, when the Diſeaſes and Acci- 
dents of Minority arepaſt; there is a far greater Latitude, v/z. from 
60 to 80 years, or from 65 to 85, a fourth part of the whole. And from 
the Multitude of Diſeaſes, and Accidents, and the Cauſes of both; the 
Manner of our Death, is as uncertain. And God is good to us, in that 
from the Order of Things, we mult be Ignorant. There being no bet- 
ter way, to induce every Man, to Hope the Beſt, and Prepare for the 
Worſt, in a Setled and Cheerful Courſe of Virtue. 

56. The moſt Exorbitant Phancies and Luſts of Men, illuſtrate the 
Beauty of God's Creation. One Man, makesall his Thoughts and Plea- 
ſures, to centre in Meats and Drinks; Another, in Muſick; a Third, in 
Women; or in ſome other Senfe, or Phancy, ſo as to think of nothing 
elſe. Which, as it ſhews the Infirmity of Human Nature; ſo the Ple- 
nitude and Perfection of the World, in being fitted, ſo many ways, to 


Beatifie Men, would they know diſcreetly how to uſe it. And the ſame 


Luils and Phancies, are many other ways turned to Good. A Covetous 
Hops of geting the Philoſopher's. Stone; has been the chief occaſion, of 
all that obſtinate Diligence, which hath been uſed to diſcover the Na- 
ture of Minerals. And which hath iſſu'd, among other good. Effects, 
in the Invention of many Noble Medicines. The foolliſh Pranks of 
Love, are made uſe of to that moſt neceſſary End, the Propagation 


of Mankind. Meer Avarice in a Phyſician, may make him watchtul 


over his Patient; Malice in a Judge, to do Juſtice; and Vanity in a 
Miniſter, to Preach well. — — 


57. The moſt High God, in all things appertaining unto this Life, 
for ſundry wiſe Ends, alternates the Diſtribution of Good and Evil. 


Sometimes, he permits Bad Men, to eſcape. The better to ſhew the 
Pravity of thoſe Minds, which Goodneſs it ſelf will not amend. Or 
becauſe he intends to uſe them, in the puniſhing of Good Men for their 
Faults. Or is minded, ſometimes, by Bad Men, to protect the Good. 
Hereby to ſhew, That Virtue, in the Judgment and Conſcience of the 
worſt of Men, is Rewardable. Or becauſe he hath a purpoſe, to pun- 
iſh Bad Men, by thoſe of their own Kind; making one Haughty Ty- 
rant, to knock down another. To ſhew his Skill, in uſing all their 1g- 


norance, Pride, and Malice, to ſerve his own turn. And hereby allo 


to gratifie the Good, againſt their VVill. And to ſhew too, that with 
reſpect to the Bleſſings, the V Vorld enjoys, even Good Men, may aſ- 
cribe overmuch to themſelves. He foreſees withal, of ſome, that they 
are not Incurable : And by Forbearance, gives them Opportunity, of 
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teacheth us, not to be precipitate and fierce ; but inclinable to the ways 


of Clemency, when we have before us, ſo great an Example. 2 

58. On the contrary, he permits Good Men, for weighty Reaſons, 
oftentimes to ſuffer. To chaſtize them for their Errors: And convince 
them, That the Beſt, are not without. To Conſecrate his Juſtice; by 
Correcting of Evil, in whomſoever he ſees it. And to put us in mind, 
That himſelf only, holds the Ballance, by which all Men and Things, 
are exactly weigh d. To prove their VViſdom, in managing ſome Leſ- 
ſer Evils, ſo as, hereby to ſeaſon their 'greater Enjoyments. And by 
greater Evils, to try their Virtue. VVhether they are VVind and 
VVeather-Tite, and have learn'd to Sail upon their Poynt, though all 
alone, and againſt the Stream. To Illuſtrate as well as prove their Vir- 
tue ; which ſhineth beſt, when they are in the Dark. And to Refine 
and Confirm it. Leading them to a Candid and Modeſt Senſe, 
of the Afflictions of others, while they feel themſelves to ſmart. And 
Training them up, with a Compaſſionate Skill, to Help, Adviſe, and 
Comfort them. Exciting them, by a due Remembrance of all that is 
paſt, unto future Circumſpection; and a Serene Expectation of the fu- 
ture Life. As believing, that He, who in Making the World, brought 
Light out of Darkneſs, and all things out of nothing: Can never fail, 
in the Government hereof, to bring Good out of Evil; yea, the Great- 


eſt Good, out of the Greateſt Evil. 


CH AP. 
Of Providence over Publick States. 


[. H E Divine Providence, which hath a viſible reſpect to the Be- 
ing, and Condition of every Man: is yet more obſervable, in 
its Superintendency over Societies or Publick States. 

2. With each of theſe, as it is united in all its Parts into one Poli- 
tick Body; God is wont to deal, as with one Man. V Vherein there- 
fore, if any one part ſuffers ; the reſt muſt needs Sympathize with it, 
more or leſs. And the Iniquities or Virtues of Predeceſſors, as of Pa- 
rents; are ſometimes viſited, or Rewarded upon the Succeſſors, as 
their Children. | £ 
3. In the uſe of Sundry Means for this purpoſe ; among which, the 
Counſels, and Effects of War, have ever been the Chief: The Deity 
fails not, to exhibit his Juſtice and Benevolence tothe World. Shewing, 
the Diſpoſal of all Men and Things, Nations and Crowns, to be in his 
own Hands : And that howſoever oppoſite Men may be, in their De. 
ſigns, either to Himſelf, or one to another ; nothing ſhall hinder the 
eflecting of his Own. The Proof whereof, tho beſt deduced from Scrip- 
ture Prophecies; of which hereafter : Yet may alſo be gather'd, from 
thoſe Accounts of Things, which have been given us by Profane Au- 
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4. Sparta, whole Government was founded- in Juſtice; giving the 


prince, Nobility, and People, all their Shares; and was adminiſtred by 


Good Laws: Became, and .continu'd five hundred years, the Flower of 
all Greece. VVhereas the Eſtates of the Meſſenij, and the Argives, ha- 
ving lojuſtice. in their very Form and Foundation; were but ſhort Liv'd, 
and Unhappy. And Sparta it felt, when the People began to be Vici- 
ous, and the Magiſtrates Perfidious, and to violate their ancient Laus; 
fell a pace from its Glory, till it became a Prey. 

5. The Athenians, by an unjuſt Project, of Riſing higher; laid the 
beginning of their Fall. For ſending their Fleet to $Siczly, upon pre- 
tence, only to alliſt the Leontines againſt Syracuſe, Cicer, in Ver. 5. 
but with an intent, to make themſelves Maſters of that land, and there. 
by, the better of all Greece: Their Fleet, which conſiſted of 300 Sail, 
being then overcome; made the firſt Shipwrack of their VVealth, 
Power, and Glory. . 

6. VVhen the Babylonians had deſtroyed the Jews, who had done 
them no wrong ; and had utterly forgot the Divine Hand, which ap- 
peared againſt that People; and with their Impiety, had given them- 
{elves over to all manner of Vice: it was time, for the ſame Lord of 
the VVorld, who had ſet up that Empire, -to pull it down. For which 
purpoſe, Cyrus, a Man every way Qualify'd, was raiſed up. His ve- 
ry Name, which, in the Perſian Tongue, as Plutarch notes, ſignifies, 
the Sun; beſpake a high Opinion of him. His Genius, which was ex- 
traordinary, much more. V Vhen his Playtellows choſe him their King; 
he ſpake, and Did, ſays Herodotus, Lib. 1, thoſe things in Jeſt, which 
would have become a King in Earneſt. And no leſs, his Education; as 
being a Flower, ſelected out of Perfia; at that time, the Nurſery and 
Garden, of the beſt and trueſt Morals in the World. VVhere they 
ſent their Children to School, not as we do, to learn Languages ; but 
to be throughly bred up, in the Rules, and Practiſe of Virtue: Jn one 
of which, Cyrus had his Inſtitution, among the reſt. To this ſolid 
Foundation, the Superſtructure, which was after added in his Uncle's 
Court, among the Medes, ſucceeded the better. So as in a ſhort time, 
he became, what Plato, de Leg. 3. owns him to have been, a Compleat 
Maſter, both of the Civil and Military Arts, and a Friend to his Coun- 
try, Evidently ſingled out, not only as the Inſtrument, but the Favo- 
rite of Heaven, for the ſeting up of the Perfran Empire. The Medes, 
who remember'd his ſweet Converſation among them, in his Youth ; 
were ambitious of him. And with theſe, the Egyprzans; as alſo, the 
Babylonians, Syrians, Arabians, Indians, and many other Aſiatick Nati- 
ons, were ready to receive a Prince, who, they believed, would eſteem 
and cheriſh*them, as his Children. So by Diodorus, in Excerp. Hen, 
Valles. he is deſcribed, mpis Ts UroreTaypes ovyva por xc ec. 
So by Trogus Pompeius, Frontinus, and others: who ſpeak of him, as 


of one, who was herein anſwerable, to whatever Xenophon hath put in- 


to his Character. 


7. The Perſians, though once a virtuous People ; yet intermixing 
with the Babylonians ; became with them, - eſpecially after the Reign of 
Cyrus, equally Vicious, throughout the Empire. Having once debauch- 
ed their Senſes, with the Pleaſures of other Nations; they devoted them- 
ſelves unto all wickedneſs. The Court of Darias, in Alexanders time, 
was become a Neſt of Tyrannical Tools of State, Sodomitical Eunuchs, 


and 
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and Impudent Whores: Even his Camp was fill'd, with all ſorts of 
Caterers for the Belly, and Barbars of Pleaſure: as is witneſſed by He- 
roclotus, Xenophon, and others, from whom we have the Perſan Story. 


the Babylonians, by the Perſians; fo now, the Perſiaus, by the Greeks. 

8. In order to which, it was forecaſt by the Divine Wiſdom, That 
Philip , having treacherouſly deſtroyed his Kindred and Allies; divers 
of the Grecian Commonwealths, ſhould firſt unite under him, as the 
Macedonian Monarch. That by his obſerving, how Xenophon, and A. 


| Nakedneſs ſhould hereby be diſcoverd to him. That having Peace at 
home, his People in Military Plight, and well affected to him; and 
forward withal to be in Action, in hope of Spoil ; he ſhould be able to 
make a Judgment, as of their Impotency, ſo of his own Strength. And 
that after the barbarous Uſage, ſome of his People had met. with, from 
the Perſians ; Juſtice too, with all the forementioned Motives to a War, 
ſhould meet on his, (ide. | | | 
9. What the Father hereupon began ; the Son, was in all points, fitted 
to go through with. Courage, and Ardent Ambition, he had enough 
of, from his Blood, and Youth. From his Fathers Example, and the 
Inſtructions of his Maſter Ari/totle, Military Prudence. Which was alſo 
aſſociated, with Temperance, Benignity, Clemency, in a high degree. 
With a great Love to all Philoſophers, not only for the ſake of his Ma- 
ſter, but of Wiſdom it ſelf. But all this, not without a Tincture of 
Barbarity, from the Fury Olympzas, his Mother. Tho, like ſome Heredi- 
tary Diſeaſes, it was later before it diſcover'd it ſelf. 

10. God having ſharpen's this Sword; was reſolved, nothing ſhould 
break it, before he had done with it. Alexander's Fortune, ſhall yet be 
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wounded. By the IAyriant, Phrygzans, Cilicians; at Gaza, in India, and 
at other times. The Wounds he received, not only in his Foot, Thigh, 
and Shoulders; but in his Breaſt, and Head; given, both with great 
Stones, and all ſorts of Weapons. Moſt of which Wounds, by a imall 
Miſtake, or Neglect, in any part of the Cure; might have turned to 
a Feaver, or a Gangrene. And the Weapons, as well have gone through 
his Heart, or ſtruck out his Brains. But nothing ſhall be fatal to him. 


* 
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gers, and againſt all Oppoſitions, with a ſmall, and ſometimes a Mu- 
tinous, and ill provided Army; till he is Maſter of Babylon, and 
the World. Which he was made to poſſeſs; not to deſtroy, but amend 
it. As he alſo did, in building more than Seventy Cities, among the 
Conquer'd Nations; and Planting them with the Græcian Learning and 
Laws, to extirpate their own Barbarities, and compel them to be Men. 
11. When God had now done with him, having manag'd both his 
Virtue, and Ambition, to his own Ends : to make it appear, he had ſhew'd 
himſelf to one, who after all, would not know him; he withdrew his 
protection, and left him to himſelf. Who, thereupon, looking upon all 
his Victories round about, quickly grew giddy. With the profound 
Reſpects of the Jewiſh Prieſts, and the Flatteries of thoſe in Egypt, was 
puſed up with infinite Pride. Of a Stayd and Virtuous Prince, be- 


came Intemperate. and Diſſolute. Inſolent, and Arrogant, in the higheſt 
Degree. 


VVhereupon, it became neceſſary, as before, to chaſtize and reform 


geſilaus King of Sparta, one after another, had paſled through many of 
the Neighbouring Nations, belonging to that Empire, unreſiſted ; their 


. . } . 6 
greater, than his Virtue. He was every where, in danger; and often 


Nor any thing Invincible: He ſhall march forward, through all Dan- 
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Degree. Guilty, and therefore Jealous. . Baſe and Ungrateful to the beſt 
of Nis Friends; and barbaroufly Cruel, beyond the worſt of thoſe Nati. 
ons he had ſubdu'd. And having procured himſelf to be worſhipped 


as a God: was then permitted to periſh of a Drunken Feaver, like a t 
Beaſt. Nor was it long after his Death, before his whole Race was ex- 0 
tinguiſhed. : 3 Tt 
12. But there is no Profane Story, which affordeth us more conſpi- '3 
cuous Marks of the Benevolence, Juſtice, and Sovereignty of Divine Pro- N 
vidence, than that of the Roman State. Once, of all others, the moſt tl 
- celebrated for their Virtue : as the Graveſt of their own Writers, and p 
of Strangers, Livy, Polybius, and others, do bear them witneſs. 1 
13. Romulus began with a Publick Act of Piety, in him, very ſingu- 
lar; viz, The Dedication of his firſt Spoils; not to Mars, or Bellona, or 0 
Hercules, or other like Heroe ; but to Jupiter. Whom he ſtyles, 1n his V 
Addreſs to him, Deum Hominumq; patrem : That is, the moſt High God. el 
14. Their Temperance was ſo great, that as the Men drank very lit- th 
tle Wine: So it was unlawful for the Women, antiently, to drink any, C 
And their Moderation and Parcimony in other reſpects, may be judg'd th 
of, from the Bill of Fare, to which their Princes themſelves were li- of 
mited, by the Sumptuary Laws. Their Chaſtity, was admirable. The In 
Diſhonour done to Lucretia, was the chief occaſion, of laying aſide the th 
Regal Power. Virginius ſlew his only Daughter, eſpouſed to a young pe 
Roman Gentleman, to prevent her being defiled by Appius Claudius. And 13 
Appius, though in great Authority, yet was dealt with according to his ot 
Merits. In all reſpects, they were ſo Modeſt; and either in the Wars, on 
or at home, ſo well employ'd; that it was near 500 years, before they We 
had any Plays. th 
15. They perceived that Dignity to be in Virtue it ſelf ; that the wan a 
of great Wealth, leſſen'd not their eſteem of any Man. Numa, to cel 
whom they reckon'd themſelves as much beholden, as to any of their tha 
Kings, was, when called to the Kingdom, a retir'd Philoſopher; Tullus hel 
Fojlilius, a Shepherd; and Cincinnatus, a Husbandman, when choſen an! 
General of their Army. Their Commanders, Regulus, Amilius, and ſuch an 
others, contenting themſelves with the Honour and Succeſs of Vi- | 
Qtory ; frankly lett the Spoil, to be put into the Publick Treaſure. the 
16. Seeing all this Beauty in their own Country ; their Love to it, in- we 
ſpir d them with a True and Invincible Valour. By the great Examples eſt 
of Scevola, Curtius, Decius, Fabritins, and ſuch others, in a manner Conſe- Wr 
crated to Poſterity. Though ſometimes they were overpowr'd; yet in wh 
no Juſt War, did they ever turn their Backs, but were rather anima- bing 
ted by ill Succeſs. the 
17. And their Prudence, was always anſwerable to their Courage. Cai 
They knew when it was a fit time to yield a little, as well as to Con- the! 
yer. Their Diſcipline, which they found to be neceſſary, was ſo ſtrict; Mei 
that Manlius, when Conſul, caus d his own Son to looſe his Head, for of, 
fighting, though Succeſsfully, againſt his Edict. They always made uſe Joyr 
of ſome Friend, among their New Allies, or Neighbours to them; ei- putt 
ther to hold them faſt, or put them into their Hands, upon a juſt occa- and 
ſion. Nor did their Wit, make them too Proud, to learn of others. the) 
Imitari, quam invidere Bonis, malebant: was the Character, which Cæ- did 
ſar ſolemnly and publickly gave of them. Many of their firſt and beſt Bell 
Laws, were borrow d of the Greets; the Arts of Shiping, of the Cartha- mus 
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Improve them, in their Encampments, Weapons, Husbandty, or ſome- 
thing elſe which was uſeful to them. When after mature Counſels, they 
reſolved upon a War; they were, for the moſt part, the firſt Aſſailants. 
In order to which, they prepared themſelves, with almoſt Inimitable 
Diligence and Reſolution: In the firſt Carthaginian Wat, they built 4 
Navy of 160 Sail, in 60 days, after the Timber was fell'd. And ano- 
ther afterwards, of 220, in 3 Months. And Cæſar in the Gallick Wars, 
paſſed his Army over the Rhine, ſo broad and ſwift a River, with a Bridge 
made in ten days. „ 147 1 TELE 0D 9 245 T1! 

18. But there is no virtue, wherein they more excell'd, than that 
of Juſtice and Honeſty, A Client, once taken under Protection, they 
would defend againſt their neareſt Kindred. When the Roman Soldi- 
ers Quarter d at Rhegium, had perfidiouſly taken poſſeſſion of it fot 
themſelves : The Conſuls, by other Soldiers, Beſieged, and Took the 
City, and reſtored it, with the Lands and Goods belonging to it, to 


their Owners. Juſtice was eminent among them, in Private occaſi- 


ons: but more, in their Wars. We find not, that Ageſilaus made an 
Inroad upon the Perſians, for any other Cauſe; but meerly to provoke 
them, and to make proof of his Arms. Nor were the 7yrrhenes ex- 
pell'd Campania, for other reaſon, but becauſe the Gauls had a mind, 
themſel ves to enjoy ſo fertile a Country. And it is plain, that moſt 
other Nations, as Publick Thieves and Robbers, have only preyed up- 
on one another, in their Rapacious Wars. But thoſe of the Romans, 
were not ſuch. It doth not appear, for a long time, that they uſed 
them with Ambition, to enlarge their Dominions; but only to keep 
a Quiet Poſſeſſion of what they had. Much leſs, that they were Li- 
centious herein. For it was a Buſineſs, which they were bound by 


their Laws, to commit unto the Arbitration of the Fecial Prieſts. Who 


held their Truſt herein, to be ſo Sacred ; that they never allowed of 
any War, but upon good Cauſe, and after they had firſt fought Peace, 
and no hopes were left of obtaining it with Juſtice otherwiſe. 
19. The firſt they had, was, I think, with the Fidenates: whoſe Daughters, 
the Roman Youth, had taken at a Publick Dance, for their Wives. Yet 
were thus far excuſable, in that they took them not, till after the fair- 
eſt Offers which could be made, were refuſed : and when, without thoſe 
Wives, their State, if not their Nation, had been extinct. Of thoſe 


which followed, their Enemies till gave the firſt Occaſion, The Sa- 


bines, by unjuſtly: ſurprizing the Capitol. The G44 Senones, by killing 
their Embaſladors. The Tarentines, by deſtroying their Navy without 
Cauſe, and their Admiral. Pyrrhus, and the Carthaginians, by giving 
them their Aſſiſtance. The 7/lyrians, by dealing injuriouſly with their 


Merchants, and killing one of their Ambaſſadors, ſent to complain here- 


of. The Macedonians, by aſſaulting the Apolloniates their Friends, and 
joyning with their Enemies, the Carthaginians. The Lacedemonians, by 
putting the Arg/ under their Tyranny ; one of the beſt Cities of Greece, 
and which the Romans had before reſtored to their Liberty. Nor did 


they hardly ever make War with any, but upon juſt provocation. So truly 
did Camillus the Dictator, ſpeak the ſenſe and way of this People; 


Belli, ficut Pacis, Jura ſunt ; juſteq; ea, non minus quam fortiter, didici- 
mus gerere. 2 | 
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10. Nor did ok uſe more Juſtice, in Waging their Wars; than 
Goodneſs and Moderation, with their Victories. As no Adverſity, 
kj. 90 were Innocent, could abate their Courage : ſo the greateſt 
Succeſſes, did not make them Inſolent. They oftener puniſht thoſe, 
who proſecuted a Victory too far, and beyond their Order; than thoſe, 
who Frſook their Colours. They deſired to win their Allies, if it 
ham might be done, rather with Kindneſs, and: Fear. As they refuſed no 

Friendſhip, which was offer d; ſo neither any Peace, deſir d: though 
ſome, as the Carthaginians, after they had more than once, made an 
ill uſe of it. By their Agreement with Teuca, en of 7llyrium, they 
not only ſecured their own Trade; but provided for the ſafety of G- 
thers, who were- in fear of her. So ready were they, to help their 
Friends and Allies; and even unasked, to do them good. This Eagle, 
did not ſpread his Claws, but his Wings, over them. How great were 
they in that Act, than which, nothing on Earth could be nearer to 
Divine; when, at Corinth, with the Authority of, the Senate, Flaminius 
the General, and Ten Embaſſadors then preſent, Liberty was proclaim- 
ed unto all Greece > What is taken notice of, in one Man, I think, 4. 
tigonus, as praiſe-worthy towards the Spartans ; the Romans always did, 
wiz, In permitting thoſe they had ſubdu'd, to enjoy their Home-Laus. 
Chooſing to amend them, where they were Corrupt, rather by Leni- 
ty, and their own Example, than by force. Domi Induſtria, foris Ju- 
um Imperium; were ſome of the Virtues mention d by Porcius Cato, 
upon a great occaſion, as the Glory of ancient Rome. 
21. It we conſider their Story, we ſhall ſee too, That Divine Pro- 
vidence, would not let ſo many, and ſo Publick Vertues, to go unre- 
warded. Their Affairs, were almoſt every where, attended with Suc- 
ceſs and Honour. Not only ſuch, as was the Natural effect of their 
Virtue; but many times, altogether Independent upon it; as them- 
ſelves, the beſt Judges hereof, have always acknowleg'd. Conſtat, Ro- 
manos, non Fortuna, ſed propria virtute, tantum Imperium conſecutos fu- 
iſe: Is the moſt unadviſed Speech in all Polybius. Servius Tullius, who 
was a wiſe and valiant Man, and advanced the Roman Power, more than 
all the other Kings: Yet owned his Kingdom, tp be the Bounty of 
Fortune. Whereunto alſo, he built a Temple, though not to Virtue. Nor 
had any of the Romans learned to do it, before Marcellus, upon his 
taking of Syracuſe. Fortunam, in omni Re dominari ; was the Senſe, not 
only of Salluſt, but of the reſt among them, who obſerved the Courſe 
of Things, to be conducted by a Supream Power in their Favour. It 
was this, and not the Reman Virtue, which took Alexander out of the 
way, when they had neither Treaſure nor Horſes, nor Engines, but on- 
ly Men and Hand-Arms: and fo, had otherwiſe, undoubtedly fall'n 2 
Victim to his boundleſs Ambition. It was this Power, which protect- 
ed, Numa and the City, when they had Enemies, Spiteful, Envious, and 
> Jealous, round about, and kept them in Peace all his Reign. Which fo 
order d Things on all hands, that they were very ſeldom engaged, in 
more than one. urgent War at the fame time. The gui, the Sam- 
nites, the Latines, the Hetrurians, and the reſt of their Enemies, came 
luccellvely upon them, that they might not Overſet, but Improve 
their Virtue, It was this Power, which ſo disjoyned the two Potent 
Armies, of the Cimbri and the J. utons, in the Time and Place of their 


March; that one Roman General, might deſtroy them both. That 3 
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tha's Treaſure was kept; was taken, not by Marius's Forecaſt, who 
had undertaken a Raſh Aſſault: but the Curioſity of a certain Lgurian 


was gathering of Cock/e-ſhefs, | 
22. But nothing could be more wonderful, than their preſervation 
from that Ruine, to the Brink of which they were twice brought ; 


Gauls had taken the City, and were ready to ſeize the Capitol; it was 


but of filly Geece. And Awverroeſtes and his great Hoſt, were afterwards 
Overthrown, by falling , accidentally, between two Roman Armies. 
Whereunto, no manner of foreſight, in either of the Generals, did in 
the leaſt contribute. As being wholly ignorant, of each other's Moti- 
on, till they were juſt upon the Enemy. Ot whom, they hereupon flety 
40000, and ſo became Maſters of Gaul. | | | 

23. Neither ſhall Haunibal, with all his Sagacity, Courage, and match- 


to prevail, The moſt prudent of Captains, ſhall fooliſhly march a- 
gainſt Coſſa, an ordinary Fort: when by his Victory at Canna, he had 
made his way cleer unto Rome. He, and his Army, ſhall wallow, in all 
kinds of Luxury; till they are more weaken'd by the Pleaſures of 
Capua ; than they had been before, by all the Severities of the 
Alps. And when he comes at length, with a Reſolution to take Nane; 
Heaven, . which hitherto had been on his fide ; now fought againſt him. 


heavily pelted with a Storm of Hail; that hardly holding their Wea- 
pons in their Hands, they retreated in haſt, unto their ſeveral Camps. 
And the next day, being both prepared to fight, in the ſame Place; 
they were driven aſunder, by ſuch another Tempeſt. And no ſooner 
were they got again into their Camps; but the Tempeſt was over, and 
the Skies Cleer. In fo much, that Hannibul himſelf, obſerved it to be 
a Fate upon him, either at one time, not to have a Mind, or at ano- 
ther, not the fortune, to win Rome. Nor did he ever after, make an 
Attempt, with equal likelyhood of Succeſs. Hh 

24. After the Romans had eſcaped once again; they roſe ſtill higher, 
till in their Empire, as well as their Virtues, they were above all others. 
For that of the Perſians, though it was very large; yet was never ſet- 
led in any part of Europe. The Macedonian, comprehended Aſia, and 
all between the Gulf of Vence and the Daxuby. But as they had little in 4- 
frica, fo the Remoter Parts of Europe, were hardly fo much as known 
to them: VVhereas the Romans, it we reckon from their firſt Naval 


come Lords, of the greateſt part of the known World. So apparently 
did the Divine Favour, co-operate with their Virtue all along, to make 
them a Great and Famous People. 71 

25, But the Romans, who had learned to do ſo well, and were ſo 
highly favour'd: The Crimes they were guilty of, were therefore the 
greater. For which, neither their Virtue, nor any thing elſe, could 
prevent their being ſeverely puniſh'd. For two eſpecially ; one, in re- 
lation to the Gault, the other, to the Carthagivians. The Three Fabij, 


being 


made them overcome Antiochur, was a great ſhowr of Rain, which 
ſpoyl d the Strings of the Perſian Bows: The Caſtle, wherein Jugur- 


Soldier; who chanced to eſpye, the only undefended Part, while he 


firſt, by the Gaul, and after that, by the Carthaginiavus. When the 


not ſaved, by the watchfulneſs of their Officers, Soldiers, or Citizens; 


leſs Succeſs ; and the daily encreaſe of his Friends, and Army; be able 


For both the Armies being drawn up, and juſt engaging : they were ſo. 


Expedition, in the 129th Olympiad, did in the ſpace of 53 'years, be- . 
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the Romans, did tranſgreſs the Articles 
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being ſent to Mediate a Peace, between the Gauls and the Cluſines; 


forgot their Errand, and againſt the Law of Nations, took up Arms, 


in defence of the Cluſines, againſt the Gau/s. VVhereupon, being com- 
plained of, by the Ga/ick Embaſſadors, to the Senate, and one of them 
demanded : while the Feczal Prieſts, were contending with the Senate, 
for his being delivered to them; he fled for Protection, to, the People. 
And ſo, was not only, not given, nor puniſh'd; but by their means, 
was made a Tribune with Conſular Power. | 
26. But this leud Injuſtice, coſt the Romans dear. They who had ſome- 
times given Ear to vain Predictions; fhall now, take no notice of the 
warning given them by M. Ceditius, of the coming of the Gauls, which 
proved too true. They who were wont to ſurprize their Enemies, and 
to Attack them afar off : Now, as if they were rather to receive their 


Friends, hardly met them more, than ten Miles from Rome. They who, 


upon far leſs occaſions, were uſed to take the beſt Counſels, and em- 
ploy their beſt Strength: Now, beſides that their Preparations were 
mean ; they had neither a Dictator, nor other General, more than thoſe, 
who had wickedly drawn them into this V Var. Who had neither the 
Wit, to give them a juſt Account of their Enemies Forces; nor Skill, 
to Conduct their Own. But took the Field in a Tumultuary way, 
without any Encampment, or choice of Ground, or Diſpoſition of the 
Army, according to the Roman Form. Nothing was done, worthy of 
the Romans, either by the Captains, or the Soldiers: who ran away, not 
being Beaten, but before they fought. Nor did the Veij, whether moſt 
of them fled, ſend any ſupply to Rome ; or ſo much as notice of their 
Overthrow. And the Senate it ſelf, was in ſo great a Fright ; as to 
neglect the Gates, when the Enemy was ready to enter into the City. 
So far did the favour of Heaven, and herewith their accuſtomed Wiſ- 
dom and Valour fail them ; till the Barbarous Nation, by whom they 
were to be puniſhd, became every way Superior to them. And brought 
upon them thoſe Deſolations, which made the Dictator who reſtor d 
them, to cry out, Victi, Captique, ac Redempti, tantum Pænarum Dijs 
Hominibuſq; dedimus; ut Terrarum Orbi documento efſemus. 

27. Their other great Crime, was their Injurious dealing with the 
Carthaginians. Tis true, the firſt War the Romans had with them; had 
this plauſible Pretenſe, of being only, Se defendexdo: To hinder the 
Carthaginians, who were then Lords of the Sea, of Spain, Sardinia, 
and a great part of. Sicily ; from making that Iſland a Bridge, to pals 


over into Italy at their pleaſure. Yet the occaſion they took for en- 


tering: into it, by aſſiſting the Mamertines, who being Quarter'd at Me/- 
ſana,” had perfidiouſſy and barbarouſſy taken poſſeſſion of it; was baſe 
and unworthy. And was ſo eſteemed by themſelves, when they firſt 


deny'd the Aſſiſtance which was deſir d. Nor could any meer length 
of "Time, take away the Turpitude , of what they reſolved on after- 


wards,” But that wherein they were chiefly Guilty, was their breaking 


the League, which was afterwards agreed upon, between themſelves 


and the Carthaginiaus. For although it be true, that Zannibal, in paſ- 
ſing the Lerus, and taking Poſſeſſion of Saguntum, a City aſſociated to 
agreed upon : and that, omit- 
ting the true Cauſes of his ſo doing, he alledged thoſe only, which 
were. falſe and frivolous: and that he, and the Senate of Carthage, did 


both refuſe to give the Satisfaction, which the Roman Ambaſſadors did 
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demand: Yet none of all this was done, till the Romas theinſelves, had 
made the firſt Violation of that League. For notwithſtanding that the 


Carthaginians, had thereby granted them a yearly Tribute; and Releaſ- 


ed to them, all their Captives without Ranſom : Vet the Romans, ta- 
king them at an Advantage, when they were in Streights ; compell'd 
them, contrary to all Fœderal Right and Juſtice, by New Articles, botli 


to part with Sardinia, their Lawful Territory, and alſo to pay them for 
* . ( 9% N 


the future, a Double Tribute. | | 

28. But if the Romans, will have what they have a mind to, right 
or wrong; they ſhall pay enough for it. Hannibal ſhall come, with 
Invincible Reſolution, and the Perfection of Military Wit and Skill; 
to take his Countrey's, his Father's, and his own Revenge upon them: 
Having, with incredible Fatigue, paſſed the Alps in 15 Days; he frſt 
encountred Scipio: and ſo orders his Buſineſs, that with a waſted, Wea- 
ther-beaten, and founder'd Army, he puts him to flight. And in two 
more Battles afterwards, at the Po, and at Trebia, was ſuperiour to him. 
Paſſing neft, with equal Labour, and three Days and Nights continual 
Watch, through all the Severities of the Apennine Hills, and the Lakes 
beneath them; near that of Traſimene, he ſet upon Flaminius the Con- 
ſul, and overthrew him. And not long after, Centenius the Prætor. 
And at Canna, with an Army conſiſting only of 50000; he routed - 


milius and Varro, with ſo great a Slaughter, that of ' 86000, there fell 


70000, and among them, fourſcore Senators. After which, ſcarce 'any 
Man dared to ſtand againſt him. Minutius, Sempronius, Marcellus, and 

Fabius himſelf, were either deſtroyed, or deluded and defeated by him. 
The Loſs which the City alone hereby ſuſtain'd, was ſo great ; that of 
270000 Heads, number'd therein a little before the ſecond Punick War; 
upon another Luſtre, made about ten Years after, there were not a- 
bove 137000; a Number, very near by one half, leſs than the former. 
And all the Gauls within the Alps, with many other Nations, under the 
Roman Government, ſeeing Hannibal's Succeſs, fell away to him. So 
evidently did their Guilt, deliver them into their Enemies Hand. And 
this Infamy will for ever lie upon them, That Hannibal, after all Them- 
ſelves were able to do in oppoſing him; had yet been 'Maſter of Rome, 
if Capua had not been his Miſtreſs =» | | 
29. After this, they were tried once more: and fo far ſucceeded in 


their Victories, as to become Great above all all other People, as hath 


been ſaid. But ſo ſoon as they became Lords of Aa; their Armies ha- 


ving continued there for ſome time, and letting looſe the Reins of their 
Ancient Diſcipline, grew diſſolute. Living in Drink and Dalliance, till 


they had learn'd to ruine all things Sacred and Profane. And to be 


more wicked in deſtroying, than once they had been juſt in cheriſtffig; 
thoſe they overcame. So that the Rewards of their "Virtues, and the 
Puniſhment of their Crimes, being both forgot; they were let alone to 
deſtroy themſelves, by daſhing upon the ſame Rock, as Hannibal had 
done before their Eyes. The fatal Infection, which firſt under Manlias, 
but chiefly under Sa, was taken in the Camp; was'thence carried into 
the City; and the Riots of the Sword, were committed and patronied by 
the Gown. The Proconſuls, and Prætors, of the ſeveral Provinces, were from 
time to time, accuſed? of Avarice and.Cruelty. Complaints whereof, 
were ſent continually up to Rome, and rang all over the Empire. And 
the Miſeries, which began and increaſed with theſe Crimes, were as * 
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Inſomuctr, that Cicero, cited by D. Caſſius, doubted not to ſay, That all 
the Evil, they had ever done their Enemies, or ſuffered from them; came 
ſhort, of what they had brought upon themſelves. For beſides that 24. 
thridates, was of a. long time, become a Potent and Miſchievous Ene- 
my; in Sicily, even the Roman Slaves, to the Number of 70000, were 
provoked to form a Rebellion. Many of the /talian Nations, the 4 
culani, Marſi, Maruceni, Picentes, and others, Revolt, and enter into a 
Social War, againſt the Romans. The Citizens, mov'd more and more 
with the Pride of the Senate; grew themſelves more Proud. When 


they had got their Tribunes, they were not contented, that one of the 


Conſuls ſhould be a Commoner ; but they would have both. And 
with theſe, the Cenſor, the Prætor, and all other Dignities, which were 
of Note in the City. Chuſing thoſe eſpecially, who had Stomach e- 
nou$h to oppoſe the Nobility. By ſome of theſe, many pernicious Laws 
were put in force. Gracchus, Cinna, and others, raiſe Seditions. Unto 
which, great Numbers of Slaves being invited, and made Free ; ran a 
robbing from Houſe to Houſe, and killing all that came in their Way, 
and in the firſt place their own Maſters. What Havock was made, by 
Carbo, Marius and Syla? The laſt of whom alone, flew 15 Conſuls, 90 
Senators, 1600 Knights, and above 100000 Common Soldiers and Peo- 
ple. Vet this Man, after all, laying the Dictatorſhip aſide, liv'd and 


died in Peace, and was honour d with a Golden Statue after his Death. 


This People hereby ſnewing, That in the Judgment of their own Con- 


ſciences, they deſerved all that he had made them feel, for their great 
VVickedneſs. After this, Catiline, through the general Corruption of the 


City, met with Rakes enough, by whom he was incourag'd to form his 
Conſpiracy : and herein, came but a little ſhort of Succeſs. In contem- 


plation of all which; as Vice is catching from any Example; Pompey and 


Cæſar, at laſt engage the whole, Empire in a War, for their own vain 


Glory. Which Occaſion, the Senate taking hold of, choſe rather to put 


all their Power into the Hands of one Man, and he of their own Order, 
the Prevailing General; than any longer to endure the Inſolencies of the 
Commons. So plain it is, that by graſping at more, than belonged 
to them; in the end, they leſt all. And yet from the total Abolitioo 
of the Popular Power, may be dated the Ruine of Rome. For had the 
reducing hereof to its ancient Condition, propoſed by Agrippa, been ac- 
cepted, inſtead of Mecænas s Model; that State might have continued un- 
to this day. But after the Government became Imperial; and Auguſtuss 
Succeſſors, were far from being the Inheritors of his Virtues : V Vhat 
brutiſh Enormities were continually ated among that People? and what 
incredible Miſeries were daily brought upon them : Vet allowed, nay, 
many times contrived, and rewarded, by thoſe they had choſen to rule o- 


ver them. To be wealthy, or virtuous, was become ſo great a Crime; 


ſo dangerous to have even a Boſom-Friend : that no Man could be fafe, 
but in his Choice, of Poverty, Vice, or a Deſert. God in his Righteous 
Judgment, permitting that People, which he had once made the Glo- 
ry to become the Shame of all others, and of Humane Nature 


is elk. 
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f the Celeſtial Life. 


E have ſeen in ſome part, the Forecaſt and Ends of Providence, 
Vith reſpect to this preſent Life. And whether we conſider 
the Corporeal or the Vital World ; or the Author and Ruler of both : We 
have hardly greater Evidence of any one thing, than we have of the Being 
and Condition of the Life to come. i 15. + 

2. For in the Corruption of Bodies, there is no Annihilation, ſo much 
as of one ſingle Atome; but the Stock of Matter, is always the ſame. 
For if there were, then in every Generation of Bodies, there would 
alſo be a New Creation. And fo, the Deity would be employ d, in In- 
finite Places at once, and every Moment, in the doing of that, which 
needed not to have been done, more than once. * for the ſame rea- 
ſon, the Stock of Motion in the World, is likewiſe, without diminution, 
always the ſame. _ 5 0 

3. Neither is the Nature of Matter, nor of the Principles of Bodies, 
any more alter d, than the Quantity. That is, the Generation and 
Corruption of Bodies, proceedeth not from any Alteration in the Prin- 
ciples themſelues, but only in their Mixture: as in the Chapter Of 
Principles, hath been proved. Nor doth the Nature of Motion, ſuffer 
any Alteration. - | | YU 14 get 

4. If then, there be no Diminution of Quantity, nor Alteration: of 
Principles, in the Corporeal World; nor of the Laws of their Motion: 
To ſuppoſe any Diminution in the Vital, is very abſurd ; or any Alte- 
ration in the ſubſtance, or in the Eſſential Acts, of any fort of Vi- 
tal Principle: Eſpecially, of ſo Noble a Species, as the Intellectual 
Mind. 1 + bigs: 

5. It is alſo evident, from that convenient Tranſition, which the 
Principles of Bodies do make, from one Eſtate of Mixture to another. 
VVher the Principles which exiſt in the VVater, Air, and Earth, at 
large, do meet together to Make, or Feed a Plant: They paſs into a- 
nother State of Mixture, or Relation one to another. But ſuch as is ſuita- 
ble to their own Nature, and that of a Plant; and to all the Uſes, which 
are, or may be made, of any Plant. And fo too, when, upon 
of any Plant, by which we are Nouriſht; the ſame Principles do ex- 
change the Vegetable, for the Animal Mixture; and ſuitably to the Uſe, 
which is, or may be made of it in an Animal. And in whatſoever Eftate the 
ſaid Principles are; they are ſtill within ſome Province of the Divine Re- 
giment over the Corporeal World. 1 Ste 310019577 : 

6. And we cannot, without a great deal of Phantaſtick Nonſenſe, 
ſuppoſe otherwiſe of the Mind of Man, a Principle no leſs Subſtantial; 
but much more Excellent and Regardable, upon the Franfition hereof, 
from its preſent. Eſtate. It being no way Credible, That He, who diſ- 
poſeth of the Eſtate and Uſe, of every Senſeleſs Atome: ſhould omit vo 
forecaſt the further Uſe and Diſpoſal of a Principle, endowed with Intel- 


lectual Life. 94 
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7. The ſame is further evident, from the Cleer and Strong Concep- 
tion, which the Mind of Man hath of Futurity. Pillars, Statues, and 
other Memorials, are a ſort of Shaddow of an Endleſs Life; and ſhew, 
an Inextinguiſhable Deſire, which all Men have of it. Could we ſup. 
poſe any Man, to be enſur'd the Enjoying whatever he would, to his 
entire Satisfaction, only for an Hour; upon condition of his being anni- 
hilated in the next: He would not accept of it. If Man then, were 
not intended for a Future, and that 'an Endleſs Life: His Faculties would 
have been an Over- match to his intended End. And fo, there would 
have been Untruth or Diſproportion in God's Ideas of Things, and in 
his Works: As having made a Creature, with Faculties to no anſwer. 


ble End. That is; a Creature, Capable, Senſible, and Deſirous of 2 


Lifes he never intended him for. VVe have therefore as great aſſurance, 
of a Future Eſtate of Being ; as that God is moſt Wiſely agreeing with 


Himſelf, in all his Works and Ends. 


8. And if we conſider the Nature of Man, we muſt alſo believe, That 


the Future Life, will ſome way or other, be Superior, to our preſent 


Eſtate. For whereas other Animals, have a Faculty, to Act Regularly, 
without being Taught: Man is made, much more evidently, an Im- 
provable Creature. Partly, to ſhew, that the ſeveral Degrees of Im- 
provement, which we paſs throughin this Life; are in order to a higher 
Advance, in the next. | | 

9. It is alſo Congruous, that this Advance, ſhould be ſuch, as is con- 
ſiſtent with our being ſtill Inveſted with a Body. That we may be ſo, who 
can doubt? For how can He, that gave us the Body we now have; 
compoſed with Unſearchable Art, in every part of it; want any Power or 
Skill, to give us another, when, and how he pleaſes? / | 

10. And we ought ſo to be. For being there is an Orderly ConneQi- 
on, between the ſeveral Species of Mind; as in the C hapter Of Celeſtial 
Mind, hath been ſhewed : It is hereunto agreeable, that the Tranſition 
appointed unto Humane Mind, from one Eſtate of Being to another, 
ſhould be Orderly. That is, not ſo as to be made, per Saltum; but 
— Degree or Order of Superior Mind, which is Inveſted with 
a 6 . | 

11. Vet we are not to think, whatever Body we may have for ſome 
time, that the Body to be given us for Duration, will be ſuch. an one, 


as that we now have; and much leſs, the ſame. For we ſee in the Ge- 


nerations daily made before our Eyes, That there is a Tranſition, from 
a leſs, to a more excellent ſort af Body. The Seed which is Sow 'n, to 
which we may compare the Body lay d in the Grave; hath indeed 4 
Root, and alſo Leaves. But the Body it produceth, hath moreover, 
Flowers, Fruit, and Seed. The Animal, among Inſects, which is firſt 
produced of an Egg; is a Blind and Dull VVorm. But that which hath 
its Reſurrection thence, is a Quick-Eyed, Volatil and Sprightly Flye. 

a 12. And why ſhould we think, that God intends to work a Con- 
tinual Miracle, in making that a Durable Body, which of its own Na- 


ture is otherwiſe? And this Continual Miracle, muſt be done too, in 


Vain. For the Body which we now have, is adapted unto Eating, Drink- 
ing; Nutrition, Coition, and other ways of Repletion and Exoneration. 
Things, no way agreeable, to the Life, for which we are intended. 
13. Ve are therefore to believe, That our Minds, in paſling from 
their preſent State of Being, to that Above, carry the Eubrio of their 
own 
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Viſible World, being as the Womb or Slough, from whence we Iſſue 
and are Born into the other. 85 LOS, 
14+ But we cannot be ſuppoſed. to have a Body, of howſbever fine a 
Make, without ſome ſort of Senſe. It being as wonderful, that any 
Body, as that any other ſort of Body, beſides that we now have, ſhould 
become the Medium of Senſe. And this Senſe, may alſo be of divets 
Kinds, analogous to the ſeveral Species of Senſe, we now have. | 
15. Nor to Mie Bodies, and Senſe, without Phancy. It being be- 
ſides all good Order, That in a Superior Eſtate, a Body ſhould be re- 
tein'd; and that Phancy, ſo much above a Body, ſhould belay'd aſide. 
16. And ſince the Body we Fall then have, will be finer : The Ope- 
rations alſo of the Phancy, may then be cleerer and more ſtrong, If 
then, we can now See, and Hear, in a Dream, without Light, or Sound : 
VVhy, in the Eſtate above, may we not be able to See, without Eyes 2 
And to Hear, without Ears? That is, have ſuch Perceptions, as are a- 
nalogous to Seeing, and Hearing, and other Senſations, without the Or- 
gans belonging to them, in our preſent Eſtate? And conſequently, 
our Intellectual Operations, may ſome way or other, be ſtronger, and 
more Extenſive. | | 
17. Yet in that there will be no change in the Subſtance either of the 
Corporeal, or the Vital Part, as is before proved : Therefore, the ſame 
Capacity, and Inclinations, unto Good or Evil, wherewith Men leave 
the preſent Life; they will carry with them into the other. VVith 


both Eſtates ; being, in the other, in Conjunction with a more Potent 
Phancy ; will be ſo much the ſtronger, whether unto Good or Evil. 

18. And we cannot doubt, but that God will deal with Men, in the 

Future Life, as he finds them to be Inclin d. If a Man makes but 4 
Clock, will he not ſee how it goes? How much more, will the Author 
of the Univerſe, having made an Automaton, which can Wind up it ſelf, 
ſee whether it hath ſtood Still, or gone True? If he animadverts upon 
Men here below; how much more, will it become him to do it, upon 
their entrance into a Higher State of Being? If he maintains the Be- 
ing, and hath forecaſt the Uſe, of every ſingle Atome: How much 
more, having made the Mind of Man, hath he alſo forecaſt the Diſpoſal 
of it, unto ſuch a Condition, here and every where, as it is fit for? 
19, Noris it poſlible, that a Judgment ſhould be made, in order to 
this Diſpoſal, by any but Himſelf. That any Man, ſhould comprehend 
all the exact Meaſures and Proportions of Good and Evil. Or any Creature, 
be an Infallible Judge, of all our Inclinations unto either. So that there is 
a necellity of ſtanding at his Tribunal, who is Infinitely V Viſe and Juſt. 
20. But for as much, as other Men, and Beings of the other World, 
have more or leſs been concerned, in aſſiſting or hindering what we 
have done : It will therefore be fit, the better to ſhew the Divine Ju- 
ſtice and Goodneſs, that Judgment ſhould be given before all. When 
there will be that entire Reminiſcence, and adequate Conception of 
Things, as to agree with the Judgment, which will be made of them, whe- 
ther 1n order to a Sad, or Happy Eſtate. | SNAG ATE. er 
| 21. In the former, we may ſuppoſe, that the Corporeal Part, which 
in Conjunction with the Vital, will have a Power o producing Senſe ; 
will be uſed to cauſe the Senſe of Pain. Ta Phancy, which will 2 

| | H 1 


VS 


own Body along. with them. The Body which we leave behind, this 2 


this difference, That the Inclinations which are the ſame, in Specie, in 
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nged in its Inclinations unto Evil; to re. 
2 — as of every Creature which is 


to it ſelf, the Juſtice of all this. . | her 

22. They who are diſpoſed of, to a Happy Eſtate, their CH for 
it, will lye in the Ennoblement of their whole Compoſure. e Cor- 
poreal Part it ſelf, may be fited to produce ſuch a ſort of Pleaſure, as 
will be ſuitable to an exalted Eſtate. But the Mental Pleaſures of this 
Eſtate, will be the moſt Excellent. For if the Pleaſures of Pure Mind, 
are to be fuppoſed greater, than thoſe gf a Mind in a Lower State of 
Being, that is, in Union with a Body: We muſt then ſuppoſe, the Mind, 
to be capable of greater Pleaſures, from its own Operations, than from 
thoſe of a Body. And therefore alſo, that God hath provided the Means, 
in a Superior State of Being, ſufficient to produce them. 

23. Andfirſt, the Phancy may be fo Cleer and Strong, as to preſenti- 
ate upon one Theatre, all that ever it took notice of in time paft. -The 
power of Phancy, in preſentiating any one thing that is paſt ; being no 
leſs wonderful, than having that power, it ſhould alſo acquire the per- 
fection, to preſentiate them all. And by the power of Arbitrary Com- 
poſition, may be able, moreover, to repreſent in their due Time and 
Place, thoſe Things, which we never Saw, nor Heard of. Conceiving 
by. thoſe, we once had ſeen and heard; what thoſe muſt needs have been, 
which we never did. | 

24. And without this Perfection, the Phancy will but Imperfectly mi- 
niſter to the Intellectual Mind. The Operations whereof, will then al- 
ſo be ſo far Improved, as ſhall be neceſſary unto Compleat Happinels. 
V Vhich Happineſs, with reſpect to the Time paſt, will very much con- 
ſiſt, in a Comprehenſion of the Power, VViſdom, Juſtice, and Good- 
neſs of Divine Providence over the VVorld. VVhich cannot be had, 
_ without an entire view, of all its parts from end to end. FS 
25. VVith reſpect to Things then preſent, it will conſiſt, partly, in 
a more Extenſive and Profound Underſtanding. And partly, in the Recti- 
tude of the VVill. And by means of both, in the Enjoyment of the So- 
ciety, ſelected to the ſame Eſtate. And of all other Societies, in any Su- 
perior Eſtate of: Celeſtial Life. But chiefly, in the Enjoyment of God 
himſelf. VVho, by Creating the VVorld, and preſenting it even here, 
but much more hereafter, to our better prepared Minds, as his Image: 
Giveth, and, will give, us great aſſurance, That notwithſtanding the 
Immenſe Diſtance. between us, yet as far as we ate capable, he is very 
willing to be Enjoyed. 11: / 510 JH 
26. Now-nothing can be Enjoyed, any further than it is known; and 
being known, appears to be agreeable. Therefore our Enjoyment of God, 
as it goth in tius Life, fo will it in that to come, depend upon our 
1 of him, and our Imitation. Upon our Seeing him, as he Is; 

d gur being like unto him 4 eos 
27. The Knowlege we ſhall then have of him, will be very Excel- 


lent in Sundty reſpects. VVe ſhall know him to be the Fulleſt Good, 
the Neareſt to us, and the moſt Certain. And conſequently, the moſt 


Beatifying, of all others. | a 

28. The VVorld is ſo thick ſer, with the Numerous Perfections of 
the Creatures; that beſides the apparent Beauty of things, viewed -4 
Dil | IS 8+ all; 
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my there art NN Secret Grades, in "every Part of Nature, hictelins 
few alone have the! Skil te diſcern. But how many ſoever we do, of 
all ſee, or ohe them tobe, in any one, or every Creature apart, 
or as altogerher they mate one entire Syſtems: Vet inf that they are alt 
derived leben che Bey; it muſt needs be, that in Him, they cidbefore; 
and in Him; do Mill Reuy and Truly Exiſt. 50 

29. VVe ſhafl chen be able; cleerly 60 dilting uh, — the: Mari 4 
ner of their Exiſtence in the Creature, and 5 EHimnfelf. VVhieli de 
can never do, ſo long as We are Catechiz'd by Senſe. To look for 
them in Him, as we ſee them in the Creatures; were to niake Him, 4 
Creature too. And we ſhall be able to diſtinguiſ, between tlle Man⸗ 
ner, and the Reality, of their Exiſtence. There is not” 4 truer Amme 
try, Order, and Beauty, in any Corporeal Beings; than ther is, in 
our Mental Operations, viz. the Ideas which we have of tem. 4 
Square, that is, a Figure compreliended within 4 Equal Sides, making: 4 
Right Angles; cannot be ſo truly drawn bolt a Slate, as in this” De. 
finition, it is conceived in the Mind. And therefore, in a Mafiner ſuit- I 
able to the Nature of the Mind, may be ſaid; to exiſt herein. And ſo 
likewiſe, whatever elſe is attributed toa Body. 'From whence it-is evi- 
dent, That all Corporeal and Senſible perfeclions, are in ſome Analo- 
gous way, Exiſtible, in the Humane Mind. And if ſo, how much more 
eminentſy, muſt they needs exiſt, im the Divine! As therefore our 
Thoughts, do moſt Really exiſt, before we expreſs tliem i in Vocal Sdunds: 
In like manner; the Excellencies which we fee in the Creatures, are in ſo 
Real, but Tranſcendent a way, Exiſtent in God; that their Exiſtence 
in the Creatures, is but the Utteranee and Exprelfiow of them. A cleer 
and comprehenſive Sight whereof, will be a great part of our future 
Happineſs. To ſee the Glories of the whole Creation, conſpicuouſſy ex- 
preſs d and ſummed up in God. POM 

30, VVe ſhall, moreover, then know'and enjoy God, as the Neareſt 
Good, or of all others the moſt Intimate. Both by virtue of his Love 
to us, and of his Knowlege of our Love to him. His Love to us, will 
be greater, than can be that of any Creature. Fer no Creatute can, 
or will ever be able to ſay, that we are its own Deſigned VVork. But tlie 
— can ſay this: And will then take eomplaceneyin us, as ſuch: ** 

. And his Knowlege of our Love to him, will render him deſira- 
ble * us, above all Creatures. The eſteem we have for another, is 
founded in our Belief, that he is the 'owner of what we take to be va- 
luable. But this eſtsem'is advanced, by his talking notice of it. So, 
the Affections of Lovers and F riends, are enlarged, by obſerving the re- 
ciprocation of it, in one another. In like manner, it will be a great 
addition to the Enjoyment we ſhall have of God, above what we can 
have of any Creature; That he hath and will have, a perfect Know- 
lege of our Love, and vehement Deſire, entirely to give our ſelves to 
him. VVhich we could not do, did he not by an Omniſcient Know- 
lege of us, receive us wholly into Himſelf. 

32. And that which will beyond Expreſſion, or any preſent Concep- 
tion, advance our Enjoyment, in all theſe reſpects; will be the Certain- 
ty hereof, As depending upon the Immutability of his Love to us : 
And his Omnipotency, in eſtabliſhing our Love to Him; and the Eſtate, 


he will then put us into, 50 as by the Foreſight, which "our Ennobled 
Minds, 
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Minds, will then take hereof; we ſhall be able to preſentiate, all that 
is to come, and every Moment, to drink in the Streams of endleis Joy. 

33. Vet the Sight and Knowlege we ſhall then have of the Univerſe, 
and of God Himſelf ; which may be called, the Beatifick Viſion : is to 
be looked upon, but as one Half, of the Beatifick Life. VVhich muſt 
of neceſſity conſiſt, not meerly in Contemplation, as by the 'Schoo]. 
men, and others, it hath been uſually deſcnbed ; but alſo, in Action. 
The former part of it, will follow upon the Perfection of our Under- 
ſtanding: This, upon that of our VVill, to Act accordingly. For if 
Action, or the Uſe and Exerciſe of Virtue, be the Nobleſt part of our 
preſent Life : How much more, muſt it needs be, of that above? Where, 
our Minds, being Advanced, and leſs Encombered, will be much better 
adapted to it. | 

34. I have alſo proved, That it is the Perfection of the Deity, not 
only to have the Eternal Idea of things; but withal, to be Eternally 
Energetick. And therefore the Pleaſure, which he will then take in us; 
muſt ſuppoſe our advance, unto, that Energy of Virtue, wherein we 
ſhalt Janes him moſt of all, and which ſhall beſt become the Celeſti- 
al Lite. 
35. And the Perfection of our Virtue there, as well as here, will 


cConſiſt, in doing every thing like Himſelf; that is to ſay, with Congru- 


ity unto the beſt End. VVhich is, That in Pleaſing of him, we may 
enjoy him. VVhom we ſhall then Love, ſo much more than we can 
Love our ſelves; as we ſhall ſee him, to be Infinitely better. | 

36. And in Conjunction with the beſt Order. VVithout which, the 
more Action, the greater would be the Confuſion. V Vhatever there- 
fore is done there, will be done, as with a Subordination of one Perſon 
to another; ſo of one Society, or Eſtate of Beings, to another: and 
with an Uniform Subjection, unto the Father and Lord of all. 

37. Andit is therefore reaſonable to believe, That all thoſe who ſhall 
be placed in any Station of this Bleſſed Life: Will, by orderly Removes, 
be tranſlated from one Station to another. That being firſt advanced, 
above their Union gvith Corporeal Nature; and above the Phantaſlick 
afterwards: they ſhall aſcend, at length, unto that Eſtate, which en- 
joys! the neareſt Station to the Deity; vi. that of Abſtracted Intellectu- 

inds. 

38. V Vhich Eſtate, in regard. it will not conſiſt, with any Perſonal 
Relation, unto Phancy, or Body : Nor therefore, with any Senſible Re- 


lation, unto Motion, and Time: it ſeemeth to be that alone, which 


may properly and ſtrictly be ſtyled, Eternal Life. | 
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I. Lung ſcen what God doth Himſelf, in this Lower World; and 

| what we may. reaſonably believe he intends to do, in that A- 
bove: We are next to enquire, what he expects ſhould be done by his 
Creatures. Or, what Rules he hath given us, by which we alſo are to 
Act in this preſent Life, and by which we are to be accountable to him 
in the other.. br ah gs | " "MF 
2. And firſt, it is evident, that God hath given Reaſon, as one Rule. 
And it is the Rule, by which we are to make a Judgment of any other 
Rule. For albeit that Reaſon is Imperfect, as to the Meaſure of its Com- 
prehenſion: Xet ſo far as it goes, it is a True and Exact Rule. For o- 
therwiſe, Reaſon ſo called, were not Reaſon indeed: VVhich lyeth in the 
Conception of exact Truth. e eee, = 

3. VVe cannot perfectly comprehend, the Nature of any one thing 
in the World ; not of ſimple Quantity: As in the Chapter Of Science, 
hath been ſhew'd. Vet of Quantity, Motion, and Body; we have 
ſo much right Underſtanding: As hereupon to lay the Infallible Grounds, 
of all Mechanick Operations, ſo much intermixed with the Buſineſs of 
the World. In like manner, . there are, it's owned, ſome. things, not 
only in the Divine, but alſo in the Humane Nature, and conſequently, 
in the Nature of Good and Evil, which we cannot perfectly compre. 
hend. Nevertheleſs, from the Deſcriptions I have given of them ; we 
may learn, not the Phantaſtick,, but the ſure Grounds, of all Virtuous 
Actions. VVe are, from hence, certain of thus much, that what we 
call, Moral Good and Evil, are not founded in Cuſtom or Opinion; but 
in the Immutable and Eternal Reaſon of Thiogs. LS 

4. And if God hath given us Reaſon, as the Rule of Good and Evil: 
t is as certain, That we are accountable to him, by this Rule. For it 
is abſur d, when we allow, that he is the Author of a Rule; to ſuppoſe 
withal, that he regardeth not, whether it be obſerved, or no. If God 
hath eſtabliſhed his Government in the World, as hath been proved: 
Our obligation to conform unto it cannot be deny'd. And by what 
Rule can a Reaſonable Creature Conform, if not by that of Right 
Reaſon ? Reaſon then, as it Directs us, is a Rule: as it obliges, hath al- 
ſo the Virtue of a Law. And being given by God, is Virtually, God's 
Law, which he hath Inſcribed upon Nature. In which Senſe, it may al- 
ſo be called the Law of Nature. | ; 
5. Some, when they ſpeak of Nature, do mean only Senſe ; for which 
they undertake to plead. But in doing of this, they ſtill whett the Ar- 
gument againſt themſelves. For no Man can deny, but that as Reaſon 
is a Part, fo the Superior Part, of Human Nature. VVhat ever then, 
is 2painſt Reaſon, is againſt Nature. Reaſon is Nature, as well as Senſe : 
And therefore ought likewiſe to be obſerved. And in regard that Rea- 


lon, is able to judge of Senſe; but Senſe, on the contrary, cannot Judge 
| [i 0 
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ol Reaſon: It is fit, that Reaſon ſhould be obſerved in the firſt place, 
For Men may altogether as well go upon their Heads, as with Reaſon 
at their Heels. oh | 

6. Nor can the Pleaſure, any more than the Authority of Senſe, be 
pleaded for, as the greater. That of Phancy it ſelf, is above it. For 
one that is Covetous, is not ſo highly pleas d, with the meer Sight and 
Fingering of 3 As with the Thoughts, of his being conſider d as 
a Wealthy Man. Nor do Men deſire Drink; ſo much for the Taſt, as 
the Gay conceits it uſeth to produce; or the glory, of having got the 
Victory of the · Company. The Pleaſure, even of the Venereal Bed, 
lyeth many times, chiefly, in Conceit, For why elle, ſhould not one 
that rambles, be as well pleaſed with his own Wife? Whoſe only fault 
may be, that ſhe is not his Miſtreſs. VVhereby it is evident, that ſome. 
thing which is Inviſible, Intaſtable, and Intangible, as exiſting only in 
the Phancy, may produce a Pleaſure, Superior to that of Senſe. How 
much more, may and ought Phancy to do it, under the Regulation, 
and with the Harmony of Right Reaſon. Except we can ſuppoſe, ſo 
great an Aſymmetry in the Works of God; as that he hath made Dogs, 
and Swine, and other Inferior Creatures, to be capable of a Superior 
Pleaſure. 

7. If Reaſon then, according to the Conſtitution or Truth of Human 
Nature, be Superior unto Senſe and Phancy: from hence it folloys, 
that in doing things according to Reaſon, that is, according to Nature 
beſides the regard we have, to the gratifying of our ſelves, or others; 
we are alſo bound to do them, with regard ro the Deity. Who, as 
he is the Author of Nature, muſt needs be a Judge, of what we do, 
or omit to do, according to it. 

8. VVherefore, as the Rectitude of our Actions, is our Virtue, or 
that which is commonly called, Morality : So the owning of our Oblige- 
tion unto Virtue, as aforeſaid, is properly, our Religion; To wit, fo 
much of it, as is founded on the Law of Nature. VVith reſpect to 
which, it may be ſtyled Natural Religion. That is to ſay, a Devoted- 
neſs unto God, our Leige-Lord, ſo as to act in all things according to 
his Will, as far as it appears to us by the Law of Nature. So that the 
Actions of our whole Life; thoſe which relate only to our ſelves, or o- 
thers, as well as thoſe which relate immediately unto God; ſo far as 
they are done with the Mind : are all of them, not only points, of Dif- 
cretion, and Virtue, or the contrary ; but of our Religion, or Irreligi- 
on. That is, they are Actions, for which we are accountable, not on- 
15 our ſelves, or others: but being either grounded upon Reaſon, or 
done in contradiction to it; do hereby become, zpſo fatto, our Indiſpen- 
ſible Duty, or our Faults, for which we are accountable unto God. 
For nothing can be more certain, than that he expecteth we ſhould do 
every thing, after the Becomingneſs of Human Nature, and in Con- 
formity to the Relation we have unto Mankind, and more eſpecially, 
to Himſelf. Oy 

9. What can be more Reaſonable and Becoming, and therefore Indiſ- 
penſible, than to be Temperate ? Rendering our Bodies, Senſes, and 
Thoughts, Vigorous and Commandable. Bounding, both the Appetite, 


and the Phancy ; fo Troubleſom, Dangerous, and Expenſive, where 
they are Wanton. | 
| 10. Or 
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10. Or more, than to be Sober? When Exceſs, either with af Apo- 


plexy, knocks a Man on the Head; or with a Feaver, like Fite in a 
Strong-Water-Shop, burns him down to the Ground. ' Or if it flames 
not out, Chars him to a Coal. Muddies the beſt Wit, and makes it 
only to flutter and froth high. And trains Men up to the worſt of Ha- 
bits. Teaching them to play with thoſe Thoughts, which they ſtartle at, 
when they are fober. Till by Uſe, they become, like V Vitches with 
the Devil, familiar with them at any tine. | | | 

11. Or more, than to be chaſte? For who, that conſiders, would 
forfeit his Eaſe, or Honour, and geld his Underſtanding; in lacquy- 
ing after a fooliſh Paſſion > What Security or Troth, can that Man expect 
from a Whore, who is falſe to his Wife? defrauding her of that Love; 
which is as much her Right, as her Joynture. Who will not expect, 
that a falſe Husband, if he comes to be try d, will prove a Falſe Wit⸗ 
or a Falſe Friend? What Wiſe or Honeſt Man, would run the ha- 
of a Contagion ? And all the Miſchiefs, which may follow. on his 
VVife and Children? The ſtanding Marks of their -own Misfortunes; 
and his Fooleries. ; EY „ ITE 

12. Or more, than to be diligent > VVhen every thing beſides, in 
Heaven and Earth, is in conſtant Motion- VVhen no Man is more in 
the way to do Good, or avoid Evil, than one well imploy'd. VVhen we 
are all God's Servants, whom he hath ſent into the V Vorld to do his 
VVork: And for which, beſides onr Arrears, he pays us in Hand, much 
more than our Wages. Do we not make Drinks, in their kind the 
Beſt, of the Rougheſt Apples and Pears ? Are not Stones poliſh'd, Me- 
tals ain d, and all things elſe amended, by Art and Pains? So neither 
isany Man not born a Fool, that which Nature makes him, but what he 
makes himſelf. Moſt Inventions are the Effects, neither of Conſultati- 
on, nor of Chance: but of that which is between them both, a regular 
Induſtry. And ſo are moſt Performances, in the prudential Part of 
Life. VVhile in the Proſecution of our main End, we project not, 
but meet with many of thoſe Hints, which help to lead us thither. 

13. Or more than in any Condition, to be contented 2 He that is not 
ſo, nouriſhes not, but eats his own Fleſh, . He looks upon every thing 
he hath, with a Moth in his Eye. VVould we know, what Health and 
kale are worth : let us ask one that is ſickly, or in Pain, and we have 
the Price. And fo he looks upon every thing he has not : which appears 
to his Phancy, much finer at a diſtance ; than when it is poſſeſt. Nor 
looks he any better upon God himſelf : for being kind to others, as near 
of kin to him. Or, as if the Ruler of the World, knew not what to 
do with one Man, but had made a Miſtake about him. And why not 


miſtaken in the Order of his Being? In making him a Man, and not an 


Angel: VVhereas we ought to know, that God values no Man more 
or lefs, in placing him high, or low; but every one, as he maintains 
his Poſt. Often repreſenting by thoſe on high, not the Worth, but the 
Vanity, of Human Nature: and teaching thoſe below them, to make 
a great Game, with mean Cards. Nor is there any other Virtue, but 
what is Natural, Lovely, and Becoming us in all reſpects. And there- 
fore, what we are obliged to, not only in point of Prudence, but as a 
real and ſubſtantial Part of our Religion. For we may as well ſuppoſe, 
God to have uſed a falſe Meaſure in the Make of Hum an Nature: as not 
to require Exact Truth and Proportion, in- the Operation belong- 

ing to it. | | 14. 
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14. But if the Duty we owe to our ſelves, and others, be an indiſ- 
penſible Part of our Religion: then much more, all that we owe imme. 
diately unto God. *s COND: eee . 

15. This conſiſteth firſt, In our Acquiſition of a ſound and diſtinct 
Knowledge of him: So far, as he is Intelligible to us, both in 
himſelf, abſtractly conſider d; and in his Works, which we are bound 
to ſtudy. For there is that Coherence, between every thing he hath 
made, and the Uſe of it: That we may as well ſay, he gave us Eyes, 
not to ſee; as Underſtanding, not to Think: and not to Think moſt, 


on thoſe Things, which are the moſt Excellent. 


16. And if we know God, as we ought to do; we ſhall alſo love him 
whether we will or no. For if we know him, as we ſhould ; we ſhall ſee 
him, to be the moſt Tranſcendent Being in Himſelf ; and find him to be 
the Beſt of Beings to his Creatures, and particularly to our ſelves, 
The Ocean, and the Fountain of Goodneſs, as the Sun is of Light. 
The Centre, and the Circumference of all Perfection. And therefore, 
beyond all Conception, moſt amiable. 

17. And this Love, will oblige us vigorouſly to ſuppreſs, every vain 
and impious Conceit, in our ſelves, or others, to the contrary. As if it 
were below the Deity, to be any way concerned about us: either to love 
us, or to value our Love, VV hereas, if he pleaſed himſelf, in giving us 
our Being: it is impoſſible, but he muſt be alſo beſt pleaſed, when he 
ſees us act according to it. And fo all other Phantaſtick Conceits, as 
2 interpoſe and hinder our Love, from being equal to our Under- 

anding. e ein 
18. Moreover, if our Knowledge and Love of God, be Sou and 
True; we ſhall alſo fear him. That is, we ſhall have a reverential and 
awful Regard to him, as Children to their Father, becauſe we love 
him; and are afraid of nothing more, than of his leaſt Diſpleaſure. 
Which we know, he can, andif contemned, may juſtly make, more 
Terrible, than we are able to conceive. _ | | 

19. And we ſhall revere his very Name. As it is the Verbal Image 
of thoſe Divine Perfections, which are hereby underſtood. Eſteeming 
it impious, not only to uſe it Lightly in our Talk, but to Think of it 
in vain. | | | 

20. It will much behove us, always to think, That we ſee him till 
looking on, and weighing all our Thoughts, Words, and Actions, in the 
Balance of infallible Juſtice and Truth. And immediately paſling up- 
" _ the ſame Judgment, which he intends hereafter, judicially to 

eclare. Won | 
21. And in Contemplation hereof, to fortifie our ſelves, in the con- 
ſtant and delightful Practice of Religious Virtue ; againſt all Examples, 
Small or Great, Pleas or Pretences, to the contrary. Eſteeming it there- 
fore to be valuable, becauſe it looks above the Stars, and ſees beyond 
Time, and without a great deal of Pains, is unattainable. | 

22. As alſo, to admire his unbounded Goodneſs, which we continually 
enjoy; and fee running through the World. Although for the greater 
part, unmindtul of the Hand, from whence it comes; and which hath 

given us a Memory, to think of all other things. | 

23. And to conſolate our ſelves, againſt all the Evil, which doth, or 

may befal us. As that which comes not by chance, nor for our Hurt; 


but 
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but by his Direction, whom it will always become, to convert it unto our 
greateſt Advantage. | 1255 

24. And therefore, to betruſt him, with all the Good, which our 
own Capacity will allow us, or his Suffieieney encourage us to hope 
for, either in this Life, or that to come. Not in ſitting ſtill; but in 
the uſe of our utmoſt Diligence and Skill, to truſt him ſo entirely, 
as if we had no Motion, or Ability to uſe. As remembring, that we 
are obliged to act the beſt Part of a Reaſonable Creature; but with- 
al, at his Diſpoſal, who turns the World, and all Men therein, round a- 

bout, as we do a Globe, at his Pleaſure. | 

25. And in our doing this, to acquieſce. Aſſuring our ſelves; from 
the Benignity of his Nature, and the Truth of all his Works, as a dou- 
ble Rock to build upon: That he, who hath taught us a regular Truſt, 
will - not fail to give us the Equivalent, of whatever we truſt him 
tor. 

26, Chiefly, it is our Duty, to truſt him for our future Happineſs, 
and to live in a continual and joyful Hope of it. For in making of 
Wills and Laws, for the Benefit of Poſterity, and many other ways, it 
is very evident, That we are naturally inclin'd, to conſider a Future 
Eſtate. And can we ſuppoſe, that God has made it Natural, to conſider 
with all the good Contrivance and Judgment we have, of the future E- 
ſtate of others, and yet not of our own 2 | 

27. And it is as evident, that we are obliged to think of this Eſtate, as 
of a far better, than the Preſent is, or is capable of being. Wherein 
we ſee every where, a Mixture of Good and Evil; and Rewards appa- 
rently reſerved to another Wotld. And the greater ſhare of Senſual 
Enjoyments, being beſtowed upon many Creatures below our ſelves : 
directs us to the Place of Angels, and their higher Pleaſures. Which, 
the farther they are out of ſight, become the better Teſt of a 
raiſed Mind. And ſo much a ſharper Spur, to the Higheſt Improve- 
ment it is capable of, The Steady and Delightful Expectation of an Un- 
ſeen Felicity. Fry 

28. There is ſo Natural a Connection, in the forementioned Parts of 
our Duty: that if we acknowledge it, in any one; we mult in all. It 
is then our Duty, to do all this, upon every fit Occaſion. But chiefly, 


in the two principal Parts of our reaſonable Service, our Homage of 


Prayer and Praiſe. 

29. But wherefore ſhould we pray to God, who is immutable ? 
And therefore cannot be moved, by any thing or all that we can ſay 
to him, How vain a Queſtion? VVhen as we ſhould the rather do 
it, becauſe he is Immutable. For when we pray to God, if we un- 
derſtand our ſelves, in repreſenting what we deſire, we profels 
our Sincerity herein. If then his V Vill doth indeed accord to our 
Deſires, as beſt : we believe honourably of him, That whether our 
Deſires for the beſt, ſhould change, or no; his V Vill never doth nor 
can, And if Men ſometimes petition their Superiours for thole things, 
which they know beforchand, will be granted: we think it a Reſpect, 
much more due to the Deity. But if our Requeſts are ſuch, as accord 
not with his VVill; we then profeſs our humble and ready Sub- 
miſſion to it. The doing of all which, is ſo far from ſuppoſing God to 
be Mutable: That it is a Declaration, we belięve the contrary. 

K k 30. 
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30. To fay, that plain Men, cannot pray thus, is as vain. For plain 

| Men, if honeſt, will always mean the ſame Things, howſoever they may 
g fail in expreſſing themſelves. VVherein all Men, of the beſt Under- 
ſtanding, do, and muſt fail, more or leſs. For what is more frequent, 

than to ſay, a Silver Ink-horn, my Head ſwims, and to uſe a thouſand 

of ſuch like VVords and Sayings? Should we then never converſe, till 

we could ſpeak every V Vord properly, that is, with a perfect Analo- 

gy unto one another, and unto Thoughts, and Things ; we muſt for 


ever hold our Tongues. And the Argument againſt Praying unto God, : 
is no better, than this, againſt ſpeaking unto Men. 9 7 5 | el 
31. Beſides, if no Man muſt Pray, but in manner and form adequate p 
to the Perfection of God: then no Man may ſo much as Think of God. 
Becauſe that no Man, can think adequately of him. VVe are therefore r 
to believe that he deſpiſeth not any, who doth them both as well as 8 
he can. For ſince he is pleaſed to rule us, in a manner ſuitable to our Is 
Human Capacity : We have no cauſe to doubt, of the Propriety and n 
Acceptance of our Addreſſes to him, More Humano. * al 
32. VVe have then, as good and great reaſon, to pray to God, as for C 
any thing elſe we do, as Men. In asking of what we want, we own our ju 
abſolute Dependance upon his Power, we comply with his VViſdom, we 0 
truſt in his Goodneſs : profeſſing our Subjection to his Divine Govern- 
ment upon all accounts. And in deprecating of Evil, we make an hum- 0 
ble Acknowledgement of - Guilt ; and of God's Juſtice in chaſtizing, as ct 
well as Clemency, in ſparing the Guilty. And if ever we think or 
ſpeak ſincerely, of our Duty to God and Man ; it will be, when we are tl 
doing all this. VVhen upon ſpeaking unto God, we do as much, as if al 
we took our Oath, that all we ſay, is true. te 
33. But if Prayer to God, be one part of our Homage: we can- fi 
not doubt, that to celebrate his Praiſcs, is another. Wherein we do all, cl 
that we do in our Prayers, with the Addition of our Thanks. A Payment, ur 
the more due, becauſe it coſts us nothing. And is ſo far Advantagious 
to us, as to help us to rejoice. Which God in the Enjoyment of what el 
he gives us, wou'd have us to do, and to cherp and ſing, while we lie th 
within the V Varmth of his chearing Beams. And helps us too, the _ 
more heartily to wiſh, that whatever ve pray, or praiſe him for, may con- V 
centre in his own Glory. And to rejoice again in this, that we know aſ- of 
ſuredly, it will and muſt be fo. That with the lower Parts of the Creati- th 
on, Mankind, and the ſeveral Orders of Superiour Minds, ſhall all of 1 
them, have their Aſpects upon him; as the Celeſtial Orbs, have upon the th 
Sun. Nothing being more reaſonable, than that He who is tlie Beginning, M 
ſhould alſo be the End of all things. liv 
: fo 
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1. D Eaſon, where it is Improved, and kept cleer; gives a Light, ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew us a, great part of our Duty; and ſo far, to have 
the force and virtue of a Law: As in the foregoing Chapter hath been 
roved. ; . ety TRE. 
N 2. And the Law of Nature, is that which Wiſe Men have always pre- 
ſuppoſed, as the Foundation of Poſitive Laws. So Plato, O NSH. 18 
Gros isl eZ8upenis. That is, Law, is the Invention of that which truly 
Is, For by @», Plato means, the Eternal Law of Nature; which 
notwithſtanding the Mutations and Contradictions, among the Laws of 
all Nations, continues for ever the fame, and therefore truly Is. And 
Cicero more expreſly faith, Lex, eſt Ratio Summa, infita in Natura, que 
jubet ea que facienda ſunt, prohibetque contraria; de Leg. 1. And ſo all 
others, of the beſt underſtanding. | | 
z. Nevertheleſs, the Declaration of a Divine Law, Superior to that 
of Nature, will appear to be neceſſary : Whether with reſpe& to the 
corrupt Eſtate of Mankind, or the Perfection of the Deity. 
4. There is a neceſſity of an expreſs Divine Law, to add Light unto 
that of Nature. For there are but few who conſider, whether there be 
any Law of Nature, or no. And many, by degrees, bring themſelves 
to that paſs, as to deny the being hereof. And thoſe who own it, yet 
find it ſo far defective; that except they Trim their Lamp, and look 
cloſe, they can ſee nothing diſtinctly by it. And many things are hegeby 
undiſcernable, which yet are very neceſſary to be known. | | 
5. The Darkneſs and Diſorder, we ſee every where ; may ſuffice to 
evidence the Truth of all this. But if we look upon the candition of 
the World, before the Settlement of Religion herein, how plain is it:? 


The Lacedemonians were uſed to caſt away every feeble Birth, into a 


VVhirlpit. In many of the 4/fatick Nations, Theft was taken little notice 
of. In Perſia and other Countries, Men were marryed to their Siſters, 
their Daughters, and even their own Mothers. The Hircani and Tiberi- 
»i, uſed to break their old Kindreds Necks from ſome Precipice. And 
the Heruli, when they fell ſick, to ſtick them with a Dagger. The 
Medes, when they ſaw People in the ſame Condition, and not like to 
live, were uſed to throw them to be devoured of Dogs, which they kept 
tor mat purpoſe. And many other Nations, as the Maſſagetæ, and the 
Derbices, thought it better to eat them themſelves. And ſo did the Ca- 
naanites, of whom, the Spies which Moſes ſent, reported, ſaying, The 
Land, is a Land which eateth up the Inhabitauts thereof, There was 
hardly a Nation under Heaven, but was uſed to the Butchery of Human 
Sacritices. And the French were not quite broken of it, until ſome time 
after they became Chriſtians. | | 

6. Nor · were ſuch Enormities as theſe, done by a few, but by whole 
Nations: Not upon meer ſufferance, but by Law. Among the Geri, Lege 


cautum eſt, ſaith Bardeſanes, who wrote about the time ot Adrian, That 
the V Vomen ſhould be tree, to lye carnally with whomſoever they, 


would. 
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would. And the 4 ſſyrians were not contented, to leave them to their 
Liberty : but every Mahner throughout the Country, was bound once 
in her Life, in the Temple of Venus, to proſtitute her ſelf to any one, that 
threw her a piece of Money, which was given to the Temple. | 
7. And the Wiſeſt Men and Nations, were in many points, as much 
in the dark. Among the Greeks, it was no Diſgrace, for Philoſophers 
themſelves to haye their Catamites. All People thought there was no 
Renown in the Tranſactions of Peace, but only in thoſe of War. The 
Virtue of the Achæi, ſays Polybius, when they were in ſetled Peace; was 
then a plain homely thing, without any Military Glory. As if it waz 
not more glorious, that they were the Arbiters of Peace, between the 
Lacedemonians and the Thebans; than to have deſtroyed them both by 
force of Arms. Humility, though a Cardinal Virtue ; yet is no where 
mentioned in Ari/totle's Ethicks. But inſtead of that, he hath a | 
Chapter of Magnanimity : whereof, as it contrary to Humility, he gives 
a falſe Deſcription, only teaching Men to be Lazy and Proud. The Ro- 
mans had never leſs Religion and Virtue; than when they had got, 
with the Conqueit, the Gods and Religion of all the World. Utinam, 
ſays Cicero, tam facile veram Religionem invenire poſſim ; quam falſam con. 
vincere. Dux atque Imperator Vite, ſays Saluſt, Animus eſt, neque Forty- 
na eget : Meaning by Fortune, the Divine Providence. Ozs d Ghei os, 
r waxss tuJaiploreiv. That is, Tis a Diſgrace to the Deity, for bad 
Men to be fortunate : A Saying of the ſame Poet, whom St. Paul cites 
for a far better. And Seneca, with greater Pride and Ignorance, ſticks 
not to tell us, Epift. 45. That a Wiſe Man, in ſome reſpec, excells God 
himſelf. And why ſo ? Ilie, ſays he, Nature beneſicio, non ſuo, ' ſapiens 
eſt. A moſt confounded Reaſon; both for his haughty aon ſuo; and his 
. Brutiſh conception of the Deity, as if begotten of Nature; and of Na- 
tuyg as if the Supream Numen. 
hy which, and the like Inſtances, too common in the beſt Heathen 
Writers, it is moſt apparent, That the Minds of Men, have in all Times 
and Places, been cover'd with thick Darkneſs: not only of the Uulgar, 
but of Philuſophers and Legiſlators themſelves. And conſequently, 28 
Theſe have ever found i neceſſary, for the ſake of the Vulgar, to ex- 
plain the Law of Nature, by Poſitive Laws: ({ moſt of which, they 
have yet but borrowed of the Meſaict, as will be proved: ) So it was 
neceſſary, that the Deity ſhould give his own Poſitive Laws, in Condeſ- 
cention unto both the one, and the other. That neither the Vulgar, 
which make the greater part of the World, and want the Means to be- 
come Wiſe ; nor Wiſe Men, who through the manifold Nature of 
"Things, are ſeldom Wiſe enough to make a Right Judgment of them; 
ſhould want a ſure Guide: but be able in the moſt difficult Inſtances of 
the Law of Nature, to diſtinguiſh with certainty between Good and 
Evil: And fo, of whatſoever is moſt conducing to the Happineſs of 
Mankind. t 1 
9. Neither is the Corrupt Eſtate of Human Nature, more viſible in 
the darkneſs of the Underſtanding, than in the Pravity of the Will. 
Nor therefore, was the Declaration of the Will of God by Poſitive Laws, 
more neceſſary to give Light, than it was togive Strength,” unto the 
Law of Nature. For as the Manifold Nature of Things, renders it ve- 
ry difficult in many Caſes, to make a Judgment of what is fit and juſt : 
So, when that is made, the various Aﬀections, Conditions, and 3 
5 f tereſis 
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tereſts of Men, make it as difficult to Act accordingly ; and to concen- 
cert their Reſolutions of what is to be done. It becomes a Philoſo- 

pher, Hund dv vn F mhpzy Gporelv, was ſaid by Thrafycles, in a ſound Senſe, 
but practiſed in another; being as great a Debauchee, as any with whom 
he lid. Who ſees not the differente every where, between ſaying and 
doing 2 The Law of Nature, is not always able to ſpeak : Nor, when 
it doth, is it often heard. But as God may do many things, and 
command many to be done, for Reaſons which we ſee not: So where 
we do ſee them, He who is Reaſon it ſelf ; may have more and greater 
Reaſons. It was therefore neceſſary, that God ſhould add unto the Law 
of Nature, the Sanction of his own Poſitive Laws, which ſhould al- 
ways ſpeak plainly and home, and ſhould at leaft be heard, do what 
we can. | 

10. It was alſo neceſlary, for the giving of Strength unto Human 
Laws themſelves. Civiliaus ſay, Voluntas Legiſlatoris, eff Forma & Ani- 
ma Legs. But we cannot have that aſſurance of the Laws given by any ' 
Man, or Select Company of Men, that they are well intended ; as we 
mult needs have, of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of a Divine Legiſlator. 

11, The Compals likewiſe of all Human Laws, is much too narrow. 
Among Men, nothing can be truer, than Cogitationis pœnam neminem me- 
reri. For no Human Law, can be judge of Mens Thoughts. But it 
is much more neceſſary to the Welfare of Mankind, that there ſhould be 
a Judge of Mens Thoughts, and Laws for the governing of thefe, than 
of their Actions. For a Law which may have force to reſtrain one 
Act, will want the fame force to reſtrain another, where the Offender 
thinks he is ſafe. But Laws, which give bounds unto Mens Thoughts; 
give them not to one, but equally to all thoſe Actions, which they are 
uſed to produce. OE TS, 

12. And whereas the Mind of a Man, being always the firſt in fault, 
doth therefore merit the Penalty in the firſt place : Men, in the Execu- 
tion of their Laws, have no abſolute Power, ſaving of the Body. For 
the Criminal may ſometimes, not only bear his Puniſhment, but upon 
ſome conſideration or other, may therein conceive Pleaſure. But he 
that made the Mind of Man, can puniſh it when and how he pleaſes: 
So, as to make a Mental, to be equivalent to any Senſual Pain. N 

13. Neither can Humane Laws, purſue Men beyond their being in 
this World. But the Maker of all Worlds, and the Diſpoſer of all 
Creatures, in one World as well as another, can tell how to do it. 
14. Now if Men do every where Act, as we fee they do, notwith- 

ſtanding that moſt allow the Being, Force, and Extent of the Poſitive 
Laws of God, as aforeſaid : Let us conceive, as well as we can, what: 
a diſmal Place we ſhould live in; did all Men believe, as ſome do, that 
there are no ſuch Laws, as are neceſſary to eſtabliſh a Divine Government 
over the Minds of Men. Fits 5 ö 

15. Again; the Declaration of a Divine Law, Superior to that of Na- 
ture, and to all Human Laws, will further appear to be neceſſary, if 
with the Corruption of the Mind of Man, we alſo conſider the Tranſcen- 
dent Excellency of the Deity. _ | 129 e t. 

16. And firſt, it is in conſiſtent with his Divine Power and Majeſty, to 
govern the Intellectual World, only by the Law of Nature, which al- 
ways carries its own Reaſon along with it ſelf: and not to do it alſo, by 


Politive and Peremptory Laws: that is, by the expreſs Declaration * 
LI is 


hand 
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his Will and Pleaſure, without giving a Reaſon for it. Every Poſitive 
Law; is indeed grounded upon Reaſon, or ſuppoſed ſo to be, as 0 | 
ſential part of it; without which, it were not a Law, but a Publick 
Wrong. Yet Legiſlators are not bound to declare that Reaſon, unto 
thoſe to whom the Law is given; as being Coram non Judice. For how 
can the People judge, who are to obey? But in obeying the Law of Na- 
ture, every Man is bound, to ſee the Reaſon of what he obeys. To 
ſuppoſe then, that God governs us only by the Law of Nature; is as 
much as to ſay, He has bound Himſelf, to tell us the Reaſon of every 
thing he bids us do. And if fo, hath left himſelf leſs Authority over 
his Creatures, than they themſelves find neceſſary to be uſed over one a- 
nother. | 

17. It is congruous, that the Higheſt Angels ſhould be govern'd by a 
Law : not only that of their own Nature, but Poſitive Law. . For tho 
Reaſon isits own Rule, ſo far as it goes: Yet if no Created Reaſon, 


can match the Uncreated ; tis fit, that the abſolute and implicit Sub- 


jection thereof, ſhould be proved by a Rule above it. How much more 
applicable, is the ſame Rule to our ſelves? How fit is it, for Man, the 
loweſt Species of Reaſonable Creatures, under a Supream Lord, though 
he were with Angels in a State of Perfection, yet not to be his own 
Rule in every thing 2 Much more, now he is in a Condition fo far from 
it. That as Man, by his Reaſon, uſeth an Abſolute Dominion over 
Brutes ; So likewiſe, and much rather, that God by his Laws, ſhould uſe an 
Abſolute Dominion over Man. That is to ſay, That the Will of God, which 
is the Supream Reaſon; ſhould be declared unto Man, as his Supream Rule. 

18. And as Reaſon is Eſſential unto Law ; ſo likewiſe unto all Human 
Laws, common Conſent. Lex, faith Ariſtotle, Rhet. ad Alexandrum, ef 
communis Civitatis conſenſus. and ſo ſays every Body Elſe : Or, which is 
all one, Legem non obligare, fi a Populo non acceptetur. Becauſe that alt 
Men are of one Species, endowed with a Reaſonable or Conſenting Will. 
So that all Human Laws and Powers, are but Agreements, ſome way or 
other, upon common conſent. Which is all nothing elſe, but the Pra- 
ctick part of the Law of Nature. Now it was becoming God, not to 
leave any Man, or Society, wholly to their own Will, any more than 


to their own Reaſon : But to govern them in ſuch a manner, and by ſuch 


Laws, for which he needed, neither to give them a Reaſon, nor to ask 
their Conſent. OY | | 

19. It muſt alſo highly refle& upon the Wiſdom of God, to ſuppoſe 
he hath made Men governable in ſuch a way, as he never deſigned to 
uſe. If then we ſee fo great a Congruity in all the parts of Creation; 
we mult ſuppoſe the like between thoſe of Creation and Providence. 
That as he would never have made Lungs, if he had not made Air? not 
Eyes, if he had not made Light: So neither would he have made Man, 
a Creature reducible unto all Obedience ; but that he intended to prove 
and conduct him, by a Suitable Power. 

20. Again; the moſt Refined Wits, in all Ages, and Countries, have 
thought, and found Religion, that is, the Real, or ſuppoſed Declarati- 
on ot Divine Laws, to be neceſſary unto Government, and to the Peace 
and Welfare of Mankind. Had God then omitted, by Poſitive Laws, to 
give Religion to the World: the VViſdom of his Providence, had been 


impeachable by his Creatures Wit; as ſeeing that needful to be done, 
which Himſelf had omitted te do. 


21. More- 
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21. Mœeover, for God to have made an expreſs Declaration of his 
Mind, as aforefaid, doth much illuſtrate his Good Will unto Men. Rea- 
ſon is a Rule, whereby the Creature is indeed obliged to Act. But the 
Creator, by the Declaration of his Laws, doth alſò tranſact and correſ- 
pond with his Creatures; preſerving his Majeſty, and making his condeſ- 
cention both at once. | | 2+£ 
22. VVe ſee, by all the Tokens of Love and Kindneſs, that God doth 
infinitely more for Men, than Men do one for another. If then the 
Governing Part of all Nations, have ever thought it expedient for the 
Good of the People, to Explain and Confirm the Law of Nature, by 
Poſitive Laws: V Ve may much the rather believe, that God hath done it. 
But if withal, there are many things appertaining to the Law of Nature, 
wherein the Wiſeſt of Men, in our preſent Corrupt Eſtate, are at a loſs, 
and need to be aſſiſted: VVe cannot conceive that God, who has ſo 
abundantly conſider d our Neceſſities in all other reſpects ; ſhould, in 
this, be wanting to us. That He who has enricht the VVorld with ſo 

reat a Furniture, to gratifie every Senſe, and to anſwer every Corpo- 
real Diſeaſe : Should yet provide but one only Remedy, the Law of Na- 
ture, to cure thoſe of our Minds. 

23. Sundry Legiſlators, the better to recommend their Laws to the 
people; have thought it neceſſary to propoſe them, as the Edicts of 
ſome Oracle. If then it be expedient, that Men ſhould think, there are 
certain Laws in being, which come from God: it is much more agreea- 
ble to his Divine Goodneſs and Majeſty, to have given the World his 
Laws; than only, to have permitted Men to Counterfeit them. 

24. All Men do admit of theſe two things; That Religion is of uſe to 
the Government of the World : And, that Truth, is preferable unto 


Falſhood. But to ſay, that all Religion, or ſuppoſed Revelation, comes 


from Falſhood ; is to aſſert, either that God could not eſtabliſh Religion, 
ſo neceſſary to the Government of the VVorld, by Truth; or that he 
choſe to do it by Falſnood. Or, which is all one, that the World is by 
Him ſo conſtituted ; as to be better govern'd by Falſhood, than by Truth. 
VVhereasnothing can be more contrary, to all that we can duly think of 
him, and to the Truth and Rectitude of all his VVorks.. VVe can by 
no means therefore doubt, but that he hath given his Poſitive or Expreſs 
Laws, both to this; and to all others, Celeſtial and Terreſtrial VVorlds, 
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FOURTH B 
Sheweh, That the BIBLE, and 

Firſt, That the Hebrew Code, 
or Old Teſtament, is Gods 
Poſitive Law. | 


| 11 


- — * 


"of , & 72 0 In 
Of the INTEGRITY of the Hebrew Code. 


qv Aving ſhewed, by how many and great 
Reaſons, we are aſſured, That God hath 
given his Expreſs Laws to the World : 
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Z contained in the Writings, commonly 
called, the BIB LE beſtowed on us both 
als a Comment, and the Paralypomena, 
"ZI / Oy to the Law of Nature. I ſhall prove, 
hat theſe Writings, are not Counter- 
e ceeits impoſed on us; but Authentick and 
1 7 81 I Entire. And that the Contents hereof- 
are True and very Excellent, and worthily entituled to a Divine O- 
riginal. And this, J hope, with that Evidence, That no Man can 
have better, to believe, there was once a moſt famous City, called 
Jeruſalem. ; or that himſelf is indeed, what he is called, the Son of his 
reputed Father. 2215 5 RON 8 
2. I'll begin with the V Vritings of the Hebrew. Code. And prove 
in the firſt Place, that they are Authentick and Entire. And firſt it is 
plain, That the Originals, from the Beginning, were kept under the 
fafeſt and moſt ſacred Cuſtody. The Poems ſuppoſed to be Homer's, 
were collected, either by Piſiſtratus, as fays Pauſdnias in his Achaica ; 
or by Lycurgus, as Plutarch, after the Interval of along time, from we 
know not whoſe Hands and Keeping. Vet upon the current Teſtimony 
And the like may be ſaid, with other 
5 Mm Books: 
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I ſhall now prove, that theſe Laws are 


of Antiquiry, no body doubts, but that he was the Author of them. 
reſpect to the Authority of many other 
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Books. Whereas the Ten great Commands, commonly called, the Moral 
Law, contained in the Two Tables of Stone: ſo ſoon as received by 
Miloſes, were immediately put into the Ark, Deut. 10. 5. and with the 
Ark preſerved in the Tabernacle and the Temple, above 800 . Years, 
wiz. until the Temple was robb'd and burat by Nebachadnezzar's Ar- 
my. VVhen, as Polybiſtor, cited by Euſebius, Pr. Ev. 9. 39. as a very 
* Learned and Famous Author, and who gives a large Account of the 
Jewiſh Affairs, faith expreſſy, The Babylonians nevertheleſs left the 


Ark, with the Tables which were kept in it, in the Hands of the 
Prophet Jeremy. As being perhaps, from what they had heard beſel 
the Philiſtins, afraid to meddle with it. And the Judicial and Ceremo- 
nial Laws, contained in the Five Books of Moſes, were by him alſo 
written in a Book : And this Book was laid, and kept by the Prieſts, in 
the Tabernacle, and in the moſt Holy Place within the Veil, Deut. 
31. 24, 25, 26. So aptly did Juvenal, Sat. 14. ſtile this Book, Arcanum 
Volumen; both with reſpect to the Matter therein contained, and as 
being preſerved under the moſt Sacred Cuſtody. 


3. Nor was the Charge the Prieſts had of this Book, given privately, 
but in the Preſence of the Elders of 7ſrael, viz. the 70 Elders before 
inſtituted, and mentioned Numb. 1 I. 16. VVho, as VVitneſſes hereof, 
had either another Original, or a Copy, given them of the ſame, with 
Authority to compare them together at any time, Deut. 31. 9. Which 


ſeems to be the Reaſon, of the H. Prieſts employing the like Number, 
for Tranſlating it into the Greek Tongue. 


4. Again; who is there that doubts, whether the Book called Doomſ⸗ 
day-Book, be that which William of Normandy appointed to be made ? 
tho' kept, as we ſay, in hugger-mugger for above 600 Years. Whereas 
this Sacred Book, which Moſes wrote ; to make it univerſally. known; and 
acknowledg'd: was read every 7th Year in the Feaſt of Tabernacles, 
both to the Jews, and to Strangers, from all Parts of the VVorld. Not 
ſome particular Law, but the Body of the Law: for the doing of which, 
the ſeven Days of the ſaid Feaſt, were more than enough. For Which 
Cauſe, it was alſo impoſſible, the Prieſts ſhou'd preſume to make any Al- 
teration herein: as being ſubject, both to the Scanning of the 70 Elders; 
and the Obſervation of all that heard it. And if God was pleas'd to 
give it ſo great a Sanction, by puniſhing thoſe in an extraordinary man- 
ner, who brake it by ſome ſingle Acts; as Nadab and Abibu, and ſome 
others: VVhat muſt they have expected, who by falſifying the fame 
ſhou'd have occaſioned a General and Perpetual Violation of it. 

5. It is alſo evident, that from this Original, many Copies, and from 
theſe, many more, were taken through all ſucceeding Times. For firſt 
their Kings were expreſly required to take a Copy of it, Deut. 17, 18. 
Therefore alſo Joſhua, God's Vice Roy, over this People, immediately dd 
upon the Death of Moſes, was commanded to meditate in it Day and = 
Night; and to do according to all that was written therein, Joſh. 1. 1, 8. thei 
VV hich he cou'd not do, without a Copy, whereunto upon all Occa- the 
ſions to have Recourſe. And from the Reafon of this Command, the 
Succeeding Judges, were all under the ſame Obligation. Nor can we this 
think, that the good Kings, particularly David, Aſa, Johoſbaphat, 
Hezekiah, Joſiah, did any of them fail to do as they were required. Or wit 
that any of the aforeſaid Elders,” were without a Copy for their private 


| Uſe ; beſides that they kept, as it's moſt likely, among the Publick Re: a gt 
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cords, for their Uſe in common. For neither will any Judge or Juſtice 
of Peace, be without the Laws of his own Country. And that many of 
the Prieſts and Levites had Copies hereof, is moſt certain. For how was 
it poſſible for them, punctually to perform their Office, according to the 
Law of Moſes, 2 Chron. 30. 16. and 31. 2, 3. and to teach the People 
their Duty, which was alſo their Office, Malach. 2. 7. had they no Co- 
ies whereunto to have recourſe, as their Guide and Warrant 2 We are 
alſo told, 2 Chron. 14. 4. That Aſa commanded Judah, To do the Law, 
and the Commandments. Therefore the Prieſts had every where Copies 
- whereby to teach them: And 2 Chron. 27. 7, 8, 9. tis ſaid, That the Five 
Princes, Two Prieſts, and Nine Levites, which Jehoſhaphat ſent to teach, 
inall the Cities of Judah, had the Book of the Law of the Lord with 
them : that is, a Copy of that, before the Prieſts. And it is probable; 
that for the better, and more ſpeedy Performance hereof, the Kingdom 
was divided, according to the Number of the Princes, into Five Circuits ; 
and that each of them had a Copy. And it ſeems to me, that Theſe, 
as the King's Apoſtles, did appoint other Prieſts and Levites, by whom 
Moſes is ſaid, Ads 15. 24. to be read of old time, upon the Sabbath 
Days in every City. And thoſe of the Levites, who applied themſelves 
to write theſe Copies, and to teach the Law; are called in the New Te- 
ſtament, YERMUBTES Ts Nowe, . S 222 100 De And tis very likely 
that they wrote theſe Copies, for others as well as themſelves ; chiefly fob 
the Schools of the Prophets : and that every School had a Copy, as well 
as every commiſſion d Prophet: and that thoſe were called to be Prophets, 
who had moſt addicted themſelves to the Reading and Obſervation of 
the Law; both as a ſpecial Means of their Sanctity, and the Founda- 
tion of all that they were to declare to the People. And in the time of 
the Captivity, beſides ſundry Prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
others; there were great Numbers of Prieſts and Levites, in all the 
Provinces of the Babylonian Empire, Juſt Men, who would not be without 
a Copy of the Law. And how ſenſeleſs is it to think, That the Prophets 
Haggai and Zechary, and the Levites with them, were without a Copy 
upon their Return to Jeruſalem, where they had ſo much occaſion for 
it? as in building the Altar, and offering Burat-Offerings thereon, and in 
keeping the Feaſt of Tabernacles, and in doing all other things, as it 1s 
written in the Law of Moles, which they mention, Ezra 3. 2. 4. as the 
Rule they went by, Or, to ſay, that Ezra had the Law only in his 
Head, as ſome Men have dreamed; when he came up with a Commiſ- 
ſion from Artaxexres, To enquire concerning Judah and Jeruſalem, accor- 
ding to the Law of God which was in his Hand, Ezra 7. 14. Or when 
afterwards under the Government of Nehemiah, the People deſired: him, 
not to write it, but forthwith to bring and read it to them, which he 
did accordingly, Ezra 8. 1, 2,3. Or that the Prophet Malachi, would 
have ſo ſeverely reproved the Prieſts and the People of the Jews, for 
their manifold Breaches of the Law ; and exhorted the Religious among 
them, to perſevere in their due regard to it, Mal. 4. 2, 3, 4 ; had it not 
been a Book very well known to them all. And when Antzochus, after 
this, became the Enemy of the Jews, one principal Command given to 
his Army, was to deſtroy all the Copies of their Law, they could meet 
with, x Macc. 1.56. 60. An evident Proof, that there were at that time, 
a great many of them. And conſequently, at all other times, 2 X * 
| | Nor 
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6. Nor may we doubt, but that as the Original Books of the Prophets, 
and the reſt compriz d under one Name of the Hagiographa, were kept 
among the Publick Records : So were they alſo copy'd into many Hands; 
as many as like the Prophet Daniel, g. 2. lov d to read and compare them 
together. But tis likely, there were not many who had compleat Co- 
pies, till after the Captivity: When by Ezra, Ezekiel, Daniel, Morde. 
cai, Zerubbabel, Nebemiab, Haggai, Zachary, Malachi, and other emi. 
nent Perſons, moſt of them Contemporaries, they were collected into 
one Volume. Who'being many of them Prophets, and foreſeeing, that 
after themſelves, no more would be ſent ; as alſo by the Teſtimony of 
Joſephus, againſt Appion, it appears there were not: could not but 
conclude it neceſſary, to fix the Books of the Sacred Canon. Which 
Books were the ſame, as were ever after received by the Jews, and the 
whole Chriſtian Church unto this Day. As appears, not only in the 
great Agreement between the Copies among the Jews, and ours: 
but alſo by the Tranſlations, which were after made of the Hebrew 
Code. | 
7, For firſt, beſides the moſt Ancient Samaritan Pentateuch, tranſlated 
not long after Ezra's time ; when the Samaritans had built their Temple 
upon Mount Gerizim : Ariſtobulus, a Peripatetick Philoſopher, and a 
Jew, tells us, Cl. Al. Strom. 1. That not only the Exit of the Jews, 
from Egypt, but the whole Law of Moſes, & dh rouollias S reno, was 
by ſome Hand tranſlated into Greek, before Alexander's time: albeit 
both theſe Verſions are now loſt. | 5 
8. But in the Reign of Prolemeus Philadelphus, not much leſs than 300 
Years before our Saviour's time; a Tranſlation was made of the Entire 
Hebrew Canon, as left by Ezra, and the Contemporary Prophets, which 
quickly grew famous throughout the Eaſt ; the true Copies whereof, are 
likewiſe now extant all over the World. For that King having collected 


a a great Library; it was ſuggeſted to him by Demetrius Phalerius, the 
Keeper of it, a Philoſopher, and once Governour of the Athenian Com 


mon-wealth ; and by Ariſtæas, a Man of Honourable Place in the King's 
Court : That among other Books, there was none would more adorn 
and enrich the ſame, than a Greek Copy of the Mofaick Law. And the 
King, toſhew how deſirous he was hereof, ſent his Letters of Requeſt, by 
a ſolemn Embaſſy, to Eleazer, then High Prieſt ; with a Preſent of a 


Hundred Thouſand Jews, whoſe Freedom coſt him, at 20 Drachms per 


Head, near 660000 Talents. VVhereupon Eleazer chooſing 72 Grave 
and Learned Men, Six out of every-Tribe ; ſent them with a Compleat 
Copy of the Law to the King. Who having received them honours 
bly, for their better Retirement in the VVork they were to do, appoit- 
ted them the Great Tower in the Iſle Pharos, near Alexandria: 
VVherein each of them had a Study, with his particular Task, to 
himſelf. VVhich when they had all finiſhed and reviewed together; 2 
Copy of the whole, was publickly read in the King's Court, and then 
put into his Library; and the Elders difmiſt with Noble Preſents fot 
themſelves and the High Prieſt. | ZN 
9. Some Particulars of this Account, taken chiefly from Ariſtæc, 
have been doubted of. As how ſix Men could be choſen out of every 

Tribe, when ten of the Tribes were in Captivity 2 VVere this fo, ye 
ſome of every Tribe, ſtill continued in their own Countrey. But that 
the Ten Tribes always remaind in Captivity, is a great Miſtake. 


For | 
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For the return of theſe, together with that of Judah, was predicted by 
moſt of the Prophets. And we are therefore informed by Ezra 2. 70. 
that not only the Prieſis and Levites, who came along with him, but 
all 7/rael. dwelt in their Cities. And Ch, 6, 17, that the Sin-Offering, 
was of 12 He-Goats, according to the Number of the Tribes. And ſome 
additions which have been made to Ariſtzas's Hiſtory by other VVri- 
ters, are certainly fabulous: as the Tranſlation of the whole, by each of 
the 72. V Vhich cannot conſiſt with the different Stile and Skill of 
the Tranſlators, uſed in the ſeveral Parts, and obſerved by ſome Learn- 
ed Men * os Broughton, Uſher ) who have taken pains to compare 
them with the Hebrew Text. | F 
| 10. But we are not to be guided in the Senſe we have of that Book, 
either by the Miſreports of ſome Ancients, or the Capriccio's of one or 
two Neotericks, Much leſs as to the ſubſtance of the Hiſtory. Con- 
firmed to us, by the forementioned Ariſtobulus, Euſ. Pr. Ev. 13. in a 
Book of his to Ptolemy Philometor, not long after this Buſineſs was tranſ- 
ated. By Joſephus, in his Book againſt Appion. By Philo, in his Life 
of Moſes. By Juſtin Martyr, in his Diſcourſe againſt the Gentiles, And 
by the Egyptian Annals, Galeſin. Comment, de 72. Interp. p. 9. And thoſe 
alſo, who have doubted of the Book entitI'd to Ariſtæas, have yet ac- 
knowleged the Subſtance of it to be Unqueſtionable. 


11. And that the Tranſlation made by the 72 Elders, took in the whole - 
Hebrew Code, is alſo certain: the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, as is 


obſerved, being ordinarily, by the Rabbi s, comprehended under the Ti- 
tle of the Law. And is that which Juſtin Martyr, and Clemens Alexandri- 
nut, both affirm. And though 7erome, as Biſhop Walton notes, ſeems 
once to doubt of it; yet in ſundry places, as contra Ruffinum, 2. and 
Epiſt. ad Suniam & Fritelam, he plainly owns it. But the truth hereof 
is evidenced, by nothing more, than the many Copies, which Ariſtæas 
and Joſephus both tell us, Demetrius permitted the Alexandrian Jews, to 
take from the Original. VVhich by Secundary Copies, became ſo nu- 
merous every where ; that they were not only privately uſed by the Jews, 
who then generally underſtood Greek very well ; but in Egypt, where 
the Jews that uſed them, were therefore called Helleniſts; and all over 


Greece, and Ala, and even in Jeruſalem, were publickly read in their - 


Synagogues, for above 200 years before our Saviour's Time ; as Joſe- 
17 60 Philo, the Talmud, and many of the firſt Chriſtian VVriters, do all 
teſtifie. 74 71 

12. And that the Copies we now have, are the ſame with the moſt 
antient, is as certain. For firſt it is affirmed by Juſtin Martyr, cont. 
Gent. by Tertullian, Apol. ch. 18. and by Chryſaſtom, Orat. cont. Judaix. That 
the Original it ſelf was preſerved in the Serapeum in their Times. And 
what they ſay, is credible, both in it ſelf, and from their Teſtimony. 
For it might be eaſily reſcued, with ſome other Books of Value, when 
in Julius Ceſar's Time, Ptolemys Library, wherein it lay, was burnt. 
And though the Temple of Serapis, the place of Cleopatra's Library, built 
after the Deſtruction of Prolemey's, and wherein the ſaid Original is ſup- 
poſed to have been put, in the Second year of Commodus was aſſo burnt : 
Vet not the whole Structure; as is manifeſt from the ſame Place in Fer- 
*ullian. And Amm. Marcellinus, mentions both the Temple and Library 
therein, as famous in his time. And though by the Command of Theo- 


do1us, This, and the reſt of the Idolatrous Temples in Egypt, were 1 
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ed; yet this was not done, till the Year of Chriſt 389 : Whereas Chry. 
foſtom ſpake the ſaid Oration, as Biſhop Uſher obſerves, Synt. Ch. 3. be. 


fore the Year 386, i then the Original jr {lf was extant for fo long 
le 


to doit. And whether. it ſuryived the Prolemean Library, or no ; there 


or the 
And that 


14. With the aſliſtance of % 10 Hexapla, a Copy whereof was kept 
in the Library at Czſarea ; Euſe 


compare them together. : 

BED And that which yet further ſhews the Legitimacy of the ſaid E- 
ditions, 1s the great Antiquity of the Manuſcripts hereof now extant. 
The Roman, we have from the Vatican Manuſcript , the Venetian, and a 
Third, brought from Magna Grgcia, The firſt whereof, being written 
in Capital Letters, without Chapters, Verſes, or any Diſtinction or 


audrian Manufeript ; as we are aſſured by thoſe, who have taken pains to 


Diiflanck of the VVords ; without Accents or Aſpirations ; all Marks of 
the eateſt Antiquity ; is judged to be written, near 1400 Years ſince, be- 
Jerome s time. And between this, and that from Magna Græcia, there 
1. 1 15 
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is a great Conſent. The latter of the two foreſaid Editions, we have 
from a Manuſcript preſented to King Charles the Firſt, by Orill, late 
Patriarch, of Alegaudria. VVho faith, it was the Tradition in Egypr, 
that it was written about 1300, now near 1400 Vears paſt, a little af- 
ter; the Council of Nice. Tis written in Parchment, in the Ancient 
Capital Letters, without Chapters, Verſes, or Diſtinction of VVords, 
without Accents or Aſpirations, æ is frequently put for e, and the- con- 
trary ; e for , „ for », and the like; not by miſtake of the Scribe, 
but throughout the Volume: all Signs of equal, if not greater Antiqui- 
ty, than that of the Vatican. And between theſe two Codes, the A4. 
Ege, er and the Vatican, there is a great Accord. There is alſa a © 
Greek Verſion, of the Book of Genefis in the Cat touian Library, very a- 
grecable to the former; and is ſuppoſed to be more ancient khan 
either of them. The Antiquity of all which, and of ſundry other 
Manuſcripts now in being, ſhews that they were copied from ſome one of 
origer Editions, or of the others aforeſaid, grounded thereupon, and 
at that time every where known and diſperſed.; cn noo, 24a 099: 
16. Next to the Greek Verſion of the 72, followed the Targumim, or 
two famous Paraphraſes, upon two ſeveral Parts of the Old Tefta- 
ment, in the Cha/dzan Tongue, a Dialet of the Hebrew. The Tar- 
gum upon the Law, by Oxkelos; the other upon the Prophets, by Jo- 
nat han, Scholar to Hillel, Rector of the Univerſity at Feraſalem, and 
Contemporary with Oxkelos ; as botheof them were with Gamaleel, St. 
Paul's Maſter. Beſides which, there were others, upon the reſt of the 
Hagiographa; except Ezra. Daniel, and the Chronicles, which needed 
them not, as Schickard notes. Which Paraphraſes{\ the two firſt efpe- 
cially, do ſtrongly prove the Integrity of the Hebrew- Text, which 
they are obſerved to follow with great Exactneſs. Shewing, that the 
Differences now ſeen between the Septuagint and the Hebrew; proceeds 
not from Erratas crept into the Hebrew, wherewith the faid Para- 
phraſes every where agree, and wherewith they equally diſſer from the © 
Septuagint, | 
17- Soon aſter theſe, in, or near the Time of the Apoſtles, the Hebrew 
Bible was alſo tranſlated into the Syriac Tongue, another Dialect of the 
Hebrew. This is ſhewed, by Learned Men of later time, Mid- 
manſtadius, Tremellius, Troſtius, Geſuer. Teſtified by Ephraim Sy- 
rus, and before him, by James Syrus, Contemporary with the Nicene 
Council, both of them Syriac Commentators upon the Bible, as Greg. 
Niſſen, and Zozomen in his Hiſt. 3. 15. report, and who both mention this 
Tranſlation as very ancient. And the ſame is obſerved to be often cited 
by the Greek Scholiaſt upon the Pentateuch, and by Chryſaſtome, Theo- 
doret, and other ancient Authors. And by Dr. Pocock, Hiſt. Arab. p. 184. 
is clearly diſtinguiſhed from the Syriac Verſion, which was made 
afterwards from the Greek. And was diſperſed, and publickly read, in 
the moſt ancient Churches in Syria, Meſopotamia, Chaldæa, Egypt, and 
all over the Eaſt. And of this Syriac Tranſlation made from the 
Hebrew, Biſhop Walton affirms, that there are divers Manuſcript Copies 
now preſerved. | 
18. Beſides theſe, there were other ancient Verſions. As the Samari- 
f tan Pentateuch, taken from the Septuagint. Frequently cited by Jerome, 
and other Writers of the ſame Time ; and publickly read by the Sa- 
maritans in Sichem, Damaſc?s, and other adjacent Places at this very day. 


The 


and others; agree in every thing of Moment, both with the Greek and 
Hebrew Texts. And the Particulars, wherein this Verſion is noted by 
the Ancients, to differ from the Hebrew, - are the ſame in the Copies we 
now poſſeſs. There is likewiſe the Æthiopick Verſion, taken from the 
Syriac, about the time of the Apoſtles, Sabel. Suppl. Hiſt, Lib. 8. 
and now in uſe. And that called the Vulgar Latin; conſiſting partly, 
of that taken by Jerome from the Hebrew ; and partly, of a former, 
called the Italian, taken from the Septuagint, and by Flaminius Nobili. 
us, raiſed fram the Dead, out of the Writings of the Ancient Doctors. 
The Agreement of all which Tranſlations aforeſaid, both one with ano. 
ther, and with the Hebrew Code ; may ſuffice to fatisfie us of the In- 
tegrity hereof. That is to ſay, that the Sacred Canon, which Ezra and 
the Prophets, his Contemporaries, left to the Jews, was the ſame withthat 
we now enjoy. ey 

19. This will further appear, if we conſider the Guard which hath 
been put upon the Original Text, by the Maſora. A certain Critica Sa. 
cra, wherein are delivered, the Varieties of Writing and Reading, 


7 


throughout the Old Teſtament. Not performed by any one Author, 


but the ſucceſſive Labours of many, and continued for ſome Hundreds 
of Years. Probably begun about the time of the Maccabees. Certain- 
ly, before the Jeruſalem Talmud, a Hebrew Comment on the Law; 
which is obſerved to mention ſome of the Maſoretick Notes, and was 
firſt publiſhed, as faith Calviſius, in the Year of our Lord, 396. 

20. In this Work is noted the Number of Verſes in every greater Se- 
ction; and the middle Verſe of every Book. Leaſt any one, through 
Knavery or Neglect, ſhould take from, or add any to them. As allo, 
how often Words of ſhort or full Writing, are diverſly written, and 
where. How often, and in what Place, and Form, every Word is 
found. How often the Particles Eth and Yah, come together, ſo as to 
deceive a Copier, without a Table of Direction: that ſo the Reading 
might be preſerved every where Uncorrupt. They note even the Num- 
ber of Letters, both in the whole, and in every Book. Which are the 
middle Letters, and which terminate the Fourth Part. How often each 
Letter of the Alphabet is found, and how often thoſe which are called 
Finales. How many, beſides the uſual Manner of Writing them, are found 
greater, and how many leſs, or changed one for another. A very anci- 
ent V Vork, ſays Montanus, as is teitified by Joſephus, againſt Appion. 
VVhich Punctualities, though ſome of them did not ſo much conduce to 
preſerve the Text ; yet all of them ſhow, The Infinite Care which was ta- 


ken, that there might be no Miſtake, if it were poſſible, ſo much as in 2 


ſingle Letter. 

21. To theſe Notes, were added thoſe of the Poſt-Talmudick Rabbi's, 

in the famous School at Tiberias, mentioned by Epiphanius, Jerome, and 

other Chriſtian Writers, Theſe were the Authors of the Various Rea- 

dings, called Aeri, Ketib s the former ſignifying, Read; the latter, 
Written. Noting, (when a Word which was written one way in the 

Text, was to be read} as in the Margin, otherwiſe : When, to be read, 

tho” not written; when written, tho' not to be read: Where thoſe 

are joined, which ſhould be ſeparated, and other Remarks: Of all which 
Capellus, in his Crit. Difſ. 3. gives an Account, Which very much ſerve 

to preſerve the True Reading. at” | 
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22. The laſt part of their Labour, that is, the laſt begun, was the 
Hebrew Punctation. Of this, neither in the Caldee Paraphraſts, nor in 
Jerome, nor other more ancient Chriſtian Doctors, is there any menti- 
on. Nor in either of the two Parts of the Talmud, the Miſchna, or the 
Gamara, And is therefore, by the beſt skilled in Hebrew Learning, judi- 
ciouſly aſcribed to the Rabbi's of Tiberias aforeſaid : by them invented 
about 500 or 600 Years after Chriſt, and by Gabriel Syonita firſt put in 
practice, the better to ſecure the true Reading. At firſt, in the great 
Maſora, the Vowels were only two, Chamets and Tſere :: under the for- 
mer whereof, was contained Patach, and Segol under the latter. 
But the later Rabbis, who collected the Ceſfer Maſora out of the Grea- * 
ter, for more èertainty, added and diſtinguiſhed: by Name, ſundry other 
Notes of this kind; Buxt. Tib. 1. 13. Not pro arbitrio, but according 
to the true Reading, ſucceſſively delivered by many Learned Hebreus in 
every Age, to their own time. And have therefore, been of that 
great Uſe to following Ages, as to be imitated by the Arabians, Syrians, 
Perſians, and other Orientals. So that we have as great Aſſurance of the 
Integrity of the Sacred Text, by the joint Help of all the aforeſaid Means, 
as We can deſire. 5 

23. Tis true, that ſome few Paſſages have been inſerted into the Ori- 
ginal. The Maſora notes, that thoſe two Verſes, Joſh. 21. 36, 37. are 
wanting in all the moſt ancient Copies. ' V Vhich, and ſome other Paſ- 
ſages, might be added, either by Ezra and. the Prophets, his Contempo- 
raries, or by Malachi alone, ſurviving all the reſt. There are alſo cer- 
tain Alterattons by the Rabbi's, called 7Tukkun Sopherim, or the Corre- 
ions of the Scribes, viz. Ezra, and the Prophets aforeſaid : in which the 
molt ancient Reading, is altered in the Text it ſelf. So Gen. 18. 22, 
In the moſt Ancient Copies, it was read, The Lord ſtood yet before Abra- 
ham: For which, ſays the Maſora, the Scribes have written, But Abra- 
ham ſtood yet before the Lord and ſo it is now read in all the Hebrew 
8 in all Tranſlations. And they count in all, about 16 of the 

e kind. 

24. Nor is it to be denied, but that ſome few Alterations, not as Cor- 
rections; but Errata, have ſlipt into the Hebrew Text. As appears, by 
the Difference between the Maſoretick Notes; both thoſe of the firſt Ea- 
ſtern and Weſtern Rabbi's, that is, of Babylonia and Paleſtine ; relating 
unto Words and Letters; and thoſe of Ben Aſcher and Ben Naphtali after- 
ward, relating unto ſome certain Points and Accents. By fome at 
leaſt, ſeeming Inconſiſtences; as in 2 Aings 22. 8. compared with 2 Chron. 
22. 2. concerning the Age of Ahaziah the Son of Joram. And by ſome 
Omiſſions: there being no certain Catalogue of the Perſons ſucceeding 
Zadoc to the Captivity. For in that Catalogue, 1 Chron. 6. which is the 
perfecteſt, CUrzias, mentioned for one in the Book of Xings and the Chro- 
nicles, when Ahaz was King of Judah, is omitted. VVhich, and ſome 
few alike, muſt needs be the Errata of Tranſcribers. And although the 
various Readings in the Margin, are numerous, counted by Broughton, 
Epiſt. to the Parliament, to be 848 : yet thoſe in the Text, are fo very 
tew, that Montanus, Comment. de Var, Left. makes this Remark ; That 
whereas in the Copies of all ſorts of Greek and Latin Authors, efpecially 
Manuſcripts, there are many Particulars wherein they differ one from ano- 
ther : between all the Hebrew Copies now known, whether written with 


Points, or without, there is a moſt exact Conformity. VVhich ſhews, 
O o that 
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. that though, as ſome have obſerved, there are ſome various Readings 


in the Text it ſelf; yet they are very few: And it is agreed by- all, that 
theſe few, relating rather to the * Orthography, than the Senſe of the 
VVords, are of no moment to be regarded. | 
25. And it is impoſſible that there ſhould be many, or thoſe mate- 
rial, if we farther conſider ; Firſt, rhat before the Invention of Points, 


as the Arabians and Samaritans, fo likewiſe the Hebrews, did uſe three 


of their Letters, called Matres Lectionis; viz. Aleph, Vau, and Jod, inſtead 
of Vowels : To which, Jerome adds two more, He and Ajin. VVith 
the Help whereof, they were able perfectly to read their Bibles, without 
any Points; and ſo continue to do in their Synagogues to this Day: As 
alſo do the Samaritans and the Mahometans, their own Books, Scal. ad 
Buxt. Sen. Epiſt. 243. Nor therefore can it be thought, that in any Age, 
before the Uſe of Points, there wanted thoſe, who with the Help of the 
Vocal Conſonants, were perfectly skilled in the true Reading. But 
when the Rabbi's ſaw Learning like to decay among them, and their 
Language more in danger of Corruption, as they were mixed and ſcat- 
tered more and. more among other Nations; the Punctation was 
then thought of, as neceſſary for the better Security of the Text. 
16. Nor can it be thought, that they would or could corrupt the Text, 
out of Malice againſt the Chriſtian Religion, as ſome have vainly ſul- 
pected. Not when they had the Bible in their own Hands, before 
Chriſt. For the Jews, ànd all the Orientals, took all thoſe Prophecies 
relating to the Meſſiah, and State of the Chriſtian Church, that is, the 
Kingdom of Chriſt, in a Literal Senſe; with Expectation of a Worldly 
Kingdom, whereof Jeruſalem ſhould be the Head. How then could they 
maliciouſly corrupt their Bibles, againſt Chriſt's Spiritual Kingdom, and 
the Chriſtian Religion, which they dreamed not of 2 Nor could either 
the Jews, or the Chriſtians, do it after Chriſt, when the Copies were 
diſperſed all over the V Vorld, and it was become impoſſible, for all of 
either Religion, to agree herein; and both of them were jealous Guards 
upon each other. And though Aquila, and the other two Apoſtates, 
played Tricks; yet was it only in their own Verſions : Nor were theſe, 
ever received in the Church. | 
27. Neither wanted rhe Jewiſh Scribes, in any Age after Moſes, that 
Reverend Regard to their Law, which both its ſacred Cuſtody, and the 
expreſs Command, Deut. 4.2. not to add nor diminiſh any thing therein, 
were intended to beget in them, ſo as to make them moſt ſincere and 
careful in writing the ſame. And Ari/tzas tells us, that when the Tran- 
lation of the 72 Elders, was publickly read before Prolemy, with the Prin- 
ces and Embaſſadors then preſent, and the Multitude of the Jews ; Impre- 
cations and Maledictions were made, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Jews, againſt thoſe, who ſhould preſume to add or alter any thing there- 
in. How much more ought we to believe, that they. always had the 
like regard to their own more Sacred Text ? Soas not at all to doubt the 
Veracity of Philo, in what he affirms, in his defence of them, Euſ. Pr. Ev. 
8. 6. That they had never altered one Word therein. Nor what the ſame 


Author in the ſame Place, and Joſephus cont. Appi. I. 1. do both teſtifie, 


That the Jews would rather ſuffer all manner of Torments, than conſent 
to alter one Tittle of it. So that we have all the Aſſurance of the Inte- 
grity hereof, we can deſire. That is to ſay, that the Sacred Canon, 
Which Ezra and the Peophets, his Contemporaries, left to the Ns, 

| was 
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was the ſame with that we now enjoy: which is what I undertook to 
rove. | 
. 28. Nor are thoſe few and leſſer Errata found therein, inconſiſtent 
with its being of a Divine Original. For we are to look upon it as 
Divine, only ſo far forth, as the Contents hereof were given by God 
or tranſacted, in ſome extraordinary way. But as it was written, and 
hath been copied, it is, and muſt be called Humane. So that inſtead 
of any ground we have, to expect the Copies of a Divine Book, with- 
out Errata: it's a great Wonder, there are no more in it, than thoſe we 
find. And argues, that the great Sanctity hereof, and the profound Re- 


gard Men have had for it, from the Beginning; has been the Cauſe of 


it: and that the Copiers of this Book, had they been employed in co- 
pying any other, would have made Errata infinite more. a, 

29. To look for Copies without Errata, is to expect, that God ſhould 
make unerring Scribes, by a continual Miracle. And why ſhould he do 
this to keep Men free from Error, any more than from Sin? Since no Sin 
can be committed, without a Breach of the Divine Law. : Whereas 
ſome Literal or other Leſler Faults, may be made without the Corrup- 
tion of it. Why did God give Men Reaſon ind Virtue, but to uſe 
them? and wherein can they do it better, than in taking care of this 
Book? As if they were to be Men, in all other Undertakings, and meer 
Animals in this. 

zo. God may as well permit Errata in the Bible, as in Nature: he is 
as much the Author of the one, as of the other, Is it then impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh the Divineneſs of this Book, from that which is Humane: 
Is the Deſign or Model of a good Piece of Architecture to be under- 
valued, becauſe in the Work, there is a Brick or two broken by the 
Workmen, or miſplaced? If God, for ſundry Reaſons, hath made Na- 
ture capable of producing now and then a Monſter, or of making 
ſome other Default ; ſhall we diſown the Divine Strokes apparent in every 
Beauty 2 yea, in every well-ſhaped Animal: Shall we deny the Glory of 
the Sun, or from whoſe Hands it came, becauſe of its Spots: 

31. We are then to conclude, that the Divine Majeſty hath permitted 
ſome leſſer Errata in this Book, to give the greater Occaſion unto Hu- 
mane Induſtry. To invite Men to ſtudy it more throughly, and to com- 


pare the Contents hereof, with Times and Things more exactly. To 


prove humble Minds, who look not ſo much at the leſſer Faults, in this 
Book; as at the greater, it diſcovers in themſelves. And to ſhew the 
Pride of thoſe, who are ready Obſervers of any thing herein, which may 
tempt them unto Evil ; but of nothing which tends to make them. better. 
And if, with the Permiſſion of ſome leſſer Faults, he hath ſo diſpoſed of 
Humane Means, as to prevent any that are dangerous: We are not to 
wonder, if he thinks not fit, to make any pertect and unerring Scribes. 
That is, if he thinks not himſelf obliged, to remoye the Cavils of ſome 


Men, by altering the State of Humane Nature. 
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Of the TRUTH md EX CELLENCT vf 
the Hebrem Code And firſt, as they appear from 
FOREIGN PROOF. | 
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1. J Have made it evident, That the Copies we now have, of the He. 

brew Code, are True Copies. But a True Copy, may contain 
thoſe things, which are Falſe ; may pretend to be a Hiſtory, and be a 
Fable. I ſhall therefore prove in the next place, that the Writers of this 
Book, have delivered to us the Contents hereof with the greateſt Since- 
rity and Truth. And that theſe Contents withal, are very Excellent, and 
worthily referred to a Divine Original. 

2. For the clearing of this, I thall begin with Foreign Proof, viz. The 
Agreement of Profane, whether Jewiſh or Ethnick, with the Sacred 
Writings: and the high Eſtimation, which the V Viſeſt of other Na- 
tions, whether Hiſtorians or Poets, Philoſophers or Legiſlators, have ever 
had of them. | | 

3. Joſephus, who purpoſely wrote the Story of his own Nation, doth 
in Subſtance througout agree with them. And in regard the Fidelity of his 
Account, ſo far as relating to the Roman State, was atteſted, as himſelf 
faith, both by 7ztus and Agrippa, under their own Hands : we have no 
Cauſe, but to believe, that he hath all along-uſed the like Sincerity with 
refpect to the Jewiſh, And many Particulars, mentioned in the Bible, 
both of the Jews and of their Anceſtors, and of the World from the 
Beginning ; have been reported for certain Truths, or imitated by the 
Hiſtorians of other Nations: as by Sanchuniathon the Phænician, about 
the time of Sampſon ; Manethon the Egyptian, ſometime before Au- 
tiochus Epiphanes; Beroſus the Babylonian ; Herodotus, Eupolemus, and 
Polyhiſtor, all Greets; Caſtor and Thallus, alſo Greeks, who wrote the At- 
fairs of Syria; Hellanicus and Philochorus, ho wrote thoſe of Attica; 
and Herennius, Philon, and Hecateus the Abderite, about the time of 4. 
lexander, who wrote each of them an entire Treatiſe of the Jews alone: 
with many more, whoſe V Vorks were known, both to Joſephus, and al- 
ſo to Africanus, Origen, Tatian, Euſebius, and to ſome, later than theſe: 
who ſpeak of them, as o pwanice liapzrss, Men famous in their own 
Age and Countrey : From theſe I ſhall take my Proof. 

4. Moſes ſaith, Gen. 1. 1. That in the Beginning, God created the Heaven 
and the Earth; and the Earth was without form, and void, and Darkneſs 
was upon the face of the Deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the Naters. And the Phenician Theology, faith Sanchumiathon , ſuppo- 
feth, T A Cw apy, Sc. That the Principles of the Univerſe, were a 
Dark Aer, filled with Spirit, and a Deep, and confuſed Chaos. Which 
comes almoſt to the Words of Moſes, a little tranſpoſed. 5 

5. We are told, Gen. 1. 29. That God gave Adam, beſides Herbs, allo 
the Fruits of Trees, for his Food. And the Phenicians ſay, & *Aizna, 
Sc. That Aion, by whom the Hiſtorian means the Firſt Man Fan 
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found out the Fruits of Trees for his Food. And Diodorus receives it 
from Antiquity, that the firſt Men liv'd upon Fruits and Roots. 


her Husband, to eat the forbidden Fruit. As if thereby he would make 
himſelf the Author of their becoming Gods. And Sanchumiat hon ſaith, 
That Taintws did aſcribe ſomething of Divinity to the Serpent; and 
that the Egyptians and Phenicians approv'd of this Opinion. From 
whence alſo, ſays Euſebius, Prep. Ev. 10. Pherecydes took occaſion to 
make a Diſſertation concerning the Deity, called Ophion. And tis 
likely, he might alſo have reſpect to the Brazen Serpent in the Wil- 
derneſs. SH 

7. Tis ſaid Ger, 3. 21. That God made Adam and his Wife Coats of 
Skins, and cloathed them. And in the Phœnician Hiſtory, That Uſors, 
that is, Adam, firſt wore Coats of Beaſts Skins. Cain is ſaid, Gen. 4. 3. 
To bring an Offering to the Lord of the Fruit of the Ground. And Porphy- 
rius receives it from Theophraſtus, that hereof were made the firſt Sacri- 
fices. The Heathen World, it ſeems, taking notice of Cair's Sacrifice, 
rather than of Alel s, as that which ſeemed leſs Natural, and of the 
Younger Brother. . 

8. The great Age of the Antidiluvians, is pointed at by Manethb, Be- 
roſus, Molus, Heſtiæus, Hieronymus Egyptius, Hecatæus, Hellanicus, Achu- 
ſelaus, Ephorus, and the Phœnician VVriters: VVho all affirm, faith 
Joſephus, That the Ancients lived xo0o0 Years. And as for the Age of 
the Poſtdiluvians for ſome Centuries, the Annals of Phænicia, Egypt, 
and China, agree herein with the Tenor of the Sacred Story. And 
therefore as Moſes reckons from Adam to Mizraim, excluſively , but 
Ten Generations. So the Pheœnician Hiſtorian, reckons but Ten from 
AÆvum, that is, Adam, to Miſor, that is, Mizraim ; though indeed inclu- 
lively, Very near the juſt Number which Moſes gives; but apparently 
patched up of both the Lines of Cain and Seth. Yet he agrees with Mo- 
ſes in making Yulcan one of his Ten, and his Brother, the Inventors of 
Muſick and Alchymy. Only the former, which Moſes aſcribes to Ju- 
tal, that is, Apollo; he, to Vulcan. ä 1 

9. But Herodotus, according to the Account given him by the Egyptian 
Prieſts, is ſtrangely exact. He tells us, that of the Gods, there were 
three Orders. Of the firſt Order, were Eight. Doubtleſs, called the 
Firſt, becauſe deſcended of Cain, Adam's Eldeſt Son. For Adam, with 
lis whole Line by Cain, ſo far as it is ſet down by Moſes, Gen. 4. 
do make juſt Eight, anſwerable in number to the Eight primi Diz, On- 
ly he miſplaces Pay, for the firſt of the Eight, whom I rake to be Cain, 
(waſte Aan. For the ſame Lines, being differently produced, do make both 
Tand x: and fo, by the Mag of ſome Scribe, xa» might eaſily 
be changed in may. And Pay, is old Latin, as well as Greek, 
And as the Latin P, is like the Greek E, in Sound: fo in Figure, to the 
Hebrew Þ (Aoph) wherewith Cain is written. | 
10. Of the Second Order of Gods, he ſaith there were Twelve. And 
It's plain, that they were ſo called, not becauſe they were all Juniors to 


Younger Son. Of whom, from Seth, incluſively, to Askenaz, the laſt 
named of the Line of Japhet, Noah's Eldeſt Son, Moſes reckons juſt 


twelve, according to the Number of the Second Order of Gods. 
| Þ p II. Thoſe 


6. We have an Account, Gen. 3. of the Serpent's tempting Eve and 


the Dii Primi: but for that they were of the Line of Seth, Adam's 
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us his native Place, viz. Ur, by the Greeks called Chaldæopolis, a City in 


: pher, Gen. 25. 3,4. Eupolemus, his Victory over the Armenian Kings 


11. Thoſe of the Third Order, are ſaid by the ſame Herodotus, to be 
born of the Dii Secundi, Of which Third Order, Dionyſus, that is, O. 
ſyris, is by him accounted One; and was accordingly deſcended of Noah, 
one of the twelve Gods of the Second. 

12. Of the Flood and Noah's Ark, mention is made, ſalth Foſephus, by 
all that have written the Hiſtory of the Barbarous Nations; as Beroſus, 
Hieronymus Egyptius, Mnaſeas, Nicholaus Damaſcenus, and many others, 
And Abidenus, in his Commentaries taken out of the Median and Aſhriay 
Archives, Eu. Pr. Ev. 9. 12. gives an Account of Saturn's, that is, Ny. 
ah's, predict ing the Flood; and of his ſending Birds out of the Ark, 
after the Stormy Rains were over, to ſee if the Waters were aſſwaged; 
and that they returned, and were ſent out again, and fo a third time; 


according to the Sacred Story. And we muſt ſuppoſe , faith Plato *. 


Legibus, 3. that there were ſome Relicks of Mankind, who ſaved them- 
ſelves from the Flood upon the Mountains. And we are informed by A. 
ſes, that the Ark reſted on thoſe of Ararat. 

13- Of the Tower of Babel, Herodotus, and divers other Ancient 
Hiſtorians, make mention. In ſo much, that Polyhiſtor calls it & ipops- 
ps voy #%pyor, the Subject of every Hiſtorian. And Eupolemus and Ah, 
denus, Euſ. Pr. Ev. 9. 14. 17. both aim at the Moſaick Account hereof; 
and the ſcattering of the Builders into all Parts of the World, 
with the immediate Cauſe of it, the Confuſion of their Lan- 

uage. | 

: by; Not long after, the 4ſſyrians built Nineveh. Said by Jonah, 3. ;, 
to be an exceeding great City of three Days Journey. And by N. 
hum 3.16. Jo have multiplied her Merchants above the Stars of Hea- 
ven. Which agrees very well, both with her ancient Situation for 
Trade, upon Tigris; as Pliny, Herodotus, and Ptolemy, all conſent : and 
with the Deſcription given of it by Diodorus, that it was 150 Furlongs 
in length, and 90 in Breadth ; and ſo in compaſs, 480, that is 60 Erg: 
liſh Miles. Built with much Ground, both between the ſeveral How 
ſes, for feeding of Cattel, as Babylon alſo was : and between the Houſes 
* the Wall, as not only Babylon, but alſo Rome, when altered by 4. 
Yelan, | | | 

15. Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, and others, take notice of the 
burning of Sodom, by Fire from Heaven, and the Effects of it. Longo ab 
Hieroſolymis receſſu, ſaith Solinus, triſtis ſinus panditur , quem de Cab 
tactum, teſtatur humus nigra, & in Cinerem ſoluta, Sc. 

16. Profane Story likewiſe gives a large Account of ſome of the Pi 
triarchs and other eminent Perſons. Of Abraham, Beroſus in Joſephus, 
and Eupolemus in Euſebius, ſay, that he lived about the Tenth Age ct 
Generation after the Flood: as the Scriptures alſo ſay. Eupolemus tell 


Babylonia. Melo, cited by Polyhiſtor, ſaith of his two firſt V Vives, 8 
he calls them, that one of them was his Kinſwoman, the other an Eg 
tian; as we know they were. That of the former he had one only Son, 
by the Greeks called T from Sarah's ſaying at his Birth, That 
God had made her to laugh, Gen. 21. And that by Hagar he had twelve 
Sons; meaning the Twelve Princes, born of 1/hmael, Hagar's Sol, 
Gen. 17. 20. And Cleodemus mentions alſo his Children of Aettura, and 
names ſome of them, viz. Aſurem, and Aferem, that is, Asſturim and E. 


and 
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and his Enter tainment by Melchiſedect. Nicolaus Damaſcenus N A. 
tapanus, his going in the time of a Famine, unto Pharaoh King -of 
Egypt, the Pla guing of the King's Court for Sarab's ſake, and his Re- 


turn to Syria upon his receiving his VVife again. Polyhiſtor, God's 
commanding him, to offer up his Son, and his offering a Ram in his 


ſtead. They all agree, that he was a very wiſe Man, and well 
skilled in Aſtronomy. And Hecatæus, wrote an entire Volume of 


his Life. | 
17. Of Jacob, Theodotus in Euſebius, a moſt excellent Poet, tells us, 
That the City Xikima, that is, Shechem, Gen. 34. 2. was by him taken in 
the time of Emmor, that is, Hamor, the Father of Shechem. Aſcribing 
that to Jacob, which was done by two of his Sons. That before this, 
for fear of his Brother, he went and lived with Laban in Syria, was mar- 
ried to his two Daughters, and cheated with Leh the Elder firſt. Of 
whom, faith he, he begat Eleven Sons and Beautiful Dina: coming 
within one of the Number of his Children, tho' but Six of them begot 
of Leah. And Artapenus gives an Account of his going into Eg ypt with 
all his Houſhold, to his Son Joſeph; and his living there, &» 754 w%aa Kajoay, 
that is, Goſban. Fn | 
18. Ariſtæas, in his Hiſtory of the Jews, faith, * That Job was the Son 
* of Eſau, by his VVife Baſſura; a moſt juſt Man, and very Rich. 
That God, to try him, permitted his Eſtate and Children to be deſtroy. 
ed, and himſelf ſmitten with a grievous Ulcer. That Eliphax, King of 
© the Temanites, Baldad, Tyrant of the Sanchæi, and Elihu, the Son of 
garechiel, the Tobite, came to comfort him, though in vain. But that 
God exalted him afterwards. * | 
19. Of Joſeph, Artapanus, in Euſ. pr. Ev. 9.23. gives a large Accouut, 
© That his Brethren envying his Wit, and conſpiring againſt him, ſent 
him away by certain Arabians into Egypt, where he was made Lieutenant 
© of the Kingdom. That he cauſed the Land to be ſurveyed, divided and 
* cultivated : Whereby the meaneſt of the People, before oppreſſed, had 
their {hare : with much more, well agreeing to the Sacred Text. Philo 
alſo, among other Poets, in his Book de Hieroſolymis, Euſ. pr. Ev. 9. 24. 
ſpeaks of his placing Jacob in a fruitful Countrey, given him by the 
King; his Gift of interpreting Dreams; and his being Lord of Egypt. 
And Trogus Pompeius makes the like honourable Mention of him, ſay- 
ing, Ejus excellens ingenium veriti fratres, clam interceptum Pperegrinis 
Mercatoribus vendiderunt, And a little after, Regi Egypti percharus fuit - 
nam & prodigiorum Sagaciſſimus erat, & Somniorum primus Intelligentiam 
condidit, Nihilque Divini Juris Humanique ei incognitum videbatur : adeò ut 


ferilitatem agrorum, etiam ante multos annos, præviderit; periiſſetque omnis 
Exyptus Fame, niſi monitu ejus, Rex editto ſervari per multos annos Fruges 
juſſet. Tantaque ejus experimenta fuerunt, ut non ab Homine, ſed a Deo, 
Reſponſa dari viderentur. Which differs very little from the Mofaick 


Account. | | 
20. Polyhiſtor from Artapanus, and he from the Egyptian Prieſts, 


Euſ. pr. Ev. g. 27. relating the Hiſtory of Moſes at large, faith, * That 


he was the Son of a Hebrew Woman, but adopted by Merrhin, Phalma- 


*xoth the Egyptian Tyrant's Daughter. That for his Skill in all kinds 
co f Philoſophy, and his great Wiſdom, they gave him Divine Honour, 
*and called him Hermes. But being envy'd, and his Lite fought ; killing 


his 


— 
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this intended Aſſaſſine, by his Brother Aarons Advice, he fled into A4ra- 
lia, and there married the Daughter of Raguel, Prince of the Countrey, 
Where; in praying for his People, appeared to him a Fire burning with. 
out Fuel, with a Divine Voice-commanding him, to go, and deliverin 
the Jews from Egypt, to conduct them into their own Countrey. Then 
he relates the Tranſaction with the King of Egypt, the Miracles he 
wrought, and the Plagues following the King's Contempt of them: 
And in the End, the marching of the 7/rae/ztes through the Red Sea, the 
Egyptians following them, being drowned. That after this, they 
wandered in the Wilderneſs Thirty Years, and were fed there with 
Corn from Heaven (as it is alſo called P/. 78. 24.) like Panick, white 
as Snow. Exzekzel alſo, the Tragick Poet, tells the Story of Moſes, 
from his Birth, to his March out of Egyyt, very exactly. The Op- 
poſition given him by Jaunes and Jambres, is related by Numenius the 
Pythagorean. Not only Herodotus, lib. z. but Polemo, Apion, Ptolemeus 
the Mendefian Prieſt, Hellanicus, and Philochorus, Authors cited by 4. 
fricanus, Tatian,and Juſtin Martyr, contr. Gentes, do all witneſs, that Moſes 
was Prince of the Jews, and led them forth of Egypt, in or about 
the Reign of Amaſis, perhaps Armais. Manetho alſo, as cited by Jo- 


| ſephus, though he tells a wild Story of the Reges paſtores, yet wit- 


neſſes, that the Jews were not Egyptians born, but Strangers, who 
departed from Egypt, Old and Young, a great Multitude, with all 
their Subſtance, and without Oppoſition, through the Wilderneſs, to- 
wards Judæa, where they built Jeruſalem. When the Egyptians purſued 
the /ſraelites, Moſes encouraging them, tells them, that the Lord would 


ght for them, Ex. 14.14. And Strabo, Kb. 16. witneſſes the ſame of 


him, «ri ÞSonrawy, f wpe/ia Agro, xa O That is, Inſtead 
of Arms, he ſet before them the Memorial of God's Mercy to them 
in the Holy Paſlover, and the Divine Power. Eupolemus will have 
him to be the firſt of VViſe Men; that he taught the Jews Letters, 
and gave them their Laws. And particularly that noted by Strabo, 
by which Idolatry is condemned. For which the Jews are allo cal- 
led by Pliny, 13.4. Gens contumeli Numinum inſi unis. 

21. We have a large Account of the Conqueſt of Canaan by Je 
ſhua in Procopius, And Eupolemus, in his Book Of the Prophecy of E- 
lias, ſaith, .* That Moſes was ſucceeded by Jeſus the Son of Nava, 
(Navi) that is, of Nan; 1, being miſtaken by ſome Scribe, for . 
That he ſet up the Sacred Tabernacle, oy Tn, that is, in Shilow ; 
and died 110 Years old: which was his Age. And Strabo adds this 
Teſtimony of him, That Moſes's Succeſlors tor ſome time, obſerved the 
Laus he gave them, and were truly Religious. That is, all the days 
2 Joſhua, and of- the Elders who over-lived him, as the Scripture 
altn. | 

22. Canaan, into which Joſhua brought the Jews, to repreſent the 
Fruitfulneſs of it, is often called, a Land flowing with Milk and Ho- 
ney. And God by the Prophet tells the, Jews, that with Corn, Wine 
and Oil, he had ſuſtained them. Nor was it in any of theſe Re- 
ſpects over-praiſed. For though it be now in a great part barren ; 
yet Plin. 13. 4. tells us, That Judæa was then famous for the choiceſt 
Dates, above any other Place. And Ariſtæas, That in his time, it a- 
bounded with Corn of all ſorts, and with Vineyards. That it was 
impoſſible to tell the Number of Palm-Trees, Olive-Trees, and Fig; 


Trees; 


* > 
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trees; beſides the Paſturage for raiſing innumerable Cattle; and was the 
great Market, for the Arabiays and all the Countries out. And be- 
ing Mountanous, could not but abound with Melliferous Plants of the 
beſt kind. "Ft A e ll, r off 

23. Eupolemus faith, Eu. pr. Ev. g. 40. That after Jo/bul, aroſe 84. 
nuel the Prophet, Saul, and David; to Whom the Humans und di- 
© vers other Nations, paid Tribute. That he ſent Ships for Gold to 
Fr phen, d upp, that is, Ophir, an Iſland of the Red Sea, then aböund- 
* ing with Gold Mines, That he reigned 40 Years: and having been a 
Man of Blood, was commanded to leave the Building of the Temple 
to his Son. For which he recetved Directions by an Angel, whoſe 
Name was Alæve, S, meaning, no doubt, the Prophet Nathan; Dauid 
being faid 2 Chron. 29. 25. to be inſtructed herein by 6a and by 
Nathan. | | EF $4 | F301 043 oQ& 

24. Theodotus, Hipficrates, and Mochus, Phenicians, and Menander of 
Pergamus, cited by Tatian in Euſebius, mention the League made be- 
tween Solomon and Hiram, by Eupolemus called Suron, King of Tyre and 
Sidon, and Phænicia. As alſo the Supplies of Workmen and Timber, 
which he received from this King, and from Yaphres King of Egypt. 
And the latter, gives a very particular Account, though partly true and 
partly falſe, of the Temple, and the Sacred Utenſils belonging to it. 
He is alſo ſaid, 2 Chron. 8. 4. to have built, with other Cities, Taumur 
in the Wilderneſs, after called Palmyra, but now all in Ruines; 
whereof ſome Travellers have lately given us a' very good Ac- 
count. 3 x 
25. Beroſus gives an Account of the Babylonian Captivity. As alſo 
Polybiſtor, who faith, that Jeremiah having foretold the Jews of it, . Joa- 
chim would have burnt him alive. But that Nebuchadnezzar being in- 
formed of the Prophecy, came and took Samaria firſt, and then Je- 
ruſalem, and the King therein Captive, with all the Gold, Silver, and 
Brais of the Temple. 

26. Of this Nebuchadnezzar, Abidenus, in his Hiſtory of the Afſyrians, 
faith, that Megaſthenes reported from the Chaldzans, that he foretold 
the Conqueſt of Babylon by Cyrus, in an Extaſie, beginning with theſe 
Words, I Nebuchadnezzar. Wherein the Hiſtorian aims at that Dream 
of Nebachaduezzar , related by Daniel, 2. 32. which was fulfilled. 
And the Second Dream, which the Hiſtorian miſtakes for the Firlt, Ch. 
4. 4- the King indeed begins with thoſe VVords, I Nebachadnezzar. 
The fame Megaſthenes alſo ſays, © That when the King had told his 
Dream; he was ſuddenly taken away, and vaniſhed out of the ſight of 
thoſe about him. By thoſe VVords, either ignorantly mi relating, or 
wilfully concealing, the King's being depoſed for a time from his King- 
dom, and driven from amongſt Men, &c. as was emphatically predicted by 
the Prophet, Ch. 4. 31.32, 33. | | RISER: 
27. All agree with the Scripture, Dan. 5. 31. That Balthaſar, that is, 
Belſhaſar, was the laſt of the Babylonian Kings. As allo, that upon the 
taking of Babylon, he was killed, Dan. g. 30. Teſtified both by Hero- 
dotus, who calls him Labinitus; and by Xenophon, Iuſt. lib. 7. who calls 
him Laboridus ; and mentions the two Soldiers, Gobria and Gadara, by 
whom he was ſlain. And may well conſiſt, with what Beroſus in Eu- 
ſebius faith, That Cyrus, to whom he rendred himſelf, permitted him 
to live in Caramania. For the Life, which that excellent Prince had mer- 
| Q q cifully 
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cifully given; might yet be taken away by theſe Soldiers, ignorant 
of. rs Grant, and ner to merit by what they did. 
28. Daniel 5. K. 30, 31. alio ſaith, That the ſame Night wherein the 
City was taken, Belſpaſar made a great Feaſt to a Ihouſand of his 
Lords, and drank Wine before the Thouſand. And Herodot. lib. x, 38. 
ſays like wiſe, That the Baby/onians, becauſe it was a Feſtival Day, made 
<themſelves merry with Dancing and Carouſfing, till the City was ta- 
ken. 'Tis alſo acknowledged, that upon the Death of Belfhaſar, Da. 
rius the Mede, according to Dan, 5. 31. Took the Kingdom: that is, 
being delivered to him by Cyrus the Conqueror. And therefore, as 
Dan. 6. 1. faith, That it pleaſed Darius, to ſet 120 Princes over the 
Kingdom : Xenophon, Inſt. 8. faith, That it pleaſed Cyrus, to ſet Princes o. 
/ the. Nations he had ſubdued. | 
29. Tis ſaid, Eh. x. 14. That there were Seven Princes, Chief o- 
ver the Kingdom. And by Plato, L. de Leg. 3. That Darius divided 
the Kingdom into Seven greater Provinces. We are told, Eh. 2. Tz. 
That the Women of the King's Seraglio, were brought to him in their 
turns. And ſo Herodotus, L. 3. 69. Ex meertporn » yuraines poirtun Toi; 
Pan. The Inhabitants of Shuſban and Elemais, are by Ezra diſtingui- 
ſhed, Exr. 4-9. And ſo by Pliny 6. 27. Nehemiah 1. 1.4. and 2,1, 
faith, * That he wept in Shx/bar the Palace, about the Month Chiſleu, 
Where alſo Athenzus, Di pnoſ. L. 12. affirms, that the Kings of Perſia 
uſed to VVinter. All Hiſtorians, faith Africanus, agree, that the Be- 
* ginning of Cyruss Kingdom, and rhe End of the Captivity of the 
Jews, met together. Of whoſe Return into Jadza, Diocles alſo gives an 
Account. And Polyhiſtor and Hecatæus, of Cyrus's Order, for Re- 
building the Temple at Jeryſalem. VVhere the Old Teſtament 
ends. SA Ia | 
30. From theſe, and many other like Inſtances which might be giv- 
en; the Conſent between the Sacred and the Profane or Heathen Wri- 
ters of the Scripture Story, is very evident. And it would have been 
more ſo, were it not obſcured, partly, by the different Names given to 
Perſons and Things, in the one and the other: So Belochus in the Scrip- 
ture 1s called Phu; Belefis, Baladan : Mardocempadus, Merodach-Baladan; 
Ninus Junior, Tiglath-Pileſer; Apries, Pharaoh-Hophra ; Cambyſes, Aha- 
ſuerus; Cyaxeres, Darius; and ſo in many more. And partly, from the 
Loſs of moſt of thoſe Authors, Syrians, Chaldæuns, Phenicians, and 
Greeks before mentioned; of thoſe eſpecially, who purpoſely wrought the 
Jewiſh Story. a | 1 
31. But the Memorials we have of their VVorks, imperfect as they 
are; are yet an Evidence of the Opinion themſelves and others 
had of thoſe things, in the Report whereof, their Diligence and 


Curioſity were ſo far employed. The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the 


Temple, having been always fo Celebrious ; that when after their Cap- 
tivities, they were deſpoiled of their Glory: even then, the Arias, 
Greeks, and Romans, honoured with Sacrifices, the Moſt High God, 
whom that Nation worſhipt ; and their Temple with Gifts. Even then, 
as Strabo ſays, there was a great Veneration paid to that Sacred Place. 
Then it was, that Appianus in Syriach, ſpeaking of Jeruſalem, tiles it 
The Great and Moſt Holy City. And as the Pſalmiſt, Pſ. 48. 2. calls it the 
Joy of the whole Earth; and P/. 50. 2. the Perfection of Beauty: S0 

 Plin, 5. 14. though he pompouſlydeſcribes Alexandria and Babylon, yet 
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prefers Jeruſalem before them both, call ing it, Long? Clarifimam Urbiny 


Orientis, For the fake whereof, chiefly,” it was, that the Jews them 


* ſelves, as Porph. de Orac. Philpſophid, tell us, were ſtiled by Apollos Ora- 


cle, *AzzCila E&peici, of that Renown, as to be worthy Emulation a- 


bove all People. The Account then, which the aforeſaid Authors give 


of them, whether received from themſelves, or the Regiſters, or Re- 
ports of other Nations; plainly ſhews, that they looked on the Particu- 
lars, as Things famouſly ſpoken of, and believed; and worthy to be re- 
corded, and read of all Men. : 2 AE! 


32. And this further appears, in that many Particulars, con- 
tained in the Sacred VVritings, were not only reported, but"imi- 


tated by Men of other Nations, the beſt Eſteemed. As firſt 


in their Fables and Fabulous Poems, with reſpect both to Perſons 


and Things. What is Ovid's In nova fert animus, but an Imper- 


fet Tranſcript, from Moſes's Account of the Creation ? In the Begin- 


ning hereof, Moſes faith, That the Spirit of God moved upon the 


Face of the Waters. And Orpheus, Athen. 38. Thar all things were 


generated of the Ocean. Paradice in Plato's Sympoſtum, is Jupiter's Gar- 
den. And is alſo the Pattern of the Orchards of Alcinous, and the 
Heſperides. The Golden Apples kept by a Dragon; were the Forbidden 
Fruit, which Eve was tempted by the Serpent to eat. God's Saying, 
Let us make Man after our Likeneſs ; and appearing to Adam and Eve, as 
is probable, in Humane Shape; and ſaying, after the Fall, The Man is 
become as one of us ; and the Devil's ſaying, Te ſhall be as Gods; and the 


Diſtinction made between the Poſterity of Cain, called the Sons of 


Men, and that of Seth, called the Sons of God; Enoch's Pranſlation : 
and God's Command of Princes, 7 hou {halt not revile the Gods : are Paſ- 
ſages, from whence aroſe all the Idolatry in the VVorld; and the 
ſtrange Aﬀectation Men have had of an Apotheofis. In ſo much; 
that anciently, as 7zetzes faith; Every King was called by the Name of 

33. On the Saying to the VVoman, that her Seed ſhould break the 
Serpent's head; depends the Fable of Hercules's killing the Serpent of 
the Heſperides. Vulcan, who is ſaid to be an Artificer in Braſs and Iron; 


is no other than Tubal- Cain: the Hebrew B, 2, when it hath no Point 


in it, being pronounced as an V Conſonant. And Venus, Vulcan's Wife, 
is Tubal-Cain's Siſter Nahamah, which ſignifies Beautiful. And Jubal, 
ſaid to be the Inventer of Muſick, is the ſame with Apollo, wherein there 
are the ſame Radical Letters. 


34. Plato's Atlanticus, is nothing elſe but a Fable, built upon Moſes's 


Hiſtory of Noah and the Flood, and the Cauſes which brought it up- 
on the VVorld. Bacchus, is Noah ; anciently, faith Stuckzus , called 
Boachus, for Noachus as might eaſily be, by miſtaking Beth 2, for Nun 5, 
not much unlike ; and the Story of the one, apeth that of the other. As 
do thoſe alſo of Janus and Saturn; by both whom, Noah is meant. 
Jupiter, I take to be Japhet. For tho Jovis and the other oblique 
Caſes, are derived of Jehovah : yet Jupiter, is another VVord; and 
derived, not of juvans pater, a crude Coneeit, but either of Ce 
ww or rather of Japhet, the Elder Son of , Noah, as Jupiter was of 
aturn. et {SL | SHED 

35. The Fable, of Heaven being ſtormed by the Giants; aroſe, from 
What the Builders of the Tower of Babel ſaid; Let us build us a City; 


and 
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and a Tower, whoſe Top may reach unto Heaven, The Egyptian Neptune, 
as Biſhop -U/her 4 was that Rameſſus, ſirnamed Miamimi, who 
commanded the Hebrew Infants to be drowned. VV hoſe Sons, Ameno- 
phis and Buſiris, Poet, ſays Aul. Gel. 15. 21. Ferociſſimos, tanquam & Mari 
genitos, Neptuni filios dixere. The Story of Romulus and Remus, their 
being caſt into Iibur, and afterwards nurſed and educated by Fauſt, 
lass Wife; what is it, but an Alluſion to that of Moſes > Or the taking 
of Romulus up to Heaven in a Storm, as Livy deſcribes it, but an Imi. 
tation of the taking up of Elijah? Or the Compariſon which the Po- 
ets make, of the ſeveral Ages of the World, to ſeveral Metals ; but an 
Off-ſet of Nebuchadnezzar's Dream? Quis Poetarum ſays Tertullian, qui 
non de Prophetarum fonte pataverit? And afterwards, Tribunal apud Infe- 
ros, Pyrephlegeton, Elyſti Campi, & ſimilia, a Poetis atq; Philoſophis, mutu- 
antur de noſtris Sacramentis, utpote antiguioribus. For all Fables are but 
the Images of Truth. To ſuppoſe then, the Invention of theſe, before 
the Relation of Truth, as the Ground of them : is to ſuppoſe, that Men 
firſt learned to paint the Figures of Beaſts and other Creatures, and that 
afterwards God made them. 

36. The very Expreſſions of the Sacred Writers, are much imitated, 
both by Fabulous, and Philoſophick Poets. Moſes faith, that God made 
Man after his own Image. P hocylides, ryeb A 2 Oes dus, The Soul Is 
the Image of God. Moſes forbids the taking a Bird from her Neſt, to- 
gether with her Young. Phocylides, Mad Tis Cifias gains apy Tavras 
Gf, Let no Man deſtroy all the Birds of a Neſt together. From which 
Imitation, the Author is ſuppoſed by ſome, to have been a Chriſtian, but 
not proved? A, prays, That God would give him, neither Poverty, 
nor Riches. And Horace, who, it ſeems, had ſeen the Book of Pſalms, 
Bene eſt, cui Deus obtulit parcd, quod ſatis eſt, manu. Jeremy faith, lt is 
*good fora Man, that he bear the Yoke in his Youth. And Sophocles, 
19 gie d Oed, M a piper, VVhat God will have us bear, let us 
bear becomingly. We are told by Solomon, That no Man knows what a 
Day may bring forth. By Theognis, That no Man knows, C, Ti e xg! 
jule dye TEA, What a Day and a Night may bring to paſs. Solo- 
mou ſaith, That without Knowledge, the Mind is not good. And Sopbo- 
cles, to the ſame effect, 8x &y yivairo vs A,; xaAms pparay, Wiſdom is 
* inconſiſtent with an ill Mind. There is no Juſt Man, ſays Solomon, 
*which ſinneth not. And one of the Minor Poets, | 


. 


"Arbpwrwr 9” alert S y0ovt yeyretey 8h, 
There is not a Man upon the Earth that is undefiled. 


The ſame King tells us, That God has made every thing beautiful, 
in his Seaſon. And Sophocles, Parr » zap, xc? That every thing 
is good in its Seaſon. In the Deſcription of Old Age and Death, the 
ſame Perſon faith, That the Duſt ſhall return to the Earth, as it was, 
and the Spirit ſhall return to God that gave it. And Phocylides, 


T 39 en yeins ii, Y cartes 3 cork, 
ASαννe¹%ti oH, anp 3” ava meh wa der. 
Our Bodies, which are made of the Duſt of the Earth, ſhall be re- 


ſolved into that again - But the Heavens ſhall receive the Spirit | 
as 
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Hemer, praiſing his Spouſe, ſaitl, That upon her Temples were 
© threeſcore Queens, and fourſcore Concubines, and Virgins without 


enumber. Like to which, is that Strain of Muſzus upon Hero, 


"Eu 31 7s Hobs, 18 
Op. Nh der TOY A S . CE | 
That when Hero ſmiled, a hundred Graces were produc'd in one Eye. 


I which Inſtances, they all came as near as they could, or would to 
the Sacred Text. | 
37. But no Poet imitates the Scriptures more than Homer. An in- 
* quiſitrve Traveller, ſays Pauſanias in his Attica, into all Count les; 
and therefore doubtleſs among the Jews. VVhat is the taking of fair 
Ganymede by Jove into Heaven, II. 20. but an Alluſion to what is ſaid 
of Enoch, Gen. 5. That being a moſt excellent Perſon, God took him. 
Balaam rides Poſt to Balac upon his Aſs, and on the Road, God o- 
pening the Mouth of the Aſs, there is a Dialogue between them. In 
like manner, Juno, II. 19. makes Xanthus, Achilles's Horſe, upon his 
Career, to ſpeak to him; and Achilles anſwers him. There is only 
this difference, The Poet will have the Horſe to be the Prophet. Ho- 
mer ſuffers ſcarce any part of the War between the Greeks and th Tro- 
jan, to be tranſacted, without the immediate Interpoſal of ſome of 
the Gods. Herein imitating the Sacred Story, both in the Books of 
Moſes, and in thoſe of Joſbua and the Judges, and of the Kings of Judah and 


Iſrael, from firſt to laſt. David, after whom Homer lived, according to + 


Ariſtotle, 19 Years, to Philochorus, in Diog. Laert, about 87. to Vel. Pa- 
terculus, about 161, and to Herodotus, about 188 ; being both a King 
and a Poet, he follows much. Zw Ae, peyise, x, xl Ne va;wy, 
fays Agamemnon, praying to Jupiter. Than which, nothing can be liker 
David's Stile in ſome Pialms. The Poet tells us, II. 1. That the Gods 
eat Ambroſia. That is, Manna, which David, Pf. 78. calls Angels 
Food. And from the falling of Manna in the V Vilderneſs, we have the 
Ambrofig Campi. David faith, Pf. 104. 15. That Bread ſtrengthens, and 
Wine makes glad the Heart of Man. Sv the Poet, II. 9. Let's refreſh 
*our ſelves with Bread and V Vine; for theſe give Men both Strength 
and Heart. The Pſalmiſt, Pf. 79. 2. ſpeaking to God of the Enemies of 
the Jews, complains, that they had given his Servants to be Meat to 
the Fowls of Heaven, and their Fleſh to the Beaſts of the Earth. And 
David tells Goliah, that he would deal in like manner with the Phili- 
 ſtins. So the Poet, II. 22, makes Achilles to tell Hector, that 
che ſhould lie dead in the open Fields, till he was devoured of 
*Fowls and Dogs. David faith, Pf. 10. 14. That the Poor committeth 
' himſelf to God: and Pf. 146. 9. © That the Lord preſerveth the Stran- 
ger. So the Poet, Od. 14. tells us, That the Poor and the Stranger, 
are always in the Hands of God. 

38. Vil add but two more Inſtances of this Poet's Imitation, both of 
them very remarkable. In one of them, Od. 18. he transfers the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Tranſaction between the 7ſraelites and the Egypti- 
ans, Ex. II. 12. to that between Penelope and her Wooers. For as God 


is faid, to bid the //raelites, to borrow Goods of the Feyptians, Ex. 12. 35. 


So Pallas, puts Penelope in mind, of taking Preſents of the VVooers. 
As that was done, a little before the Egyptians, fo this a little before the 
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one, Ulyſſes. The Goods of the Egyptians, were not. given, till they 


VVooers, were all deſtroyed. Thoſe by one Man, Moſes ; theſe, by 


| were borrow'd : nor were the Preſents made to Penelope, before they 


were asked. The ſudden Deſtruction of the Egyptians was in the Night, 
And when, Od. 20. the time that the VVooers ſhould be deſtroyed, was 
come, the Houſe wherein they were, became dark. And as the 7ſ7ae. 
lites were then order d, to ſprinkle their Door-poſts with Blood; So the 
Beams of Penelope's Houſe —— to be bloody. 

39. The other, in II. 20. is taken from Pal. 18. inſerted alſo 2 Sam. 22. 
into David's Story. In which, David makes a triumphant Deſcant upon 
his being delivered from all his Enemies, and from Saul. Much of 
which, the Poet borrows, to expreſs Anzas's being preſerved from 4. 
chit#s. God is ſaid, Verſe 13. to thunder with fiery Lightnings in the 
Heavens. Homer faith, Jove thundered terribly above. Verl. 7. ſays 
David, Then the Earth ſhook and trembled. Says Homer, And Nep. 
tune ſhook the Earth on every ſide. In the fame Verſe, ſays David, 
© The Foundations of the Hills moved, and were ſhaken. And Homer 
the like, of the Plains beneath, and the Tops of Ida. Verl. 15. ſays 
David, © The Channels of the Waters were ſeen, and the Foundations of 
© the VVorld were diſcovered. And in the Poet, Pluto bids Neptune hold 
his Hand, leſt his diſmal Dwelling ſhould be diſcovered. Verſ. 14, 15. 
Thunders and Lightnings precede the Sea-Storm. And the Poet will 
have Phebus to oppoſe himſelf to Neptune. Verſ. 16, 17. Da- 
vid expreſſeth his Deliverance by God, in ſaying, * He ſent from above, 
he took me, he drew me, out from many Waters. So Neptune car- 
ries Zxeas from Achilles, over the Heads of the Trojan Army. Verf. 
17. David ſaith, that God had delivered him from his Enemy, too 
* ſtrong for him. And Neptune asks, who betrayed Aneas to Achilles, 


much the ſtronger ? And Verſ. 19. he ſays, that God had delivered him, 


* becauſe he delighted in him. And Ænueas is ſaid by the Poet, to be be- 
loved of the Gods. | | | 

40. The like Imitation of the Scriptures is obſervable in the beſt Phi- 
lofophers of all Ages and Countries. Diſputant Philoſophi, ſays Minutius 
Felix, eadem que dicimus © non quod nos fimus eorum veſtigiæ ſubſecuti; 
ſed quad illi de divinis predicationibus Prophetarum, umbram interpolateæ 
Veritatis imitati fint. And Ariſtobulus the Peripatetick, and others, ſay 
as much. And, Soli Chaldæi ſapientiam adepti ſunt, & Hebræi, Dein 
Regem per ſe genitum ſantle colentes : was an Oracle cited by Juſtin, in his 
Oration to the Gentiles. 

41. Togive of theſe, as of the Poets, ſome Inſtances. Xenophon tells 
us, that Cyres, a little before his Death, diſcourſed to thoſe about him, 
of the Immortality of the Soul. And no Wonder, after he had the 
Opportunity of being inſtructed herein by ſome of the Captive Jews. 
Pythagoras, by molt ſaid to be no Greet; but however, having dwelt a 
long time at Mount Carmel, and there converſed with the Jews: bor- 
rowed of them, a great part of the Philoſophy which he brought with 
him into Greece; as Joſephus, Ariſtobulus, Hermippus, Strabo, and others 
cited by Euſebius, and Clemens Alexandrinus, do affirm. His Doctrine 
of Monotheiſm, the Nomen Tetragrammaton, his Precepts about Sacti- 
fices,. and about Meats, and many others, are evidently taken from the 
Mofaick Law. Of Numenius the Pythagorean, Origen faith, that in bis 


Firſt Book, de Bono, he made much uſe of the Expreſſions and Allegoric 
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of the Prophets. Nor did Ariſtotle, as we learn of Cl. Alexandrinus, 
omit Opportunities of converſing with Learned Men of that Na- 
n. 
1 Above all others, Plato diſcovers every where, his great Acquain- 
tance with the Books of Moſes, and thoſe Jews, who being expelled 
their Countrey by the Aſſyrians, were numerous in Feypt at the 
time of his being there. This Philoſopher, in Sympos. deſcribing the 
Deity, faith of him, Avr v auto, ped avs, Mordes, del &. And in 
Timo, Illas temporis diſtinctiones, erat, & erit, Aterng Eſſentiæ non 
refte attribuimus. Agreeable to God's own Definition of Himfelf, 7 am 
that I am: and his bidding Moſes to tell the Fews, that, I am had fent 
him unto them. The fame Philoſopher, Epiſt. ad Hermiam, cited by 
Fuſebins, prep. Ev. 11.6. aſſerts the Divine Trinity. As alſo do Plot inns 
and other Platoniſts. The Doctrine whereof, was part of the Fews/h 
Cabala, as I fhall ſhew hereafter. Plato, in Timeo, tells us, That in the 
© Creation, God firſt made the Earth, and Fire, that is, Light. And that be- 
tween theſe, he placed Water and Air. That he made the Sun and 
Moon, for the Account of "Time, and other Uſes ; and with theſe, the 
reſt of the Stars. That at length he made a Speech to the Created 
Gods, in order to the making of Man ; whom he calls the beſt, and 
moſt excellent part of God's Workmanſhip, And when he had made 
an end of his Work, he was therewith greatly pleaſed, as being made 
Beautiful, after the Image of his own Goodneſs. As Moſes ſays, 
That God faw every thing he had made, and particularly Man after his 
* own Image, and behold it was all very good. And the Pfalmiſt, 
The Lord ſhall rejoice in his VVorks. So that this Book is nothing 
elſe but a Paraphraſe upon the Firſt Chapter of Genes: though cor- 
rupted by the Philoſopher, with many Additions of his own. He 
owns too, with Socrates in Philebo, the Regular Government of the 
Univerfe, by a moſt VViſe and Divine Providence. And L. de Leg. 4. 
he faith, that God having the Beginning, Middle, and End of all 


things in himſelf, and proceeding in an exact Method, ſhews bock JI. 


*his Divine Power and Vertue, which run through every part of U- 
* niverſal Nature. He ſpeaks, in Sympoſio, of the Exiſtence of Good 
*Angels or Dxmons; and fo, de Leg. 4 And of the Reality of 
Dreams and Viſions, by their Means. And in L. de Leg. 10. both of 
Good and Bad, who act their Parts over this Lower World. In his 
Dialogue de Anima, and his Timæus, of the Immortality of the Soul, 
the Judgment after Death, and the End of the VVorld. In his Phzle. 
bus, of God's being the Chief Good, and the Author of all true Happi- 
neſs: and there, and elſewhere, of other Particulars contained in the 
Jewiſh Cabala and the Scriptures. Which made Clem. Alexandrinus, 
Strom. L. x. after Numenius the Pythagorean, to ſay of him, | 


T! 8 502 TIaarwey, N Mm & TN 
VVhat is Plato, but Moſes in an Athenian Dreſs ? 


And Cicero, L. de Leg. 3. obſerving the Sublimity of his Diſcourſes bor- 
rowed from thence, to give this Philoſopher, and him only, of all o- 
thers, the Title of Divine. VVith whom alſo Cicero himfelf had 
learned to ſpeak of the Creation, after Moſes, E/# homini cum Deo Si- 


militudo. And, Fas nec eſt, nec unquam fuit, quicquam niſi pulcherrimum 
| | facere 
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facere Eum, qui eſſet optimus, Lib. de Univerſ. And ſo had Plutareb, to 
{peak of God himſelf, in his Book of the Syllable E, inſcribed upon the 
Delphick Temple; which, ſaith he, is the perfect Name of God: b 


> Lrros TH ava, winery A. That is, For we our ſelves, have no ſhare 

in true Being. ! 5 Lp «= 
43. Many things contained in the Sacred Writings, have likewiſe been 
imitated by Princes and Legiſlators : both in ſuch Policies as they haye 
uſed, pro re nata, and in their Stated Laws. Trogus Pompeius ſaith, that 
Philip of Macedon, was wont, Ita Populos & Urbes, ut Illi vel replenda vel 
derelinquenda queq; Loca videbantur, ad Libidinem ſuam transferre. And 
Diodorus, That Alexander intended to have done the like, between the 
© Cities of Europe and Aſia. And the Athenians were actually tranſplant- 
ed by Anti pater into Thrace. As were alſo the Saxons into Belgium, by 


— 


Charles the Great. All of them herein imitating Joſeph, of whom it is 


ſaid, Gen. 47. 21. That he removed the People in the ſeveral Cities by 


Exchange, from one End of Egypt to the other. | 
44. Abraham is ſaid, Gen. 14. 15. To divide his Servants, and to 
purſue the Armenian Kings by Night. A double Policy; both in the Time, 


and in the Manner, he took to do it. Both which were alſo uſed by 7. 
ſbua; but ſeverally, upon two Occaſions. The former, when he came 


upon the Five Kings of the Amorites, ſuddenly, marching all Night, 
Joſh. 10. 9. The Latter, upon his taking of Ai by an Ambuſh, Ch. 8.28, 
for which he had particular Direction from God himſelf: as doubtleſs 4- 
Brabham alſo had. And no Points of Military Prudence, have more often 
been imitated by all Nations. The former, conſtantly uſed by the Ho- 
mans; as much beholden to their Expedition, as their Valour, or any 
thing elſe, for moſt of their Victories. Nor did they ſeldom put the 
the latter in practiſe : as appears by the Hiſtory of their Wars, and 
the Inſtances, Frontinus, a Roman Senator, in his Book de Stratagemats, 
hath given, in the Chapters, de Inſidiis. And the ſame, was one of Ha- 
nibals principal Arts. And part of the Policy, which Jofbua, by direction 


| uſed againſt Ai, was enticing the People out of the City, by a-feigned 


Flight. Which was imitated, among others, by Cato, Strat. 3. 10. a. 
gainſt the Lacetani. The Inſtances, which the ſame Author gives, de 
Explorandis Hoſtium Confiliis ; are but Imitations of Moſes and Joſhua, in 
ſending the Spies, firſt to Canaan, and then particularly to Jericho. The 
Gileadites requiring thoſe who eſcaped from the Fight, Judg. 12. 6. to 
ſay, Shiboleth, hath taught the Generals of Armies, to give and demand 


the Word, all over the World. 


45. Romulus's directing the young Men, to take every Man his Wite, 


of the Daughters I think, of the Samnites, while they were dancing with 


them: what was it, but a Leſſon learned of the Benjaminites 2 Who being 
reduced to the ſelf-ſame ſtreight, Jud. 21. I. 20, 21, 23. as were the Roman 
Youth ; caught every Man his Wife, of the Daughters of Shiloh, when 
they came out to dance. 

46. Among other Ways, uſed to animate the Soldiers unto Battle ; 
Archidamus the Spartan, when he fought with the Arcadians, Aulus Paſt 
humius, when with the Latines, Lucius Scylla, Caius Marius, and others, 
have taken this, to feign their Aſſurance of Victory, by the Preſence, 
or the Promiſe of the Gods. An apiſh, but palpable Imitation, of the 
Real Aſſurance frequently given to the Fews, to the ſame end. 


47. 
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47. When David's Captains brought him of the Water of the Well of 
Bethlem, for which he longed, 1 Chr. 11. x7, 18, 19. he would not drink any 
of it, calling it, the Blood of thoſe that brought it ; but poured it out unto 


the Lord, So among other Inſtances, Frontinus gives, Quemadmodlum ea, 


quibus deficimus, videantur non deeſſe, ut uſus earum expleatur; one, is in 
Alexander. Who when in the Deſerts of Africa, Himſelf and his Army, 
being aflicted with Thirſt, - Water was brought him by one of the Soldi- 
ers in his Helmet: he would not drink it, but poured it down before them 


all upon the Ground. Fatum Nobile, as Frontinus calls it, but bencath 
that of David, as in ſome other reſpects, ſo, in that, what Alexander 
did, was but a Copy from David's Original. 8 A 
43. It is likewiſe very apparent, that other Nations have borrowed of 
the Jews, ſundry of their beſt Laws. To do this, they wanted not Op- 
portunities by converſing with the Jews ; both in their ſeveral Captivi- 
ties, and in their own Countrey. Where, upon reading the Law, every 


7th Year, all Strangers were required to be preſent. And their being ſo, 


was an Introduction, to a freer Communication with the Jewiſh Prieſts. 


Iis alſo likely, that many travelled and came among the Jews, chiefly 


for this purpoſe. Ariſtecrates, cited by Plutarch, ſays, That Licurgus 
in his Travels, converſed, among others, with the Gynnaſophiſts in India, 
Deſcendants or Diſciples of the Jews. And Pliny of Solon, Dicunt cog- 
nitionis S. multarum rerum uſds gratid, vagatum per Orbem fuiſſe : And it 
is ſenſeleſs, to think, he would omit * 5 then ſo famous. And Di- 
ogenes Laertius ſaith the like of Plato. And Plutarch of the Pelaſgi, that 
when they had travelled through the greater part of the World, ſome Au- 
thors relate, they fixed upon that piece. of Land, whereunto, for their 
Military Strength, which the Greeks call Po, they gave the Name 


of Rome. That they wandered for a long time, is certain: no doubt, 


for the beſt Seat and Laws, they could meet with. And of Numa, that 
he was deſcended of the Sabines, a Colony of the Lacedæmonians. And 


therefore, that many of the moſt Ancient Roman Laws, were taken from 
the Spartan; as Ten of the Twelve Tables, were afterwards from thoſe 


of Athens, and other chief Cities of Greece. And it is certain, that 


many of all theſe, were derived from thoſe of Crete : then every where, 


as Plato teſtifies, of great Fame. And to come at laſt, to the Fountain, 
Why not many of the Laws of Crete, in like manner from the Jews > 
with whom, being ſituate much nearer to them, than either the Atticks 
or the Spartans, they had the Opportunity of a more early acquain- 
tance, 


49. But nothing can be more convincing, than Examples hereof. And 


firſt, the Divine Adminiſtration of the Judaict Law, recorded by Mo- 


Cd —_ Www py we 


ſes, has been Imitated, or Believed, by the moſt, ancient and beſt Legiſla- 
tors. Minos gave his Laws, as coming from Jove; | Lycurgas, from A- 


follo ; "Numa, from the Goddeſs Egeria. Solon, it ſeems, was content it 


thould be known, he received his at ſecond hand. And it ſufficed Plato, 
to begin his Books of Laws, with his aſſerting the Primitive Heriya- 
tion of all Laws from Divine Authority: and affirming his ſo doing, to 
be To SI , that which was moſt juſt, VVhat was the Capitol up- 
on the Tarpeian Hill, whither Numa went to conſult the Chief Augur, but 
ſomething to anſwer Mount Sina, or the Temple on. Mount Sion? nd 


8 geſted 


the Ten Tables of Roman Laws, extracted from the Grecian, probably di- | 
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the firſt Great Commands were comprehended. 


As they appear Book }V, 
eſted into as many, but an Imitation of the ſame Number Ten, in which 


1 


50. The Gentiles, though miſ-underſtanding tlie Firſt Command ; 


ind that in Exod. 22. 28. Thou ſhalt not revile the Gods, did«therefore 
retain Polytheiſm : Yet the VViſeſt of them, all agreed, in acknowledg. 


ing one Supreme God. 3 | 
51. Tho' wiſtaking the Senſe of that Paſſage, * Let us make Man in 
our own Image; and ſome others; gave moſt Nations occaſion to 


repreſent the Deity by Humane Shape ; and God's appearing to Moſes, 


Exod. 3. 4. and to all the People, Ex. 19. and 24. 17. in Flaming Fire; 
gave occaſion to the Chaldæ ans and Perfians to worſhip Fire: Vet 
Pythagoras, and ſome other Philoſophers, condemned all Idolatry. And of 
Numa, Plutarch teſtifies, that he forbad the Romans, to attribute to God, 
the Figure of Man or Beaſt. * Which, faith CI. Alexandrinus, he learn- 
© ed of the Writings of Moſes. Nor had that People any Picture, or Sta- 
tue, of the Deity tor the ſpace of 160 Years. . | 

52. The Athenians, Romans, and other Nations, had alſo their Sacred 
Fire, like that upon the Altar of Burng-Offering, which was always kept 
burning. Their Altars, as for the Tabernacle and in the Temple, were pla- 
ced, as Vitruvius alſo directs, toward the Eaſt. As all Fables were founded 
in Truth: So all falſe and profane Sacrifices, on thoſe inſtituted by 
God himſelf, whether made with Animals, or the Fruits of the Ground. 
The Latter, beſt approved by the Egyytians, and moſt others, in the 


firſt Ages, as ſeeming to them, more natural, and after the Example 


of Cain, the Elder Brother. And among other Offerings made by 
the Spartans, Plutarch mentions that 'of the Firſt Fruits, according to 
the Command, Deut. 26. 2. Impius ne audeto placare Donis, Iram Deorum; 
was an Athenian Law, Cic. de Leg. L. 1. And was the Senſe*of all the 
External Purification, required by the Law of Moſes. | , 

* 53. The Officers, after their Victory over the Midianites, Numb. 3. 
50. 54. brought an Oblation of the Jewels they had gotten, to the Ja- 
bernacle. Imitated, as by other Nations, ſo the Romans. VVho upon 
their Victories, uſed to make their Oblations to Jupiter Capitolinus ; 
as Romulus did of his firſt Spoils. Camillus having overcome the Vei- 
entes, dedicated the Tithe of the Prey to Apollo. After the Example of 
Abraham, who becoming Victor over the Armenian Kings, gave the 
Tithe of all he had to Melchizedech, the Prieſt of the Moſt High 
God. 


is one of the Great Commands. And Numa appointed an Oath unto the 
Romans, ſay Plutarch and Livy, as the chiefeſt Obligation unto Faith 
and Truth. The Penalty of this Law is, For the Lord will not hold 
him guiltleſs, that taketh his Name in vain. And the Athenian Law, 


Cic. de Leg. 2. faith, Perjurii, pæna humana, Dedecus; Divina, Exitiun. 


* If a Man vow a Vow unto the Lord, he is required punctually to per- 


form it, Numb. 30. 2. And Cicero faith, it was another Law of the fame 
Commonwealth, Sanctè Vota reddunto. Diomedes his Vow, to facrifice 

whatſoever he firſt met, upon his Return into his Countrey, and ſo kil- 
ling his Son: was grounded on the Report of Jephtha's having done 


the like to his Daughter. 


55 


54. Thou ſhalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in vain: 


4 
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Cause II. from FOREIGN PROOE. 


| 57 The whole Gentiſe VVorld, though they underſtood not the 


Reaſon of the VVeekly Sabbath: yet had their Feſtival Days, as the 


Jews had, and by the Moſaick Law, were all called Sabbaths. TIO 
56. After Religion, ſays Plato, de Leg. 4. follows the Honour due 
to our Parents. Than which, nothing could be more plainly and aptly 


h ſpoken of the Fifth Command. In the firſt Ages, Fathers were Prin- 


ces and Governours. Therefore Mofes bids the Jews, to reverence. the 
Aged, as well as their Parents. And ſo did the Laws, both of the Athe- 
vans, and the Spartans, And all Ariſtocracies, have had the Jewiſh El- 
derihip, for their Pattern. 4 5 1 
57. That Paſſage of Plato, de Leg. 4. is remarkable. The Tradi- 
* tion, ſays he, which is according to Primitive Truth, teacheth us, 
that no City is ever free from Labour and Affliction, if any mortal 
Man, and not God himſelf, be the Lord of it. VVhereby it ſeems, 
he knew by the Scr.ptures, which he calls primitive Truth; that the 
State of the Jews, in the good Days of Samuel, was a Theocracy; and 
what Miſchiefs Samuel told them, would follow their having a King, 
viz. Such a King, as was to rule them after the manner of the Orien- 
tal Kings their Neighbours. And Czſar too, when Anthony. put the 
Crown upon his Head, ſending it to the Capitol, had learned to ſay, 
Solum Jovem Romanorum Regem eſſe ; as Cicero, Paterculus, and Cafius do 
all teſtifie. | 

58. The ſame Plato de Leg. would have his City divided into twelve 
Tribes; as was the Nation of the Jews. And both Lycurgus and. He, 
that the Fields and Houſes, ſhould be divided among the Citizens by 
Lot: as was the Land of Canaan. And becauſe it is ſaid, that Foſhua 
caſt. the Lots before the Lord, Ch. 8. 10. and Prov. 16 33. that the diſ- 
poſal hereof is of the Lord: therefore Plato de Leg. 15. faith tov, 
Yuas x ον, av Orcs, that God himſelf, is the Diſpoſer of the 
Lot. | | 

59. The Inheritance, if there were no Sons, by the Moſaick Law, 
was to pals to the Daughters; if no Daughters, to. the Father's Bre- 
thren ; if none, to the Grandfather's Brethren ; if none, to the next 
Kinſman, Numb. 27. 8.--11. And the Rule preſcribed in the twelve 
Tables, is much the ſame, Ju/t. Inſt. L.3. tit. 1, 2. And adopted Chile 
dren had the ſame Right in both theſe Nations. 2284 

60. God, the better to ſhew, how much he abhorred Murther, com- 
manded, that a Beaſt, if he killed a Man, ſhould be put to Death, Ex. 21. 
28. Agd Plato ordains the ſame. The Puniſhment of Corporal Injuries 
was like for like, Ex. 21.23.25. And Pena ex Lege duodecim Tabula- 
rum propter Membrum ruptum, Talio erat, Juſt. Inſt. I. 4. tit. 4. But if Sa- 
tisfaction was given by a Fine; it was to be ſet by the Judges, Ex. 21. 
22. And ſo ſays Sextus Cæcilius in Aul. Gel. 21.1. Nolo hic ignores, banc 
quoq; ipſam Talionem ad eſtimat ionem Fudicis redigi, neceſſarid ſolitam. And 
in caſe of Damage done by a Beaſt, there is the like agreement be- 
tween the Law, Ex. 21.35, 36. and that of the twelve Tables, Sz Equus 
calcitroſus calce percuſſerit , aut Bos cornu petere ſolitus, cornu petierit, 
no x dedantur. 4 | 


5x. Drunkenneſs, by which a Man puts himſelf into a Condition of 
being injurious to himſelf and others; is often branded and puniſhed 


in the Scriptures. And Nadab and Abihu, profaning the Divine Ser- 


vice, when they were drunk, were ſtruck dead. Upon which G 
that 
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that Command was given, Lev. 10. 9. Do not drink Wine nor ſtrong. 
Drink, when ye go into the Tabernacle of the Congregation, leaſt ye 
die. And Plato informs us, de Leg. 2. that by the Law of the Carthagi- 
niaus, no man that was to enter upon an Office, or Buſineſs of Moment, 
miglit ſo much as taſte any Wine. VVhich was alſo, in part reſembled 
by another of Lycurgus; and by Plato, much recommended. The Diete. 
tick Laws, Lev. 11, were likewiſe imitated T the ſame Lycurgus ; who 
is ſaid by Plutarch, to have regulated the Lacedæmonians, both in the 
Quality and Quantity of their Food, preſcriptis Obſoniis atque Epulis. 
62. The Law of Moſes, Deut. 25. 5. which permits a Man to ma 
his Brother's VVidow, where there is no Heir, was imitated by Solon, 
who permitted a young Woman of Fortune, if her Husband proved im- 
potent, to lie with his next Kinſman. Yet allowed any Man, that ſeized 
an Adulterer, after the Example of Phineas, forthwith to kill him. And 
puniſhed Inceſt, ſays Cicero, ſupremo ſupplicio, as Moſes did. And both 
theſe Crimes, and Sodomy, were puniſhed with the like Severity by the 
Julian Law. Juft. Inſtit. L. 4.7. 18. Lycurgus alſo forbad the Spartans to 
joyn in Marriage with any Strangers: As Moſes did the Jews, with any of 
the Nations round about. And the Degrees of Affinity prohibited in Mar- 
riage, and that, ſecundum Jus vetus Romanum, Juſt, Inſt. L. 1. T. 10. 

are much the ſame with thoſe ſet down in the Moſaick Law. 

63. The ſtealing of Lands, by a Man's removing his Neighbour's 
Land-mark, was prohibited by Plato de Leg. 8. almoſt in the ſame Words 
as by Moſes. A Thief, if the Theft was found in his hand, was required to 
reſtore double, Ex. 22. 4. In like manner, Solon, ſays A. Gell. 11. 8. Sul 
lege in Fures, dupli pzna vindicandum exiſtimavit. And Plato preſcribes 
the like Puniſhment. But if the Thief had not wherewithal to do this, 
he was to be ſold, Ex. 22. 3. And, ſays A.Ge/l. 20. 1. Lex duodecim Ta- 
bularum, Furem in ſervitutem tradit, The Divine Law, Ex. 22. 2, 3. will 
have no Blood ſhed for a Thief, if killed in the Act, before Sun: riſing. 
So Plato, if any one ſhould kill a Nocturnal Thief, would have it to be 
no Crime. And ſo the Decemviri, Gel. ib. Furem tum demum occidi permi- 

ſerunt, i cum faceret Furtam, Nox eſſet. 

64. The giving of a falſe Teſtimony, was to be puniſhed by the Rule 
of Retaliation, Płut. 19. 16-19. And the ancient Romans, A. Gel. 20.1. 
uſed to caſt one convicted of a falſe Teſtimony (I ſuppoſe only in a Ca- 

pital Caſe) from the Tarpeian Rock. But the Greeks, thinking as it feems, 
that God, by the third Command, had reſerved to himſelf the Puniſhment 
. of this Crime: no Legiſlator among them, for a long time, took farther 
notice of it, than to hold the Criminal in Diſgrace. Charondas the Cata- 
ya lays, Pol. 3. 10. being the firſt that ordained a 
Ulct. «4 
65. We are commanded to love our Neighbour as our ſelves. And 
Plato de Leg. 5. adviſes his Citizens, to abhor all blind and partial Self- 
love. The Jews were required, Deut. 14. 1. Not to uſe, after the manner 
of other Nations, that fooliſh and hypocritical Shew of Love, in cutting 
themſelves for the Dead. And it was one of Solons Laws, Cicero de Leg. 
2. Mulieres ge nas ne radunto, neve Leſſum ſuneris ergo habento, Lycurgys 
to prevent Covetouſneſs, ſuffered the Currency of no Gold nor Silver 
Coin, but only ſuch as was made of Iron. Plato, though he allows of 
both, yet of no more than is neceſſary for daily Uſe. Very agreeable, 
not only to what is required of all Men, Make not haſte to be rich ; but 
Pits | | a 
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of Kings in particular, Deut. 17.17. Not very much to multiply to 
themſelves Silver and Gold. And as all lending upon Uſe to the Poor, 
and with Extortion unto any, was forbid to the Jes; ſo among the anci- 
ent Perſians, Greeks and Romans, ſo long as they continued Virtuous ; no- 
thing could be more odious, in it (elf, or for the Conſequences of it; as is 
teſtified by Appian, and ather grave Authors. OE Pri 
66. It was required of the Jews, that all Cauſes relating to any of their 


Laws, too difficult for inferiour Courts, ſhould be finally heard and de- 


termined, either by the Sentence of Moſes and the 70 Elders, Ex. 18. 26. 
and Numb. I I. 16, 17. or by other Supream Judges, after his Death, 
Deut. 17. 9, 10. Which was alſo imitated by Hippodamus the Mileſian 
who ordained, ſays Ariſtotle, Pol. 2. 6. among other things of great Mo- 
ment, One Chief Court of Juſtice ; to which all ſuch Cauſes, as ſeemed 
in any other, to be ill decided, ſhould come by Appeal. And, Nemo tam 
integram poteſtatem in Judiciis habere debet, quin ab eo provocare liceat ; was 
Mecenas's Advice to Auguſtus. 25 | 

67. Theſe Judges were to adminiſter Juſtice indifferently unto all: e- 


ſpecially to the Widow and Fatherleſs ; and to the Stranger. Of the 


former, God is pleaſed to ſay, Ex. 22. 23. That if, being afflicted, they 
cry unto him, he would certainly hear their Cry. Which taught Plato in 
like manner to ſay of God, ®vazE 9iapipay rr. yimera, That he 
becomes an eximious Guardian to the Afflicted. Of the Later, the 
Jews are commanded, Ex. 22.21, Not to vex or oppreſs, a Stranger : 


remarked, as to ſay, that of all Injuries, thoſe done to Strangers, 527 «s 
Oer & vn. Titepoy Nv, God took * particular Care to re- 
venge. ad 


68. Now from the foregoing Inſtances, theſe things are very plain : That 


2 great Number of Particulars, contained in the Holy Scriptures ; have 
been reported, not by a few, but by many, and thoſe of divers Nations. 
Not by mean Men, but ſuch as in their own time and Countrey, were of 
the beſt Underſtanding and Fame. That they have not only reported 
them, as Things Univerſally known, and acknowledged to be true : but 


alſo, that they looked upon them as Examples, right worthy of their I 


mitation. As in Poetry and Hiſtory ; ſo in Things of the greateſt Mo- 


ment, the Rules-of Virtue and good Government. Thoſe Rules, on the 


Fueceſs whereof, they could not but alſo ſee, their own Glory to depend, as 
nell as the Peace and Happineſs of their Countrey. And therefore it is 
3s plain, that notwithſtanding the Imperfect Account they had of theſe 
Rules ; yet in making choice of them for the aforeſaid Ends, the greateſt 
they could at propoſe to themſelves : they ſhewed a Belief, of their being, 
of all they had met with, the moſt Excellent, and as the Fews pretended, 
of a Divine Original. 
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and ſo Ex. 23.9. and elſewhere. VVhich the ſame Philoſopher ſo well 
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CHAP, III. 


Of the TRUTH and EXCELLENCY o 


the Hebrew Code, as they appear in it ſelf, 
And firſt, if we conſider the WRITERS, 1 


whom we are beholden for it. 


1. O Book was ever ſo well writ, but through Ill Will, or Miſ-ur. 

derſtanding, it has been undervalued. And fo it fares with the 
Bible it ſelf. As Bad Men take it to be their Intereſt, ſo Witty Men, 
their Reputation, to make it a Fable. And they who are weak, learn to 
ſay, as others do. Some, from the Matter, others, from the Style, Me. 
thod, or on ſome other account, either tax it with Falſhood, or think 
meanly of it. And ſome, only becauſe it is become Cheap and Com- 
mon. As moſt People admire the Tail of a Glo-worm, which js 
a rare Sight; more than they do the Sun, which ſhines upon them e. 
very Day. 

2. Nevertheleſs, we have ſeen the Opinion, which the VViſeſt Part 
of the Heathen World have ever had of it; and particularly, of the Old 
Teſtament. And if we look upon this Book, not by Report, or in broken 
Parcels, as they did; but as we have it in our Hands Entire : nothing 
can command a greater Veneration. Provided, that with due regard and 
judgment we peruſe the ſame. | 

3. And firſt, the Truth hereof, may be looked upon as undoubted, 
were it for no other Reaſon, but the great Antiquity of thoſe Writers, 
above all others, to whom we are 125 whether at the firſt or ſecond 
hand, for the Contents hereof. Among prophane Authors, of whoſe 
Writings we have any Memorials, now extant ; Sanchuniathon, the Phe- 
nic ian Hiſtorian, about the time of Sampſon, and above 300 Years ater 
Moſes, is the moſt ancient. And if we have any true Remains of Orphew 
among the Greets; yet he lived much about the fame time, with that 
Hiſtorian, After whom, there is none extant before Homer; later than 
David, by ſome Years. Nor had they any certain Account of Things, 
28 Juſtin, Martyr, Africanus, and others obſerve, before the Olympiads; 
inſtituted in the time of Cz2iah, King of Judah, 700 Years after Moſes. 
VVho lived, ſays Cl. Alexandrinus, not only before the Earlieſt V Vriters 
among the Gentiles, but moſt of their Gods. And of the Romans, Liv 
tells us, /z6, 6. that there was very little Writing among them, for ſome 
Centuries after the Building of the City. In which time, Una fuit cuſte- 
dia, fidelis memoria Rerum Geſtarum, The Books therefore of the Old 


Teſtament, and eſpecially thoſe of the Pentateuch, the Foundation upon 
which all the reſt are built; being of that Antiquity, as to precede all 
the Hiſtory of the Heathen World; and much more all their Fables: ws 
have reaſon, were it from hence alone, to look upon them as the Records 
of ſincere and honeſt Truth. All Fables, being the Corruption, or Diſguiſe 
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of true and plain Hiſtory precedent to them. 


CnAr. III. from the WRITERS hereof. 


4. we are next to conſider, That Maſes living neater the Beginning of 
Things, than any other known Writer; and within the time of Longe- 


vity: had hereby the greater advantage for the recording of Truth. 
For if we compare the Age of the Autediluvian Patriarchs, with the 
time of their Birth; it appears, that in the Conveyance of the Sacred 
Tradition from Adam to Noah, there was but one Remove interp6ſed. 


For as Enos lived and converſed with his Grandfather: Adam, near 700 


Years; ſo Noah with Enos above fourſcore. And as Enoch converſed with 
Adam, above 300 Years ſo Noah with Enoch, one and thirty. Beſides 
whom, Noah alſo lived with Cainan, 179 years; with Maha/aleel, 234; 
with Jared, 366; with Methuſelah, 595 ; and with his Father Lamech, as 
long. From whoſe concurring Teſtimonies, he could not but receive 


very good aſſurance of the truth of Things from the Beginning. 


5. If again, we compare the Years of Noah after the Flood, and the 
Age of the Poſtdiluviau Patriarchs, with the time of their Birth, unto 
Moſes : it appeats firſt, that Abraham lived with Noah 57 Years. So that 
in the Tradition of the Sacred Story, from Adam to Abraham, there were 
but two Removes interpoſed, v7z. either by Euos or Enoch, and by Noah. 
And beſides Noah, Abraham alſolived with Nine more of the Poſtdiluviar 
Patriarchs ; and of theſe, with Sem himſelf, x75 Years. It is plain too, 
that Jaac lived with Sarah his Mother, 37 Years ; and with Abraham, his 
Father, 75; and Jacob with Haac 1 20, Gen. 35.28. for their full Inſtru- 
ion in all Particulars. And tho Iſaac was 60 Years old, when Jacob 
was born, Gen. 25. 26. yet Sem living 500 Years after the Birth of Ar- 
phaxad, it is evident, that not only Abraham and Jſaac, lived with Sem, 
but Jacob too; no leſs than 50 Years. And Joſeph likewiſe, being born, 
not till the 9 Year of Jacob, as by comparing Gen. 4r. 46, 47. and 45. 
11. and 47. 9. it appears, he was not; died not above 60 Years, or there- 
about before Moſes was born. And therefore lived with many of the 


Poſterity of Levi, one of Jacob's. Sons; and particularly, with Amram, 


Moſes's Father, at leaſt 20 Years. mee 4 
6. Now, as from Adam to Moſes there. were but e; Deſcents; a leſs 
Number than moſt Princes, and ſome private Gentlemen are able to 
ſhew, of their own Anteceſſors : So, from what is before noted, it is very 
plain, That in the Sacred Tradition, there were but Six Removes, vzz. by 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Joſeph and Amram, intervening between A- 
dam and Moſes, And theſe were all of em, either Eminent Prophets, or 
of the Holy Line, to whom more eſpecially God was pleaſed to make 
himſelf known, and all things elſe neceſſary, from the Beginning. And 
the Age of Men beginning conſiderably to be ſhortned about the time of 
Abraham ; that Detect was ſoon over-anſwered, by the Number of Jacob's 
Poſterity : which became a Multitade of Witneſſes, to the Truth of all 
things received from their Predeceſſors, relating to the Creation, and the 
Flood, and the whole Sacred Story. . 
7. It is alſo very reaſonable to believe, that Moſes was not the firſt, who 
uſed Letters: but that the Records of many things were made by Joſeph 
in Egypt, Who can think that Prince, or his Officers, by his Direction, 
could take and keep any tolerable Account of the Stores which were laid 
up in the Seven Years of Plenty, throughout all the Land of Egypt ; or 
of the Conſumption hereof in the Seven Years of Famine, without a 
Regiſtry? Or of the Survey of the whole Countrey, and the Sale and 
Purchace of every Man's Land, without Books or Rolls, fit for theſe 55 
| ES? 
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Uſes 2 And if he had Writing enough, whatever it was, for theſe ; then, 


for any thing contained in the Firſt Book of Moſes. 


8. Nor can it be diſproved, but that ſome ſort of Characters, Literal 
or Verbal, were uſed by the Holy Line from the Beginning. Whereby 
all requiſite Memoirs might be conveyed to Joſeph; and to Moſes, as well 
as by Oral Tradition. And is that, which for preventing of any Error 
or Doubt, in the Account of ſome Particulars, ſeemeth to have been 
neceſſary ; as of the Pedigrees and Ages of the Patriarchs, with the 
time of their Births ; which are all punctually ſet down. And therefore 
the Pedigree from Adam to Noah, Gen. 5. hath this Title prefixed to it; 
This is the Book , Sepher, the Chartule, of the Generations of Adam ; 
as if Moſes had it ready drawn up to his Hand. * 

9. The Account we have of Things before Moſes, is compriſed within 
the Book of Geneſis. The Contents of the other Four Books of the Pen- 
tateuch, are of thoſe Things, whereof Moſes was an Eye-witneſs from firſt 
to laſt. And the Records of all the Five, were of equal Antiquity with 
Himſelf. There are, it's true, ſome Paſſages, which neither Moſes, nor 
any Man of his own time, can be ſuppoſed to have writ. As that, Gen. 
12,6. The Canaanite was then in the Land; The Catalogue of the Kings, 
which are ſaid to reign in Edom, Gen. 36.'31. before there was any King 
in /rae/, That Parentheſis, Num. 2. 3. Now the Man Moſes was very meek, 
above all the Men which were upon the Face of the Earth. That in Deut. 2. 
12. The Children of Eſau drſtroyed the Horims out of Seir, and. dwelt in 
their ſtead; as Iſrael did unto the Land of his ' Poſſeſſion, which the Lord 
gave unto them, And part of the laſt Chapter of the ſame Book; 
which gives an account of the Death and Burial of Moſes, with his Cha- 
rater. But theſe, and ſome few more excepted ; we have no Caule to 
doubt, but that the whole Pentateuch, both the Legiſlative and Hiſtori- 
2 Parts hereof, were recorded by Himſelf, or his Order for the doing 
of it. 

10. Of the Judicial Law, it is expreſly ſaid, Ex. 24. 4. 7. That he 
* wrote it all, together with the Covenant annexed to it, in a Book called 
* The Book of the Covenant: which he alſo then read to the People. Ot 
the reſt of the Law, tis alſo evident, that Moſes wrote it all: both as it 
was by him ſummed up in the Book of Deuteronomy : and the whole Law, 


as delivered in his other four Books at large, called all together, Ihe Boot 


of the Law, Deut. 31. 24. 26. and The Book of the Law of Moſes, Joſh. 23. b. 
Which Titles can have no other meaning, than as aforeſaid. For if Mes 
wrote his own Summary of the Law, with ſome Additions to it, that 15, 
The Book of Deuteronomy, as he did : who can think, he would or could 
omit the Recording of it, as he received it from God Himſelf 2 That it 
was not as neceſfary for him, to take care of the Foundation, as of his own 
Superſtructure ? | | 
11. Nor have we any good ground to doubt, but that the Hiſtorical 
Part of the Pentateuch, was likewiſe wrote by his Direction, in his on 
time, if not by Himſelf, His Recording of ſundry Particulars, is expreſt. 
VVhen Joſhua had fought with Amalek, and beaten them; Moſes had 2 
ſpecial Command, Ex. 17. 14. to write the Memorial of it. VVhen he 
had ſetup the Tabernacle, he was required to take the Sum of the whole 
Camp, from twenty Years old, and upward, Num. x. 2. When God com- 
manded the Seventy Elders to be brought before him, to receive the Spi- 
rit of Government, Num. 11; tho' it is not expreſly ſaid, yet may be 
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gathered from Verſ. 26. That there was a Record then made of that 
Tranſaction. Moſes is alſo ſaid, Num. 33. 2. To write the Goings out 
of the Children of /ſrael, according to their Journeys, by the Com- 
mandment of the Lord. And the Prophetick Song, compoſed by God 
Himſelf, was not only rehearſed by Moſes to the People, but recorded 
with his own Hand, Deut. 31.22. There are alſo ſundry Particulars, as 
the Offering of the twelve Princes for the Tabernacle, Num. 7. the 
Names, lnſtructions, and Acts of the Spies, Num. 13. and many others of 
this Nature ; that 1s, accompanied with that Variety of Places, Per- 
ſons and Things, and of Circumſtances relating to them: that though + 
their being recorded, is not expreſt ; yet no Man can ſuppoſe the Me- 
morial hereof, was left to fluctuate on the uncertain VVaves of Tradi- 
tion. Add hereto, that moſt of the Hiſtorical Part of theſe Books, hav- 
ing ſo natural a Connection with the Legiſlative ; either as the things 
therein mentioned, were preparatory to the giving of the Law, or as they 
explain the Reaſon of ſome Particulars therein, or ſhew the Occaſion of 
ſome Others: It is not conceivable, how Moſes could omit the recor- 
ding of em in this Connection all together. And it is from this near 
and natural Relation between them ; that the Pretace to the Book of 
Deuteronomy, Comprehends em both under the Title of the Law. For 
it is there ſaid; That on this fide Jordan in the Land of Moab, Moſes 
began to declare this Law, ſaying,,The Lord our God ſpake to us in Horeb, &c. 
and fo he continues for Four Chapters, an Introduction of pure Hiſtory, 
before he hath one Word of the Law it ſelf. And it doth not appear, 
but that this very Preface was writ by Moſes, or by his DireCtion, 
as well as the following Hiſtory : whatſoever Spinoſa, or his Oracle, 
Alen Hezra, thought to the contrary. In that the Prepoſition My, ſig- 
nifies as well, Or 125 fide, as Beyond; as doth the Latin Prepofition, Cw ; 
and as is moſt evident from the Context, in Deut. 3. 8. and other Places, 
where the ſame Word is uſed, and cannot ſignifie, Beyond, but, On this 
ſide ; as our Engliſh Tranſlators have alſo truly rendered it in the faid 
preface. And tho we ſhould ſuppoſe this Preface to be writ by ſome 
other ancient Hebrew after Moſes ; yet it is manifeſt, that he compre- 
hends the large Hiſtory of Four Chapters, under the Title of Law. So 
then, by the Book of the Law, which Moſes commanded the Levites, to- 
put by the ſide of the Ark, Deut. 31.26. and whtreof mention is made 
2 Chron, 17. 9. and in other Texts, and in 2 Mings 23. 21. called, The 
Book of the Covenant : ve are to underſtand, the whole Pentateuch. And 
therefore to conclude, that the Contents hereof, excepting a few Paſſa- 
ges inſerted afterwards by ſome other Sacred Pen, were all recorded in 
Moſes's time. ö N 
12. The Book of Foſbua is probably ſuppoſed by Abravanel, Pref. in 
Joſh. to be writ by Samael. That it was writ before David's time, is ar- 
gued from Ch. 15. 63. where the Jebuſites are ſaid to dwell at Jeruſalem, 
with the Children of Judah, who could not drive them out. Whereas 
David, 2 Sam. 5. 7, 8, 9. actually overcame them, and took their Fort. 
The ſame Samuel is likewiſe thought to be the Author of the Books of 
Judges, and Ruth. The Prophet Jeremy, of the Books of Samuel and 
of the Aings. Exra, by ſome, of the Books of Chronicles. The Book 
called by his own Name, was writ, atleaſt the greater part, by Himlelt ; 
the reſt, by ſome contemporary Prophet. And Nehemiah doubtleſs, wrote 
his own Story. For the Pedigree ſet down, Ch. 12. unto Jadduah, gf 
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ſed to be the High Prieſt who met Alexander in his Paſſage unto Perſa, 
is inſerted by another Hand. As is alſo another Hiſtorical Paſſage from 
Verſ. 43. to the End of the ſame Chapter. That the Prophet Haggai 
or Zechari, wrote the Book of Eſther, is not unlikely. And the Prophet 
Iſaiah, the Book of Job. The Author's alluding to the Sun's ſtanding 
ſtill in the time of Joſbua, Ch. 9. 7. ſhews, it could not be writ by Ms. 
ſes. And his making uſe of the Chaldean Aſtronomy ; that it was writ 
after Solomon had introduced that Learning. David, and other Sacred 
Poets, wrote their own Pſalms : tho' it appears by ſome of em, that 
they were not put together, as we have em, until after the Captivity, 
Solomon, not only his own Song ; but his own Proverbs ; or that the 
were dictated by him. For they are not ſaid, to be collected from Tra- 
dition, but copied out, Ch. 25. 1. And no doubt too, the Book of Eccleſi. 
aſtes; tho' Grotius, from ſome Chaldaick Words therein, thought other- 
wiſe. But that King, medling with the Chaldean Learning, might affe& 
ſome Exotick Words, as well as Religion. All the Prophets, from firſt 
tolaſt, wrote or dictated their own Prophecies. And Jeremy, his Book of 
Lamentations, 

13. Now, as the Compoſers of moſt of theſe Books, are known to us: 
ſo, whoever were the Authors of the reſt ; or of the Paſſages after- 
wards inſerted into any of em: Thus much is certain, that the Particulars 
herein contained, were put from time to time, as they were tranſacted, 


into the Publick Records. For firſt, in the Book of Joſhua, ſome things 


are Recorded upon his Special Command: as the Deſcription of the Ho- 
Iv Land in Seven Parts in a Book. Which Book he alſo made uſe of in 


ividing the Land by Lot, Ch. 18. and 19. And ſome things were writ- , 


ten with his own Hand; as the Sermon he preached to the People, Ch. 14. 
and the Covenant he thereupon made with em, Verſ. 26. Nor can we 
think with any Senſe, but that all other Particulars contained in this 
Book being mixed with Circumſtances, and the Names of Perſons and 
Places, in fo great Variety; mult of neceſhty be regiſtred, as they were 
tranſacted. And it ſeems to me moſt likely, that the Book of Jaſber, 
mentioned Ch, 10, 18. was the Journal of the Acts of Joſhua, out of 
which Samuel extracted this Book. The Books likewiſe of the Judzes, of 
Ruth, and of Samuel, are for the ſame Reaſon as that of Joſhua, to be e- 
ſteemed Extracts of the Publick Records; tho' the Hiſtorians do not 
tell us they are. But he who wrote the Books of the Kings, frequently 
Cites the ſaid Records, unto which he all along refers his Readers. That 
as many as would, might examine by the Records themſelves, the 


Truth of what he thence extracted. The very Title of the Books of 


Chronicles, Dibre Haiamim, that is, The Words of Days; ſhews, that 
they were taken from the Publick Journals, wherein every thing was ſet 
down, day by day, as it was tranſacted. To which Journals, the Au- 
thor of theſe Books, doth likewiſe often refer. Toone, under the Titk 
of The Book of the Kings of Iſrael : and to another, which he calls, The 
Book of the. Kings of Judah and Iſrael. By which Books, are not meant 
the Canonical Books we now have; but the Publick Journals of thoſe 
Kings; as by comparing 2 Chron. 33. 18. with 2 Tings 21. and ſome & 
ther References, is very evident. Both Daniel and Ezra, together with 
their own Acts, recite ſeveral Decrees taken from the Publick Records of 


the Babylonian and Perſian Kings. Whereunto likewiſe the Ane 
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mim, Num. 27. 21. that is, of perfect Underitanding, ſo far as appertain- 
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of the Book of Eſther, Chapter 2. 23. and Chapter 10. 2. ſeems 


to refer the Reader, as to the Original „ from whence it was col- 
leted. - «6:2 | | 

14. It is further certain, that the Perſons, to whom the Regiſtry . 
and Cuſtody of theſe and other publick Records, was committed, 
were the Prieſts and Prophets. It was the Office, which anciently 
belonged to the Roman Pontiffs, As alſo to the Chief Prieſts in E- 
gypt, and in moſt other Nations. And that among the Jews, it be- 
longed to the Perſons aforeſaid, is affirmed by Joſephus, in his Book 
againſt Appion; where he would be ſure, not to be. miſtaken. 
There was alſo a Deſignation hereof to the Prieſts, when Moſes, de- 
livered the Book of the Law into their Hands, Deut. 3 1. 9. And the 
Kings were required to take their Copies, from the Original, in-the 
Cuſtody of the Prieſts, Deut. 17. 18. And what was done then by 
Moſes, was an Example and V Varrant unto all future Times, in that 
Nation. And was that which naturally accompanied: the Supremacy 
of the Prieſthood in that Commonwealth: which continued from 


the Death of MAvſes, until by Divine Authority, it was transferred to 


their Kings. Unto whom, ſome of the Peſts, were then alſo Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. Nor did the Kingly Office, vacate that of the 
Prieſts aforeſaid. | 

15. And that the Prophets had alſo the ſame Office, appears, partly, 
In that many, and perhaps, moſt of em, were: themſelves of the 
Prieſthood. And 'partly, in that they either wrote, or dictated 
their own Prophecies : many of 'em intermixed with State-Hiſtory, 
and all of 'em having relation to the Publick. But chiefly, from the 
Reference we find made, by the Author of the Chronicles, unto ſe- 
veral of their Journals. For the Acts of David, to the Journals of 
Samuel, Nathan and Gad For the Acts of Solomon, to thoſe of Na- 
than, Ahijah, and Iddo: For the Acts of Ahijah, to that of Iddo For 
the Acts of Jehoſhaphat, to that of Jehu the Son of Fanani For the 
Acts of Rehoboam, to thoſe of Shemaia and Iddo; and for the Acts of 
Uzziah and Hezekiah, to that of Iſaiah ; all of em Contemporaries 
with the Kings, whoſe Acts they undertook to record. 

16. It is alſo manifeſt, that theſe Perſons were every way qualified for 
the due .Performance of the ſaid Office. For in a Commonwealth, 


wherein there were no Laws, nor any Parts of their Government, 


but what were incorporated into their Religion : what could be more 
proper, than for the Prieſts to have the Conſervation of theſe Laws? 
and the Regiſtring of all Publick Affairs, which could be no other 
than ſuch as had Relation to theſe Laws, that is, to their Religion: 
And being moreover, it was one part of their Office, To teach the People 
their Duty, Mal. 2.6,7. And to fit as Judges in the Supream Court of Ju- 


' dicature,vzz. that unto which all Inferiour Courts made their Appeals, Deut. 


17.8.--13. they were hereby obliged to record all Proceedings, and to 
make their Obſervation of the King's and Peoples Conformity or Con- 
tradition to the Law, and of whatſoever followed thereupon. - Nor were 
they barely put into their Office, but Anointed and Conſecrated to it, 
Ex. 28.41. By virtue whereof, as many of them as religiouſly: obſerved 
the Law, were undoubtedly bleit with Wiſdom and great Integrity. E- 
ſpecially the H. Prieſts, who had alſo the Judgment of Urim and 7 hum- 
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ed to their Charge. Unto which it was fo inſeparably annexed, that 
even in our Saviour's time, when the J7ewiſß State was fo far corrupted, 
that the High Prieſthood it ſelf Was bought and fold: Caiaphas then 
prophetically adviſed the ranſoming of the whole Nation, by the 
Death of one Man. So that the H. Prieſts, and the reſt in their Place, 
were all of them, as I may fay, Prophets in Ordinary: endowed with 
a Spirit of diſcerning, not only Truth from Falſhood, but what was fit. 
teſt, as ſerving moſt for God's Honour, either to be omitted, or put in- 
to the Sacred Record. 

17. The Prophets ſo called, were qualified by their extraordinary 
Commiſſion, Whereupon they abandoned all Worldly Satisfaction, and 
devoted themſelves entirely to the Service and Honour of God. Moſes 
ſo wiſe a Man, bred up at Court, and. the adopted Son of Pharaoh's 
Davghter, might eaſily have ſucceeded in the Kingdom: but we know 
his Choice. And the Prophets after him, took him for their Pattern, 

How ſimple was their Food? a few Loaves, Biskets and Honey, tho 
ſent from a King, 1 Ain. 14.3. yet were not improper ; becauſe preſen- 
ted to a Prophet. Nor was that of the Baptiſt, much unlike, Locuſts 
and Honey. How mean was their Cloathing ? a fort of courſe Hairy 
Stuff, was that they all wore. Therefore Zechary, Ch. 13. 4. tells the 
Jews, that the Prophets ſhould be aſhamed of their Viſions, neither ſhould 
they wear a rough Garment to deceive. And 7ſaiah, Ch. 20. 2. is bid 
to looſe his Sackcloth from of his Loins : which it ſeems he com- 
monly wore, tho a Courtier, and Prince of the Blood Royal. And 
therefore alſo the Baptiſt, is ſaid to be cloathed in Camels Hair. And 
their Dwelling was anſwerable : a Bed, a Table, a Stool and a Can- 
dleſtick, were all the Furniture of Eliſpab's Palace; a little Chamber, 
built him by a rich Shunamite on the Town-Wall, 2 Ain. 4. 10. Not 
for any want of Reſpect, as appears, Verſ. 16. but becauſe ſhe knew 
it would pleaſe him beſt, But 'for the moſt part, they were ill-dealt 
withal, and deſpiſed. Upon the Delivery of their Meſlage from God, 
they were often mocked and miſ-uſed, 2 Chroy. 36. 16. and malict- 
ouſly perſecuted, Mat. 5. 12. Micajah and Jeremy were ſent to Pri- 
ſon, and ſorely afflicted. Elijah and Eliſha, threatned, and ſought to 
be killed. Zechariah actually ſtoned to Death. And a great many of them 
at the Command of Jezebel, ſlain with the Sword. Nor was there 
a Wicked King, but had his Hands in their Blood. Death too, 
was the Doom of every falſe Prophet. And the true Prophet, it 
diſobedient, was in great danger; as appears from Jonah; and the Man 
of God that was lain by a Lion near Bethel, x Ain. 13. 26. and the 
Warning given to Jeremy, Ch. 1. 17. Be not diſmaied at their Faces, 
"left I confound thee before them. So that to be a Prophet, was to 
be poor, ' hated, contemptible, and liable unto Martyrdom. Unto all 
which, nothing could be a Counterpoize, but a Divine Commiſſion, and 
their preferring the Honour- and Favour of God, before all other 
things. In doing this, their Courage became Invincible. With this 
Authority, aod theſe Ends, Ezekie/'s Forehead, is as an Adamant hal- 
der than Flint, Cb. 2. 9. And Jeremy, as an Iron Pillar and Brazen Malls 
againſt the whole Land, Ch. 1. 18. Feroboam is foretold the Ruin of his 
Houle, in his own Court, Amos 7. 13. Ahab, to his Face, Where Dogs 
licked the Blood of Naboth, ſhall Dogs lick thy Blood, even thine, 1 Kin. 
21. 19. Theſe were the Perſons, who were taught, neither to flatter, nor 

to 
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to fear any Man; but to ſpeak the naked Truth; and who were im- 
loyed, in pening their own Prophecies, and the Sacred Story. And 
that they uſed the ſame religious Care, in writing, as they did in ſpeak- 
ing the Truth: is ſo far further evident, as the Reaſon for their ſo do- 
ing, was the ſtronger. For if it was of ſo great a Moment, that 
nothing but Truth, ſhould by them be ſpoken : how much rather, with 
reſpect to all other Nations, and future Ages, that nothing but Truth 
ſhould be recorded? | | | 
18. And their Writings have alt the Marks of Truth, that can be de- 
fired. In their Account of Time, an Eſſential Part of good Hiſtory, 
the Jews were very punctual. This appears, partly, from their Calen- 
dar. Whereof Scaliger, de Emend. Temp. hath this Elogy ; Methogym 


Comput? Tudaici, argutiſſimam & elegantiſſimam eſſe, nemo harum rerum Pau- * 


I peritior, inficiabitur. For which, Calviſius, in his Prolegomena, 
gives this Reaſon ; Nemo enim noſtrorum Aſtronomorum, Motum Longitudi- 
a Lung d Sole æquabilem, eadem facilitate Tabulis comprehendere potuit. 
And partly, from the Examples we have in Scripture, of the Care that 
was taken in this Particular. Moſes hath ſet down, doubtleſs, as it was 
left recorded by the Patriarchs, not only the Year wherein the Flood 
hapned, but the Month and the very. Day, v7z. in the Gooth Year of Noahs 


Life, in the 2d Month, in the 17th day of the Month, Gen. 7. 11. 'Tis - 


faid, Ex. 12.41. that at the end of 430 Years, that is, from Abraham's 
firll going to dwell out of his own Countrey ; the ſelt-ſame day, it 
came to paſs, that all the Hoſts of the Lord went out from the Land 
of Egypt. In Num. 1. 1. That the Militia was muſtered in the firſt Day, 
of the 2 Month, in the 24 Year after the Hraelites were come out 
of Egypt. In Deut. 1. 3. That Moſes began to declare the Law contain- 
ed in that Book, in the 407th Year, in the 1174 Month, and the Firſt 
Day of the Month. In Joſh. 4. 19. That the People came up out of 
Jordan, on the 10th Day of the Firſt Month; that is, of the 41/7 Year. 
In 1 Ain. 6. 1. That Solomon began to build the Temple in the 24 Month 
of the 480th Lear. The Years of the Judges and Kings, are all along 
expreſt. And in the Preface to every Prophetick Book, fave one or 
two, we are told in whoſe Reigns the following Prophecies were ſpo- 
ken. Sometimes the Month and Day are ſet down. And Zechary 
and Fzekiel, are very particular, as to molt of their Prophecies. Which 
Examples ſuffice to ſhew, that they obſerved a moſt exact Chronology 


in all their Journals, tho with them, it be now loit ; ſo much only ex- 


cepted, as is preſerved in the Scriptures. | | 
19. They were alſo very exact in their Pedigrees, above any other 
Nation. To ſhew this, two Inſtances alone will ſuffice. That in Num. 
1.18. 46. where 'tis ſaid, that the whole Camp, conſiſting of above 
600000 muſtered Men, declared their Pedigrees, after their Families, by 
the Houſe of their Fathers. The other, in 1 Chroz. 9. 1. where it is al- 
| lo ſaid, That all Jrael were reckoned by Genealogies, written in the 
Book of the Kings of /ſrael and Judah. And therefore where-ever we 
meet with any which ſeemeto be imperfect; we are to look upon 
them, only as Abſtracts of thoſe, which were regiſtred at large in the 
laid Journal-Book. | 0 1 
20. The Account which they give of things, is likewiſe, as often as 
is neceſſary, very particular. Such is that of the Tabernacle, Ex. 25, 


&c, Of the Elevation, and Reſting of the Cloud upon it, Nam. 9. 15. 
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to the end. Of the Borders of the Holy Land, Num. 34. Of the Bor- 
ders and Situation of the Lands allotted to the ſeveral Tribes, 70/5. 13. 
to 19. And Ch. 17. 8, 9. tis ſaid, that Manaſſeh had the Land of Tappua; 
but that Tappua, on the Border of Manaſſeb, belonged to Ephraim; and 
that certain Cities of Ephraim, were among the Cities of Manaſſeh. 
As ſome Towns here in Eng/and, which belong to one County, are 
ſituate in another. An hiſtorical Point, which no Fabulator, would 
have thought of. The miraculous Overthrow of the Philiſtins, by 
Jonat han s means, is introduced with ſo punctual a Deſcription of the 
Two Rocks between the Paſſes, x Sam. 14. 4, 5. as gives it the Natural 
Face of a true Hiſtory. And every where elſe , the Account of 
Things, is ſo far exact, as to ſhew, the Authors did not report 
them by gueſs, but had a certain Knowledge of what they wrote. 

21. The fame is further manifeſt, from their way of writing, with a 
peculiar ſort of Simplicity, not to be met with in any other Books. 
Jacob's Sons tell Joſeph's Steward, Gen. 44. 9, 10. With whomſoever of 
us the Cup is found, let him die, and we will be my Lord's Bondmen, 
The Steward replies, Let it be according to your Words, He with 
* whom it is found, ſhall be my Servant, and ye ſhall be blameleſ, 
Which Reply, tho' not at all according to their Words, yet was 
according to their Senſe, That whoever was guilty, they were content- 
ed, ſhould be puniſhed. *Ye ſhall be fold unto your Enemies, fays 
* Moſes, Deut. 28. 68. for Bondmen and Bondwomen, and no Man ſhall 
buy you. That is, as the baſeſt of Slaves, ye ſhall be often cheapned, 
and bought laſt. * Ye have ſlain my Father's Sons, ſays Jotham to the 
*Shechemites, Judg. 9. 18. Threeſcore and ten Perſons, upon one Stone. 
Tho' himſelf, one of that Number, had made his Eſcape. And yet he ſpake 
truly. His Buſineſs not being to count 70, but to tell them of their Crime, 
Which was, their Intent to have ſlain himſelf, - as well as the reſt : and 
was all one in the ſight of God, from whom he now ſpake to them, 
as if they had actually done it. In which, and many other like Paſſa- 
ges, the Sacred Writers, from a Conſcience of their own Sincerity, 
where the Senſe ſufficed, ſhew a Neglect of that Preciſeneſs in 
Words, which Knaves and Tellers of Tales, think themſelves obli- 
ged to uſe. 

22. Without any affected refining upon any Man's Saying. When 
Pharaoh asked Jacob, How old art thou? he anſwered, The Days of the 
Tears of my Pilgrimage, are an hundred and thirty Tears ; few and evil 
have the Days of the Tears of my Life been, and have not attained 
unto the er of the Tears of the Life of my Fathers, in the Da)s 

grimage, Gen. 47. 9. A Romancer would, no doubt, have 

furniſned the Father of the Twelve Patriarchs, and of the Lord of 
Egypt, with another ſort of Speech. But Moſes judged it beſt, to give 
us the plain Man's own Words, as he received them recorded by 
Joſeph, who heard him ſpeak them. VVhen Joab had ſlain 44/alom, the 
Hiſtorian invents not a gaudy Paraphraſe upon David's Paſiion ; but 
tells us, 2 Sam. 18. 33. 1hat as he went ups into the Chamber over tht 
Gate, he wept, and ſaid, O my Son Abſalom, my Son, my Son Abſalom, 
would God I had died for thee, O Abſalom, my Son, my Son. Extreme 
natural, and no queſtion but the very VVords of that affectionate King. 
VVhen Adoxijah was brought from the Altar before King Solimos, 
1 Xin, 1.53. ſhould we not have had a Dialogue between the . 
g | thers? 
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thers? No: the Hiſtorian only tells us, That Solomon ſaid unto 
him, Go to thine Houſe. And if ve conſider the Wiſdom of 
that Prince, they were, no queſtion, the very Words, and all that 
een i557 13:81 TO OT SIC 5 
: 8. ithour interlacing their Story, with Matters which have no re- 
lation to it: Or with any Critical Remarks of their own. Both which 
are frequently done by Profane Writers of the beſt Note. But if. 
they inſert any, they are ſuch as are pertinent, and meerly Hiſtori- 
cal. After the Lightening and Hail, Ex. 9. Moſes, between his Pro- 
miſe, to pray for Pharaoh and his performance of it , inſerts 
this Parentheſis: And the Flax and the Barley were ſmitten, for the 
Barley was in the Ear, and the Flax was bolled: but the Wheat and 
the Rye were not ſmitten, for they were not grown up. A Paſlage fo 
plainly, but punctually brought in, as it much illuſtrates the Majeſty and 
Truth of that Hiſtory. | 

24. Without any Pomp, or intent to amplifie : tho” upon Arguments 
of that nature, as would have tempted any other Writers to it. Of 
Three Judges together, we are only told their Names, how long they 
judged, what Children they had, and where they were buried. 
For nothing further being fit to be recorded of them ; the Holy Wri- 
ter, would not, like moſt Hiſtory-mongers, try his Skill to make up 
their Story. The Account of Men and Things for 1600 Years be- 
fore the Flood, is all comprized in the firſt Six Chapters of Geneſis. 


A certain Argument, that the Author was fo far from improving his 


Invention, tho' in ſo large a Field: as both to keep ſtrictly to 
what was delivered to him for undoubted Truth: and to omit a 
great many Particulars, which, as a Prophet, he faw unneceſlary ta. be 
made known to us. So likewiſe the Story of the Kings of Judah and 
ſſrael, filling, no doubt, many Volumes of the publick Journals: Yer 
being ſelected, according to the ſame Prophetick Judgment, is all redu- 
ced unto three or four ſmall Books. 

25. Without any vain Repetitions. Some things are thought to be 
repeated, which are not; as what relates to Mankind in Gen. 1. For as 
the 265% Verſe, declares God's Eternal Decree ; ſo the 27th, 28th, the 
Execution of it. The bringing of Water out of a Rock, ſeems to he 
related by the fame Hiſtorian, both in Ex. 17, and in Num. 20. but 
was indeed performed twice: firſt at Rephidim, and. afterwards in the 
VVilderneſs of Zi». And ſome things, tho' they are repeated, yet 
not vainly, but with great Reaſon for it. In Ex. 12. 42. the pre- 
ſent, and all future Ages, are twice admoniſhed, to make ſpecial Ob- 
ſervation of the Night, in which the Children of Jſrae! marched out 
of Egypt. The Parts and Furniture of the Tabernacle, are thrice enu- 
merated ; when commanded to be made, Ex. 25, Cc. when performed, 
Ch. 36. and when erected, Ch. alt. And all is ſaid to be done, with this 
frequent Addition, As the Lord commanded Moſes, Theſe, and other 
like Repetitions, being uſed, the better to repreſent , either the 
Majeſty of the Law-giver, or the Certainty and VVeight of what 
is ſpoken of. | | | „ 

26. And without any Impropriety of Speech. Poets, and other in- 
ventive Writers, while they are ſtudying of Words; many times forget 
that Aptitude, in their Conceits, which a Reader, but of ordinary 
ment looks for: | 


Ac: 


Judg- 
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ſays Homer of his Alexander; whom in the fame Breath, he makes 
like a God, yet afraid of Achilles. 


"Nut & vas emmy, L reihe, naps E pp, 
O thou falſe-hearted Piece of Impudence ; 


. 
ſays Achilles to Agamemnon. Let Achilles be Homer's Hero, or what 
you will more ;. the Language is abſurdly feigned to be given by one ( 
Confederate Prince to another, and the General of the Army. t 

| t 
| 4 It ſhall be ſaid hereafter, This is the Man's Tomb, | 
| Or Tor apic-dVorra xgrimTaYs ©ai9 jm ExTtwp, - [ 
| Who, tho ſo valiant, yet was ſlain by the Iluſtrious Hector; n 
| { 
| as that Captain ſtiles himſelf, Whom Virgil alſo thought he might imi- { 

tate, where he makes his Hero, ridiculouſly to begin a Story of K 
| himſelf, with Sum pius Eneas. li 
| 27. But the Language of the Scripture is every where proper. Even G 
| there, where it ſeems to be otherwiſe. David ſeems, E.. 86. 2. to ſpeak d 
as Virgil's Aneas; Preſerve my Soul, for I am holy. But David doth not 1 
make a Narrative, but a Plea. Nor is the Word, Chaſid, well tranſl Ir 
| ted, Holy. The primary. and proper Senſe hereof being, Merciful, ur 
| And fo David ſpeaketh properly and ſtrongly ; Wilt thou not be merciful e\ 
| unt&me, who haſt taught me to be merciful unto others? Joſhua is intro- th 
| duced, ſaying, Sun, ſtand thou ſtill. And very properly: foraſmuch as m 
= - what he ſaid, was in the hearing of all the People, Ch. 10. 12. to whole WW he 
[> beſt Underſtanding, it behoved him to ſpeak. VVhereas, had he faid, 
Earth, ſtand thou till; to them, it had been perſe& Gibberiſh. Nei- Wi 
ther can any Man prove the contrary, but that the Sun did thereupon ing 
4 really ſtand ſtill: that is, ceaſe for a time, from the Rotation 51, 
1 it hath upon its own Axis ; whereby the Earth alſo ſtood his 
| ſtill. God faith, Gen. 9. 13. J do ſet my Bow in the Clouds ma 
for a token of the Covenant, between Me and the Earth, And not Na 
improperly. For the Verb is uſed in the Preſent Tenſe, 7 do, and tha 


not, Iwill; as if the Rainbow had never been before ſeen. Nor can 
any Proof be brought from the Doctrine of Meteors, that the Rain- 
z bow was indeed ever ſeen before the Flood. We ſee, de facto, that 
there. are a thouſand Clouds for one Rainbow. And it is likely, that 
before the Flood, the Atmoſphere, and the Clouds therein, were of 
that nature, as never to produce that, which they now do fo ſeldom. 
'Tis faid, Gen. 6. 6. That it repented the Lord that he had made Man, and 
it grieved him at his heart. And very properly: for it is ſpoken unto 
Mankind; and therefore to the meaneſt Capacity, after the manner 
of Men. They who are unlearned, have no critical Thoughts about 
: ſuch Expreſſions ; and therefore cannot be offended at them. And 
they who think they have Wit to remark them, ſhould alſo have 
| Wit to think, in what ſenſe they are uſed. And to know, that it 
| they would have God to ſpeak adequately to his Nature ; he mull 
| 


not ſpeak at all, either to plain Men, or to Philoſophers. For, 28 
| | we 


os 
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we cannot make, ſo neither can we underſtand, any Words, but ſuch 
as anſwer to our Conceptions of Things. But no Man, can have ar 
adequate Conception of the Divine Nature. And every where elſe, 
what is fpoken, is done with the greateſt Propriety : whether by 
Men, one to another; or by Men , unto God ; or by God, unto 
Men. | 
28. In Gen. 24. we have the moſt proper Language of a faithful 
Servant. In 2 Ain. 5. 13. of Servants very diſcreet and modeſt. What 
can be liker, to a Deviliſh Wit, than what is faid, Ger. 39. 14, &c. 
Or by another of the kind, 1 Xin. 21. 7. What fitter, to be put into 
the Mouth of a cunning old Trot, 2 Sam. 14. 4. Or more becoming 
that of a VVoman truly wiſe, 1 Sam. 25. 24. In Gen. 44. 18, Sc. we 
have a very humble and diſcreet - Petition. In Joſh. 22. 22. to 29. a 
prudent Vindication made by Brethren. In 1 Sam. 24. 9. the like, 
made by a Subject. And Judg. 11. 15. a ſtout and rational Remon- 
ſtrance to an Enemy. In Num. 17. 12, 13. we have the VVords of a 
ſtomachful People. In 1 Ain. 12. 16. thoſe of a Railing Mob. And 
Ruth 1.16, 17. of a moſt Generous and Rare Friend. VVhat can be ſaid 
liker to a Cowardly Huff, than that in 2 Ain. 18. 10, &c. Or to a bold 
General, than in 2 Sam. 19. 5. The Counſel given, Gen. 41. 33, &c. was 
done with equal Underſtanding and Modeſty. And the Speech in 2 Sam. 
17.7, Sc. was the beſt contrived of the kind that was ever ſpoke. 
In all which Examples, the Language being ſo natural, unaffected and 
unſtudied ; nothing can be plainer, than that the Sacred Writers did 
every where ſet them down, as they found them in the Records of 
their own Nation: and that theſe Records were alſo faithfully 
ys by the Patriarchs, High Prieſts, and other Prophets intruſted 
erein. | 
29. David's Pſalms, being moſt of them Prayers, were compoſed 
with a Stile, fit for a Solemn Addreſs unto God. Yet agreeably vary- 
ing with the Subject Matter, and the Condition he was in. In the 
51// Pfalm, tis very humble and grave; ſuted to the Greatneſs of 
his Requeſts, and the weighty Reaſons he preſents them withal. One 
may take more Pleaſure, upon obſerving in the 119th Plalm, the 
Natural and Fervent Strains of a Man entirely devoted unto God: 
than in all the feigned and forced Periods of the moſt Celebrated 
Poet. The 104th Pſalm, is an excellent Epitome of Natural Hiſtory : 
delivered with exact Method; and elegantly, yet freely and unaffe- 
ctedly expreſt: ſo as to be fit for the Uſe of plain Men, as well as 
Scholars. There is not a clearer Demonſtration in Euclid, than that 
ſhort one, Pſ.94.9 Nor a more curious Epiphonema, in any Orator 
or Poet, than that wherewith the 144 Pfalm concludeth. f 
30. And becauſe he was a Prophet, as well as a Poet ; in many of 
his Pſalms he ſoars very high; as in the 18, 45, 46, 139, and others. 
As Deborah doth in her Song, whereon ſhe rides, upon the Over- 
throw of Siſera, as on a Triumphal Chariot. And moſt of the Pro- 
phets, and prophetick Parts of Scripture, wherein God ſpeaketh unto 
Men; are very ſingular, for the Elegancy, Significancy, and Majeſty 
of the Stile. From whence; more Noble Examples of all the Tropes 
and Figures, uſed by the beſt Orators, may be taken, than from any 
other Books whatſoever. As would better appear, could we diſcern 


all the Proprieties of the Eaſtern Languages, wherein much of their 
| a Y y Beau- 
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Beauty lies. And in particular, the Significancy of the Hebrew Verbs, 


by virtue of their Conjugations; above what is performed in the Greek 
and Latin by Compoſition. 

31. The Prophets, being of different Education and Temper, and 
living in Times, not always alike: received and delivered their Mef. 
ſage in as many kinds of Oratory. Being choſen in this Variety, 
that nothing might be wanting, which could be reaſonably done, to 
prevail with that Stubborn People, to whom they were ſent. Their 
Meſſage was adorned, for the moſt part, either with Variety of Me. 
taphors and Alegories, or Myſterious Viſions. Partly, for that moſt 


People are wrought more upon by Similitudes, than down-right 


Truth. Partly, becauſe this way, all that was fit to be ſaid at once, 
was brought into a narrow Compaſs 3 more becoming the Deity, 
than a long Speech. God tells the Jews, 2 Ain. 21. 13. I will wipe 
Jeruſalem, as a Man wipeth a Diſh, wiping it, and turning it upfide 
dows. In which few VVords, there is more cutting Oratory, than in 
a whole Philippick. And becauſe ſometimes the Offender ſhould be ſelf. 
condemned ; as Ahab was by the Parable of one of the Sons of the 
Prophets; and David, by that of Nathan. Or becauſe, ſometimes that 
aſter they had been long obſtinate ; they deſerved not to be ſpoken to in 
plain Language. Nor was it without a Deſign, for the better Safe- 

ard of the Sacred Text : which no Impoſtors, when they under- 

ood it not, would po about to corrupt. And till the time of their ful- 
filling, to keep, not only Men, but the VVorld above us, ignorant of 
their Intent in ſome things. | 

32, When the Prophets ſpeak of themſelves, how meekly is it? Moſes 
excuſeth himſelf, as being flow of Speech. Iſaiah trembleth, becauſe 
he was a Man of unclean Lips, Jeremy could not ſpeak, for be 
was a Child. David a Worm, and no Man. But when they ſpeak 
as from God, the plaineſt of them, have Expreſſions above them- 
ſelves. The Lion hath roared, who will not fear 2 the Lord God hath ſpo- 
ken, who can but prophefie > Amos 3.8. Wheſe Height, ſays God of the 
Amorites, Ch. 2.9. was like the Height of the Cedars, and he was ſtrong 
as the Oaks : yet I deſtroyed his Fruit from above, and his Roots from be- 
neath! Sayings much too great for a Herdiman, had he not been a 
Prophet. Jeremiah, tho' bred up in the Countrey, yet his Stile is 
many times extraordinary. 7s Ephraim my dear Son? Is he a pleaſant 
Child 2 for fince I ſpake againſt him, I do earneſtly remember him til: 
Therefore my Bowels are troubled for him, I will ſurely have mercy upon 
him, ſaith the Lord, Ch. 31. 20. than which, nothing could be ſpoken 
more tenderly, by a God unto Man. Nor any thing better, to exprels 
the Decree of Vindictive Juſtice, than what is ſaid of Conzah, Ch. 22, 
24. As T live, ſaith the Lord, tho he were the Signet upon my Right Hand, 
yet would I pluck him thence. Nor could the Execution of the like ju- 
ſtice, be repreſented by a more lively Scene, than that in Ezek. 27. Of 
one of greater Majeſty, than that in Jer. 25. 15.to 33. How plainly, 


and like a meer Shepherd, does Jacol ſpeak his own VVords unto 


Pharaoh 2 Gen. 47. 9. How Elegantly, the VVords of God, in his Pro- 
— a —_ Ch. 49. How wiſely, Fotham, in his Prophetick Curle ? 
Z. 9. 8. 
33. The Prophetick Stile, in which Things to come are ſpoken 


of in the Preſent and Preter Tenſe, as if they were already come to 


pals: 
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s: was never ſo muell as imitated, either by the Oracular Prieſts, 
or any other ſort of Men. But was made uſe of by God, at once to 
repreſent the Infallibility of his Preſcience, and the Immutability of his 
Decrees. | 

34. Neither is the Altitude of the Metaphors, and other Elegancies 
therein uſed, equalled by auy Poet. The Book of Job, I take to be, 
neither a Hiſtory, as ſome do, nor a Parable, as ſome others: But a 
Divine Viſion, made to the Prophet 7/aiah ; and grounded upon the 
real Story of Job. As was Ezekiel's Prophetick Jeruſalem and Temple, on 
the Real. And in length, exceeds not much the Revelation made to 
St. John. VVhich Book, eſpecially toward the latter End, where God 
himſelf ſpeaketh, and reads a moſt methodick and Noble Lecture of 
Natural Hiſtory, hath no whliere a Match. Nor the Song of Solomon; 
another Divine Viſion ; wherein that King is made to amplifie upon 
the Allegory of Matrimonial Love between God and his Church. 
Grounded on the Words of Moſes, Deut. 7.6, 7, 8. and emphatically car- 
ried on by ſundry of the Prophets. By Feremy, Ch. 2. 2. and 3. 1. 
By Ezekiel, Ch. 16. and Ch. 23. By Hof. Ch. 1. 2. and Ch. 3. 1. By Malachi, 
Ch. 2.11. And by his Father David, in the 45th Pſalm, Entituled, 4 
Song of Loves. Nor the Song which God gave to Moſes, to teach the 
Children of 7/racl, Deut. 32. To the Meaſure whereof, a Pindarick Ode, if 
one may gueſs, comes the neareſt, But the Senſe and Stile, are inimitable. 
That one Expreſſion of David, Pſal. 113. Who is like unto the Lord 
our God 2 who humbleth himſelf, to behold the things that are done in Hea- 


ven : Or, that of the Prophet Jaiab, Ch. 66. Heaven is my Throne, and 


Earth is my Footſtool : are either of them greater, than any thing in 
Homer, and all other Poets put together. 

35. The Majeſty wherewith Moſes expreſſeth God's ſetling the Laws 
of Nature, Let there be Light, and there was Light; and ſo in the 
other Five Days Work: as it was obſerved by Galen; fo by Dionyſius 
Longinus, a better Judge of Stile, was much admird. But no Man e- 
ver had an Original Thought of thoſe VVords, or any like them, 
but only Moſes, to whom they were Divinely given. Nor has ary 
Monarch, or other Legiſlator, dared to copy the Stile, wherewith 
God gave his Laws unto Men. Since then, the Authors of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, whenever they are the Voice of God, do always 
ſpeak with ſo great Propriety ; and many times ſo much above the 
Ability, or Preſumption of any Man: it is evident, that they have not 
impoſed upon us, but have recorded as their own , and other 
* VVords, ſo thoſe of God himſelf, with the greateſt Sincerity and 

rutn, | 

36. The Truth of the Old Teſtament Scriptures, is further evident 
from the Authors; in that they every where agree together: Both in 
what they write, and in the Ends they herein propoſe unto themſelves. 
Some ſeeming contradictions are to be met with : and they do but 
ſeem to be ſuch. As in mentioning the ſame Place, or Perſon, by ſe- 
veral Names. So the City, which in Joſhua is called Leſbem, in the 
Book of Judges, is called Laiſh. And the fame Man, who in 2 Sam. 
6. 6. is called Nachon ; in 1 Chron. 13.9. is called, Chidon. Or in uſing 
of Round Numbers, without the Fraction belonging to them: as the 72; 
are commonly called the 70 Elders. Yet ſome Learned Men, have re- 
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courſe hither ſometimes, when there is no need. Deus [ſraetitis denun- 
ciat, ſays the Primate Uſher, eos quadraginta annos erraturos: Numero Ve 
delicet rotundo, pro aunis 39. Tis true, that from the time of that Doom, 
Num. 32. 1 3. they wandered but 39 Years. But we are to begin our 
Reckoning, from their coming out of EHyt; from which time, they 
had already wandered a whole Year ; which God tells them they ſhould 
make 40; and ſo they did. Or elſe, from an Error in the Scribe. The 
firſt-born of the Families of the Levites, being numbered, Num. 3. the 
Gerſhomites are reckoned, 7500; the Kohathztes, 8600; and the Merarites, 
6200; which together, make 22300. Vet Verſ. 39. they are ſaid to be 
in all, but 22000. Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, with ſome, that ſo great 4 
Fraction as 30o, was left out, but only to expreſs a round Number? When, 
I think, 'tis plain, that in one of the firſt Copies, in the Number of the 
Gerſhomites, 7, by an eaſie Miſtake of the Scribe, was put for 5, that 
is, 500, for 200, which makes the Sum equal. So Ahaziah is ſaid, 
2 Chron. 22. 2. to be 42 years old, when he begun to reign. Whereas, 
his Father, when he died, was but 40, Ch. 21. 20. The Scribe therefore 
miſtook Mem for Caph, which makes 22. Or it may be from ſome He- 
braiſm, whereby a Word is taken in a ſenſe, different from what is under- 
ſtood by it in other Languages: as in giving the Name of Sons, to the 
Poſterity at the greateſt diſtance. So Maacha, 1 Hin. 15. 10. is called 
the Mother of 4/a, but was his Grandmother. The Daughters of Ze- 
lophehad, are called the Daughters of Manaſſeh, though four Generations 
came between them. Or from miſ-tranflating the Hebrew Text. S0 
the t wo Pillars in the Porch of Solomon's Temple, in our Engliſh Bible, 
x Kin. 7.15. are truly ſaid to be each 18 Cubits high. But in 2 Chroy, 
3-15. are falſely faid to be 35 Cubits high. For in the Hebrew, they are 
ſaid to be 35 Cubits in length. Which, with half a Cubit, for the Baſs, 
here omitted, added to each; maketh 36 Cubits truly and properly the 
Length of both together. But cannot be ſaid to be the Heighth 
of both together, unleſs one had been ſet upon the top of the o- 
ther, Or from the compendious way of Writing, uſed throughout the 
Sacred Hiſtory. VVhich, in recording the remarkable Tranſactions of 
4000 years, in ſo ſmall a Compaſs, muſt needs omit a VVorld of Parti- 
culars, every where, as not abſolutely neceſſary to be mentioned. We 
*are verily guilty, ſay the Sons of Jacob, Gen. 42. 21. concerning our 
Brother; in that we ſaw the Anguiſh of his Soul, when he beſought us, 
and we would not hear. Yet in Gen. 37. to which this refers, we have 
not a Word of Joſeph's Supplication to them. So Deut. 5. 29. Moſes re- 
cites a Speech, formerly ſpoken by God of the Children of 1ſrael, 0 
that there were ſuch a heart in them! yet is it no where elſe recorded, but 
here. So likewiſe, when Solomon confined Shimei to Jeruſalem, 1 Hin. 2. 
tis evident, Yerſ. 42. 43. That Shimei, not only promiſed, but took an 
Oath to obey. Yet in the Recital of what paſſed between So/omon and 
Shimei, upon that Confinement, Verſ. 38. we have not a Word of his Oath, 
but only of his Promiſe. In like manner, it would be hard to reconcile 
the Reigns of the Kings of Hrael and Judah,to Chronology ; except we ſup- 
pole; tho the Scripture is herein filent, ſome of the Sons to reign for {ome 
time with their Fathers, as was, and is uſual, in ſome Kingdoms, and as Solo- 
mon did with David, and Jehoram with Jehoſhaphat. Upon the Return of 
the Jews from the Babylonian Captivity, the Number of thoſe who were 
Regiſtred, is ſaid, both in Ezra 2. 64. and in Nehem. 7. 66. to be * 
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vet the Numbers of the ſeveral Families put together, make, according 
to Exra, but 29818 3 to Nehemiah, 31031. Both which latte p Numbers. 
being ſo very different from the former; it is impoſſible to be a Miſtake 
in the Author, or in any Tranſcriber that could but count . And 


thereſore the Number of 42360, is to be underſtood, as made up, either 


out of the Ten Tribes, tho not reckoned by their Families; or of 
thoſe, who, though of the holy Seed, yet could not ſhew their Pedigrees, 


or ſome other way. And the Numbers alſo of the ſeveral Famili@s, as ſet 


Jown in Nehemiah, differing ſo very much from thoſe in Ezra : ſhews 
they were taken from two ſeveral Regiſtries; varied upon ſome good and 
reaſonable Ground, tho* not mentioned. And the Sincerity of theſe 
two excellent Men, is the more apparent ; in giving us the Copies of two 
differing Records as they found them. Joie | 

37. But the Fancy which ſome Men have, of I know not what Con- 
traditions, ariſes from no Cauſe, ſo much, as the undue Obſervation of 
the Sacred Story. From the time of Jacob's coming with his Children 
into Egypt, to their going out from thence, were about 215 Years. 
Yet tis ſaid, Ex. 1 2. 40. That the ſojourning of the Children of Iſrael, who 
dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years. And very truly. For firſt, by the Children 
of Iſrael, we are to underitand, with the Septuagint, Them and their 


Fathers. The fame Stile as is uſed Gen. 46. And tweſe are the Names of 


the Children of Iſrael, which came into Egypt, Jacob and his Sons. We 
are then to account from Abraham, who firſt began to ſojourn, or to 


dwell out of his own Countrey. Next, it is not ſaid, That the Children 


of Iſrael ſojourned in Egypt 430 Years, as is falſely read in our former 
Tranſlation ; but that they ſojourned 430 years: and ſo it may eaſily be 
computed, they did. For from the time that God firſt called Abraham, to 
ſojourn out of his own Countrey, where we are to begin ; unto the Birth 
of Iſaac, were 25 years, Gen. 12. 4. and 21. 5. From thence, to the 
Birth of Jacob, 60 years, Gen. 25. 26. From thence to the Birth of Jo- 
ſeph, 91 years, Gen. 41. and 46, 47. and 45. 11. and 47. 9. From thence, 
to the Death of Joſeph, 110 Years, Gen. 50. 22. From thence, to the 
Birth of Moſes, tho the Scripture is ſilent, yet we may reaſonably reckon 
64 Years : becauſe he is ſaid to be born in the Reign of a new King who 
knew not Joſeph, Ex. 1. 8. and 2. 2. From whence, to the marching of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt, were 80 Years, Ex.7.7.in all 430. Wherein was 
alſo fulfilled the Promiſe, Gen. 15. 13, 14. That after 400 Years, they 
ſhould come out with great Subſtance. Which came to paſs, about 
the 2 * Year after the Promiſe was made, Gen. 1 2. 4. 15, 16, 16. com- 
pared. | 

38. The Age wherein the Levites were to officiate in the Service of 
the Tabernacle, * was appointed, Num. 4. 3. from 30 Years, to 50. But 
Chapt. 8. 24. the Age is ſet from 25. to 50. Yet without any Contra- 


diction. For it is plain, that they are two diſtinct Precepts, each of them 


having its proper Title. The former, preſcribes the Age of 30, ad faci- 
endam Funitionem : the latter, the Age of 25, ad ſubminiſtandum Miniſteri- 
wn e Nax, ſignifying, not only militare, but turmatim concurrere or Sub- 
miniſtrare. So that from 25, it ſeems they ſerved a ſort of Apprenticeſhip 
until 30. =, 

39. Tis faid, Joſh. 15. 63. That the Jebufites dwelt with the Children 


of Judah at Jeruſalem, unto the time when that Book was writ. Let 


Chap. 18.28. Jeruſalem is reckoned as part of the Inheritance of the 
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Children of Benjamin. And ſo it was too; the Tribe of Benjamin, he. 
ing an Appendent to that of Judah ; and ſome part of both th 
Tribes, having their Co-habitation in that City. Thoſe of Judah, as ir 
ſeems, iff that part only, or chiefly, which was built upon Mount Zjzy 
eſpecially called, The City of David; albeit Jergſalem gave name to the 
whole Pile of Building: as in common Speech, London doth to Weſtmiy. 
ſter. 
40. Pavid is ſaid, 2 Sam. 24. 24. to buy the Threſhing-floor of Aray. 
na, with the Oxen and threſhing Inſtruments, for 50 Shekels of Silver. 
In x Chron. 21. 25. he is ſaid to buy the Place of the Threſhing- floor, for 
600 Shekels of Gold. But firſt, we need not to read, 50 Shekels of 
Silver. P), ſignifying any fort of Money, Silver or Gold. For tho 
Verſ. 22. of that 2 1 Chapter, we read in our Engliſh Bible, For 1. 
full Price: in the Hebrew it is, For the full Money: by which Money, 
Gold is certainly meant, as comparing Verſ. 22. 24, 25. together, is ap- 
parent: yet is it the ſame Word, which in Samuel is rendred, Silver, 
We are next to obſerve, that the Author of the Book 1 Writing 
not one Word of the Temple, or of the Ground whereqn it was to be 
built: tells us only the Price of the Threſhing- floor for the Altar, and 
what was there withal neceſſary for the Sacriſjces David was about to «>. 
fer. But the Author of the Chronicles, giving us an Account of 
both, tells us the Price of the whole, viz. of the Floor, and of the Place 
or large Parcel of Land helonging to it: as is clear from Chapter 

2.8. ä 
41. In 1 Ain. 6. 1. the Hiſtorian ſaith, that Solomon began to build the 
Temple in the 480th year, after the Children of Jrael marched out «f 
Egypt. Which appears, ſays Spinoſa, by the Book of Judges, to be much 
too little a Space. But of ſome Parts of that greater Space he would 
have, he only makes his Conjectures. And of tome, he is certainly out, 
As in aſſigning 20 Years to Sampſon, diſtin from the 40 Years of Op- 
preſſion by the Philiſtins. Whereas his 20 Years were included within 
the ſaid 30. And therefore that which was ſoretold of him, Judg. 13. 15. 
was only, that he ſhould begin to deliver //rae! out of the Hands of the 
Philiſtines. And Chap. 15. 20. tis expreſly faid, That he judged Ila 
20 years in the days of the Pliliſtines: that is, in the Days, wherein the 
Philiſtins were Lords of Judea. So alfo, in accounting the 18 Years 0 
Opprellion by the Ammonites, diſtinctly from the 22 Years d 
Fair's Government. VVho, though he is ſaid, to judge, yet not 
deliver /ſrae/l, VVe are therefore, to include the 18 within 
the 22. 
42. Nor is there any good Reaſon for accounting the times of Ser 
tude, diſtinct from thoſe of Liberty. In reckoning the Years of tit 
Reign of King Charles the Second, do we not in all publick Records, bt 
- gin trom his Father's Death, tacking the Years of his Baniſhment, t0 
thoſe wherein he actually reigned 2 So when Othniel had ſubdu'd the Kiny 
of Meſopotamia, tis ſaid, That the Land had reſt forty Tears, In whit 
40 Years, the 8 precedent Years of Oppreilion by that King, are to be 
included. The Learned Primate of Armagh, makes his Compute, not b) 
reading Forty Years, as in our Engliſh Bibles ; but in the Fortieth Yea! 
that is, from the time, wherein Jo/hua firſt gave them reſt. The Cardinil 
Number being here put, as he ſuppoſeth, for the Ordinal : which, tis tru 
the Hebrews never uſe farther than the Number Ten. But here it cat 
not 
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not be ſo. For then the Particle à, which ſtands for the Prephſition Ini; 
ſhould have been put before the Number, as it is in Deut x. 3. where the 
ſame Cardinal Number, is indeed put for the Ordinal; and not 
have been omitted, as it is in this Place, and throughout the 
Book. | | n 

43. It ſeems therefore to me, that the Hiſtorian, in uſing the Car- 
dinal Number, as ſuch, and not for the Ordinal ; tacks the times of Ser- 
vitude all along, unto thoſe of Liberty. And fo the 480 years aforcſaid, 
are eaſily computed thus, viz. From the marching of the Iſraelites out of 
Egypt, to their firſt Reſt by Joſhua, were 46 years, Num. 1.1. and 13. 23. 
and Joſh. 14. 7. 10. From thence, to the Death of Joſhua, 20; to that 
of Eleazer, 5; to that of Othniel, 40 ; to that of Ehud, and of Shamgar 
after him, 80.; to that of Deborah, 40; to that of Gideon, 40; to that of 
Alimelech, 3; raghat of Tola, 23 to that of Jair, 22; to that of Jeph- 
tha, 6; to that of Iban, 7; to that of Elon, 10; to that of Aldon, 8; 
to that of Eli, 40; to Samuel's Victory over the Philiſtins, 20; to Saul's 
Anointing, 6 + to the Death of Saul, 20; to that of David, 40; to the 
building of the Temple, 4; In all, 480. 

44. Tis f1id, 1 Sam. 7.13. That the Hand of the Lord, from thencefor- 
ward, was againſt the Philiſtines, all the Days of Samuel. Yet the 1ſrae- 
lites were by them ſorely oppreſſed in the Reign of Saul, Samuel yet living: 
Which Spingſa will have to be a Contradiction. But without any ground. 
For whereas it is ſaid, AZ the Days of Samuel: it is not to be underſtood, 
of Samuel's Lite, but of his Government; that is, until Saul was made 
King. The ſame Phraſe, as that uſed, Judg. 15. 20. where Sampſon is ſaid, 
To judge Iſrael in the days of the Philiſtins. | 

45. The ſame Spimoſe, will have the Account of David's Reception in- 
to Saul's Court, to be given in the Firſt Book of Samuc!, by two Hiſto- 
rians, who contradict one another. One of them ſuppoſing him to be 
called thither, upon the Advice of Saul's Servants, Ch. 16. 18. The other, 
upon occaſion of his being ſent by his Father, to his Brethren in Saul's 
Camp, Ch. 17. 17. Which is all mere Blunder; from his not obſerving in 
Verſ. 15. That David went and returned from Saul, after thg firſt time he 
came to Court, to feed his Father's. Sheep at Bethlehem. Whereby it is 
evident, he was twice called to Court, upon the two Occaſions ſet down, 
by one and the ſame Hiſtorian. 

46. The ſame Spinofa tells us, That when David brought up the Ark 
from Xirjath-Fearim, 2 Sam. 6. 2. the Name of that Place is omitted in the 
Text: Nemo, 1ays he, hic non videre poteſt, locum quo iverant, nempe Kirjat- 
Jearim, unde Arcam auferrent, eſſe omiſſum. Whereas he palpably miſquotes 
the Text, in leaving out Baale, another Name of the ſaid Town; as is e- 
vident from t Chron. 13.6. 

47. The ſame Spino/a, quotes Joſephus to tell us, that the Prophet Eze- 
kiel foretold, That Zedekiah ſhould not ſee Babylon. Which, ſaith Spinaſa, 
we find not in the Book of Ezekzel's Prophecy, which we have; but the 
contrary, that he was carried Captive thither. But ail this came, for 
want of reading his Bible. By which, he might have known, without go- 
ing to Joſepbus, that tho' he was indeed carried to Babylon, as Ezetiel fore- 
told, Ch. 17. yet he faw it not: becauſe his Eyes were put out betore he 
came thither, Jer. 9.7. According to the wonderful Prediction of the ſame 
Prophet Ezekiel, Chap. 12. 13. That the ſaid King ſhould not fee Babylon, 


tho he ſhouid die there. 
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43. This ſame Spiroſa, will have the Prophets to contradict one ano- 
ther, in their Doctrine, as well as Predictions. Becauſe Jeremy tells us, Chap, 
32. 18, That God viſiteth the Iniguity of the Fathers upon the Children, But 
Exel. Chap. 18. 20. That the Son ſhall not bear the Iniquity of the Father, 
But the Soul that finneth, ſhall die. But this Man, conſidered not, That 
Jeremy ſpeaketh, of what God himſelf doth ſometimes in his Providence; 
and for Fhich, we have God's own Words in the Second Command. 
Whereas Ezekiel ſpeaketh, of what God had commanded the Jews to do in 
the Courſe of Juſtice, by an expreſs Law, Deut. 24. 16. So little Reaſon 
have we to regard the Criticiſms of ſo vain a Writer. On thecontrary, we 
have agree deal of reaſon to contemplate the Wiſdom of God, in condu- 
ing the Sacred V Vriters, even in thoſe Particulars, wherein they ſeem to 
interfere one with another. For had every thing been clear. and evident, 
at the firſt ſight ; we muſt immediately have aſlented tEthem, whether 
we would or no. But by theſe, he gives occaſion ta Reaſon, Induſlry, 
Humility, to exert themſelves. Dealing with Man as an Under- 
landing and Improveable Creature; He propoſeth Truth, as in the 
End attainable ; but not without ſome Difficulties, in our VVay 
tO It. | 
49. But if in the darkeſt Parts of the Scriptures, Truth appears : 
how like the Sun at Noon-day, does it every where elſe ſhine forth? 
While the Sacred Writers, whether of the Hiſtory, or the Doctrine 


therein contained, do all along give their confirming Evidence one 


to another. VVhich conſtrained Syinoſa himſelf, to conclude abſo- 
lutely, Totam Legem Divinam, quam Scriptura docet, incorruptam ad no- 
ſtras manus perveniſſe. And to add, Et præter hæc, alia ſunt, de qui- 
bus non 3 dubitare; quin bona fide nobis ſint tradita ; nempe ſun- 
ma Hiſtoriarum Scripture, quia notiſima omnibus fuerunt, Which I men- 
tion, not for that we need his Teſtimony, or think it of any Value: 


but to ſhew, that Truth will dazle the boldeſt Enemy, when it looks him 


in the Face. 

50. There is that dependance of one thing on another through- 
out the OldgTeſtament ; and thoſe frequent References to precedent 
Times; by thoſe which both Immediately and Remotely follow: 
that it is impoſſible, any thing ſhould be delivered down, through 
all Ages with greater Certainty. In Deuteronomy, Moſes epitomizes 
the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers ; and appeals to the 
Elders and People, for the Truth of all the Great Things therein 
contained, as tranſacted before their Eyes, in the Forty Years paſt. 
The 24th Chapter of Joſhna, is a brief Rehearſal of the Moſaick 
Hiſtory. And the References therein made, to the Authority of 
Moſes, are fo frequent; that the whole Book is but the fulfilling, of 


what that Great Prophet had commanded, ſhould be done. In the 


Book of Judges, Chapter 2. 7. 12. Chapt. 6. 8. and Chapt. 10. 11, 
It. The People are put in remembrance of the Great Works, God 
had done for them; as yet freſh, and not to be denied. And Chapt. 


12. Jephtha gives an Hiſtorical Account of Things, for the ſpace o 
Three Hundred Years back, viz. From the Marching of the Hraelites 


out of Egyyt, to his own time: and appeals to the King of the 4m- 


monites for the Truth of all. The 12th Chapter of the tirſt Book of 


Samuel, mentions ſome Pallages of the Moſaick Hiſtory, and a good 
part of the Book of Judges. The 2 Sam. 7. 10, 11. and 1 Chron. 17 2 
| make 
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make that Reference to the Afflicted State of the Jews, in the time 
of the Judges, as is ſuitable to the Story and Series of that Book. 
Solomon's Excellent Prayer, at the Dedication of the Temple, has 
relation, not only to the Hiſtory of his Father, but to much of 
the Pentateuch. And the Levites, in another excellent Prayer of 
theirs, Nehem. 9. give the Summ of the Hiſtory of the Pentateuch , 
of the Book of Joſhua, and of the Judges, In no leſs than Three 
or Four and twenty Pſalms, are ſhort References made to ſome 

rt or other of the Sacred Story. Beſides which, the 1057h, is an 
Abſtract of the V Vhole, from Abraham, to the coming of the V, 
raelites into Canaan. The 106th, another, from their coming out of 


Egypt, throughout the Time of the Judges. And the 78th, ano-. 


ther, from the*ſame Epocha, to the Reign of David. In moſt of 
which, mention is made of the wonderful VVorks of God. But of 
none, more often, than that Golden Chain of Miracles, upon the 
Deliverance of the 7ſraelites out of Egypt. Mentioned over and over, 
in all the Hiſtorical Books, by David in his Pſalms, and by moſt of the 
Prophets. | 

51. There is alſo an excellent Agreement in thoſe Narratives, which 
are given us, by diſtinct Authors at large. In 1 Sam. 31. and 1 Chroy. 10. 
the Authors give an account of the ſame Tranſaction; differing in 
ſome - V Vords, eſpecially in the latter part: but agreeing in Senſe, 
without the leaſt Contradiction. The only particular, wherein they 
ſeem to interlere; is, in what is ſaid of Saul, when he was ſlain. 
In Samuel, as above, Yerſ. 10. tis ſaid, That the Philiſtins put his 
Armour in the Houſe of Aſhteroth, and-faſtened his Body to the Wall 
of Bethſhan. In the Chronicles, That they put his Armour, in the 


Houſe of their Gods, and faſtened his Head in the Temple of Dagon. 


And both very truly. The former, not gainſaying, but enly omit- 
ting, the Diſpoſal of his Head; the latter, of his Body. And the Diſ- 
poſal of his Body, by the Men of Jabeth afterwards, is mentioned 
by both of them. Nathan's Meſlage from God to David, and David's 
Prayer of Thankſgiving thereupon, 2 Sam. 7. are both recorded in 
1 Chron. 13. So in 2 Sam. 8. and 1 Chron. 18. In 2 Sam. 10. and 
1 Chron, 19. In 2 Sam. 24. 15. and 1 Chron. 21.414. In 1#in.8. and 
2 Chron. 5.6. we have ſo many ſeveral Hiſtories, given us twice over 
by two Hands. In 2 Kin. 18. 19. In 2 Chron. 32. and J1ſatah 36. 37. 
we have the ſame Hiſtory, given thrice by three Hands. And fo in 
2 Ain. 24. Jeremy zo. and Jeremy 52. All of them agreeing, without 
the leaſt Contradiction in Senſe. And yet, which is eſpecially to be 
noted, with ſome difference in the Words. V Vhereby it 1s evident, 
that the Authors, neither copied one from another, nor from one Ori- 
ginal. For then, as was always done in Tranſcribing ; they would have 
kept ſtrictly, to the fame VVords and Letters to a Tittle. But that 
the Jews had ſeveral Records of the ſame Tranſactions; Iwo 
whereof, were the Originals, from whence theſe Books were ex- 
tracted. 

52, Neither is the Agreement between the Prophets, leſs evident. 
We may not overlook the Similitude of their Exprellions. The Pro- 
phet Jeremy, in a Viſion of the woful Deſolation coming upon the Jews, 


Chapter 4. 23. begins with theſe VVords: I beheld the Earth, and lo, 
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it was without Form, and void The very ſame, wherewith Moſes de- 
ſcribeth the Chaos. In curſing the Day of his Birth, Chapt, 20. 14. 
he ſpeaks very like Jaiab, or what Prophet ſoever was the Author 
of the Book of Fob, Chapter 3. upon the ſame Occaſion. ' In deſcri- 
bing the Bleſſedneſs of the Man, that truſteth in the Lord, he 
{peaks very like to David, in the Firſt Plalm : and ſo in ſundry o- 
ther Places. The Lord, faith Joel, Chapter 2. 13. is gracious and 
merciful, flow to Anger, and of great Kindneſs, and repenteth him of 
the Evil. And ſo doth Jonah, in the very ſame VVords. In 'Pſaln 
46. 10. all Nations are required to pay an awful Reverence to the 
Divine Majeſly, in thoſe VVords, Be Hill, and know that I am God. 
So Habakkuk, Chapter 2. 20. But the Lord is in his Holy Temple, let 
all the Earth keep filence before him. And Zechary, Chapter 2 ; Iz. 
Be filent, O all Fleſh, before the Lord ; for he is raiſed up out of his Hoh 
Habitation, The ſameneſs of which, and many other Expreſſ. ons, argues 
That they were all moved to ſpeak, by one Religious Principle, and Di- 
vine Authority. 

53. But much more, the Conformity of their Doctrine, every where, 
unto the Law of Moſes, and whatſoever is by him ſaid, of the Nature 
of God, and of our Duty to him. This Law, David admired above all 
things: and hath written ſeveral Encomiums upon it. To the Lay, 
and to the Teſtimony, faith [/azah, to the Jews who ſought to Falſe 
Prophets, Chapter 8. 20. Remember the Law of Moſes my Servant, 
with the Statutes and Judgments. Mal. 4. 4. are almolt the concluding 
VVords of that Prophet, and of the Old Teſlament. It was this Law 
which they all read and ſtudied, as David did, Day and Night: 
which they all preached and expounded to the People : by which 
they convinced them of their Crimes, with the Juſtice of their Pu- 
niſhments ; and aſſured them of Mercy upon their Reformation. 
In all which, it was impollible for them, not to tend towards it, 
as their Common Centre. Herein differing infinitely from all the 
Heathen Philoſophers, who either through Ignorance, could not a- 
gree ; or through Emulation, rather. ſtudied to contradict one ano- 
ther. 

54. And as the Higorians and Prophets, all agree, in Truth, as 
their Rule: ſo in the Honour of God, as their great End: That is, 
in magnifying of God in his VVord and VVorks, and nullifying of 
Man. Ot the former, I have given divers Inſtances. And they are 
as ſingular, above all other Writers, in the latter; neither concealing 
nor extenuating the Faults of any. Not thoſe of the People. Under- 
Stand, ſays Moſes, - that the Lord thy God giveth thee not this good 


Land to poſſeſs, for thy Righteouſneſs ; for thou art a ſtiff nected People, 


Deut. 9. 6. A great and everlaſting Diſhonour recorded ot his own Nation. 
Not thoſe of the Prieſts, not of Aaron himſelf, the firſt, and one of 
the beſt. Not of their beſt Kings; David, Hezekiah, Jofiah. The 
firit of whom, was conſtrained by a Divine Impulſe, without which, he 
would never have done it, to compoſe a Penitential Pſalm, to be kept 
among the reit, as a publick and perpetual Record of his Crimes. 


Nor is the Fault of Moſes himſelf, for which he was denied Entrance 
into Canaan, lelt unrecorded. 
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55. It js then very clear, from all that hath been ſajd, That the Sa- 
cred Scribes, were far from intending to give us, a Specimen of their 
VVit, in ſetting forth, either their own Fame, or that of their own Na- 
tion. But on the contrary, were ſo extreamly ſatisſied of the Weight and® 
Excellency of the things they reported, as to conclude the Addition of 
Humane Ornaments, was but to paint the Sun- beams. And all of them 
agreeing herein from firſt to lall : tis a ſtrong Argument, that they were 
not guided by any falſe and mutable Principles of Corrupt Nature; but 
by one eternal Spirit of Truth. 1 | 

56. We may add, that beſides the Witneſs which the Writings of the 
Old Teſtament, bear one to another : They are undeniably authorized 
in thoſe of the New. Both by the Apoſtles, in their Epiſtles, Acts and 
Goſpels ; 1n all which, they are frequently recited : and likewiſe by our 
Bleſſed Saviour himſelf ; by whom, they are both alledged, and imitated. 
He cites much of the Hiſtory ; as of the Flood, the Deſtruction of So- 
dom, Lots Wife, Sc. And many of the Laws; as of Rebellious Chil- 
dren, the Leper's Offering, and ſundry-others. Molt of his preceptive 
Bleſſings, in Matth. 5. are taken from thence. To this Man will J look, 
fays God by //atah, 66. 2. that is poor and of a contrite Spirit. And 
our Saviour, Bleſſed are the poor in 72 ; for theirs is the "Kingdom of 
Heaven, The Meek ſhall inherit the Earth, ſays David, Pſal. 36. 11. And 
our Saviour, Bleſſed are the Meek, for they (hall inherit the Earth, Who . 
ſhall aſcend into the Hill of the Lord ? and who ſhall ſtand in his holy Place? OW 
He that hath clean Hands and a pure Heart, gps David, Pſal. 24. 34. "£0 
And our Saviour, Bleſſed are the Pure in rt, for they ſhall ſee God. 
And the Precept wherewith this Fifth Chapter concludes, Be ye there- 
fore perſect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect; anſu ers to that of Moſes, 
Deut. 18.13. Thou ſhalt be. perfect with the Lord thy God. Of Prophecies, 
he recites ſundry of Himſelf, of his Goſpel, his Apoſtles, the Jews, and 
the Temple. Comprehends all the Sacred Writers, under the Title of 
Moſes and the Prophets. And by expounding E1;h, promiſed in the laſt 
Chapter of Malachi, as meant of John the Baptiſt : lets us know, that 
where the Law and the Old Teſtament ended, there the Goſpel began. 
No Man therefore, can call in queſtion, the Authority of the Old Te- 
ſtament, who owns the New; or the V Viſdom and Sanctity of our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour ; which the greateſt Enemies of the Chriſtian Religion, Pa- 
gans, Mahometans, and Jews themſelves, have acknowledged : as ſhall 
hereafter be proved. | 
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2 Of the Contents of the H E BREW CODE. 
And | firſt, of the Hiſtory. 


1. IN ſpeaking of the Contents of the Old Teſtament, I ſhall conſider, 

"Firſt, ſome Particulars, as Hiſtorical ; then the Miracles, the 

Prophecies and the Laws. To the laſt of which, all the three former 
have an eſpecial Regard. 

2. There is nothing recorded in the Sacred Story, but what is worthy, 
and on ſome account or other, neceſſary, to be known. And many things 
withal, ſuch as are told us no where elſe. Or if any of them are, they have 
been borrowed from hence. 2 | 

z. We have no where an Inſtance of the Perfection of Humane Na- 
ture, as it came out of God's Hands, or fo much as a Gueſs at it, but 
here only, viz. in Gen. 2. 19. 20. where Adam is ſaid, to give Names to 
all Creatures. Their being brought to him, was a Ceremony, ſufficient 
to ſolemnize the Donation of Dominion over them. But he could not 
have given them fit and proper Names; and ſuch, as had withal the Di- 

vine Approbation, Verſ. 20.,without having a certain and diſtin Knou- 
ledge of their Natures. d it is. reaſonable to believe, that he had 
this Knowledge, without Experience or ſtudying for it. That being 
created, not an Infant, but a Man: he had the Faculties of his Mind, 
given him in ſome Equality of Perfection, with the Parts of his Body, 
And therefore, that he then knew many things, by ſome ſort of 
Intellectual Inſtin& ; as Birds, and other Animals do now, by that which 
is Phantaſtick. And which, of the two, would have been leſs credible; 
had we not the Demonſtration of it in their Works. 

4: *'Tis here only, that we underſtand, how Man came to loſe this Per- 
fection: Upon what ſcore, or by what means, God being perſecti 
Good; Death and all other Evils came into the World > A Queſtion, 
wherewith the beſt of the Gentile Philoſophers have been puzled ; but 
could never anſwer. But here we are plainly told, that the Cauſe hereof, 
was the Tranſgreſſion of a Poſitive Law. Which God, foreſeeing, did al- 

1 ſo fore-ordain, That, together with Mankind, every thing elle in this 
1 Lower VVorld, ſhould recede from that Perfection wherein it was crea- 
if ted. And was therefore alſo pleaſed to create the V Vorld, in the Seventh 
# Mdonth, Æthanim, anciently called the Firſt ; that is, in Autumn. Both 
1 that Man, and all the Chief Fruits of the Earth, might meet togekher 
| in their beſt Eſtate : and that ſoon after he fell, he might ſee Winter 
coming on, and all Nature in a ſort of dying Condition, like himſelf, 
or putting on Mourning for his Fall. | 
5. Sanchuniathon and Herodotus, do both harp at the holy Line be- 
fore the Flood ;. eipecially the latter, as in the Second Chapter hath been 
j ſhewed. But we have it compleat, both before and after the Flood, 
= no where, bat here. Given for a Viſible Security, to the Church; That 
the Perfection of Humane Nature, loſt in the ſirſt Link of this Chain; 
in the Fulneſs of Time, ſhould be exhibited to the World, in the bn 
© 6. Ihe 
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6. The Longevity of the Firſt Ages, chiefly before the Flood; 


tho! witneſſed by the moſt Ancient Records of Egypt, China, and other 


Nations, as hath been ſhewed : yet is no where, ſo fully and particular- 
ly mentioned, as in the Scripture, Nor is there any thing in Nature 
more credible. Tho 70 or 80 Years, are now the uſual Old Age: yet 
ſome have lately doubled that Number. And it were as pollible, with 
reſpect to Fleſh and Blood, to be redoubled twice or thrice over: if we 
conſider Man before the Flood, as coming out of God's Hands, without 
the Seeds or Relicks of any ſort of Diſeaſe. And then allo living under 
a Temperate Climate, in a Serene Air, on a Simple Diet, and amon 
thoſe of the Holy Line, who probably liv'd longer than other Men, 
joyn'd with Temperance, Sobriety, Chaſtity, Equanimity, Induſtry, and 
all other Virtues, conducing to the Prolonging of Life. But when, with 
the Flood, ſome great Alteration befel the Earth : and probably, the Sun 
and Moon likewiſe, the Grand Regulators of Life. and Death : When the 
Salubrity of the Earth, and the Air, was impared; and herewithal, the 
Excellency of the Vegetable Diet ; and feeding upon all forts of Fleſh, 
being now allowed ; Men indulged themſelves in all the kinds of Exceſs : 
there were but too many Cauſes, ſufficient to reduce the Life of Man to a 
ſhorter Meaſure. | 

7, Many very ancient V Vriters, agree with the Scriptures, in report- 
ing the Univerſality of Noah's Flood. But we are no where, but here, in- 
formed of the Time, Juſtice, and Means hereof. Neither of the moral 
Cauſe, a Deluge of V Vickedneſs, equally Univerſal ; nor of the Natu- 
ral. Said, beſides the Forty Days Rain, to be the Breaking up of the 
Fountains of the Great Deep. Upon which few V Vords, the beſt Con- 
jectures are, or may be grounded concerning the ſame. 

8. Sundry likewiſe of the Greeks, and other Hiſtorians, make menti- 
on of Noah's Ark. But no Man hath given us a Deſcription of it, but 
only Moſes. And if we conſider the Capacity and Faſhion hereof ; we 
can have no colour of Reaſon, to doubt of its Fitneſs, for the Uſe he tells 
us was made of it. For if we compute the Number, and Bulk, of all the 
Creatures ſaid to have been preſerved therein; with the Space neceſſary 
for their free Station, and Food : Four hundred and fifty thouſand Cu- 
bick Hali-Yards, the Content of the Ark, was room enough for all, and 
to ſpare. And for floating, without failing, for which it was intended ; 
there could not have been deviſed a more convenient Figure. And be- 
ing, no doubt, the firſt Ship that was ever made; and the firit Occaſion 
Noah had for Mathematicks, in the making of it: it is reaſonable to 
believe, that as Moſes truly reports, he was inſtructed herein by the 
--ag Wiſdom which made all other Things, in Number, Weight and Mea- 
ure. | 
9. Neither is there any one, who hath given us ſo full and certain an 
Account of the Original of Nations, as Moſes hath done. Nor of their 
Derivation from one Man. Much more credibly, than from the feign- 
ed Aborigines of every Countrey. V Vhich way ſoever Iſlands came to 
be made; it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe they were all made at once. 
As England and the I/le of Wight were formerly Continent : fo in all like- 

France; and many other Countries, now become 
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file : and they abutt upon one another. It is therefore very likely 
they were once joined with a Neck of Land. Which, a Violent 
Earthquake, or ſtrong Current, or both theſe, and perhaps ſome 
other Cauſes together, might eaſily break, and carry under Water, ; 
it now lies. Or at firſt, perhaps, only a ſmaller Part of it, next to the 
African Shore; and ſo the Remainder might be that very Piece of 
Land, called by the Ancients, The Arlantick Iſland. Which Iſland, not 
being Mountainous, but a vaſt Plain, as Plato, who deſcribes it in his 
Critias, affirms it was: and which we may as well ſuppoſe, to be ſeven. 
ty times the Length of Salzsbury-Plain ; as that is of any ordinary 
Meadow: it might very caſily at any time, by the Cauſes aforeſaid 
be laid under Water, where the Atlantict Ocean now runs. Or this 
Neck of Land, might be part of the Univerſal Shell. Which ſtanding 
for ſome time after the General Flood, before it fell; was Bridge e. 
nough for the Africans to paſs over into America. And why might 
not the Fall hereof, occaſion that leſſer - Ogyg/an Flood? Or what, if after 
all, Japan is no Iſland ? but as ſome good Voyagers of late, flrongly 
ſuſpect, -is Continent with America? And there may be, or have been, 
other Ways thither, which we neither do, nor can know, without a per- 
fect Geography, which we never yet had. So that, for any Man to 
ſay, there neither is, nor ever was, any Way, becauſe we cannot fſhey 
it: is like a Negative Evidence; which Lawyers have ſo much 
Wit, as not to allow for any. And I know not why others ſhould 
have leſs. | | : 

10. Nor can we doubt of Blacks being bred, as well as Whites, of 
the Children of one Man. Iis true, that living, and breeding with- 
in the Torrid Zone, or without it; is not enough alone to produce this 
difference; For the Ethiopians and Malabars, tho' in part, equally d- 
ſtant from the Line : yet thoſe are but duskiſh ; theſe are black. And 
*tis ſaid, that all over America, there are no Blacks, but only at 2uare- 
ca. Yetthis hinders not, but that the Climate may co-operate with the 
Native Cauſes. V Vhich ſeem to be chiefly theſe Three, viz, The Diſtri- 
bution of the Capillary Arteries, more numerouſly into the outer part f 
the Skin ; A leſs proportion of Capillary Veins, to return the Blood thence; 
and, The extream Ihinneſs of the Cuticle. By which means, ſome 


ſmaller part of the Blood, becoming ſtagnant herein, like any other 


Blood, when it's dry, or upon a Bruiſe, it turneth Black. And there 
fore, among the Ethiopians, there is a ſort of Breed, which are neither 
Black, nor Tawny, nor properly VVhite; but, as is likely, from the make 
of their Skin, are rather Pale, like dead Men. And in Blacks themſclves, 
the Palms of their Hands, and the Soles of their Feet, where the 0. 
ticle is much thicker; and into which, the Capillary Arteries ſhodt 
more ſparingly ; are of a whitiſh Red. Where theſe then, and perhaps 
ſome other Native Cauſes, meet with a ſuitable Climate, we may ſuppoſe 
they never fail to produce a Black Breed. So, in part of the Province 
of 2yantung in China, the People who are near the Torrid Zone, att 
Black: but in that of Peking, the moſt Northerly, they are White 
And ſome Climates may be fitter to breed Blacks, than others; which, 
tho of the ſame Latitude, yet may not be ſo hot: or the Heavens, or the 
Earth, may be different in other reſpects. Every Floriſt can tell, hoW 


great an Alteration, the tranſplanting of ſome Flowers, only from the 


Field, 
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Field into a Garden, will make in their Colours. 
baliſt, the great difference in Plants of the ſame kind, only by growing 
at ſeveral Latitudes, or in ſeveral Parts of the - World, tho in the fame 
Latitude. Nor is the Shortneſs, and woolly Curl of a Black's Hair any 
ranger; than for a Naked Dog, when brought from a Hot to a Cold 
Climate, to become Hairy. It we muſt have one Adam for Whites, 


and another for Blacks ; muſt we not have a Third for Tawnies # and a 


Fourth for Pales 2 If one for white, and another for black Skins; why 
not one for White, and another for Black Hair? and another for Red > 
properties, which in a Breed of Parents always in the ſame Climate, and 
both of the ſame Colour; would. be as conſtant in the Hair, as in the 

Skin. And were it not as neceſſary, to have Original Standards of Di- 
menſions, as well as of Colours? One for the Gigantick Breed of Aſia 
and another for the Dwarfs of Lapland ? 4 

11. It was likewiſe becoming the Divine Majeſty, not vainly to re- 
peat the Creation of Man. Not to make one Man, merely for the ſake 
of a white Colour, and another for a Black. But having made him fit to 
tranſplant himſelf all over the World; to. project at once the Cauſes, of 
all the Variations, which in time ſhould happen to his Seed. And it 
was becoming, with reſpect to his intended Dealing with Man, not to re- 
peat the fame Tranſaction over and over ; but that one ſhould ſerve for 
all. Nor was it leis ſuitable unto Humane Nature, or to the Nature of 
Right, in the Poſleſſion of the ſeveral Parts of the VVorld ; that all 
People herein, ſhould at firſt be under the Government and Diſpoſal of 
one Man. 3 

12. The Tranſactions likewiſe recorded in the Scriptures, are very 
ſingular. When Adam had eaten of the Forbidden Fruit; the Method, 
and the Solemnity uſed in Arraigning and Condemning the Three 
Criminals, Gen. 3. may be a Pattern unto all Courts of Juſtice, for their 


n 
# 


13. The bold Exploit of Simeon and Levi, tho no where commend- 


ded, but accurſt ; yet ſerved to effect the contrary to what Jacob expected 
would have followed. Which was, upon his Paſſage to Bethel, to ſtrike a 
Terror into all the Cities round about, that they ſhould not purſue after 


him, Gen. 35. 5. 


14. No Hiſtory, Romance, or Dramma, ever gave us a Compoſure, | 
; fuller of moving Scenes, than the Story of Joſeph. Wherein the 


Reader of a few Leaves, lives as many Years as Jeſeph did, between 
Hope and Fear. Nor can he avoid joining with him at laſt, in a 
Conſort of weeping Joys. An admirable Sample of Providence 
drawn on purpoſe, as a Scheme of the .Author's Skill ; in the many 
ſecret and ſure Steps he then took, and takes every where to attain his 


Ends. 03 
15. How wonderfully was the Preſervation and Preferment of Ma- 


ſes contrived, Exod. 2. by that Wiſdom, which had alſo Forecaſt, what 
to do with him 2 Which, tho it be imitated by the Tale of Romulus 
and Remus ; yet any one that compares them together, will acknow- 
ledge, how far in Fineneſs and Credibility, the Fable comes ſhort of the 


True Story. | 


16. When 


Andevery good Her- 
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16. When Pharaoh was reſolved, with Pride, Injuſtice and Cruelty, 
to oppreſs thoſe, whoſe Anceſtor had made him Great: With what ex. 
cellent Majeſty, is Moſes ſent to him? Thus ſaith the Lord God of II. 
rael, Let my People go, that they may hold a Feaſt unto me in the Milder. 
eſs. And every time he refufes, Moſes makes his Demands {till higher: 
Our little ones and our Cattle ſhall go with us; there ſhall not a Hoof je 


leſt behind, Ex. 10.9. 26. and the Tyrant is puniſhed with till greater 
Plagues. Till he that ſcorn'd to obey, begs a Bleſſing ; and thoſe 


he had begger'd, are ſent away laden with the Choiceſt Tres. 


{ures. | 
17. The Feat of Jael, the Stratagem of Gideon, the Courage of 


Sampſon at his Death, were all of them extraordinary, if only conj. 


dered in themſelves : much more, in the great Uſe which was made o 
them. 
18. Such too, was the Sequel of A4/alom's fooliſh Ambition. Davids 
ſending of Huſbai back to him, the Sham-Advice which Huſbai gave 
him thereupon, the moſt ſecret Intelligence hereof ſent to David, 
and David's paſſing over Jordan, that his Small Army might en— 
gage Abſalom's in a VVood; flrangely concurring to his Over. 
throw. | 
19. The Faithful Love between Damon and Pythias, was rare, 
and highly commendable. Yet inferiour to that between Jonathay 
and David. Thoſe were Private Men, and had nothing perhaps to 
loſe, but a Contemptible Life. But Jonathan lays his Lite, and the 


| Kingdom to which he was Heir, both at ſtake, for the Preſervation of 


his Friend. 
20. Aneas living above 250 Years, before the Building of Carthage; 
it was impoſlible, that He and Dido, ſhould ever have ſeen one another. 
But ſuppoſe the Poct's Tale, of his Reception by that Queen, and her 
dying for love of him, to make him look great, were true. Yet 
I think, any one will fay, that in a few Lines of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, we have a Tranſaction of a far higher Pitch. It be- 
ing much more for the Honour of a King, to be viſited, and nobly pre- 
ſented, by a Queen; than only to be courteouſly received: a piece of 
Hoſpitality, due to every Stranger. And much leſs, to be admired, as 
neas, by a weak Woman: than as Solomon, by one that was ſo much 
wiſer, as to have regard, in all reſpects, unto her own Honour, as well, 
as that King's. Shewing her Ability, to make a judicious Remark, of 
whatſoever ſhe had heard or ſeen. 
21. Nor was Solomon more to be admired for his Wiſdom, Magnificence, 
or any thing elſe contributing to the Heighth of his Glory ; than it 
aſtoniſhing to ſee his Fall. An Example ſingled out, to demonſtrate the 
Inſufficiency of any Humane V Viſdom, to maintain its own-Poſt, when 
ever left unto it ſelf. | 
22, Neither is the Beauty of the Scripture-Hiſtory, juſtly chargeable 
with any Blemiſh. VVith nothing Immoral. Pharaoh, by Tſe 


means, became Proprietor of all the Land of Egyyt. And not unjullly, 
as the Caſe was. The Corn, for which he bought it, was the King's. And 
ihe People, inſtead of acculing Joſeph, frankly own, that he had faved 
their Lives. Rs 


23. It 
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23- It may be thought, that Ehud was culpable, in making ſhew of” 
Submiſſion and Kindneſs, when he intended none. And why ſo? Ex- 
in was conſcious to himſelf, That without Cauſe, he had oppreſſca 
Iſrazl 20 Years, and poſſeſſed Jarichoy. one of their Principal Cities; 
and was reſolved to keep, what he had robbed them of. So that he 
had no ground at all to truſt Ehud, or to expect any Kindneſs from 
him. Neither doth the Hiſtorian relate what Ehud did, as an Exam- 
ple to be followed. Becauſe he had a Special Commiſſion for what he 
did, not only from the Princes of 7ſrael, Judg. 3. 15. but alſo, which no 
Man now can pretend, from God himſelf, Yerſ. 15. 20. the only Inſallible 
Judge in a Cale of this Nature, of all the Clebyifihnces ingredient to the 
Definition of Good or Evil. 

24. Some may think of Jae, that by inviting Siſera into her Tent, 
ſhe was no better than a Trapanning Huſſy. But nothing ſo. What 
ſhe did, was very prudently, to eve fat own Life. For ſhe might well 
expect, That Siſera routed and purſued, had ſhe refuſed him, or been 
ſnye, either in a Rage, or to prevent her telling of Tales, would have 
killed her upon the ſpot. And had ſhe not then gone through, Barat 
and his Men, who were alſo coming, in the heat of their Purſuit, would 
have done as much, for her giving Refuge to their Chief Enemy; 
And what ſhe did, was juſtly too ; upon a Rank ldolater and 
cruel Oppreſſor; not ſubmitting, but flying, and refolved to con- 
tinue what he was; and therefore to be ſpared, . upon no Pretence what- 
ſoever. 

25. I think it is not clear, whether Jephtha offered his Daughter in 
Sacrifice, or only devoted her to perpetual Virginity. Suppoſe the 
former. Yet the Hiſtorian, neither juſtifies, nor condemns him; but 
very wiſely, delivers bare Matter of Fact. Which, as he was no where 
commanded ; ſo neither was he forbid, as Abraham was in his Attempt. 
But permitted, to teach them more Prudence, in the Matter of their 
Vows, while they were yet free: and more Religion in obſerving them, 
when they were once obliged. For God taketh no delight in Fools, 
Eccleſ. 5. 4. 

26. Tho' David had ſpared both Joab and Shimez ; yet his Charge to 
Solomon concerning them, was Prudent and Juſt. The one, as a Murde- 
rer, the other, as a Traytor, had deſerved Death. And Solomon too, is 
required to act wiſely : that is, not to take them off upon the old ſcore, 
but to lay hold upon a new, and juſt Occaſion for it: which he alſo did. 
Joab, ſiding againſt him, with Adonijah; and Shimei departing from Je- 
ryſalem contrary to his Oath, and the Condition he had accepted for his 
Life. For which, and his being of the Houſe of Saul, he was no longer 
to be truſted. | 

27. Naaman, by the Prophet, asks pardon of God, If, when his Ma- 
ſter went to worſhip in the Houſe of Rimmon, and leaned on his Hand 
he then bowed himſelf, To whom the Prophet anſwers, Go in Peace, 

2 Kin. 5. 18. Suppoſed by ſome, to be a Diſpenſation for his worthipping 
of Rimmon. But is nothing leſs. He deſires Leave, neither to worſhip 
him, nor to feign his doing it : but only, not to be rude 10 the King; 
For whom, it was impoſſible to lean upon Naamay, and to bow down to 
the Ground, which was the worſhipping Poſture, except Naaman did bow 
down with him. Who, at the ſame time, as he did his Duty to his 5 
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As they appear from Book IV. 


ficing neither to that, nor to any Gods, but only to the Lord, 
2 Kin. 5. 17. : 

28. It may ſeem, that Mordecai was a proud Captive, in refuſing to 
bow to Haman, the greateſt Prince of the Realm; and when he 'kney 
too, that it was expected of him. But it ſeems, he did not think it de. 
corous, nor perhaps lawful, to give Worſhip to a Man, deſcended of 4. 
gag King of the Amalekites ; a People, whom he knew to be devoted, by 


God himtelf, unto utter Deſtruction. 


29. Neither in the Scripture-Hiſtory, is there any thing Romantick 
or Abſurd. But if any Particulars ſeem to be ſuch; it is, becauſe we 
are ignorant of the true Senſe of many Hebrew VVords; as the bet 
Learned in this Language, muſt acknowledge themſelves to be. No 
Stranger, tho he has learn'd to ſpeak Engliſp, yet without being taught, 
can tell what we Engliſh Men mean, by a Peny-wezght. For tho a Peny 
weighs but eight Grains; yet by a Peny-weight, we mean 24 Grains, 80 
tis faid, 2 Sam. 14.26. That Abſalom's Hair weighed 200 Shekels after 
the King's Weight. By which Form of Speech, the Jews might deſcend 
as much below the reputed Weight of a Shekel ; as we, when we fay a 
Peny-weight, aſcend above the Weight of a Peny. For 200 of theſe She- 
kels, as commonly reckoned, was 50 Ounces. Whereas, there are ſeldom 


above 3o Ounces, allowing 3 or 4 more for Waſte, in the moſt monſtrous 


Peruke. The Exceſs therefore, being ſo very great, and ſo far from a- 
ny part of that Beauty, for which A#/alom was admired : it may ſeem 
to be above Suſpicion, that ſo grave an Hiſtorian, ſhould expect to be 
believed, in ſaying what he is commonly ſuppoſed. to do. And therefore, 
that we are either yet ignorant of what is here meant by a Shekel, or 
of the Phraſe, after the King's weight. 

30. And why not of the Weight of a Shekel, as well as of a Talent? 
Of the ſeveral kinds whereof, both among the Jews, and in other Nati 
ons, we are ſtill in the dark. This I prove, by what is ſaid of the Ora- 
cle or moſt Holy Place. Which being an exact Cube, of Ten Yards in 
Length, Breadth and Heighth, 1 Ain. 6. 20. it was comprehended with. 
in 777600 ſquare Inches. And both the Ceiling and Floor, as well as 


the Sides, were all over-laid with Gold, 1 Xin. 6. 20. 30. 2 Chron. 3. 5. 


Amounting to 600 Talents, 2 Chron. 3.8. Should we then allow, what 
we need not to do, that the Gold, wherewith it was over-laid, was of 
that Thickneſs, for every Square Inch to contain a whole Drachm, that 
is, one Eighth of an Ounce; yetit would have come in all, but to 97200 


Ounces. Whereas, in 600 Talents, according to the received Account 
of a Talent, there are gooooo Ounces. That is, above Nine times the 
former Number; and would have made the Gold a quarter of an Inch 


thick to no purpoſe. | 
31. Again, Eupolemus, cited by Euſebius, Pr. Ev. 9. 4. faith, That i 
reckoning the Charge for the Temple, a Talent fignified but a Shekel. 
Which Shekel, if it weighed, as is ſuppoſed, half an Ounce : then there 
went to over-lay the Oracle, but Three hundred Ounces. Now an 
Ounce of Gold, anſwering in Quantity, to about 2000 Leaves, three In- 
ches, and + ſFuare, each Leaf containing a little more than 10 and a 
halt Square Inches ; ſuch Leaf Gold, as Gilders now uſe : 'tisplain, That 
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21000 Square Inches of Leaf- Gold are equal to an Ounce of Gold: and 
zoo Ounces, to 6300000 of Sqnare Inches. In which Number, the 
Meaſure of the Oracle, viz, 777600 Square Inches, is contained 8 times, 
with a Fraction of near one Tenth. Should we then allow, that Eupole- 
nus was not miſtaken in the Talent, nor we in the Shekel ; what is called 
Overlaying, muſt have been Gi/ding, viz. with a ſort of Leaf. Gold, hav- 
ing ſomething more, than Eight times the Subſtance. of Leaf-Gold/ now 
in uſe. Which yet is inconſiſtent with what is ſaid, 2 Ain. 18. 16. That 
Hezekiah did cut off the Gold from the Doors of the Temple, and from the 
Pillars, which Hezekiah Aing of Judah, had over-laid, VVhere, by o- 
ver-laying, Gilding cannot be underſtood. | 


32. Yet, from what Eupolemus faith, thus much may be gathered, That 


the Jews, beſides the larger Talent, had one that was much leſs. VVhich 


being ſo, what is ſaid, 1 Chron. 22. 14. ought no longer to ſeem incredi- 
ble: That Davzd, even in the time of his Trouble, provided an Hundred 
Thouſand Talents of Gold, and a Thouſand Thouſand Talents of Silver. 
VVhere, by Talent, if we underſtand the Greater; there was Gold and 
Silver enough, not only for over-laying the Temple, and all the Vellels 
belonging to it, but well-nigh to fill it. But if the Leſs; it was no more, 
than what was polſible, and neceſſary for him to do. 

33. There are many other Words,which tho Hebrew as well as Engliſh ; 
yet cannot be ſuppoſed to ſigniſie the ſame thing in that Language as in 
our own. VVe are not very certain, what any of the Four Odorife- 
rous Ingredients were, preſcribed, Ex. 30. 23. for the Anointing Oil. 
The Myrrh, which is alſo Zebrew, by the Arabick Tranſlator, is rendred 
Must. But if it were a Gumm, as is molt likely; yet it ſeems not to 
be that, to which we have given the ſame Name. Which, though a 
good Drug, and yields a wholſome Scent; yet none of the moſt fra- 
grant, which that Oil was intended for, and not for Phyſick. The 
Calamus, in the Hebrew, is Caneh, that is, Cane; the Stalk. of a Plant, 
and not the Root, as is the Calamus of the Shops. The Cinamon in 
the Hebrew, Chenemon, 1 take to be the very ſame with that deſcribed 
by Dioſcorides, Lib. I. c. 13. But not the Bark, we now call Cinamon. 
This Bark not growing in Arabia; frgm whence, tis like, the Jews had 
all their Spices. And tho' it agrees in Taſte with Dzoſcorides's Cina- 
mon, ſo fat as to be biting, 9p 4 Imerindy * yet of the Dulcitude, e- 
minently mixt with the Acritude, and remaining in an Infuſion hereof 
in Water, when the Acritude is loſt ; he ſays not one Tittle. And for 
the Caſta, the Fourth Ingredient for the ſaid Holy Oil; it can neither 
be the Caſſia Fiſtularis, a Purge, and without any Scent : nor the Bark 
commonly called Caſſia Lignea : the ſaid Bark, being molt certainly a 
Species of the Modern Cinamon. 

34. Moſes is commanded, Ex. 30. 24. To mix with Frankincenſe theſe 
Sweet, that is, Fragrant Spices ; 1n9vaowars viz, Statte, Onycha, and Gate 


banum. AndGalbanum is mentioned, Eccleſ. 24. 15. as yielding a plea» 


ſant Odor. Not when mixed with other Ingredients, but of it felt. Not 
as grateful to ſome diſeaſed Women; but generally to all People. Can 
we think then, that the filthy ſtinking Gumm, by us called Ga/banum, tho' 
Hebrew as well as Engliſh, was put by God himſelf, among Fragrant Spi- 
ces? and for the making ſo choice a Perfume: | 


35. Tis 
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35. Tis ſaid of Solomon, 1 Kin. 4. 33. That he ſpake of Plants, from 
* the Cedar in Lebanon, to the Hyſop, alſo Hebrew, which ſpringeth 


out of the VVall. As much as to ſay, From the Greateſt, to the Leaf 


Of which Leaſt, are the Ruta Muraria, Paronychia, and ſome others, 
which grow upon the VValls. But what we now call 7y/op, as it is fat 
from being one of the Leaſt, ſo is it no VVall- Plant. 

36. Our Tranſlators however, have done well, where being at a loſ 
for the True Exgliſb, they have kept to the Text. But in ſome Places, 
where the Text is plain, they have ventur'd, tho' very Learned Men, to 
gueſs themſelves into no Senſe. In 1 Cant. 14. The Spoule compares her 
Beloved, as in our Engliſh Bibles, to a Cluſter of Camphire. Vet the 
Hebrew is, a Cluſter, or Bunch of Copher. VVherewith the Syriac a- 
grees, as to the Radical Letters. And alſo, the Septuagint, &%re 4 
pu. Cyprus autem, ſays Plin. 12.24. eft Arbuſcula in Syria frequentiſj. 
ma, Coma odoratifſimi, ex qua fit Unguentum Cyrinum. And Tirinus, Hy. 
jus floſcali, inſtar Uoarum, in Botros cocunt. And what difference can he 
greater, than between a Bunch of Copher or Cyprus, that 1s of Fragrant 
Flowers, and Camphire, a meer Juice, and of a ſcurvy Scent ? 2 

* 37. The Prophet Jeremy, Chap. 4. 30. foretelling Judah of her Reme- 
dileſs Condition; among other Expreſſions, according to our Engliſh Bi- 
bles, hath this: Though thou renteſt thy Face with Paint, in vain ſhalt thou 
make thy ſelf fair. In the Hebrew, it is not thy Face, out thine yes. 
And Jezebel is ſaid, 2 Kin. 9. 30. To paint her Eyes. Tis probable, by 
drawing certain Lines between them, or upon the Eye-Lids, as that which 
was eſteemed Ornamental. And what is more material, it ſeems, that 
by ſcindere, is meant no more than Partes diſtinguere. Had our Tranſl; 
tors then ventur'd here to make a Gueſs, they would not have been 
without good Company: the Arabick, the Syriack, the Chaldee Para- 
phraſe, and the Septyagint, all ſaying, not though thou renteſt, but thong 
thou painteſt thine Eyes, And it mult be a ſtrange Paint or Ointment, that 
ſhould make a Rent, which uſes to heal : and a ſtrange Rent, -that ſhould 
make a Face fair. Which Inſtances may ſuffice to ſhew, that the ſeem 
ing Faults of this nature, are not to be imputed to the Sacred V Vriters, 
but to our own Ignorance and Errg. 

38, Neither is there any thing in the Scripture-Story, to be accounted 
Trivial. The Paſſage inſerted of Samuels Mother, 1 Sam. 2. 19. That 
ſhe made him a little Coat, and brought it to him from Tear to Tear ;/ may 
ſeem to be of this nature. Yet ſerves to ſhew the Truth, not only 
of the Author's Narrative; but alſo of Hannah's Religion; tacitly pro- 
poſed as a great Example. For having devoted her Son, to the Ser- 
vice of God, for his whole Life, 1 Sam. 1. 11. ſhe refolved, not to take 
him home at any time, tho' ſo very dear to her; but ſtrict ly to obſerve 
her Vow. 

39. The noting of Jacob's homely Speech before Pharaoh, his being 
ſo eaſily cheated with Leah inſtead of Rachel, and ſome other Particulars; 
not only make good the Character, of his being a Plain Man, 25 Ge". 
27. but ſerve the better, to ſhew the Effects of his Father's Bleſſing at 

other times. As in that piece of Philoſophy, his laying the peel'd Rods 
before the beſt of the Leaping Cattel. And afterwards, in the Meeting 
he gave his Brother, Gen. 32. and 33. managed with all the Prudence, 
which a Buſineſs of that nature was capable of. : 
40. The 
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40. The particular Account we have of his VVives and Children; 
was neceſſary to ſhew the preferring, by God's eſpecial Direction, the 
Younger before the Elder. And is that alſo, which runs through the 
Scripture-Story. Abel, Seth, Shem, abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, were all 
younger Sons. Judah, one of Leah's younger Sons, was Head of the 
TewiſÞ Nation. Joſeph, a Son dof the younger Siſter Rachel; or Ephraim, 
the younger Son of Joſeph, was Head of the Ten Tribes. Moſes was 


4aron's younger Brother. And tlie Charge he gave the Gerſhomites, was 


only to take care of the Hangings of the Tent : VVhereas the Aoha- 
bites, the younger Family of Levi, had the more honourable Office, of 
looking to the Ark, Sc. In like manner, thoſe Judges, who were alſo 
their Deliverers, were {till the moſt unlikely: Joſhua, a Servant; Othniel, 
of Caleb's younger Family; Ehud, Left-handed ; Deborah, a VVoman ; 
Gideon, of a poor Family, and himſelf the Leaſt in his Father's Houſe ; 
JTephtha, a Baſtard, and excommunicated by his Brethren ; Sampſon, an 
Efeminate Man; Saul, of the ſmalleſt Family of a {mall Tribe: David, 
the youngeſt of all his Brethren ; and Solomon, the like. All, whom 
God was pleaſed to chooſe, and to notifie to us, partly to diſtinguiſh: our 
Gviour's Line; partly, to ſhew the fulfilling of ſundry Prophecies, ſpoken 
of thoſe, whom he preferred, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of. As alſo to repre- 
ſent the particular Care he took of that People, as their King. And his 
Right of Abſolute Dominion over them, and all Mankind. 

41. The Memoirs we have, of molt of the Kings after Salomon, may be 
thought by ſome, to be a dry Story. But very vainly. For the Author hav- 
ing the Command of the Publick Journals, could not want Materials for a 
large Volume. His Deſign therefore, was not to give a particular Ac- 
count of the Counſels and Tranſactions of their Reigns : but with exact- 
eſt Truth, to demonſtrate thoſe things, which are much more regardable, 
viz. The Certainty of the Predictions of Moſes and other Prophets, 
concerning that Nation : the Patience of God, in bearing with their Infi- 
nite V Vickedneſs, for the ſpace of goo Years : and his indiſpenſable Ju- 
ſtice, in removing them, at the laſt, out of his ſight. VVithal, to re- 
preſent the Pravity of Humane Nature, in their unexampled Contuma- 
cy, of breaking through all the Guards, of Laws and Miracles, Promiſes 
and Threats, Juſtice and Mercy. And to admoniſh all others, That Sin, 
as Solomon faith, is a Reproach to any People; and fails not, ſooner or later, 
to be their Ruin. And there is no other Book extant, fo fully anſwers 
theſe Ends of its being writ. 
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1. HE Account we have in the Scriptures of ſundry Miracles, is an 0 
55 Excellent Part of the Hiſtory. The Credibility and Truth an 
whereof, I have before ſhewed, from the Veracity of thoſe who give it. Th 
I ſhall now undertake to prove the ſame, from the Nature of fr 
the Account it ſelf, and ſuch other Evidence „ as hath relation th 
to It. | | 
2. In order to which, it is requiſite, Firſt, to diſtinguiſh the Original bc 
Works of God in the Creation ; from thoſe, commonly called Miracles, Fr 
The former, are ſaid by Moſes, to be finiſhed in fix Days. V Vhich, by th 
moſt, are Literally underſtood, to be ſo many Natural Days of 24 Hour, Se 
But ſome perhaps may. think, that hereby are meant, as many Years or 4. 15 
ges. It being unknown to us, whether, and how far, the Deity made 
uſe of Second Cauſes, fo as to keep to their Paſe, in the Creation it Of 
ſelf. Not to give Exiſtence, unto the meaneſt Beings, but only in the f 
Diſpoſal of them, according to his own Direction, uuto the Ends for W 
which he did intend them. Others, it may be, may think on the con- 00 
trary, that the Mention of Days and Nights, was to help us more diſtinct- Pc 
ly to contemplate the Divine Operations: but that the Work was begun UI 
and compleated all at once. 
3. Now let Men ſuppoſe, which ſoever of theſe three V Vays they will; N 
they are all of them poſſible. The two former Ways, are poſlible, be- Ge 
cauſe the latter. For how could God want ſufficient Power and Skill, to 0| 
give an entire Exiſtence all at once, to that, which he had before Entirely, M 
tho Tranſcendently, in Himſelf? By the Firſt Chapter of this Work, it irc 
is plain, That it was as eaſie for God, to make at once, the Univerſal Mat- It 
ter, as one Single Atome. VVecannot ſuppoſe, that he gave Being to un 
one Parcel of Matter, aſter another, as if he was fain to take Breath. p 


And it was as eaſie for him, to give Exiſtence at once, to the whole Stock 
of Vital, as well as Corporeal Beings. And ſo likewiſe, at once, to give 


therefore, to give Being at once, unto Univerſal Nature. But if he could 
have made the Univerſe, in one Moment: it was then, as eaſie for 
him, to make it in ſix Ages, Years, or Days, as himſelf pleaſed. 

4. This Work of Creation, tho it hath not the Name of a Miracle; 
yet of all Miracles, was the greateſt. After which, no other, with re 
ſped to the Power of God, can be looked upon as Incredible. Yet be 
cauſe that for the working of Miracles, ſome may aſcribe more to God, 
than he thinks fit to do; and others, more to the Devil, than 
= able: I ſhall next define, what a Miracle is, properly 6 

ed. Sy 
5. And firſt, that I may not repeat, I deſire the Reader to review, 
what in the Chapter, Of the Nature of God's Government, | have ſaid, and 
proved, v/z. That God having made, and put into Perfect Order, ? 
World of Inſtruments or Second Cauſes : it ſeems not becoming his Dr 
Vine 
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vine Wiſdom and Majeſty ; to do any thing without the Mediation and 
Uſe of theſe Cauſes. | ? One? 0 . 

6. And it is that, which the Scriptures alſo teach. So Pſal. 78. 43. 
God is ſaid to work his Signs and Wonders in Egypt. Yet, Verſ. 49. 


to do this, by ſending of evil Angels among them. Sennacharib's Hoſt , 


was deſtroyed by an Angel ; Daniel's Propheſie explained by an An- 
gel; and the Law given by the Diſpoſition of Angels, And many o- 
ther the ſame Acts and Operations, are aſcribd to God in ona Scripture, 
and unto ſome Second Cauſe, in another. And it is expreſly ſaid, Gen. 2. 
That when God had finiſhed the Six Days Creation, he thenceforward reſted, 
from Creating of any thing elſe : that is, from doing any thing, without: 
the Co-operation of Second Cauſes, , _ + End 
7, Which Cauſes are all reducible unto theſe Two, Vital and Corporeal; 
both deſcrib'd in the two precedent Books; and coffurring to the entire 


frame of the Univerſe. And the Univerſe in Motion and Operation, is 


that, which we are properly to underſtand, by Nature. And fo, every 


Second Cauſe, whether belonging to the Corporeal or the Vital World 3 5 


is properly called a Natural Cauſe. | | | þ 

8. It is alſo neceſſary, the Reader ſhould review, what in the Chapter, 
Of Celeſtial Mind, J have ſaid and proved, viz. * That God hath ſome + 
way or other, eſtabliſhed a Power in the Vital, over the Corporeal 
World. He hath made the Minds of Men and of other Animals, able to 
command their own Bodies. And would it not be very ſtrange; if the 
Power which every Man hath, yea, every Child, or Beaſt, ſhould be de- 
nied to a Superiour Mind, that is, an Angel ? 1 

9. But albeit every Miracle is effected in the Uſe of ſome Second or 
Natural Cauſe: Yet to make it a Miracle, it is requiſite; that this 
Cauſe be unknown to us; either in it ſelf, or as to the manner of its 
Operation. So an Eclipſe of the Sun, as it is an Effect of the Regular 
Motion of the Moon, according to the Laws of Nature eſtabliſhed 
from the Beginning, 1s as wondertul, as any Miracle whatſoever. Yet is 
it not accounted or called a Miracle; in regard the Cauſe hereof, is not 
unknown to us. 1 
10. Again, there is nothing in the World, but what is indeed doubly 
miraculous, vi. in its own Nature, and in the Caſt or Project of its Re- 
lation to the Univerſe : Neither of which, can we ever ſearch out unto 
perfection. But howſoever the Cauſe be unknown to us; Yet if the Ef- 
te be ordinary; that is to ſay, very frequently ſeen and taken notice 
of; it is not look d on, as a Miracle. So is not, for Inſtance, the Splen- 
dor of th#Sun : tho' no Miracle can be more admirable. A Diſeaſe, in 
as much as it deperids upon Natural Cauſes, is a Natural Thing, as well 
as good Health. Yet is it ſaid to be Preternatural ; that is, ſomething 
belide the ordinary State of Nature. And ſo too, when we ſpeak of Su- 
pernatural Cauſes and Effects; we are to underſtand them of ſuch as are 
extraordinary, that is, beſide the ordinary Courſe of Nature. 

11. In the being Extraordinary, there is required, a Limitation, of 
Time, Place, and all other Circumſtances. Laid by the Deity in the 
Projett of Univerſal Nature. Otherwiſe, it could not be faid to be a 
Miracle, but only a ſtrange Accident. And altho' everyy thing, which. 
Comes to paſs in the World, be indeed limited, 46 origine, to itn Of 
Time and Place: Yet the Seaſonableneſs hereof, is more apparent in thoſe 
Eſſects, which we eſteem Miraculous. , 12. An 
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12. And laſtly, That what comes to paſs, be alſo adapted unto» 
ſome good and neceſſary End. V Vithout which, it were not a Mira- 
cle, but Fo Jenn . . as pig : 

„ 13. A Miracle then, is the extraordinary Effect, of ſome unknown 
12. Power in Nature, limited by Divine Ordination and Authority, to its 
: _ Circumſtances, for a ſuitable End. 

a if we compare this Definition, with the Miracles report. 
2 en tous in the Scriptures ; it will appear to be very applicable to them, 
RN s none better, than the Ten Plagues upon Egypt : with that Prælu. 
— K Timm, the ſeeming Change of the Rods, into Serpents. I ſay, the ſeem- 


| | Ae. — ng Change: for as much as what is here ſaid, is not to be undetſtood, 
Wo ele em . ot a Real Serpent, but only the Appearance of it. According to the 

. „. Scripture Stile, whigh commonly giveth the Name of a Thing to that, 
WA. 4 Cd by which it is repr@ented; and ſo Men do in all Languages. So Exod. 
WAA. ez. 1. the People bid Aaron, to make them Gods: that is, the Images 
„L Af ſome Egyptian or other Gods. And Verſ. 35. they are ſaid to be 


| 
1 
| 27/-<Plagued, not for the Image of a Calf, but for the Calf which Aaron 
1 | made 


44 | 


And to Inſtance, in the very Word before us; when Num. 21. 
the People were ſtung with fiery Serpents; God bids Meſes not to make 
the Image of one of thofe Serpents, but to make him a Fiery Serpent, 
and ſet it upon a Pole. In like manner, the Rods of Aaron, and of 
the Magicians of Egypt, which are ſaid to become Serpents ; were only 
inveſted with the Phantaſtick Image of a Serpent. Nor would it have 
conſiſted with the Divine Wiſdom, then to have made a Real Serpent, 
1 For in ſo doing, he muſt have given it a Mind, with all the External and 
4 Internal Organs, neceſſarF unto Mot ion, Nutrition, Generation, and Senſe. 
nl The doing of which, had been altogerher in vain : as ſerving to no Uke, 
11 for a Creature, which was immediately to be turned again into a Rod. 
} *Tis alſo ſaid, that the Magicians did, in like manner as Aaron did, Ex.;, 
; 11, 12. But no Man will allow the Devil a Power, to make a Real Ker— 
= pent. And the making of an imaginary Serpent, being imitable by the 
N | Devil, was more to the preſent purpoſe, than a Real one would have been. 
C| For in ſhewing of this Sign, his Power was limited by ſome other above 
5 him; unto this Circumitance, That Aaron's Rod, ſeemed to ſwallow 
18 | up the other Rods: which the Magicians could neither prevent, not 
4 imitate, Whereby God's Ends were fully anſwered : as in permitting 
1 them to go half way, to harden Pharaoh s proud Heart: So, in not per 
WI. 

| 


| 


mitting them to go through, to bar him from any juſt Pretence 
1 unto further Oppoſition. Withal, to confirm.Moſes's Faith ng Courage, 
Wl in going on with his Commiſſion, and expecting the Final Tue. 8 
| then, the mg of a Serpent, which was here made, was an extr 
ordinary Effect, performed and limited, we know not how, b) 
_ _— Power, with God's Authority, and for his own weight) 
Ends. | | 

15. Nor is there any Incredible Power, aſcribed to the Devil, in h 
5 Imitation of the two following Signs, viz. The turning of the Rivers i. 
1 to Blood, and Bringing the Frogs from thence into the Houſes of the Egyp- 
1 tians. By what means this great Alteration, and Corruption in. tht 
W VVaters, wese kftected ; is wholly unknown to us: the Scripture giving 
—_. no Hint of any Cauſe, as it doth of the following Signs. Tis ve!) 
| probable, that the Peſtilential Plague, which in the Proceſs of this TranF 
| 1 4 action, 
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action, was inflicted, both upon the Beaſts of the Field, and on the 
Body of Man ; began here, in the Waters. That is to ſay, that all 
the Fiſh, ſmall and great, with the Hippopotamus, Crocodile, and other x 
Amplubtous Creatures, were ſeiz d with a Dyſenterick Murrain. By 
which they were conſtrained to void, together with their Excrements, 
ſo great a Quantity of purulent and ſtinking Blood; as was fufficient 
to diſcolour and corrupt the Water, in moſt of the Rivers. Andit was 
not impoilible for the Devil, being permitted, to inflict the like Plague, 
uoon the Fiſh of thoſe Rivers and Pits, which Aaron had left untouched. 
Nor was it leſs eaſie for him, to direct the Motion of the Frogs in any 
Number, to the Houſes of the Egyprians, as Aaron had done. Yet his 
Power was herein limited, that when he had brought them thither; 
he could not return them back: this being reſerved to be done by 
Moſes. | | > 6443 Fo; 
16. The next Plague, was the turning of the Duſt of Egypt into. 
Lice, How this was done, is alſo. unknown to us. Peradventure the 
Eggs of ſome ſort of ſmall Inſect, here called Lice; being mixed every 
where with the Duſt, more numerouſly than in former Years, and ſud- 
denly hatched ; ſwarmed upon the Bodies of Men and Beaſts, as the 
Frogs had done upon the Land, Howſoever they came, their Coming 
was limited to that very Seaſon, when Aaron had ſtruck the Duſt with 
his Rod. Which the Magicians could neither hinder nor bring to paſs in 
like manner: but confeſs d to Pharaoh that it was the Finger of God. 
The like may be ſaid, of the following Swarms of Flies. Brought, it 
may be, by a Southern Wind, from ſome Part of Africa, But a till 
one, ſufficient for ſo ſmall an Inſect, and therefore not mention cc. 
17. 'Tis alſo likely, that the ſame African Wind, which brought; theſe 
flies; being ſtill and hot, brought alſo the Infection, which bred the fol- 
lowing Murrain. And whereas, precedent to the next ſucceeding Plague, 
viz, the Boils upon Man and Beaſt ; tis ſaid, that the Aſhes which Moſes 
ſprinkled towards Heaven, ſhould become ſmall Duſt in all the Land of 
Feypt ; it may ſeem that hereupon there fell a Shower of Duſt ; ſuch as 
ſometimes happens in hot Countries. And that it was accompanied with 
that Infection in the Air, which ſuddenly bred the Boils. Nor could the 
Devil want Power, tho'he did Authority, for the Performing of both 
theſe Signs: To have causd a great Murrain in the Beaſts, as well as to 
make a Dæmoniac; and the Boils upon the Egyptians, as well as on the 
Body of Job. But he was ſo far over-ruled, that he could neither hurt nor 
help them, as Moſes did. | Dis 2015, 3 2001171497 
18. Nor is it denied but that there were ſundry Natural Cauſes, made 
uſe of for the following Plagues. The Hail, which even in ſome Cold 
Countries, is now and then big enough to kill the Poultrey : was then, 
It ſeems, ſo great, as to kill all that were in the Field, both Man and 
Beaſt, The Locuſts, according to what. I have ſuppoſed. of the Flies, 
are ſaid to be brought by a Wind, which ſwept them together from other 
Countries, where they were bred. And a ſtrong Weſt Wind alſo took 
them all away into the Red Sea. Hence Plin. 11. 29. Gregatim ſußla- 
te, ſcil. Locuſtæ, vento, in Maria aut Stagna decidunt. The Darknels, 
might be a prodigious Fog; becauſe it is ſaid to be thick and to be 
felt. And the ſame Eaſterly Wind, which brought the Locuſts ; might, 
bring with it from the Coaſts of Barbary, the Neſt of Peſtilential 
Sip Eee : Plagues ; 
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Plagues; that Infection, which ſoon after the Darkneſs was over, pro. 
duced the diſmal concluding Stroke, the Death of all the Fijrg. 
born. 

19. But in the Uſe of all theſe Natural Cauſes, there was a Threefolq 
'Limitation, wiz. To the Perſons, the Time, and the Place. To the per. 
ſons, acting. For in the three firſt Signs, tho the Magicians went hal 
way: yet they could not go through, as Moſes and Aaron did. And in all 
the reſt, they were bound Hand and Foot, not being able to do, or undo 
any thing belonging to them. And to the Perſons, ſuffering ; as in 
the Plague of Peſtilence. The Infection ſpreading into every Houſe and 
Field; yet in an extraordinary manner, ſeizing only upon the Firſt-bory, 
To the time, both of their Concurrence, and of the Predictions made 
of them. Had the Concurrence of ſo many rare Phenomena, been with. 
in the compaſs of One Year ; yet had it been a Year ſo ſtrange; as ng 
other, there or elſewhere, ever matcht. But, what is yet ſtranger, they 
all met together in the Compaſs of fix Weeks, if not in one Month, or 
thereabout. For they began at a warm time of the Year, fit for the 
Breeding and Multiplication of Murrains, Frogs and Inſects, as in the 
three firſt Plagues. The Hail, the Seventh Plague, fell about the fame 
time; viz. when the Flax was bolled, and the Barley eared ; yet before the 
Wheat and Rye were grown up. And they were all finiſhed, the Night ſol- 
lowing the 14th of the Month Abib, the Julian 4th of May. And with re- 
ſpe to the Predictions Moſes made, both of their Coming and Going; 
they were fixt to a Day. And they were likewiſe limited to their Place. 
Sent into all the Land of Egypr ; yet excluding Goſhan in the midſt of E. 
gypt. Neither the Hail from Heaven, nor the Lice in the Earth, nor the 
Frogs from the Water, nor the Locuſts in the Air, tho' this bloweth 
where it liſteth ; nor any other Plague, touched upon this Place. Where- 
by it is evident, that albeit ſome of the aforeſaid Cauſes, are ſet down 
by Moſes himſelf, and ſome others we may gueſs at: yet how far the O- 
perations of the Corporeal World went alone, or were mix d with thoſe 

of the Intellectual; is utterly unknown to us. And the confining and 
matching of them all to this Tranſaction ; was a VVork, well worthy the 
Skill of the Author of both VVorlds to forecatt. ' 

20. Nor were they leſs ſuitable unto the Ends he propoſed to himſel, 
in this Tranſaction. To ſhew us, how admirably he hath put together 
all the Parts of the Creation, or the Univerſal Machine ; ſo as, when 
and how hepleaſes, to make them ſerve his turn. To call thoſe, who 
without Cauſe, and for a long time, had oppreſt the Iſraelites, to a ſevere 
Reckoning. And Egypt, being the firſt and grand Nurſery of Idolatry; 
to bring the utmoſt Contempt upon all their Gods; in maſtering Pla. 
rach, and Them, with ſome of his moſt deſpicable Creatures, Flies and, 
Lice. To diſplay his Mercy to his afflicted People; in their Delive 
rance then, when in thegreateſt Deſperation. To exhibit the Truth and 
Certainty of his Promiſe, to their Fore-fathers, upon the appointed time, 
the End of 430 Years, to a Day. To confirm alſo their Faith, in 
what he had promis d themſelves ; That notwithſtanding. the ſeeming 
Impoſſibilities they ſhould meet with in the Wilderneſs ; if they did not 
hinder it, he would bring them into Canaan. And to prepare them with 

 «Þumble Minds, to embrace thoſe Laws, by which he intended to rule 
them, when they were there. The VViſdom and Goodneſs * 
1 | the 
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they could not pretend to diſpute,; when given by the ſame Hand, by 
which they had been delivered. The Miracles therefore, annexed to the 
Tranſaction between Moſes and Pharaoh; having all the forementioned 
Marks of Credibility belonging to them: we have no Cauſe to doubt, 
but that they were performed, as Moſes hath ſaid. 

; 21. But ] further add, the Notoreity, and Effects, of all that was done. 
| As in Egypt, the Theatre, ſo among all the People round about, the 


Spectators of the feartul Scene. Among whom, Jethro, the Prieſt and 

prince of Midian, within a few Days after all was over, came to congra- * 

tulate Moſes, his Son-in-law, in the Wilderneſs. The Hivites of Gibeon, 
upon the Fame hereof, were frighted into their Wits, to make their 
Peace, and ſave themſelves from utter Deſtruction. And the Philiſtine 
Prieſts, x Sam: 6. 6. had kept the Memory hereof freſh unto the Days 
; of Samuel, 400 Years. But Sethoſis, Succeſſor to Amaſis, or Armas, 
„ drowned in the Red-Sea ; was, it ſeems, ſo aſtoniſhed hereat : that altho 
N his Exploits in the Eaſt, are ſet down by Manetho, as performed in the 
. firſt Nine Years of the Jews being in the Wilderneſs ; yet he dar'd not 
to touch them in all that time ; tho'an unarm'd People ; and were, cither 
. in Revenge, to have been deſtroy d; or were as welk worth the Re- 


5 gaining, as his Predeceſſor thought them worth the Keeping. 
22. Moreover, as for other Reaſons, ſo to cut off all pretenſes unto "A 
F Disbelief, in Aſter-Ages; the Divine Wiſdom thought fit to make mention 


of this Miraculous Deliverance, the Preface to the Ten great Commands. 
The Profeſſion too, enjoin'd to be made by every Houſholder, every Year 
- for ever, upon his Offering of the Firſt-Fruits, Deut. 26. was a ſhort Com- 
> memoration of this Great V Vork, and of all that was antecedent and 

conſequent to it. The Redemption, and Sacrifice of the Firſt-born of 

Man and Beaſt ; was a lively Symbol of their being fav'd, when the E- 
gyptians were deſtroy d. But eſpecially the Paſſover, which by its very 
. Name, ſhew'd from the Beginning, of what it was a Sign. And by the 
- Circumſtances and Ceremonies belonging to it; as making the 77h Month, 
i wherein it was firſt kept, from thenceforward, to be the Firſt ; killing the 
6 paſchal Lamb, on the ſame Night wherein the Firſt- born were flain ; 
ſprinkling the Blood upon their own Houſes, which were paſſed by; eat- 


| ing it with Unleaven'd Bread, their Loins girded, their Shoes on their 
r Feet, and their Staff in their Hands, all in haſte ; and the Catechizing of 
1 their Children, for their underſtanding the Reaſon of all this; became a 
0 vilible, conſtant, and everlaſting Monument of the whole Matter of Fact. 
re 23. In the working of moſt of the other Miracles recorded in the 
7; Scriptures; ſundry Natural Cauſes were made uſe of, which are either 
& mentioned, or may be gueſſed at. Not to explain the Miracles; for fo 
1d far as the Cauſe is known, the Effect is no Miracle. But further to fhew, 
e the Sub ſerviency of all Cauſes, known or unknown to us, to the Divine 
nd Providence. And by way of Conceſſion to thoſe, v ho may poſſibly be 
e, lo weak, as to argue from the being of Natural Cauſes, to the Non -· being 
in of Miracles. | C 
ng 24. The Paſſage of the Mraelites through the Red- Sea; is compared 


of by Joſephus, with that of Alexander's Army, through the Pamphilian, as 
th if it gave way tothem : but without any Ground. For by Szr abo, Lib. 
ule 14. we are better informed, That the Hill Climax, Hing upon the Pam- 
of, Philian Sea, leæveth à narrow Paſſage upon the Shore, which at a low Ebb, 
ey 8 is 
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is ſo dry, that it may be forded on foot. But that Alexander coming thi. 
ther, before the Waters were gon off, was fdin with his Soldiers, to wade al 
day long up to the middle. Neither, as Sir Walter Raleigh well obſerves, 
could this Way over the Red-Sea, be made by a lov Ebb, after a great 
Spring- Tide, cauſed by the Wind. Becauſe that this blew full Weſt , 
Whereas the Sea ſtands, in a manner, North and South. And had 
Moſes taken the Advantage of any ſuppoſed Ebb; can we imagine 
Pharaoh and all his Hoſt, to be ignorant hereof 2 Yea, of that, which 
every Waterman's Boy, could not but know ? | 

25. It is then plain, by the Hiſtory, Ex. 14. 21, 22. compared with 
the following Song of Moſes, Ch. 15. 8, 10. That it was a ſtrong Eaſt 
Wind, which blowing athwart the Sea, both divided the VVaters, and 
at the ſame time, froze them with ſo thick an Ice, as to bound them 
like a Stone V Vall, on both ſides the V Vay it had made. And it was 
this too, which made Pharaoh and his Army ſo bold, as to follow, 
when they ſaw the VVay on both Sides, and at the Bottom , all of 
firm Ice. And when Moſes ſtrerched out his Hand over the Sea, to bring 
the VVaters upon the Egyprzans ; it is as plain, that it was a VVeſterly 
or other warm®VVind, which thawing the Ice, let the Sea in upon 
them. Yet the VVinds which thus blew, were truly miraculous. 
Both in being limited exactly to their ſpecial Seaſon 3; when the /ſrael. 
ztes were to be preſerved, and the Egyptians deſtroyed : and in being ſo 
extraordinary, as never to blow with the like Effects, upon that, or an 
other Sea, before or ſince. - 4 | 

26. The Iſraelites were led over the Red-Sea, and through the 
VVilderneſs by a Pillar of a Cloud by Day, and a Pillar of Fire by 
Night. Probably, it was a kind of Meteor, ſhining only in the Dark 


But that it was made on purpoſe, and the Motion hereof governed, and. 


not at all fortuitous, is clear : In that, as they paſſed through the Sea, 
it was made to ſtand behind them, and ſo between them and the F- 
gyptians : VVhereas in the VVilderneſs, it was all the VVay before 


them. Nor did it, reſt upon any Tent, but only on the Tabernacle 


Neither did it appear only at ſome Seaſons, and uncertainly, as Meteors 


uſe to do; but continu'd throughout all their Journeys, a Viſible Mirz 


cie for 40 Years, Ex. 40. 38. 

27. Natural Cauſes were made uſe of, for ſupplying the ſraelites with 
Manna. It was both preceded and accompanied with a Dew, which fell in the 
Night, Ex. 16. 14. Num. 11. 9. And there are Honey-dews, many times, 
found upon the Leaves of ſome Trees. And it hath been a Queſtion, 2. 
mong Botanicks to this Day, Whether the Honey which Bees ſuck, be the 


Sweat of Plants, or a Meteor deſcending from the Air. I take it to be a 
Mixture of both. For as Honey differs in Nature, with the Flowers from 


whence it is ſucked : So thoſe Flowers yield moſt, which are beſt fitted 
to receive and lodge the Nocturnal Dews. | 
28. But whatever Ordinary Cauſes were made uſe of; they were aſ- 
ſiſted by Extraordinary, and unknown to us. It fell upon every Night, 
ſaving that before the Sabbath; and then, never. For which Cauſe allo, 
on the foregoing Night, they were ſupplied with a double Quantity. 
And if they kept it until any other next Day, ſaving the Sabbath, it ſtank, 
and bred V Vorms ; but then never. Neither did it tall upon any Trees, or 
Flowers; but upon Graſs, or a bare SandyGrond, ſuch as belongeth to a Wil- 


dernels. 
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gerneſs. And this Ordinary Courſe, was conſtantly obſerved for 40 
Years. And then the Manna, of a ſudden, as wonderfully ceas'd to fall, 
the very day, after the People had the Corn of Canaan to eat. Of the 
Truth of all which, as Six hundred thouſand 1ſrae/ites were Eye-witneſ- 
ſes, for the ſaid 40 Years: So an Omer of it was laid up. before the Te- 
tlimony, as a ſtanding Evidence of the ſame. And the Wilderneſs it 
lf, was, and is no leſs. Wherein it had been impoſſible, for ſo great a 
Multitude, to have ſubſiſted an hundredth part of that time; but by this, 
or ſome other miraculous Way. And why not that, which is ſo plainly 
and circumſtantially ſet down 2 

29. And the Reaſons, why God was pleas'd to feed them this way, 
were many and great. In Jultice to puniſh them for their Impatience and 
Deſperation for want of Meat ; after they had been Miraculouſly ſupply'd, 
when in the greateſt Strait for want of Drink, Ex. 15. In Kindneſs, for 
their Health: by cleanſing them with that ſoft Aerial Diet, from the E- 
gytian Mange, wherewith many of them, could not, in the time of 
their Bondage, but be more or leſs infected. And which a luxurious 
Diet, might have made ſo contagious, as to have ſpread all over the 
Camp. To bring them, by a ſpare, and fimple ſort of Diet, to comply 
the better with that Temperate One, he intended ere long to preſcribe 
them. To tame their wanton Appetites, which had taught -them to 
hanker after Egypt, and to depretiate that ineſtimable Favour, which 


brought them up from thence. Tg humble thoſe, who would elſe have 


conceited, he was ſo fond of them; that he could not chuſe but 
pamper them, albeit they thought or ſpake of him, as they liſted. To 
prove their Faith, in that All- ſufficiency, to which Eden, or a Wilderneſs, 
vas al one. And his Ability, not only therein to ſpread their Table; but 
to bleſs any thing to them, he had a Mind to make their Food. 

30. When the People and their Cattle were a-thirſt, Ex. 17. upon Mo- 
ſes's ſtriking the Rock, there preſently came a great deal of Water out of 
it, That this was a Spring, is allow'd ; and that then it firſt brake forth. 
We will ſuppoſe to, that this Spring aroſe from the uſual Cauſes. Yet 
who, but the Author and Diſpoſer of all Cauſes, could ſo exactly have 
tore-ordain'd thoſe of this Spring; and limited every Circumſtance there- 
unto precedent, as the Thirſt and Importunity of the People, Moſes's Ad- 
dreſs thereupon, the Orders he then received what to do, and his Ob- 
ſerving of them; ſo as the laſt, his ſmiting of the Rock, ſhould meet 
toan Inſtant, with the guſhing out of the Water 2 And that all this was 
thus done, the Names of Maſſa and Meribah, given to the Place, were a 
double Witneſs, not to be gain-ſaid. | 

31. Tis ſaid, Numb. 11.31. That the Wind brought the Quails from the 
Sea, and let them fall round about the Camp. Probably, a South ind, 
Pl. 78. 26. which blew them aſlant over the Red-Sea. V Vhenceſoever 
it came, it was certainly governed by an Extraordinary Cauſe ; in ſweep- 
ing together, ſo prodigious a Number of Quails, as ſhould make, as it 
were, an Encampment a Yard high, and at leaſt 24 Miles in compals. 
And in bringing the Quails, and letting them fall, not into the Middle 


of the Camp, upon the Veoples Heads; but only round about it. And of 


their Gluttony, and the Plague that followed thereupon ; the Name of 
Aibroth-Hatraavab, given to the Place, was a Memorial never to be forgot. 


Fff | 32. Upon 


As they appear | Book iy. | 


32. Upon the Rebellion of Aorah, tis faid, Num. 16. 32. That the 
Earth opened her Mouth; and ſi wallow'd up the Men, and the Houſes, and 
Goods, appertaining to them. Tis likely that this was an Earthquake 
But the limiting hereof, and of all the antecedent Circumſtances; ſo 25 
it ſhould come to paſs, in one only fit Place, the middle of the Cam 
where Xorah had his Station; and in that only fit Moment, which Aer 
had predicted; was the Contrivance of the Diſpoſer of Univerſal 
Nature. 7 | 
33. Preſently after this, there alſo came out Fire from the Lord, and 
conſumed the 250 Men, that had offered Incenſe, Which, it may be, was 
ſome Extraordinary Lightning : to which, the Sulphureous Steams 4. 
ſcending from the Earth where it opened, did in ſome part contribute, 
* the Divine Direction, and Authority, were apparently ſeen, in its 
eſtroying every Man of the ſaid 250, and no one beſides, in fo great a 

Camp. | 

— allow too; that the Bloſſoming of Aaron's Rod; whoſe Prefer. 
ment, as being of the younger Houſe, was envy d by theſe Rebels; and 
its bringing forth of Almonds in one Night; doth not infer, That the 
Bloſſoms and Almonds were created; that is, that God did then ule, his 

own Infinite Power, to produce them. For I have ſhewed in the Anatom 
of Plants, that the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits, of all Trees, are in being 
or actually form'd, in the unexpanded Bud. * But there was a miraculous 
Acceleration in the Motions of Natugg ; without which, ſo ſudden an 
Expanſion and Growth of theſe Parts, could not have been effected. And 
the Covering of the Altar, made with the 250 Cenſors; and this Rod, 
laid up before the Teſtimony ; were ſtanding Witneſſes of all that was 
done. " 

35. When the People were ſtung with Serpents, and thereupon died, 

Num. 21.9. if they look'd upon the Serpent, which Moſes, by God's Di- 
rection, had ſet upon a Pole; they then liv'd. Now, altho' the Strength 
of Phancy, hath been known to cure an Ague ; it may be one, in a thou- 
ſand: yet who ever knew it to prevent, the fatal Effect of a Vipers 
Bite 2 And of the moſt venemous fort, as theſe, it ſeems, were, called 
Fiery Serpents, And the Cure received hereby, was in all reſpects, ſo 
wonderful; that the Serpent which Meſes made, was not only preſerv', 
in Memory hereof, but worſhippd with Incenſe by the People, 2 Ain. 18. 
4. for above 700 Years after: till Heretiab, to ſuppreſs that olatry, was 
forced to deſtroy it. "010-2 | | 

36. Tho there is no mention of any VVind, uſed for cutting off the 
VVaters of Jordan, Joſh. 4. yet from Verſe 23. it may ſeem, there was 
If fo, it was a kind of Tornado, blowing not athwart, as at the Red-Sca, 
but up the River, and leſs Horizontally. V Vhatever was the proximate 
Cauſe, the Regulation of it was ſuch, as made the Effect to be. ver) 
wonderful. Far the V Vaters are ſaid to be raiſed above their Level, and 
to ſtand upon a Heap. And this was done at the time of Harveſt ; when 
the River was at the higheſt, and overflowed its Banks. And at the ver) 
inſtant, in which the Prieſts that bare the Ark, touched the Brim. of the 

VVaters with their Feet. And as ſoon as ever, the People and Prieſts 


"ay paſſed over; the V Vaters returned, and overflowed the Banks, 2 
Delore. a 


37. Tis 


i 
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ther Earthquake. But the Earthquake, and the Em of the preparatory 7 
Pays, Were miraculouſly adjuſted unto one Moment. And the Ceremony 
was anſwerable, to ſo conſpicuous a Miracle. The Men of War, were to 
compaſs the City 7 Days, 7 Prieſts were to bear before the Ark 7 Trum- 
pets, and on the 7th Day, they were to compaſs the City 7 times. All 
which, may ſeem to have been fitter for Magicians, than for Soldiers. 
But they were to do this upon great Reaſon. For firſt of all, in regard 
they had no fort of military Engines, wherewithal to beſiege the City: 
how was it poſſible for them, as Soldiers, to go to work 2 Vet God ſaw 
it fit they ſhould do ſomething; and all they could then do. To let them 
know, that tho' they could not ſee 'a Reaſon for what they were com- 
manded : yet they were never to diſtruſt his Ability, or diſpute his V Vill. 
That they were not at any time to expect his Aſſiſtance, in fitting till ; 
but upon their Perſeverance, in the regular Uſe of ſuch Means, as were 
in their Power. To foretel them withal, that in all their future V Vars, 
they were to expect the Victory, more from the Means of his providing, 
than their own. And ſenſibly to admoniſh Them, and all Men; that 
what is done by us, in order to any End, .is nothing to what Himſelf 
doth, whether we ſee it or no: V Vhat we do, being but the Ceremony; 
but what He doth, the Subſtantial Cauſe of all. 5 

38. Tis ſaid, That at the Command of Joſhua, Chap. 10. 12. the Sun and 
Moon ſtood ſtill. Upon which Paſſage, Joſbua, ſays Spinoſa, diuturnioris il- 
lius. Lucis, cauſam veram ignoravit : at putavit illo die, Solem aliquandiu 
ftetiſſe. Nec ad id attendebat, quod ex nimid glacie, que tum temporis in 
Regioue Aeris erat, Refractio ſolito major, oriri potuerit. But firſt, ſee 
how he falſifies the Text, in ſaying, a/zquandin ? whereas the Sun is ſaid 
toftand till, for about a whole Day. And for his Glacial Air, where is 
the Shepherd ſo ſimple, but could have told him, That Snowy, or what- 
ever elſe he means by Glacial Air, or Clouds, may ſerve to darken the 
Day, but not at all to prolong it. 
39. That the Sun might properly be ſaid, then, and not before, to 
ſtand ſtill; I have ſhewed in the Third Chapter. VVhat made it ſo to 
do, whether the Approach of ſome Dark and Unknown Celeſtial Body, 
or other Cauſe, who can ſay or gain-ſay >? And tho' the Phznomenon 
might be viſible to all People, at leaſt, between the Two Tropicks : Yet 
is it not neceſſary, we ſhould have it mentioned in any prophane V Vri- 
ters: of whom Sanchumiathon, the moſt Ancient, lived near 300 Years, 
after the thing was done. But Joſhua prayed, and gave the VVord of 
Command, in the Sight of all //rae/. And the Miracle is {till the moe 
credible, becauſe it was Regular; the Moon ſtanding till as well as the 
Sun. That is, the Sun ſtanding (till it ſelf, cauſed the Earth to do like- 
wiſe ; as this, did the Moon. And tho' now, there was no need of 
Moon-Light ; yet was it hereby order'd, That there ſhould be no Aua- 
chroniſm in the Account of Time, among the Jews, not ſo much, as in a 
ſingle Day, nor any Diſorder in their Sett-Feaſts. | 

qo» VVe are told, 2 Kin. 20. 11. That upon the Prayer of Iſaiah, the 
Sun went back ten Degrees. Upon which V Vords, [ſatah, ſays Spinoſa, de 
Pareliis, forte nunquam, nec per ſomnium cogitavit. But with what Senſe 2 
a8 if afalle Sun, had there been any, were not much more to have been 
taken notice of, and mentioned, than a falſe Shadow, by him ſuppoſed to 


—— vw — —ä — — 
37. Tis likely, that the Fall of the Walls of Jericho, was eſſected by ano- 
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be made by it: The Phænome non doubtleſs was miraculous. For tho the 


Retrogreſs, was but Ten Degrees, that is, two Thirds of an Hour: Vet 
was it ſo far taken notice of abroad, that the King of Babylon ſent his Em. 
baſſadors to Hezekiah, both to congratulate his Recovery, and to inquire 
of the Mouder that was done in the Land, 2 Kin. 20. 12. 

41. The conſuming of the Sacrifice by Fire from Heaven, was a frequent 
Miracle: As of that which Aaron offer d for himſelf and the People, Lev, 
9. 2.4. the Burnt-Offering at the Dedication of the Temple, 2 Chron. 7. x. 
Done, as at other times, ſo then, in the Sight of all the People. At no 
time more remarkably, than upon Elijah's Tranſaction with Ahab, and the 
murderous Prophets of Baal, upon Mount Carmel, And through the 
ſingular Wiſdom and Magnanimity, wherewith Elijah was then inſpir d; 
nothing could have been better atteſted. Elifah commands Ahab, to ga- 
ther all Iſrael, that is, the Chief of all the Ten Tribes, and the Prophets 
of Baal before him. Ahab, who had ſought Elijah through all King. 
doms, with a Purpoſe to ſlay him: is now afraid to touch him, or ſo 
much as to diſpute his Command. Baal's Prophets muſt be preſent, that 
they might both be openly condemned; and ready to ſuffer the Puniſh 
ment, by the Law of Moſes due to them. All Vrael, that they might 
both be VVitneſſes and Executioners of all that God, by Elijah, intended 
to fay and do. And what was ſaid and done, from firſt to laſt, was fo full 
of Divine Majeſty, that the Memory hereof, continued near 1000 years 
after, unto Tacitus's time. VVho, tho' an Enemy to the Jews, yet in 
his Hiſtory, Lib. 2. he takes notice, and ſays as much of it, as in his chopt 
Latin he could well do: Eft Judæam inter Syriamq; Carmelus : ita wocant 
Montem Deumg;. Nec Simulachrum Deo, aut Templum, fic tradidere Majo 
res; Aram tantum & Reverentiam, Undoubtedly, the Altar of the Lord, 
then repaired by Elijab, or another like it, in the ſame Place, and ſtand- 
ing, it ſeems, in the Time of Tacitus, as a Monument of that famous 
Tranſaction. 
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CHAP YL 
Of the PROPHECIES. 


. 0 propheſy , In the largeſt Scripiure Senſe, is, to decare. 


the Revealed Will of God. But the Prediction of things 
to come, is that in particular, of the Nature, Truth and Excellency: 
whereof, I am next to ſpeak. MV oral 

2. And Firſt, The Being of Prophecies, ſuppoſeth, the N on-being of 
Contingents. That is to ſay, that albeit there are many things, which 
ſem unto us to be Contingents, yet were they ſo indeed, there could 
have been no Prophecy; but only Predictions, which were contingent- 
ly true or falſe. So that with reſpect to the Deity, there can be noſuch 
thing: As in the Chapter, Of the Nature of Providence, I have ſaid and 
proved. Or, which is all one, that there can be no Contingent, ſeem- 
ingly, ſo looſe and independent, but it is a Link of ſome Chain. And 
conſequently, the foreknowledge which God hath of it, is as certain 
as that he hath of any other Event. _ 

3. A Prophecy then, or Prophetick Prediction, is a Declaration of 
the Divine Preſcience, looking at any diſtance through a Train of In- 
finite Cauſes, known and unknown to us, upon a ſure and certain Ef- 
ſet. So that the Prophecies contained in the Scriptures, ſuppoſing 
them to come within this Definition, are as wonderſul as any Miracles 
therein recorded. All the Queſtion then, Which can be put, is only 
in Point of Fact. Whether the Prophecies contained in the Scriptures 
were really ſuch, in the Senſe aforeſaid? or were only the Dreams of 
Phanciful, or the Conjectures of Crafty Men, who had the luck, or 
the foreſight to hit upon ſome Events? But that they are really ſuch, as 


aforeſaid, will be acknowledged, if we conſider, either the Manner 


of their being given, or the Matter of them, or the Evidence where- 
with they have been fulfilled. | | 

4. As God thought fit to make uſe of Means, in the working of 
Miracles; ſo likewiſe in the revealing of Prophecies, and of his Mind 
in other reſpects unto Men. To Moſes, by real Words; to whom he 
is oſten (aid to ſpeak, while he was well awake; And by real Sights or 
Viſions; as of all the Patterns which he ſaw while he abode in the 
Mount. The Sight might be real, though only of Similitudes. To 
the High Prieſts by Urim and Thummim. To,pther Prophets by ſuch 
Words and Viſions as were impreſſed, not upon their Senſes, but their 
Phancies, either in a Dream, as for the moſt part; or ſometimes, 


awake, as 2 Kings 3. 15. where the Efficacy of the Muſick which Eli- 
ſha called for, was ſuccedaneous to the force of Slee 


| And it is pro- 
bable, that Muſick was uſed as a help, in compoſing all the Prophetick 
Pſalms, Which way ſoever the Phancy was wrought upon, the Im- 
preſſion was many times ſo very ſtrong, as to make them ſick, or faint, 


or * to operate upon the Body, as all ſtrong Phancies are uſed 
to do. | 
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The Images whereby it was repreſented, being choſen and appointed 


A. they Appear from Book IV. 


5. Yet we are not to ſuppoſe, that God made an' Immediate 
ule of theſe Means; but that the Holy Angels were employ'd to effect 
and manage them all. That they have a Power to operate upon the 
Minds, as well as the Bodies of Men, I have before proved, in the 
Chapter, Of Cæleſtial Mind. And the ſame isagretable unto what the 
Scriptures teach. For Evil Angels themſelves have been permitted to 
do it: As when in 1 Kings 22. 22. they went forth, and became a Ly. 
ing Spirit in the Mouth of Abhtb's Prophets. And we have no ground 
to think that God's Menial Servants ſhould have any leſs Authority 
or Skill.” And whereas, in giving the Law, God is often ſaid, To 
ſpeak unto Moſes in the Tabernacle : In the 7th of Numbers, 8,9. tis 
alſo ſaid, That when Moſes went into the Tabernacle, he heard the Voice 
of One ſpeaking to him, that is, of one who was God's Vicegerent herein, 

6. But although good and bad Angels have a power to offer the 
Images of things, both to the Senſes, and the Phancies of Men; yet 
having brought them thither, how far they operate afterwards upon 
the Intelle&, is more than they can have any certain knowlege of. 
In regard the Phancy hath an Arbitrary Power of forming many other 
Images, wherein they haveno hand. So that the utmoſt we may allow 
them to know, doth not at all detract from the "Title of zafSyris 
as proper to God only. Who hath reſerved to himſelf, the Power of 
entrance within this Sanctum Sanctorum, the Intellectual Part of the 
Mind. | | 

7. Neither doth it follow, that the Revelation made by Angels 26 
God's Agents, was a meer Phantaſin: But was of that nature, as though 
it began in the Phancy, yet it always terminated in the Underſtanding, 


by God himſelf; to whom the way and meaſure of Communication, 
between the Phancy and the Underſtanding, are perfectly known. The 
Prophets then, though they did not always know the meaning of rhe 
Revelation; yet was it poſſible for them always to have aſſurance of 
the Reality, that is to ſay, the Divinity hereof. 
8. And that they always had, is very clear, from various Exam- 
ples. The Prophet, who in 1 Xing. 13. againſt the Command God 
had given him, hearkened to one who lied to him; was ſoon after ſlain 
by a Lyon, for ſo doing: The juſtice of which Puniſhment, rong}y 
implieth, the certainty which the Prophet had of God's Commahd to 
the contrary. When Abraham was commanded to ſacrifice 1ſaac, is 
dutiful, and his only Son; the Son of his beſt beloved Wife, of his Old 
Age, and of the Promiſe ; and in contradiction . to a Law, ſolemnly 
geen to the World, againſt the ſhedding of Innocent Blood; yet te- 
folved to obey. Which ſo pious and wiſe a Man would never have 
done, had he not been fare, as he could be of any thing elſe, that this 
Command was not a Phantaſm, but Divinely given. Neither, with. 
ont thinking unworthily of God, can we ſuppoſe, that he rewarded 
Abraham wich the greateſt Bleſſing he ever beſtowed on any Man, and 
with the greateſt Solemnity of an Oath, only for his being obedient 
to a Whimſey. Elijah then offer'd a moſt publick Sacrifice upon Mount 
Carmel, when High Places were forbidden. But who can think, that 
one of his Eminent Sanctity, would have done this, upon a bare Imi. 
gination, without being very certain, as he was, 1 King. 18. 36. 0 
Authority from God, for what he did? I will add one more jo * 
2K Benhaaas, 
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Benhadad, not honeſlly keeping the Articles of Peace, made with Ahab; 
Ahab, from the juſtice of his Cauſe, and his Succeſs in bearing that 
King twice before, was encouraged by 400 of his Prophets, to fight 
him again. Yet one ſingle Micazah, 1 Kings 22, with admirable Re- 
lution oppoſing them all, ſoretels Ahab of certain Death, if he did; 
ind bids all the People, to bear witneſs of what he ſaid. Which no 
Sober Man, without the greateſt aſſurance of a Divine Commiſſion, 
would have done. And for his Sobriety, let his Anſwers to Ahab 
ſpeak for him. | 129712 
9. The Matter likewiſe of Prophecies, ſhews the certainty which 
the Prophets had of the Revelation made of them. If of things of 
their own Age and Country; they could not but expect, to be ſtoned, 
or confounded, in cafe of Falſhood. If of things at a great diſtance of 
Time, to ſome Hundreds of Years; or of Place, unto which they 
were altogether Strangers; what ground could they have for Con- 
jectures? or what, for any to ſuppoſe their Predictions were no more; 
when as they were ſpoken of thoſe things, wherein fo many of them, 
and ſo often, agreed? 
10. The Weight of the Matter, alſo ſhews the Majefly of the Author. 
As being, not only concerning the Condition of the Fewiſh State, 
through all Changes, until its final Diſſolution : but likewiſe, of their 
Neighbours round about, and of all the Chief Kingdoms in the World. 
Whoſe Crimes and Puniſhments, God was pleaſed, by Fenah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and other Prophets, ſolemnly to reprove, and foretel. That 
albeit the Fews were his choſen People; yet his Juſtice every where, 
and the Univerſality of his Goveriment, might be atteſted and own'd. 
it, Again, there are ſome Prophecies of that nature, that they can- 
not be faid to be fulfill d, ſo long as the World continues; but are 
always fulfilling. So Moſes, fpeaking of the Locuſts, which' God 
brought upon Egypt; tells us, not only, that they were ſuch, as never 
were before, but plainly and peremptorily, ſuch as ſhould never be 
gain: which no Man, if but of ordinary Senſe, would have adven- 
tured to ſay, without a Divine Authority. How great too, is that 
Speech of God, in promiſing, Ger. 9. 11, that there ſhould never 


nore, be an Univerſal Deluge > That neither the ſame, nor any 


equivalent Cauſes, ſhould ever meet again, to produce another. And 
in promiſing, Gen. 8. 22. That While the Earth remained, Seed-Time 
and Harveſt, Sunimer and Winter, and Day and Night, ſhould not ceaſe. 
Neither Moſes, nor any Man, could have told, but that ſome time or 
other, the Earth might be forced, by ſome unknown Cauſe, to quit 
the Ecliptick Line. Who then but God, that made the World could 


utter that Prediction. 3 

12. But the Prophecies which are compleatly fulfilled, are much 
more numerous. Of which there are thoſe Inſtances, as well in re- 
lation to the Gentile World, as to the Fews ; wherein the Predictions, 


grounded on an Infallible, that is, a Divine Revelation. 

13. Nizeveh, and the Aſſyrian Monarch, repenting uponthe Mira- 
culous preſervation and preaching of Jonah; were ſpared at that time. 
But growing hereupon more wicked, and dealing cruelly with the 
People of the Great God, who by Forah had made himſelf known to 


them: 


predict, it never ſhould 2 Or whom beſides, could it have become to 


are ſo fully anſwered by the Sequel of things; as to prove them 
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them: their utter Deſtruction was reſolved on, and predicted by Three 
Prophets. By 1ſazah, Chap. 10. about 180 Years beſore it came to 
paſs. By Nahum, about 120. And by Zephany, about 20. And ac. 
cordingly, by Nabopollaſar, General of the Kings Army, and Aſtyages 
Vice. Roy of Media, was then taken, with the King: and ſo far depo. 
pulated, and ruined, and the Monarchy with it; that no Prince 
ever after, attempted to re-edify it. And is, at this time, a ſmali 
Town, which no Traveller, were it not for its antient Glory, would 
eſteem worth the ſeeing. | | 

14. The falſe and treacherous uſage, which the Captive Fews me 
withal , ſrom the Tyrians ; was forethewed to Joel, Chap. 3.; and to 
Amos, Chap. 1; about 30 Years before the partial Captivity of the 
Ten Tribes, by Tiglath-Pileſer; and 70 Years, before the Univerſi 
by Shalmaneſer. And their Puniſhment for the fame, about 200 Yes 
before Tyr us was ſubdued by Nebuchadnezzar. Then the greateſt Mart 
in the World: and of that ſtrength, as to hold out a Siege of Thirteen 
Years. The Calamities they ſhould hereby ſuſtain: and their folloy. 
ing Captivity for 70 Years ; were both predicted by Jalah, Chap, 23, 
about 150 Years beforehand. And laſt of all, Exetiel, foretels the 
concluding Fate of this City. Whoſe Prophecy, Chap. 27, though 
pronounced a little before the Siege laid againſt it by the Babylonian; . 
yet chiefly relates, to that made by Alexander, about 250 Years aſter- 
ward. When, not being Surrender'd, as it was to Nebuchadyezzur, 
upon Terms; but taken by Storm: the Inhabitants were all put to the 
Sword, or taken Captives ; and the City all burnt to the ground, aad 
lieth in its Ruins unto this Day. According to the peremptory Pre. 
diction of that Prophet, Verſe 35 of the ſame Chapter: The Merchants 
among the People ſhall hiſs at thee ; thou ſhalt be a Terror, and news 
ſhalt be any more. | 

15. The Egyptian Monarchy, was once very great. As appears by 
the Exploits of one of their Kings; mentioned by Manetho, Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and Tacitus, under the ſeveral Names, of Sethoſis, Seſoftrs, 
Seſoofis, and Ramſes ; all the ſame Man, as the Primate Uſher well 
conjectures. And aſter all that he had won in Aſa, was loſt again; 
it is yet certain, that a great part of Africa, continued in Subjection 
under his Succeſſors for a lorg time. In ſo much, that Apries, whom 
the Prophet Jeremy calls Pharaoh Hophra, when the Aſſyrian Monar- 
chy was grown great, was then able to take Sidon and other Cities 
from the Phænicians; and getting a great Victory over them and the 
Cyprians in a Sea-Fight, returned with much Spoil. From whence- 
{orward, he looked on himſelf, to be Invincible. And is therefore 
perſonated by Ezekiel, Chap. 29. 3, as ſpeaking , like Nebuchadyezzur 
of Babylon, thoſe haughty words, My River is mine own, and I have 
made it for my ſelf. And by the ſame Prophet, is compared, 3s 
well as Nebuchadnezzar, . unto a great Eagle. And knew his ow! 
ſtrength ſo well, as to undertake the defence of Feruſalem againſt him: 
though afterwards, not out- of fear, but treachery, he lett the City 
in the Lurch. For which cauſe, when he was now inveſted with 
great Power and Glory, and in a fair way, to ſecond the Axchievements 
of his Anceſtors : the Prophet Jeremy predicts his Fall, Chap. 44. 30. 
And both he, and Ezekzel, the overthrow. of his Kingdom, and the 
Captivity and Diſperſion of his People, Fer. 43. 46. Ezek. 29. 3050 
a ot 
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Both of them alſo predict the return of their Captivity, Fer. 46. 26. 
Fzek. 29. 14. And the latter, after the ſet time of 40 Years. Notwith- 
landing which, Ezekiel adds, That Egypt ſhould never after this reco- 
ver her tormer ſtrength, ſo as to rule over other Nations as ſhe had done; 
tut be the baſeſt of Kingdoms ; which alſo came to paſs. For ſoon after 
their Revolt from under Cyrus, they were again ſubdued by Cambyſes; 
and were for the molt part a Tributary Kingdom, both under the Per- 
fans and the Macedonians : Till the Romans, firſt diſpoſing hereof, at 
their pleaſure ; in the end, made it a Province. As at this day it is no 
better than a Baſhawſhip, under the Grand Signior. 

16. Babylon, once the Glory of the Eaſt, for the intolerable Pride 
and Luxury of the King and People, 7a. 47. 7, 8, ro. The Cruelty 
wherewith the Prophet foreſaw they would uſe the Fews, ver. 6. Their 
Infatiable Thirſt of Dominion, ZHabak. 2.6 — 10. And the Prophane 
and Villanous Riot they committed in the Temple, Fer. 51. 11. was 
threatned by theſe three Prophets with utter Ruin. By 1ſazah, to ſhew 
the certainty of it, in ſix ſeveral Chapters, viz, 13, 14, 21, 43, 46, 47. 
about 22.0 Years before it came to paſs; by Habakkuk, about 170. And 
by Jeremy, Chap. 25. 12. Seventy Years. The end of which Years he 
fixes for the {et time. | 


17. Their Prediction of ſundry Particulars relating to it, is alſo 


cal Remarks in the Prophecy of Daniel, and partly by the Relations of 
Herodotus and Xenophon. Iſaiah ſingles out a Perſian, and gives him 
withal the Sirname of Cyrus, for the Captain of the Army againſt Ba- 
Hlon, Chap. 44. 28. And Jeremy aſſigns him the Medes, for his chief 
Confederates, Chap. 5 1. 28. as we know they were. Feremy faith, 
That the Babylonian; ſhould hear a Rumor of their Enemies, the Year 
before they came near the City, ver. 46. For Cyrus, when he came to 
the River Gyngis, for want of Tranſport Veſſels, could go no further, 


wonderful : The Truth whereof is evidenced, partly by ſome Hiſtori- 


by till by cutting a great many Chanals from the River, he brought it to 
tw, ſo low an Ebb, as to be fordable; and ſo marched thence the year fol- 
Irs, lowing. In which Performance, what Jaiabh had foretold, Chap. 44. 
well 7. began likewiſe to be fulfilled : That ſaith to the Deep, Be dry, and I 
ain; will dry up thy Rivers. Jeremy further tells us, That though the beſt 
Bon part of the Chaldean Army, the Chivalry, ſhould come forth to fight 
hom with Cyrus, ver. 27. yet lite Women they ſhould ſoon make a Cowardly 
"nar- Retreat into the City, verſe 30; which they alſo did. With Iſaiah, 
ties Jeremy further foreſhews, Chap. 50. 38. That upon the coming of 
d the Cyrus, a Drought ſhould be fall the Waters of Babylon. For Cyrus draw- 
ence ng off the Waters of Euphrates, by ſeveral broad and deep Canals ; 
-efore he thereupon made an ealie entrance into the City. This being done, 
vera Wh Jeremy allo faith, Chap. 51. 31, That one Poſt ſpould run to meet 
baut another, to ſhew the King of Balylos that his City is taken at one end. 
d, 5 WW Not only in regard of its great extent, 20 Miles over: but becauſe the 
; own Wi King and his Lords, who ſhould have been preſent, where there was 
him: the greateſt danger; were ſo ſecure, as then to be Feaſting in his 
> City I balace. The fame Prophet deſcribes beforehand, the Revels of this 
| wit) feaſt, Chap. 51. 38, 39 : They ſhall roar together like Lyons, they ſhall 
ments ell as Lyons helps: in their Heat, I will make their Feaſts, and will 
44. 3% Haste them drunken, &c. So Daniel, Chap. 5. 1, 4, tells us, that the 
nd the king made a great Feaſt, to a Thouſand of his Lords, and drank Wine 
30,3 ä Iii before 
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eſt, is {aid to be of Gold. The Silver Breaſt and Arms, were the Se. 


before the Thouſand : And that in their Drink, they praiſed, or as Jeremy 
roared out in praiſing, the Gods of Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron, Wood, and 
Stone. And to thew, not only the Year, but the particular time o 
wherein the City ſhould be Taken; the fame Prophet, Chap. 51. 41 
doth not ſay, How is Babylon, but how is Sheſhak Taten? The Revels 
which were now made, being upon the Feſtival, which was Inſtituted 
in honour of Seſach, the Goddeſs of Babylon, and called by the Greeks 
Tax gala & Taxi, ip. And as Jeremy foreſhews the Deſolation 
which immediately followed : So both 7ſaiah and himſelf, the final 
Ruin of that City. It ſhall never be inhabited, ſays Iſaiah, Chap, 13. 
20, Z1, from Generation to Generation ; but. wild Beaſts of the Deſart ſhall 
lie there, and their Houſes ſhall be full of doleful Creatures. The id 
Beaſts of the -Deſart, ſays Jeremy, Chap. 50. 39, ſhall dwell there, i, 
ſhall be no more inhabited for ever. Which was, indeed Gradually, þy; 
Literally fulfill d. Firſt Cyrus made the City a Widow ; not being 
ſtiled the X7ng of Babylon, but of Perſia. Then Hiſtaſpis, rebelling againft 
Darius, broke down the Walls. Next, Seleucus Nicanor, ſpoy led it of 
the Chief Citizens, with their Wealth; both which he carried to Se. 
leucia, now Bagdet, about 50 miles diſtant. After which, the Parth;. 
ans took away rhe Remnant, to Creſphon. And in the time of Adriay, 
nothing was left, but the bare broken Walls. Within which, for ſome 
time, were kept all ſorts of Wild Beaſts for Chaſe. But at this time, 
fays Benjamin Bar Jona, in his Itinerary, tho the Ruins of Nebuchad. 
xezzar'S Palace are ſtill to be ſeen ; yet no Body dares to venture in, for 
fear of Serpents and Scorpions which poſleſs the Place. 

18, The Prophecies of Daniel, are alſo great and Noble. Nebuchad: 
nezzar's Image, Chap. 2. is ſo far interpreted by the Prophet himſelf 
verſe 38, to 43. as eaſily to be underſtood of the Four Pagan Monar- 
chies. The Head of the Image, the Babylonzan, being of all the Rich- 


fit, 


cond, verſe 39. Larger, but leſs wealthy : ariſing from the Coalition 
of Three great Kingdoms; the Breaſt, the Babylonzan ; the Two Arms, 
the Median, and the Perſian. The Brazen Belly and Thighs, which 
ſhould rule over all the Earth, verſe 39, were the Grecian. Still l:!s 
Opulent, tho of greater Extent : And the Thighs, the Two chief 
Kingdoms of the Four into which it was divided, in the North and 
South, The Iron Legs, were the Roman, verſe 40. ſignifying the In. 
vincible Courage of that People, without any Wealth. Which they 
neither had, nor minded, till upon the Conqueſt of Aa. The Fett 
and Toes, which were of Iron mixed with Clay: foreſhewed, that the 
Roman Empire, in the latter end of it, ſhould be divided, verſe 41. 
For irom the time of Autoninus Pius, who adopted Marcus Aurelius, and 
Alius Verus; it was govern'd, for the moſt part, by Conſorts, 0 
had their diſtin&t Provinces. And after Conſtantive, was divided into 
Eaſt and Weſt. And the Iron being mixed with Clay, alſo foreſhewe, 
That the Romans ſhould mingle themſelves with the Seed of Men, ver. z. 
And accordingly,” the Emperors, after the firſt Twelve Romans, wer 
choſen out of all other Nations. In the Hundred Years, next befor 
| Conſtantine, of no leſs than Seven Nations, beſides Italians. Laſil), 
By the Stone cut out without Hands ; is meant, the Kingdom of Chril, 
{er up without the help of any Human Wiſdom, or Military Power. 
This Stone, brake the Feet of the Image. For when the Roman * 
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rors became Chriſtian; as the Apotheofis, was then laid aſide; ſo the 
Imperial Power and Laws, were in many points alter d, and ſtood en- 
tirely upon a New Foundation. And together with the Iron and Clay; 
the Braſs, Silver, and Gold, were alſo broken : while the Stone grew 
into a Mountain which filled the Earth. For the Chriſtiah Religion, be- 
ing by the Apoſtles carried into all Nations; and with the Emperors, 
the whole Empire, at length, becoming obedient to the Faith! the 
Roman, Grecian, Perſian, and Babylonian Idolatries, were deſtroyed 
throughout the World. | vas; 12 b21 
19. Some of the following Prophecys, in this Book, are very myſte-' 
rious : But I will inſtance in one more, Chap. 8. which is ſo far alſo in- 
terpreted, as to be ſpoken of the Grecian Power, Verſe 2x. and beyond 


all contradiction, is fulfilled in every Part. The Prophet Verſe 3. ſaw - 


a Ram with two Horns, Interpreted, Yerſe 20. to be the two Kings of 
Media and Perſia. Of thele two Horns, the higher, is ſaid, to come up 
laſt, Verſe 3. For though Darius the Mede, upon Belſhazzar's being 
ſlain, took the Kingdom, Chap. 5. 31. yet he received it of Cyrus the 
perſian, a younger Man, and Prince of a later date; but in this Expe- 
dition the Captain, and the Conqueror. And is therefore ſaid, Ver. . 
To ſpread his Dominion, and become great, Aſter this, ver. 5. he ſaw 
an He-goat, which came from the Weſt. That is, from Greece, ver. 21. 
which lies Weſtward of Perſia. And is ſaid, To come on the face of the 
whole Earth, ver. 5. That is, to march through the whole Perfian Em- 
pire: And to come fo, as not to touch the ground, ver. 5. That is, with 
that wonderful Expedition, that he ſeemed not to march, but to fly : 
Which alſo had a notable Horn between his Eyes, ver. 5. viz. Alexander ; 
properly called, the firſt King, ver. 21. though not of Macedonia, yet 
of the Grecian Empire. Then ver. 7. he ſatv him come cloſe unto the Ram: 
For Alexander carried the War out of his own Kingdom, into the heart 
of the Perſian, And there was none that could deliver the Ram out of his 
hand, ver. 7, For though Darius had in his Army 400000 Men, yet 
who knows not of his wotul Overthrow 2 But when the He. Goat was 
grown ſtrong, ver. 8. the great Horn was broken : That is, when Alexan- 
der had erected the Grecian, on the Ruins of the 4 Monarchy, he. 
preſently died of a Feaver. After whom, came up Four notable Horns, 
towards the four Winds of Heaven, verſe 8. For upon Alexander's Death, 
tho a great number of Captains, at the firſt, divided among themſelves, 
the Provinces of the Empire : yet to make good this Prophecy, they 
were quickly reduced unto Four Kingdoms, ſet up by Four of the 
Chief; viz. the Egyptian, by Ptolemy ; the Syrian, by Seleucus ; the 
Grecian, by Philip; and that of the Leſſer Aſa, by Antigonus. And 
verſe 22, it is allo ſaid, That theſe Four ſhall ſtand up out of the Nati- 
one foreſhewing, that they ſhou!d be all Greets; as they were. And 
in the latter time of their Kingdom, verſe 23 ; that is, a little before the 
Romans ſwallowed them all up. When the Tranſgreſſors were come to the 
full, verſe 23: that is, when the Fews, and their Enemies, were both 
grown to the height of Wickedneſs. Out of one of the Four, verſe 9. 
came forth a little Horn, which waxed very great , towards the South, 


the Eaſt , and the Pleaſant Land. That is, Antiochus Epiphanes ; 


whoſe Arms, from a mean beginning, prevailed in Egypt, Syria, 


Babylonia, Armenia, Perſia, and Fudea, Who is ſaid too, To be a King 
of fierce countenance, and underſtanding dark ſentences, ver, 23. Very apt): 
| | or 
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for he was cruel and craſty, and underſtanding this Prophecy to he 
ſpoken of himſelf, made him reſolve to ſulfil it. He is therefore alſ; 
ſaid, ver. 10. To caſt down ſome of the Hoſt of Heaven, and of the Stars jy 
the ground: For he conſtrained ſome of the Fews, both People and Prieſts 
to a jure the Law of Moſes, and receive his own. And verſe 12. tig 
ſaid, That becauſe of Tranſgreſſon, an Hoſt was given him againſt the daily 
Sacrifice. And ver. 24. That his power ſhould be mighty, but not by hig 
own power. For God being provoked by the wickedneſs of the Jens, tir. 
red up two Kings, Eumenes, and Attalus, to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen him 
againſt that People. And one of the two High-Prieſts, Jaſon and Oni. 
45, to ſupplant the other, perfidiouſſy opened to him the Gates of the 
City. And ver. 14. tis ſaid, That he ſhould thus prevail, unto two thou. 
ſand three hundred Days, viz. Natural Days, as appears ver. 25. That is, 
about ſix Years. And from the time that Antiochus being in Egypt, re- 
ſolved upon his Expedition againſt Feruſalem ; to the cleanſing and re: 
ſtoring the Service of the Temple, were. ſix Years, and ſomething 
over. But v. 2.5 tis ſaid, That he ſhould be broken without hand: That 
is, not by any Human Means, but the ſtroke of Divine Vengeance: 
And ſuch accordingly was his feartul End. Thus far of Prophecies re. 
lating to the Gentile World. 


20. Of thoſe concerning the Fews, and their Anceſtors, there are 
many which relate unto particular Perſons. So peculiar was the regard 
the Divine Providence had towards them. When Abraham had refuſed 
the King of Sodom's Rewards, and might well have expected, the tour 
Kings he had lately overcome by ſurprize, Gen. 1 4. would have con- 
ſpir d to deſtroy him, God takes the occaſion to aſſure him, Chap, 15. 
I, 15. He would be his ſhield, and his exceeding great reward; and that 
he ſhouldgo to bis Fathers in peace. Foſeph dreams, Gen. 37. 9. That the 
Sun, Moon, and Eleven Stars made obeiſance to him Upon which his Fa- 
ther asks, ver. 10. Shall I, and thy Mother, and thy Brethren come to bow 
down our ſelves to thee to the ground? Which, as it came to paſs in ſub- 
ſtance, upon Foſeph's Preferment, and his Father's dependance on him 
in Egypt; ſo when his Brethren, Chap. 50. 18. Went and fell down be- 


fore hu face, ſaying, We be 4 Servants; it was literally and circumſtan- 


tially fulfilled. Upon Jeroboam's erecting and offering his Prophane 
Altar and Sacrifice, 1 Kings 13. 1. a Prophet was ſent to tell him, ver. 2, 
That a King of the Poſterity of David, Fofiah by Name, ſhould offer the 
Prieſts of the High Places, upon that very Altar: which came to paſs 
about 350 years aſter, 2 Kings 23.16. God tells Jeremy, Chap. 1 5. 20. 


Ae would make him as a fenced Brazen-wall, againſt whom the Jews ſhould 


fight, but not prevail; for he would be with him, io deliver him, Which 
he alſo did, in a wonderful manner. The people cried out, He is wor- 
thy to die: The Princes conſpired againſt him; and Fehozakim the King 
would have burnt him alive. He was caſt into the Dungeon, where 
he ſank ; and for ſome time remained in the Mire, and without Food: 
Yet Ebedmelick, a Stranger, and a Courtier, and ſome or other of the 
Princes at other times, concealing him, or interceeding for him, ſaved 
his Life. That extraordinary Prophecy concerning Zedekiah, Exel. 12. 
13. That he ſhould not ſee Babylon, though he ſhould die there; I have al- 
ready mention'd upon another Argument, in the 3d Chapter. And 
the Paſſage wherewith this Prophecy is introduced, ver. 12. is alſo re- 
markable. He, viz. Nebuchaduezzar, ſhall cover his face, viz, Zedeki- 
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it's that he ſee not the ground with bis Eyes : That 1s, in diſgrace, be- 
Poe his further Puniſhment ; as Ahaſuerus did Haman's, Eſth. 7.8. For 
God would the Prophecy ſhould be enigmatically declar'd ; that neither 


the Babylonians, nor the Fews, for ſundry reaſons, ſhould underſtand it, 


till after it was fulfilled. Principally for the hardening of Zedekiah's 
Heart; who, ſuppoſing Ezekiel to ſpeak Contradictions, reſolved not 
to regard what he ſaid, Beſides theſe, there are many more Predicti- 
ons relating to ſingle perſons ; of the fulfilling 'whereof, the Sacred 
Writers make no Remark, but leave it to be done by the obſerving 

ader. * K Des ia i 
ny The Prophecies of Jacob and Moſes, Gen. 49. and Deut. 33. con- 
cerning the ſeveral Tribes; as they agree together, ſo were very evi- 
dently fulfilled. Firſt, A8 Reuben was the firſt Born, Jacob calls him, 
The excellency of dignity and ſtrength , ver. 3. That is, by Right of Pri- 
mogeniture, both the Royal, and the Sacerdotal Dignities, with a dou- 
ble ſhare of his Patrimony, belonged to him. But in regard he had 
been guilty of Inceſt ; he tells him plainly, That he ſhould not excel: 
That is, that he had forfeited his Right, to be diſtributed among the 
other Tribes ; as it alſo was. And Dathan and Abiram, who being 
Princes of this Tribe, Deut. 11.6. took upon them to aſſiſt Corah, in in- 
vading the Prieſthood; with a purpoſe to poſſeſs themſelves of the So- 
vereignty, were miraculouſly deſtroyed. And Deborah, Fudg. 5. 1 5, 1 6. 
emphatically puts a Mark of Diſgrace upon Reuben, for their ſheepiſh- 
neſs above the other Tribes. But becauſe this Tribe, though fitted 
with a Commodious Country, on the Eaſt of Jordan; yet ge- 
nerouſly engaged to join in all the War with the other Tribes: Moſes ſo 
far turned the Curſe into a Bleſſing, as to ſay, Deut. 33.6. Let Reuben 


| live, avd not die, and let not his men be few. That is, as a reward for 


his Service, let not this Tirbe be extinct, or contemptible. 

22. The Rights which Reuben loſt, were beſtowed ſeverally upon 
Three other Tribes. The Regency, upon that of Fudah, Gen. 49. 8, 10. 
Therefore, beſides the Kings of Judah, whereof three were Monarchs; 
0thniel, the firſt of the Judges, and Zerubbabel the firſt of the Princes 
after the Captivity, with his Succeſſors, for near 300 Years, were of 


this Tribe. Which alſo continusd more diſtinct and viſible than the 


reſt, till the coming of Shiloh; that is, our Saviour: And gave the 
Name of Fews to the whole Nation; and of Judea, to their Country. 
By virtue of the (ame Bleſſing, this Tribe received, with the Regency, 
whatever elſe was thereunto ſuitable, viz. Courage, Prudence, Plenty, 
Strength, and Victorious Succeſs, ver. 8, to 12. and Deut. 33. 7. 
Therefore in all their Journeys through the Wilderneſs , this march- 
ed firſt : This firſt of all fought and beat the Caxaanzres ; and of all the 
Tribes, was by far, the moſt numerous, both in the Wilderneſs, and af- 
terwards in the Land of Canaan: According to the additional Bleſling 
of Moſes, Let Fudah's hands be ſufficient for him. And laſtly, the True 
9 , Which remained in this Tribe, when in the reſt it was 
oft, | WI 

2.3. The Prieſthood was beſtowed on the Tribe of Levi. True it is, 
that this Patriarch, having a hand in the ſlaughter of the Shechemzres, his 
Poſterity Was accutled by Jacob, Gen. 49. 7. Saying, I will divide them 
in Jacob, and ſcatter them in Iſrael: That is, they ſhall live diſperſed 
among the other Tribes, without any entire ſhare, or Eot of Houſes or 
| | KEE. $0 Lands; 
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Lands; which they alſo did. But firſt Aaron, having boldly afliteg 
Moſes , in confounding the Idolatrous Prieſts of Egypt, the Prieſthogq 
was given to him, and his Sons for ever, Exod. 29. 9. And herewith 
the Office of teaching the Law, Deut. 33. 10. And the whole Tribe gf 
Levi afterwards, having, at Moſes's Command, performed a moſt g. 
mous Act of luſtice, upon the Worſhippers of the Golden Calt, Exod 32 
26 to 29. was choſen in lieu of the firſt Born, to Miniſter in the Ser. 
vice of the Tabernacle, and the Temple, Nam. 3. 6, 7. For which, be. 
ſides 48 principal Cities, out of the other Tribes, they had alſo given 
them, a great and the beſt part of the Offerings, and the Tithes, Gog 
himſelf becoming their Inheritance, Deut. 8.2. and thereby turning the 
Curſe into a Blefiing. And as the Multiplication of the Tribe of ua 
ſo the Diminution of this, is obſervable ; all the other Tribes bei 
more than double; and thoſe of Fudah and Dan, treble unto this, 
Whereby the convenient ſhare, which was allotted to them , was not 
overſtock'd. And as all the Male Levites, from a Month old, and v 
ward, were 22000, Num. 3. 39. So theiirit Born Males of all the other 
Tribes, from a Month old, and upward, inſtead of which the Levites 
were taken, ver. 1 2. were 22273. ver. 433 very near the ſame Number, 
So admirably did the Providence of God order this Equation, that the 
Curſe and the Bleſſing might decently meet together, and both of them, 
without interfering, be tulfilled. To this Bleſſing, Moſes adds his 
Prayer, Deut. 33.11. Smite through the loins of them, that riſe againſt hin. 
Anfwer'd, not only in the rare and ſucceſsſul Valour of the Maccabees, 
but herein alſo, In that there never was any H. Prieſt, no not in, nor 
after Herod's time, when by Money, or other Intereſt they were ſo 
often remov'd, excepting of the Tribe of Levi. 

24. The double Portion was given to Joſeph, an eminent Prophet 
and Confeſſor in the Land of Egypt, and divided between his two Sons, 
Ephraim, and Manaſſeh, Gen. 49. 25, 26. and 1 Chron, 5. 1. And here. 
withal, a Regency pointed at, in that part of Jacob's Bleſſing, Fron 
thence is the ſhepherd the ſtone of Iſrael, ver. 24. Whereby it was predid- 
ed, that as three of the principal Rulers and Deliverers of the whole 
je wifi Nation, viz. Joſbua, Deborah, and Gideon; ſo when it was div. 
ded into two Kingdoms, Jeroboam, the firſt King of the Ten Tribes 
ſhould be of this Houſe. Which was alſo foreſhewed by Moſes ; ſaying, 
Dent. 33.17. That Foſeph with his horns, that is, Ephraim and Mana- 
ſeb, ſhould puſh the people together to the ends of the Earth. And what 
Jacob hid predicted, Gen. 48. 19, That the Tribe of Ephraim ſhould be 
greater than that of Manaſſeh ; was made good. As in the ſituation ol 
the ſhare which fell to this Tribe: So in the multiplication hereof, 
above that of Maxafſeh ; eſpecially in the number of Warlike Men. 
Whereof Moſes foreſhews, in confirming the fame Bleſſing, Deut. 33. 
.17. , That there ſhould be Ten in this Tribe, for One in the other. 

25. The Predictions likewiſe of the other Tribes, were plainly ful 
filled. *Tis faid of Benjamin, Gen. 49. 27. That he ſhould raven lite a 
Wolf; in the morning devour the prey, and at night divide the ſpoil. Fort- 
ſhewing, that this Tribe ſhould be added to that of Judah, tor a ſupp!y 
of Auxiliary Trcops upon occaſion. And Ehud, Saul and Mordecai, 
who were of this Tribe, made a prey of their Enemies. To Jacob's 
Bleſſing, Moſes adds, Deut. 33. 12. That as the beloved of the Lord, be 
ſhould dell in fafety by him. Therefore as this Tribe was under ths 
> fg.) protection 


| 
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' Of Iſachar, Gen. 49. 15, That ſeeing Reſt was good: that is, "i at 


chis Tribe obtained their Lot, Joſb. 19. 34. 
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rotection of Judah ; ſo it dwelt, in part, in and near Feruſalem, and 


had the Temple within it ſelf. And that he ſhould dwell between his ſpaul- 


lors, Foretelling, that the Lot of this Tribe, Shaald come forth. be- 
tween thoſe of Ju ah and Ephraim; Which it alſo did, Jofþ. 18. 11. 9 

26. The Tribe of Simeon was joined with that of Levi, in their Fa- 
her's Curſe, Gen. 49. 7. I will divide them in Jacob, and ſcatter them in 
Iſael: And theretore had no part of Caanuan allotted, to it, but what 


vas given it out of that belonging to the Tribe of Judah, From whence, 


after they became numerous, ſome of them alſo made an Inroad upon 
Cadbr, and Mount Seir, and there took poſſeſſion. Tis ſaid of the Tribe 
of Zebulon, Gen. 49, 13. That they ſhould dwell at the Haven of the Sea ; 
That is, by tlie Mediterranean; unto which one end of their Lot was 
extended. And Dent. 3 3.18. That they ſhould rejoice in their going out: That 
is in their Voyages. And v.19.Should ſuck of the abundance of the Seas, viz, 
by their Traffick with their Neighbours, the Merchants of Tyre and Zidon, 


home: And the Land Pleaſant : ſo as to enjoy himſelf in | ents, 
Deut. 33. 18 : He bowed his Shoulders to bear e, that is, fell to HuSbandry. 
whereby, Deut. 33. 19, he ſucked: the Treaſures hid in the Sand: as 
Zebulon did thoſe which came by Sea; and ſa enjoyed great Plenty. 
Out of which, he was well contented, to pay Tribute, Gen. 49. 15. 
Of Dan, Gen. 49. 16, That he ſhould judge his People, as one of the 
Tribes. So did Samſon a Danite. And, verle 17, be a Serpent J, the 
way, that biteth the Horſe-beels , ſo that his Rider (hould fall backward, 
Elegantly expreſſing, how Samſon dealt with the Philiſtines, chiefly at 
his Death. And verſe 18, that he ſhould wait for the Salvation of the 
Lord: That is, for the Aſſiſtance, which the Houſe of Foſeph gave this 
Tribe, againſt the Amorites, Fudg. 5. 34. And Deut. 33. 22. That 
# a Lyon's Whelp, he ſhould leap from Baſhan: as they did, when they took 
Leſhem, Joſh. 19. 47. Of Gad, That a Troop ſhould overcome him, 
but he ſhould overcome at the laſt, Gen. 49.19. As they alfo did, with 
Saul's aſſiſtance, when Nahaſþ the King of the Ammonites, came up and 
encamped againſt Fabeſh Gilead, 1 Sam. 11. Io which Moſes adds, 
Deut. 33.20, That he dwelt as R and teared the Arm, with the 
Crown of the Head, Foreſhewed of Fephtha the Gileadite, who over- 
threw with a great Slaughter, both the ſaid Kings, and the Tribe. of 
Ephraim, Jude 11. £3. Of Naphthali, Gen. 49. 21, That he was a 
Hind let looſe. Very aptly applied, as having excellent Paſture ; 
wherein to range, as Jſacbar had Tillage. And therefore ſaid by 
Maſes, Deut. 33. 2 3, To be full with the Bleſſings of the Lord. Aſſign- 
ing him his Poſſeſſions, in the Weſt and South: where. accordingly, 

And laſtly, of Aſher, 
Cen. 49. 20, That his Bread ſhould be fat. And Dent. 33.24, That he 
ſhould dip his foot in Oyl. Hereby ſignifying, his Lot ſhould abound, 
not only with Corn, as 1ſachar's, but alſo with Wine and Oyl. 

27. The Predictions likewiſe of the Nation of the Fews, and the ful- 
filling of them, whether with reſpect to their Adverſe, or Proſperous 
Eſtate, are no leſs Remarkable. The falſe and cowardly report of all 
the Spies, ſent to ſearch the Land, except Caleb and Foſhua, Num. 13. 
5: occathoned the Peoples disbelief of God's Power and Promiſe to 


bring them thither, Nam. 14.. For which cauſe, he paſſed. that juſt 


Sentence, That all who were in the Muſter-Roll, except the two afore- 


ſaid 
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faid, ſhould die inthe Wilderneſs, verſe 29. 30. And when they were 
numbred again, about 28 Years after, of more than 600009 Mey 
who were of the firſt Muſter, not one fave Caleb and Foſhua, was then 


ſhould continue as Snares and Traps to them, and as Scourges in their 
Sides, and Thorns in their Eyes. And it appears, Judg. 1, That not 
any one Tribe, was able totally to rid the Country of them, where 
they had their Lot. And as Moſes had before told them, in that 
famous Prophecy, Deut. 28, that it they were guilty as aforeſaid, they 
ſhould by one Enemy or another, be continually. oppreſled, verſe 3j. 
So it appears by the Book of Judges, that in the ſpace oFabout 400 
Years, viz. from their firſt ſettlement in Cauaan, to the Reign of David; 
they were by Six ſeveral Tyrants, one after another, very grievouſſy Op- 
preſſed; taking all together, for above 100 Years ; a 4th part of the 
whole Time. After the Reign of Solomon, were continual Wars be. 
tween Rehoboam and Feroboam : and between their Succeſſors, Aa and 
Baaſha. And eſpecially between that wicked Ahaz and Pekah; who 
Slew in Judah, x20000 in one Day. Beſides the vexations they gave 
to one another; Their Temple, and the King's Treaſuries, were robb'd 
and rifled by Shiſhack King of Egypt; Samarta, and other principal 
Cities of the Ten Tribes, taken by the King of Syria; firſt in the 
Reign of Baaſha, then of Ahab, and of his Son Fehoram, when the 
Siege was accompanied with a diſmal Famine. 
30. But the Prophets chiefly inſiſt upon the Captivity. Predicted 
- _- by God himſelf, Deut. 32. 24, 25, 26. By Moſes, Deut. 28. 41, 6}. 
By Joſhua, 23. 15, 16. By Solomon, 1 Kings 8. 46. By theſe, of the 
whole Nation. Of the Ten Tribes, by Hoſea, 9. 17. 11. 5. and 13. 
16. By Amos, 5.5.and 6. 7. And by Micah, Chap. x. Of Judil, 
by Habakkuk, 1. 9. By Zephany, 1. 4. By Iſaiah, 39. 6, 7. By Je. 
remiah, 15.3. By Ezekiel, 12. 11. And by theſe two, at ſundry 
other times. | . 
31. Accordingly, firſt Tiglath-Pileſer King of Aſſyria, carried away 
Captive, part of the Ten Tribes, 2 Kings 15. 29. Then Shalmaneſ!, 
beſieging Samaria Three Years, 2 Kings 17. 5, took away all the relh 
and fo put an end to that Kingdom. About the ſame time, Sennache- 
rib took the fenced Cities of Judah, 2 Kings 18. 13; and carried 1 
multitude of the People to Damgſeus. After whom, the King of Bah 
bon Beſieged and Took Feruſalem twice, 2 Kings, 24, and 25, and {0 


cCompleated the Captivity of the whole Land. Moſes foretels re 
7 eu 


left alive, verſe 64, 65. e 5 0 
In - 28, If what the Jews ſaw done by God, againſt their Enemies, and | 
11 for themſelves; the Terror wherewith his Laws were firſt delivered. ( 
Ti the Comminations, Promiſes, and vehement Suaſions, 'wherewith they t 
14 were reinforced ; and the Three Solemn Covenants, wherewith the 5 
1 had bound themſelves ; be well conſidered : it may ſeem Impoſſible for I 
4 them ever to have forgotten all. Yet they are foretold, Deut. 31, 16, D 
4 and Chap. 32, that they would as certainly do it, ſo as to commit the P 
4 moſt abominable Idolatries, as if it were already don# And ſo, no cl 
"i ſooner was Joſbua dead, and the Elders his Contemporaries, but al ti 
1 came to pals, Judg. 2. IT. | ſo 
H 1 29. And the Prediction of their Puniſhment for the ſame, is as clear dl 
1 and ex. Joſpua tells them, Chap. 23. 12, 13, That if they joyned in; 
4 affinity {With the remnant of the Nations, they had ſubdued ; they 9, 
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that their Kings ſhould not be ſlain, but carried Captives with the peo- 
ple, Deut. 28. 36; as were Manaſſeh, Jehoiachim, and Zeiekiah. 
That the Nation, which would take them Captives, ſhould not be any 
of their Neighbours ; but one, which: neither they nor their Fathers 
had known, Deut. 28. 36. Exetiel, that this Nation, ſhould' be the 
Chaldeans. Feremy, that Nebuchadnexxar ſhould be the Man. And that 
the length of their Captivity, ſhould be preciſely 70 Years, 25. 11. 
Atteſted by Daniel, 9. 2. Again, God, in Deut. 32.23; Moſes, in 
Deut. 28. 21, 22, 23; and Ezekzel, 5.12; foreſhew the Miſeries and 
Deſolations, which ſhould precede the Captivity, by horrible Famine, 
Plague, and Sword. And the Book of Lamentations, pathetically de- 
cribes, how all came to paſs. Moſes, Deut. 4. 25. & 28. 25. and Exe- 
tiel, 5. 12, both predict, that they ſhould not be taken Captives into 
ſome one Country; but ſcattered among all the Kingdoms of the Earth. 
So in 2 Kings 17. 6, tis ſaid, that Shalmaneſer, carried the Ten Tribes 
into Halath, and Haber, and the Cities of the Medes. And by Amos 1. 
g, and Jeremy 40. 12. and 43. 5, it appears, that Judah was alſo dri- 
ven to dwell, beſides Damaſcus, among the Tyrians, Moabites, Am- 
monites, Edomites, and many other Nations. And laſtly, their Con- 
dition, when thus ſcattered abroad, 1s as plainly foretold, Ferem. 44. 
12. and Ezek. 29, &c. That the Remnant of them, ſhould be further con- 
ſumed: as they were by Nebuchadnezzar's Army in Egypt. And that 
they ſhould be in fear day and night, and have no aſſurance of their Life: 


25 it befell them, through Hamar's means, all over the Empire. 
yy 32, After their Return, they had their Country Taken and Retaken, 
* by ſeveral Kings; who fought not againſt them, but to win them: 
0 yet to their great Vexation. And they ſuffered a world of Injuries 
* from their Enemies. Chiefly from Ant iochus Epiphanes, Propheſied of 


by Daniel, as is before ſhewed. For after Jaſon and Menelaus, had by 
Villanous Practices, made themſelves High-Prieſts, Robb'd the Tem- 
ple, and done other Enormous Deeds: God was pleaſed in his 
Righteous Judgment, to put them into that Tyrant's Hands. Who, 
being conquered by the Romans, obtained Fudea, among other Coun- 
tries, for himſelf. And being, after ſome Years, rid of him: they 
were tried, what uſe they would make hereof. But the High-Prieſts, 
and generality of the People growing worſe and worſe ; they were 


iQed permitted to contrive themſelves at laſt, under the Roman Scourge: 
. 64, For Pompey, upon Hircanus the 24 his Addreſs to him for Succour ; 
f the Oppoſe and Subdued Ariſtobulus, the Uſurping Brother. But here- 
d 13. withal, abrogating the Royalty; Hircanus was only made High- Prieſt 
2 and Antipater, Herod's Father, Procurator of Judea. And albeit Herod, 

by Craft and Flatteries, got himſelf declared King of Fudea by the Se- 


nate: yet upon his deceaſe, the People, having enough of one Idu- 
nean King, voluntarily Subjected themſelves unto the Empire; which 
loon after, dealt with them, as they deſerved. And as Moſes allo plain- 
jane[er, ly for etold, they would, Deut. 28. 49, &c. That a Nation ſhould come 
le reſb 7 them, from the end of the Earth, as ſwift as the Eagle ſtyeth, whoſe 
nuacht- ongue they ſhould not underſtand ; who would eat them up, and reduce 
-xied * them to thoſe ſtreights, as to eat one another, Meant of the Romans, the 
moſt remote, of all the Enemies they ever had, ſingular for their Mi- 
and 0 litary Expedition, had the Eagle for their Enſign, and whoſe Language 
them, Vas unintelligible to them. And having devoured their Subſtance by 
LII Ravenous 
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e Ravenous procurators; brought upon them at length, that Famine; 
wherein, by feeding, like Canibals, upon one another, the Prediction, 


" = — 


to a Tittle, was fulfill. % Ray | 
33. The Jews, notwithſtanding, all their Sufferings, enjoyed ſan 90 
great Bleflings. Chiefly Three; a Numerous Offspring, the Land of 
Canaan, and the Divine Preſence. Of the former, Abraham had the 
Promile, Four ſeveral times, Gen. 13,15, 17, and 22. Which was again 
confirmed to Jſaac, Gen. 26; and to Facob, Gen. 28; for their greater 


. 


aſſurance, it ſhould be made good: as it alſo was, in an eminent man. 
ner. Firſt, in Egypt: where the Children of Hrael, tho greatly op- 
preſſed, and many of their Males deſtroy d: yet are ſaid, Exod, 1. 


9, 10, 12, 22, To increaſe and multiply abundantly, ſo as to fill the ry 
and to make Pharaoh jealous of titem. 


- 


34. And no leſs, afterwards in Canaan; as appears by ſeveral ways 

of aceount. Partly, by the Number of their Towns. For where 
in Eagland and Wales, are contained about 39000 Square Miles: In 
Judea, about 200 Miles long, and 70 over; there are but 14000: not 
much more, than a Third part of the former Number. Yet upon this 
Spot of Ground, ſtood about as many Towns, as are in England and 
Wales; reckon d about 8 800. For there belonged to the Tribes of Ju. 
dah and Simeon, at leaſt 115 Cities, or Walled Towns, Foſh. 15. To 
each of which, it we allow Ten Villages, there were 1265 Towns, 
belonging to thoſe Two Tribes. Tis faid likewiſe, Deut. 3. 5, and 
Toſh. 13. 30, That in the Kingdom of Og alone, were 60 Cities, with 
high Walls ; beſides a great many Unwalled Towns, all given to the 
Half Tribe of Manaſſeh. If then we allow to each Pair, one Pair with 
another, the like Number, as to the Tribes of Judah and Simeon; they 
make together, 7590 ; not much ſhort of the Number of Towns in 
England and Wales; a Territory, almoſt Thrice as big. X3philinus al 
ſo reports, from Dio Caſius, That when Adrian ſent his Army, under, 
Julius Severus, into Fudea : no fewer than 985 very noted Towns, 
a. uv sd N Were by them deſtroyed. To each of which, if 
we allow but 8 Villages, they make 8865, ſomewhat exceeding the 
Number of Towns in England and Wales. 

35. The fame may be gather'd from the number of the Militia, com- 
pared with that of the other Males, and the proportion between the 
whole number of Males and Females. The Militia conſiſted of all 
thoſe who were able togo forth to War , from 20 Years old, and up- 
ward: That is, as is probable, from 20 to 50, not beyond. The Fa- 
tigue of War, being harder than any Service belonging to the Taberns- 
cle, or the Temple: for which that Age was not exceeded. And it 
was the Age wherein the Roman Soldiers, probably in imitation of the 

Jews, became Emeriti. Or if we allow, that ſome hardy Men above 
that Age, were muſtered ; we may yet ſuppoſe, that in ſo healthful : 
Country, as many lived beyond 70, as were fit to go to War, beyond 
50. The number then of Males, not muſtered for the War, may be 
reckon'd jth part more, than of thoſe which were. Now Fehoſhaphat's 
Militia, is reckon'd, 2 Chron. 17. 1160000; beſides Gariſons, in all 
the fenced Cities of Judah. But becauſe this Muſter includes only the 
Tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon; we will take that, which was 
made by Joab, at the appointment of David, including all the Milita- 
ry Tribes, but that of Benjamin, and conſiſted of 1300000. To which 
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if we add only 100000 for the Tribe of Benjamin, and 50000 for that 
of Levi, not number d; they make 145, the number of the Mi: 
litia Males. Whereunto, if we add again, zth part, viz; 362500; it 
makes 1812500, the number of Males exempted from the Militia : 
Which being alſo added to x 450000, the number of the Militia, makes 
1262500, Males, Next, the proportion of Males unto Females, as 
Sir William Petty obſerves from the Bills of Mortality, is as 1 3. to 12. 
if then, from 3262500, the number of Males 250000; that is, about 
a part, be deducted ; there remains for the number of Females; 
3022500 ; Which being added to the number of Males, makes in all, 
6275000. And according to Sir William Petty's Computation, the 
number of Souls in England and Wales, is about 644000d; tho' ſome 
think, he has overreckon'd. And the Account I have now given, is 
yet the more credible, if we conſider what Joſephus reports; That at 
the Return of the Captivity, there went out of Babylon, of the Tribes 
of Judah, and Benjamin, more than 4500000, that were above 12 years 
old. As alſo what Calviſius obſerves from the fame Hiſtorian, that 
ſome time before our Saviour's Birth, the Paſchal Lambs being num- 
bered, were found 256500. To each of which, if only 12 perſons be 
allowed, they make 3000000 of thoſe only, Who were able, and per- 
mitted to be at the Paſſover. Wherewith we may alſo compare the 
Sacrifice, which Solomon offer d at the Dedication of the Temple, of 
22000 Oxen, and 120000 Sheep. 17 8 

36. Another great Bleſſing, which the Jews enjoyed, was the Land 
of Canaan, promiſed to Abraham, for his Poſterity, as an everlaſting In- 


Fo 


heritance, Gen. 13.15. and 17. 8. To Jſaac, Gen. 26. 3. To Jacob, 


Gen. 36. 12, And Facob and Foſeph, both propheſy, of their Return from 
Egypt thither, Gen. 48. 21. and 50. 24. Which Predictions were made 
good in a wonderful manner. By their Preſervation in Egppt, and in 
the Wilderneſs ; their Conqueſt of rhe Country afterwards ; and their 
poſſeſſion of it for the ſpace of 1600 Years. Tho often engaged in 
Civil Wars ; ſurrounded with Neighbours, to whom their Religion and 
themſelves were odious, and their Land tempting, in the higheſt de- 
gree; and at the Paſſover; and other times every Year, left naked and 
deſtitute of all defence. According to that Eminent Promiſe, Exod. 34. 
24. Neither (hall any man defire thy Land, when thou ſhalt go up to appear 
before the Lord thy God, thrice in the year. And that in Deut. 28. to. 
And all people of the earth; ſhall ſee , that thou art called by the name 
of the Lord; and they ſhall be afraid of thee. _. 1 

37. Nothing could be more wonderful than the Return of this Peo- 
ples Captivity; both in it ſelf, and as it fully anſwer d the Predictions 
concerning the ſame. Delivered by moſt of the Prophets, not only 
of Jadah, but alſo of the Ten Tribes. By Hoſea 14. 5, Cc. by 
Amos 9. 4. by Micah 7. 8, Sc. by Zephany 3. 20. by Jeremy 30. 3. and 
31. 4, 5, 6. and 50. 4, 5, 19, 20. and 51. 5. and by Ezekiel 26. 22, 24. 
Moſt particularly by Jhaiab, in that admirable Prophecy, Chap. 44, 
and 45. about 200 Years before it came to paſs. He ſingles out the ve- 
ry perſon for this Service, and gives him the Name of Cyrus. Which 
ſo far prevailed, both among the Jews, in his own Country, and all 
the Greeks and Latins, who make mention of him: That if he had 
any other, as Grotius, from Herodotus, ſays he had, it was ſoon utter- 
ly loſt, and unknown, As Perfian, it is ſuppoſed by Cieſſas, and * 
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As they Appear from Book IV. 

As Hebraick, and written with a 
Gaph, may not improperly be derived of Chefu and Rus: As much a; 
to ſay, a Prince of a Right Noble, and Angelical Mind, without great 
Riches. Which is very agreeable to his Characker. Given him not only by 
thoſe Prophane Authors, who beſt knew his Story; as in thezd Chapter 
of the zd Boakharh been ſhewed ; but by the Prophet himſelt. By whom 
God is pleas d to call him, His Shepherd, Chap. 44. 17. That is, not 1 
Tyrant, but a Gentle and Benevolent Prince, who would take care of 
the Empire; and of the Jews therein diſperſed, as of his Flock. And 
further to ſay, That he had raiſed bim up in righteouſu, 


27 45-13 | | | 
and would direct all his ways. And for the like reaſon, he was likewiſe 


pleas d to give the Name of Cherub, to the King of Tyrus, Exel. 28. 14. 
viz. Hiram; whom the Prophet, looking backward, chiefly means. 
This Prince, having eminently aſſiſted in the building of the firſt Tem. 


ple; as Cyrus did of the latter. And that Orus, according to lis 


Name, was a Prince of, at that time, a poor Kingdom, is alſo wel 
known. And is therefore told by the Prophet, Chap. 45. 3. That for hi 
reward, he ſhould receive the Treaſures of the Babylonian. | 
38. Nor doth Cyrus more fully anſwer the Prophecy, in his Perſon, 
than in what he performed. As appears by his Proclamation, in Ex. 
ra, Chap. 1. Wherein 7/aiah's Prophecy is ſuccinctly repeated. In the 
Prophet, Chap. 44. 24. God is ſtiled, The Lord, that ſtretcheth out the 
Heavens. And Cyrus, ver. 2. ſtiles him, The Lord God of Heaven, In 
the Prophet, Chap. 45. 3. he is alſo ſtiled, The God of Iſrael. And in 
the Proclamation, ver. 3. the Temple is called, The Houſe, not of the 
God of the Jews, but of the Lord God of Iſrael. The Prophet proclaims, 
Chap. 45.1, 2, 3. Thus ſaith the Lord 10 Cyrus, whoſe right hand ] have 
holden, to ſubdue Nations before him, & . And Cyrus proclaims, ver, 2. 
The Lord God of heaven, hath given me all the Kingdoms of the earth. The 
Prophet, Chap. 44. 28. 2 Cyrus, ſaying to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt 
be built; and to the Temple, Thy foundation ſhall be laid. And Cyru 
proclaims, ver. 3. That God had charged him to build him an houſe at Je- 
ruſalem. The Prophet by the ſame Words, foreſhews, that Cyrus ſhould 
not barely permit the Fews to build the Temple; but give them a Pub- 
lick and Solemn Invitation to it. So Cyrus, in the ſame 3d Yerſe, Who 
& there among. you, of all his people, let him go up to Feruſalem, and build 
the Houſe of the Lord God of Iſrael? The Prophet too foreſhews, 
Chap. 45. 13. That whereas there is no releaſe of Captives, without 
Redemption, the Jews ſhould be remitted into their own. Country, 
without Price-or Reward, And Cyrus proclaims, That the People in all 
parts of the Empire, inſtead of requiring of the Jews Redemption-Mo- 
ney, ſhould ſapply them with Sz ver and Gold, and with Goode, and 


Beaſts for their Journey. They were often delivered by their own | 


Judges, and their own Kings. But to make good this Prophecy, were 
favoured by a Prince, who was a Stranger to them; and aſſiſted by 


' ſtrange and barbarous people, of all ſorts; among whom they were 


ſcatter d throughout the Empire. 

39. Aſter they were returned into their own Country, ſome of their 
Enemies threatned ; and others uſed their utmoſt endeavours to de- 
ſtroy them; but all in vain : That the Prophecy of Jacob might be ful- 
filled ; That the Scepter ſhould not depart from Judah, nor a Lawgiver from 
between bs, feet, until Shiloh came. 1 hat is, that no Power on Earth 


ſhould 


— 
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ſhould be able to deſtroy the JFewi/þ Commonwealth, before the Com- 
ing of Chriſt; and all things were done in order to the ſetting up of 
Chriſt's Kingdom in the World. | 

40. The preſervation of this Commonwealth , ſuppoſeth another, 
and the greateſt Bleſſing, the Jews did or could enjoy ; which was, 
the Eſpecial Preſence ot God, as their King. In token whereof they 
received his Laws, and Counſels from time to time: Miracles were 
wrought, and Predictions made, and fulfilled, on their behalf; and 
themſelves honour d and preterr'd, before all other People. This hap- 
py Relation to him, though forfeited a hundred times over; was yet 
continued , and teſtified, every way ; till upon their Captivity they 
were rejected. And though he leit them deſtitute of Miracles, Pro- 
phecies, and the uſe of the Urim and Thummim, ever aſter; yet was 


5 pleaſed, to renew the ſubſtance of his Covenant with them; and to 
; toretell them, that he would, For in that moſt Divine Song, Deut. 32, 
5 having foreſhewed the Idolatry of the Fews, and their Punithment for 
[ it; and that of their Enemies, who overacted herein; he tells them, 
5 He would repent himſelf for his Servants, and would be merciful to his Land, 
and to his People, ver. 36, 43. By Jeremy, Chap. 31.33. and by Ezekiel, 
1, Chap. 11.20. he promiſes, That he would be their God, and they ſhould 
L. be his people. That he would give them, viz. the whole Nation of the 
Je Jews, one heart, and one way, Jer. 3 2. 39. That he would cleanſe them 
be from all their Idols, Ezek. 36. 25. And that Ephraim, viz. the Ten 
In Tribes, ſhould ſay, What have I to do any more with Idols? Hol: 14. 8. 
in Which Promiſes, were very remarkably made good. For whereas the 
he Jews in general, from their firſt coming into Canaan, to the time of Sa- 
ns, nuel, often fell to Idolatry ; and from the time of David, ſundry Kings 
we of Judah did the like; and the Ten Tribes had been at no time free 
A from it: after the Captivity, they never returned to it again. The 
he who before, had courted all ſorts of Falſe Religion and Falſe Gods: 
alt From thence forward, could neither be tempted, nor compelled by any 
rus kind of Force, to relinquiſh the True. 1 
Je- 41. The firſt apprehenſion they had of danger, was from Alexander. 
wid Who having taken and ruin'd Tyre, threatned Feruſalemw in the next 
2ub- place, But being met by Faddus the H. Prieſt, in his Pontifical Robes, 


and by him ſhewed the Prophecy of Daniel concerning himſelf, and 
his Conqueſt of Perſia; it ſo far prevailed with him; that he, whoſe 
Ambition, was not only to ſubdue all Nations; but to plant the Grecian 
People, Language, and Laws among them; left the Fews in full and fate 
poſſeſſion of their Own. Albeit, both Curtius and Arrian, who purpoſely 
wrote his Story, either out of envy, or minding only to ſet down the 
feats of his Arms, omit this Tranſãction, wherein be had no occaſion to 
make uſe of them. And the conſideration of this diſtinguiſhing Act of 


lemy's Library-Keeper, to look upon the Hebrew Code, as a great Trea- 
lure, and worth his Maſter's Purchaſe, though with the Redemption of 
loo000 ves. Was that which made Antiochus Soter, to give the Fews 
in Jonia, the Right of Citizens, together with the uſe of their own 


of Syria, many Euchariſtick Sacrifices, and worthy Gifts to the Tem- 
ple. And Antiochus the Great, to do the like. 


Mmm -1 Ms After 


Alexander, was that, no doubt, which chiefly moved Demetrius, Pto- 


Religion. Ptolemy Evergetes, to offer at Feruſalem, upon his Conqueſt 
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42. Aſter this Antiochus Epiphanes, by his Edict, commanded his ty 
Subjects every where, To conform to the Religion of the Greeks, yp. ou 
on pain of Death. Unto which, while all other Nations became obe. M. 
dient; a great number, both of the Prieſts, and People of the Jeys En 
contemned the ſame. For reflecting upon what their Apoſtacy had al. up 
ready coſt them; and the High Honours, which ſundry of the Perſſan chi 
and Grecian Kings had done unto their Temple , and Laws ; and that mc 
God himſelf, ſpeaking as aforeſaid by the Prophets, had now underta. ſay 
ken for their Loyalty: It ſo far reinforced their Native Courage; that ”y 


they reſolved, rather to endure all manner of Torments, than to com. 
ply with any part of the Gentile Idolatry ; or ſo much as to taſte any 
Unclean Meats. | 

43. Having, triumphed over Aut iochuss utmoſt Cruelty, in giving 
their Tetimodh to the Divine Law: they alſo gave very ſingular In- 
ſtances of Military Courage on the ſame account, Chiefly under the 
Conduct of Judas Maccabæus. Who, in the Six Years, wherein he 0 
was their General; with a ſmall number, and without any Chiyalry, „ 
became victorious in near twenty pitch'd Battels. In one of which, 
the Enemy had 40000 Foot, and 7000. Horſe. But Judas taking his 
opportunity, when Gorgia and Nicanor, the two Generals of the Ene- 


my, had divided their Army between them, and were ſeparated one I, 
from the other, with only 6000, put to flight the one half, and ſo the ; 
other ran away. After this, and ſeveral other Victories; Lyſias, Vice- Lay 


Roy to Antiochus Eupator, came upon him with 80000 Foot, with all 


nou 
the Horſe he could raiſe, and 80 Elephants. But was overthrown, with furt 
the loſs of 11000. Whereupon, acknowledging the Divine Preſence in fold 
favour of the Fews; he ſought Peace of them, upon any reaſonable con 
Terms. Which being demanded, the King readily granted all. Nor wha 
were the Jews beaten in any Battel, in which this Noble Hero was his 
their Leader; till, forgetting where their true ſtrength lay, they had are! 
applied themſelves for protection to the Romans. Nor did the untortu- tura 
nate Death of Judas abate the Reſolution of his Succeſſors. Evidently doul 
fulfilling, as all the Prophecies aforeſaid, ſo that of Ezek. Chap. 3 8, Con- Maſ 
cerning Gog, that is, Lydia and the neighbouring parts of Aſia, betore Mul 
Ezekiel's time, poſſeſſed by Giges : and Magog, that is, Syria, where- lieve 
in the City Hierapolis, by the Syrians was called Magog. By which, as whe! 


* 


aſſurance of Friendſhip unto thoſe ; who now by their Arms, as wellss 


Junius, Polanus, and Grotius well obſerve, we are to underſtand, the 
Kings of the Leſſer Afra and Syria, their joining together to invade and 
root out the Fews ; and their ſhameful Overthrow. 

44. But the Jews, ſeeing their Enemies to be reſtleſs, were tempted 
to make their Addreſs to the Romans, as aforeſaid. Who frankly gave 


many other ways, were become famous. Inſomuch, that among ſun. 
dry Acts in their favour ; they ſent their Letters unto five Kings, and 
nineteen Cities, Countreys, and Iſlands, to forbid them all Hoſtilit) 
—_ People; whom they ſtiled, their Friends, Allies, and Þre- 

ren. Whereupon, not only the Lacedemonians, but Demetrius Sott! 
firſt, and then Nicator, with other Aſſan Kings, fought their Friend 
ſhip, and careſſed them with Gifts, and Titles of Honour. So em!” 
nently did the Providence of 'God operate on their behalf, in making 
the Proudeſt and moſt Malicious of their Enemies, to be at peace with 


them. Nor would he ever have forgot the Covenant, renewed w 
tWee 
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tween himſelf and them, had they not cancelled it again, with their 


own Hands. Towards the doing whereof, the Addreſs which Judas 
Maccabeus. made to the Romans, when he had ſo often vanquiſhed his 


| Enemies, without any Foreign help, was the firſt Fatal Daſh: For 
upon his next Encounter, in the ſame Year, he fell before them. To 
this they added, the taking in of Stipendiary Soldiers ; and ſundry 
more. Until, delivering our Bleſſed Saviour to the Roman Power, and 


fying, when they knew they were reſtored to a Theocracy, They had - 


10 King but Ceſar ; they hereby gave the concluding Stroke: 


1 4 
6 5 


C HAP. VII. Al 


Of the Divine Law. And Firſt, Of the Law gi- 
den to Adam and Noah. 


I, * other Uſes, which God made of Miracles and Predicti- 
ons; this was a principal one, for the greater Sanction of his 


Law : upon which, they may be ſaid to have waited, as a moſt Ho- 
nourable Retinue. And on this account alone, though we looked no 


further, ir may challenge our higheſt regard. Much more, ifthe mani- 
fold Reaſon, apparent in the Diſpenſation and Nature of it, be likewiſe 
conſidered. For though the Deity is not bound to give us a Reaſon for 
what he commands: yet as he is pleaſed in condeſcention, to expreſs 
his Reaſons for ſome Precepts; ſo where they are not expreſs'd, they 
are yet to be ſuppoſed. That is to ſay, Whatſoever good Reaſon, Na- 
tural, Moral, Political, or Religious, may be by us aſſigned; was un- 


doubtedly intended by Himſelf, the Author of all the Reaſon we are 


Maſters of. And when we contemplate, that . . cop, of 
Multiformed Wiſdom, viſible in his Works of Creation: we muſt be. 
lieve, it equally belongeth, to thoſe of his Providence : a chief part 
whereof, is the Diſpenſation of his Laws. 
2, There have been Four Diſpenſations of the Divine Law; by 
Adam, Noah, Moſes, and Feſus Chriſt. In that by Adam, there are ſun- 
dry Precepts, both before and after the Fall, whereof we have an ac- 
count, Before the Fall, of theſe Five, viz. Of Food, the Sabbath, La- 
bour, Moderation, and Marriage. | 

3. God having made Man, the firſt thing he took care of, was his 
Lite; in the Appointment of his Convenient Food: I have given you 
every Herb, and evere Tree for Meat, Gen. 1.29, Which, comprehended 
with the Herbage of Plants, their Roots, and Fruits. Preferable unto 
Fleſh ; not only, as ſweeter; and ready Cook d: but much fitter to 
maintain that Vigour, and Longevity, which this Diet, and the bet- 
> Condition the World was in before the Flood, were intended 
or. | | 

4. The next Inſtitution , was that of the Weekly Sabbath: And G 
bleſſed the Seventh Day, and Sanftified it, Gen. 2. 3. Spoken, not by 
way of Anticipation , of what God did afterwards ; as ſome have 

| thought: 
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thought: but of what he did, ſo ſoon as he had made the World, Por 
the Sabbath is no where ſaid to be bleſſed, nor the Reaſon given for it 

but in the 4th Command, and in the 2d Chapter of Ggnefis ; unto which, 
what is faid in the Command, is plainly reterr'd. And what could be 
more proper, than that the hallowing of a Day, ſhould begin with the 


Reaſon of it? as the Paſſover, and other 7ewiſb Feſtivals did. To ſay 
then, That the Sabbath was firſt inſtituted, when the Fews were in the 
Wilderneſs : is to ſay, That God had forgot the Reaſon given for the 
ſanctiſying of it, above 2000 Years. Nor do the Levites in their 
Prayer, Nehem. 9. 13, 14. ſay, That God had given the Fews his Fudg. 
ments and Laws, and among them, his Holy Sabbath. But they uſe 
another Word; That as he had given them his Laws, ſo he had notifi- 
ed, to them his Holy Sabbath. T!: . TN os To ay iyyupionc dals, ſay 
the Septuagint. But why another Word, if they had not another Mean. 
ing? and every Novice knows, that Legem Notificare, doth nof ſignifie, 
To give a Law, but Legem ferre. For a Law cannot be ſaid, To be 
made known, before it is. The Sabbath then, being ſaid, to be made 
known to the Jews; it was in being, before it was made knawn to them. 
That is to ſay, it was then inſtituted, when the Creation was finiſh'd; 
but through the general Corruption of Mankind, had been utterly 
forgot. 

4 It was commanded, To be a Day of Reſt. Not of meer reſt from 
Labour; but to be a Holy Sabbath. We cannot ſay properly, That a 
Day is Sanctiſied and Bleſſed, unto meer Reſt; or that an Idle Day, is 
a. Bleſſed Day. This were to make good the Ridicule of the Gentiles; 
who being ignorant of the true Reaſon and End hereof, ſpake contem- 
ptuouſly of it, by ſaying that it was, Dies turpi damnata veterno. Who 
can think, that God intended, Man ſhould keep the Sabbath, no other- 
wiſe than his Cattle, in taking his eaſe? and nor rather, that every one, 
according to his Opportunity, and beſt Underſtanding, ſhould make a 
Sacred ule of it? It is as unbefitting a Man, as it is impoſlible for God, 
to do nothing. And ſince daily Buſineſs is forbid; it was intended, 
we ſhould then do, what God himſel!, is ſaid to do; that is, rejoyce in 
his Works. 7 
to contemplate the ſame. Again, ſazah pronounces them blelſled, 
who Santtify the Sabbath, in not doing their own Ways, nor finding their 
own Pleaſure, nor ſpeaking their own Words. Now the Prophets, were 
Expoſitors of the Law. If then the Sabbath was Inſtytuted from the 
Beginning: what Jaiah ſaith of it is ſpoken.not to the Fews only, but 
to all. And what he faith, is alſo grounded on the Immutable Reaſon 
hereof, It 1s therefore evident, That God having made Man, and 


taken care for his Corporal Food : he next provided, that he might I 
Live, as became a Reaſonable Creature. That his Contemplation of 


the World about him, and the Author of it, on that Day : might be 


the Food and Suſtenance of his Mind, and his Preparation for a Cele- I 


ſtial Life. And the Day it ſelf, a Typical Prediction of that Eternal 
Sabbath. 


6. In the next place, he was alſo pleaſed toordain, a ſuitable ſort of 


Phyſick. For the Body, uſeful Labour, Gen. 2. 15, And the Lord God 


put the May into the Garden of Eden, to dreſs it. For the Mind, Mo- 
deration or Government of the Phancy, verſe 17, Of the Tree of Know- i 
Upon which two Precepts, | 

Epidletus, 


ledge of Good and Evil, thou ſhalt not Eat. 


Which we cannot do, except we take a convenient time, 
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gyicletiu, who, no doubt, had ſeen the Books of Moſes, grounds that 
famous Saying of his, Aue Ame. The Sum of all Humane 
wiſdom, conſiſting in the Practical Knowledg, of what we ought to 
Bear, and For bear. . | , 

7. Care having been taken of the Individual ; N is alſo made 
for the Species; viz. by Marriage, and that ſingle, Cen. 2. 24, There- 


fore ſhall a Man leave his Father and Mother, and cleave to his Wife. 


There being as good Reaſon, why a Man ſhould have but one Wife, as 
why he ſhould have any. For ſince the number of Males and Females, 
is in a manner equal: to have many Wives, is a Monopoly; invading 
the common Right of every Man, to have one. It divides that Love 
into Shares, which being entire, would be more generous. Not onl 

abates the Vigour of the Body, but Enervates the Mind. The Squab- 
bles of Envious Rivals, will either break the Domeſtick Peace, or it 


muſt be preſerved with Rigor. And how baſe muſt be that Breed, for 


the moſt part, which is thus begot, by one Slave, upon another: 
8. After the Fall; beſides the inſtitution of Apparel; the great and 
maniſold uſt whereof we all know: ſome Precepts were given by way 


of Puniſhment. And were therefore partly Natural, and partly Pre- 


ternatural. In the giving of theſe, | 

q. Next unto Generation, already provided for, God was pleaſed to 
take care of Order and Government. The firſt Inſtitution whereof, 
was in thoſe Words, Thy Husband ſhall rule over thee, Gen. 3. 10. For 
though Wit, Strength, and Beauty, may give Power: yet nothing 
doth ſo firmly eſtabliſh the Right of Dominion, which any one hath 
over his own Species, though by Conſent, as a Divine Authority. And 
all Dominion beginning in Families; it was ſufficient, to eſtabliſh the 
Head{hip of the Husband over the Wife, as a Pattern unto all other 
Governments. Who ought ſo to rule the People, as Men their Wives, 
for their joynt Intereſt and Honour. 

10. Beſides ſome Retrenchment of Liberty; God was pleaſed to 
tbridg Mankind, of thoſe Excellent Fruits in the Garden of Eden, the 
better half of his Food ; and to condemn him, to live only upon Herbs, 
whereof Corn was the chief, Gen. 3. 18, 19, For the Command of 


Abſtinence before given, was grounded upon that high and immutable 


Reaſon , that being ſo quickly broken, God ſaw it requiſite, ſo much 


the more ſtrictly to renew it. Nor was this doge, only to cure the 


Mind, and ſubject the Appetite and Phancy unto Reaſon : but to be 
the means, of ſo much the longer Life, as Corn gives more Nouriſh- 
ment and Strength, than any the moſt delicious Fruits. 


11. The Subſtracting of Food, by Nature ready prepared; required 


the adding of more Labour, verſe 19. In the ſweat of thy Face, ſhalt 
thou eat thy Bread. A Precept, wherein, as the Labour and Art of 
Tillage, are expreſt : So a regular Care and Pains, in whatſoever ap- 
pertains to the uſe of Life, is underſtood. And was therefore given, 
not only by way of Punithment ; but for the Melioration of our ſelves, 
and of every thing within our reach. And conſequently every Man, 
of whatſocver State or Quality, as an Improvable Creature, and a 
Member of the Common-wealth, is hereby obliged. Nor can we ex- 


to it. 
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ect, to perform any thing to purpoſe, in the negle& of our Obedience 
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But we cannot doubt, but that God, by Adam, gave ſundry 


_—— 


As they Appear from | Book IV 


12. Of the Laws given to Adam, theſe are all, that are mentioneq 
Ot 
unto Mankind. We are told, Gen. 6. 4, That before the Flood, = 
were many Men of Renown. Yet the Scripture, is ſo far from relatin 
any of their Deeds, as not to give us their Names. Nor have we ſo 
much as the Names, of more than 26 of the Poſterity of Adam 
which overſpread the World, for the {pace of 1600 Years. And the 
Life and Character, of that excellent Man, Enoch, is ſummed _ 
in 3 or 4 Lines. So that the mention only of a few Laws, with the 
omiſſion of the reſt; is ſuitable to the account we have of all other 
things, before the Flood. | 

13. It is apparent, that God having made Man, a Creature gover- 
nable by Law : he never intended to leave him to the Light of Nature, 
For if ſo, why did he give him any one Law? And it he gave him 
ſome few Laws; why not all that were neceſſary to be given, though 
not to be recorded ? 


14. If God ſaw it neceſſary, to govern Man, by poſitive Laus“ 


before the Fall: how much leſs afterwards, when he had ſhewed,- how 
unfit he was to govern himſelf was he, then, to be left Lawleſs? 80 
then, having to do, with the ſame Humane Nature, that is, with 
Man in his Lapſed Eſtate, as well betore, as at any time after the 


Flood : the Reaſon for his being then governed by many of the like 


Laws, was alſo the ſame. ; 


15. Of Laws not mentioned, we are to reckon thoſe among the 


Chief, which concerned the Regulation of Divine Worſhip. For if 


in the Inſtitution of the Sabbath, God was pleaſed to appoint the ef. 


pecial Time, why not alſo the Manner of it? And it would have been 


the higheſt Preſumption in Adam, at any time, much more in his 
Lapſed Eſtate, herein to have been his own Rule. Nor for any part 
hereof, could a Divine Direction be more neceſſary, than for the Offr- | 


ing of a Sacrifice : the doing of which, could not be indicated by the 
Light of Nature. 


dered, that ſomething was to be Offered; he would alſo have conſi- 


dered, what was möoſt likely to be accepted. Was it a part of his 


Flock? No: He that gave him all he had, could not need or value, 
ſuch a Gift. He knew that Adam, by his Diſobedience, had forfeited 
all that God had given him. Yet had a bountitul Allowance, and 
Promiſe withal, that the Loſs he Suſtained by the Devil's means, 


ſhould be repaired. And therefore would conclude, That to Thank, 


Believe, and Obey him, was what he expected; and particularly, to 
obey him, in this Act. 

16. Much leſs could the Offering of a Burnt Sacrifice, be indicated by 
the Light of Nature. And {till leſs, the burning of Fleſh and Bones, 
which make ſo egregious a ſtink. Could he have thought the burning 
of any thing, acceptable; why not rather, of ſome Fragrant Wood or 
Gum? | | 


17. Nor 


For that which is Nature now, was Nature then. 
No Man makes a Preſent, though to a Prince, but of ſomething uſe. 8 
ful, to himſelf, or thoſe about him. Nor does he that receives a 
Gift, think it acceptable to the Benefactor, to offer him part of it 
back again; but to return him ſuitable Thanks. If then Abel conli- 
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17. Nor the killing of any thing in order to it. For when we con- 
der the averſion, which all people to this day, have from killing bf 
Beaſts, but Butchers who are uſed ro it: and that of Pythagoras, and 


many other Vertuous Men, from killing of any Living Thing : we can- 


not think, that ting the Throat of an Innocent Lamb, could enter 
into the Head of Abel, one of ſo gentle a Diſpoſition, as a Ho- 
mage acceptable unto God; had he not been commanded to 
bv. pal * 8 
, 18. How, again, could it ſeem natural to Abel, to kill and offer that, 
which he was forbid to eat? Howſoever ſome Learned Men, from 
certain weak and unconcluding Arguments, have thought the contra» 
ry. Ideny not, but that Fleſh was eaten before the Flood, and was 
one of the Crimes the World was then guilty of ; as our Saviour, 
Matt. 24. 38. ſeems to intimate. But to ſay, it was allowed, is direct- 
y to contradict the Text. For when Herbs and Fruits are mentioned, 
Cen. 1. 29, 30. as allowed: can we think, that Fleſh would not alſo 
have been added, had God intended it ſhould be eaten? When aſter⸗ 
wards, Gen. 3. 18. Adam is told, That he ſhould eat the Herb of the 
Field; is there any mention made of Fleſh 2 When Noah was comman- 
ded, Gen. 6.19, To take of all living Creatures into the Ark : it is di- 
tintly added, ver. 21. That he ſhould alſo take unto him of all Food. 
Therefore thoſe Living Creatures were not intended for Food, but to 
keep ſeed alive, Gen. 7.3. and for Sacrifices, Gen. 8. 20. Nor would it 
have been ſaid after the Flood, Ger. 9. 3. Every living thing ſhall be meat 
for you, as well as the green herb; if the eating of Fleſh had been allow- 
ed before. To ſuppoſe then, that Abel offer d a Lamb, as the beſt ſort 
of Meat, when it was unlawful to eat Fleſh; or that he burnt it, or 
otherwife offer'd the Keth, rhe Wool, or the Milk, as a deviſed Ho- 
mage to his Lord and Benefactor, when nothing hereof could be indi- 
cated by the Light of Nature, is a Phantaſtick Conceit. But to ſay, he 
did it, becauſe he was commanded ; is agreeable unto good Senſe, and 
the Scriptures. 


19. For the Character which our Lord gives of Abel, is this, That 


he was a righteous man, Matt. 23. 35. And no other Overt Act of Abel 


being mention d, beſides the offering of his Sacrifice; it is evident, 
that his Righteouſneſs did therein conſiſt: That is to ſay, In his offer- 
ing ſuch a Sacrifice, as was Legitimate, or according to God's Inſtitu- 
tion. For he is ſaid, To offer with the firſtlings of hs flock, of the fat 
thereof, Gen. 4. De pinguiſſimis, ſays Buxtorfe. And why ſo? when we 
have no Inſtance, that I know of, where the Subſtantive is in this man- 
ner put for the Adjective? He therefore with his Burnt-Offering 
brought alſo a Peace-Offering ; wherein the Fat was then, as well as 
afterwards in the Moſaical Law, commanded to be burnt. It is ſaid too, 
Heb. 11. 4. That by Faith, Abel offered a more excellent Sacrifice than 
Cain, That is, he knew he offer d a Righteous or Legitimate Gift; 
unto which only, his Belief of Acceptance could belong. God like- 
wiſe tells Noah, Gen. 7. 1. Thee have IT ſeen righteous before me in this ge- 
neration. And St. Luke 1. 6. faith of Zacharias and Elizabeth, That 
they were both rightcous, walking in all the Commandments of the Lord. 
And $4972, is the Word uſed, ek by the Septuagiut, and this Evan- 
geliſt, as well as by St. Matthew of Abel himſelf. Nor is being Righte- 

| | | OUS , 
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As they Appear from 


Book IV. 
ous, ſpoken in the Scriptures of any man, to expreſs his con. 
ſotmity to the Law of Nature, but the poſitive Law of God. 

20. On the contrary, when Cain, upon the non-acceptance of his 
Offering, was out of countenance : God tells him, Gen. 4. 7. If thyy 
doft not well, wn pda, ſay the Septuagint, Not rightly, or as I have 
preſcribed : Sin lieth at the door: that is, thou art to be dealt with as 
a Comtemner of my Law. For ſin, if St. John knew how to define it 
is the tranſgreſſion of the Law. That therefore which Cain brought, was 
the Meat-Offering of the Firſt-fruits. But omitting to bring the Oyl 
and Frankigcenſe, then it ſeems, as well as afterwards, commanded, 
he failed of Acceptance. 

21. The Aſſurance too , which Abel had of his being accepted, and 
Cain of his being deſpiſed, Gen. 4. 4, 5. muſt needs be grounded on 
ſame infallible Token given to them both. But what this Token was, 
whether Fire from Heaven, which conſumed Abel's Sacrifice; but not 
Cain s, as is reaſonably thought, or ſome other, is not expreſs'd. Why 
then ſhould it ſeem ſtrange, for the Law it felt, in the ſame Hiſtory, 
not to be expreſs'd, but only ſuppoſed 2 And why not this Law ſuppo. 
ſed, as well as that, Cen. 6. 2. relating to Marriage? Where the Sons 
of God, are branded with this Crime, of Taking them Wives of the 
Daughters of Men. For God having baniſhd Cain and his Poſterity 
from his own Preſence ; and therefore alſo from the Company of the 
Faithful, to whom upon ſolemn octaſions he thewed himſelf: it is plain, 
That to prevent any Society between them , he prohibited, though 
the Prohibition be no where mention'd, their marrying one among 
another: as he did the Jews, from marrying with their Neighbours, 
for the ſame reaſon, Joſh. 2 3. 7, 12. Upon the general breach of which 
Law, and hereby the Corruption of all Mankifid ; God was pleaſed 


to declare, Gen. 6. 2, 3. That his Spirit ſhould not always ſtrive with 


man, 


22. We are therefore to conclude, That being there was always 2 
neceſſity, ſoon aſter the Fall, as well as in after-Ages, That the Cor- 
ruption of Mankind ſhould have bounds ſet to it : and that the 
Terms of Reconciliation, and Acceptance with God, ſhould be known: 
He was pleaſed to give unto Adam, together with the Promiſe of a da- 
viour, a Syſtem of Laws; and by him, to publiſh them to the World. 
And the Univerfal Contempt of theſe Laws, deſcribed, Gen. 6. 5, 11, 
1 2. is a very high and unanſwerable vindication of his Juſtice, in the 
Deſtruction of it. 

23. The Second Diſpenſation of the Divine Law, was by Noah, ſti- 
led by St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. 2. 5, A Preacher of Righteouſneſs : That is, of 
the Law of God, which had been given to Mankind, and of the Obe- 
dience due to it. And having been God's great Prophet, to the Old 
World, for 120 Years before the Flood, Gen. 6. 3. there is no queſtion, 


but that he continued in the fame Office, and with the ſame Authority 
to the New World afterwards. | 


24. In this Diſpenſation, mention is alſo made of ſome few Laws. 


As after the Creation, fo after the Flood, God took the firſt care of the 
Life of Man. Firſt, By his appointment of ſuitable Food, Gen. 9. 3: 
Every moving thing that liveth, ſhall be meat for you, as well as the green 
Herb. The Earth and Air being now in a worſe condition; and {0 


the Vegetable Diet; Animals were allowed. And the rather, vel 4” 
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ſpect to the Colder Climates; probably uninhabited before the Flood. 
Wherein, as there is leſs variety of delicious Plants; ſo Fleſh is more 
requiſite and deſirable. Likewiſe, to anſwer God's Intent, of redu- 
cing the Life of Man, to a ſhorter Meaſure. But withal, to give more 
Vigor unto Mens Minds, though it abated tliat of their Bodies. For 
of Land-Animals, which come beſt within our notice, the Carnivo- 
rous, as Hawks among Fowls, and Dogs among Quadrupeds, are of 
all others, the molt ſagacious. And the allowance, was of all Edible ” 
animals. To make way for that Reſtraint, intended to be put upon the 
Jews in after- time. lar f fn 
25. And becaule, it ſeems, Men before the Flood had learned, with 
other Barbarities, not only to eat Fleſh, but to eat it raw; as the Tar- 
zars do at this day: Therefore at the ſame time as Fleſh was allowed; 
the eating of Raw Fleſh, was forbidden, Gen. 9. 4. But fleſh, with the 
Hood thereof, ſhall ye not eat. And much more ſtrictly, the eating of 
Blood alone. Partly, becauſe Raw Fleſh, would have been inſuperable 
to the Stomach in moſt Countreys : eſpecially thoſe which are very 
bot; as in Perſia, where they roaſt it, till it falls from the Bone. Part- 
ly, as it would have yielded an ill ſort of Nouriſhment. Infecting the 
Mind with Melancholy, Phantaſtick, and Savage Conceits. And con- 
tibuting to the 5 ny growth of the Body. For beſides a Man, no 
other Creature has the Rickets, but a Butchers Dog, that lives much 
upon Blood. Bur chiefly, ro admoniſh Men, of the Sacracy of the 
following Command againſt Murther. Teaching them by an awful ab- 
ſinence from the Blood of Beaſts ; fo much the more religiouſly, to b& 
ware of medling with Human Blood. ; 7 
26. The Command againſt Murther, follows in ver. 5th. And ſurely 
your Blood of your Lives mill I require. This Sin having been a great 
part of the Violence, which filled the Earth before: the Flood : God 
law it requiſite to proclaim his Law againſt it, with oF axe Guard. 
Beſides annexing to it a ſevere Penalty; prohibiting alſo the eating of 
Blood ; that men might not dare to be guilty and extending the Pe- 


nlty , unto Beaſts ; that Men beiffg guilty, might the leſs preſume 
to eſcape. | 


27, Beſides the Laws now mentioned, we muſt ſuppoſe, that many 
more were given by Noah to the New World, as a Repetition of thole 
given to the Old. Of this, we have ſome hints, from what 
recorded of the worſt and moſt Idolatrous People. The Men of So- 
dem are ſaid to be Sinners before the Lord exceedingly, Gen. 13. 13. 
And thereſore, with all other Nations, had received the Divine Law 
by Tradition , and could not pretend Ignorance. When the King of 
yt had taken Sarah into his Houſe, with a purpoſe to Bed her, 
Gen, 12, What made him ſay, Why didſt thou not tell me, ſhe is 
Wife 5 but for that he knew Adultery, to be forbidden by the Law of 
God. He was not admoniſhed by the Law of Nature ; which This, and 
other Nations, made no ſcruple to break afterwards, when the Law 
given by Noah, was forgot: Bedding, as oft as they had a mind, not 
only another Man's Wife, but their own Mothers. By what God ſaid 
o Abimelech, when he had done as Pharaoh did, Gen. 20.3. Thou art 
tut a dead man, for ſhe is a man's Wife ; and by what Abimelech replies, 
der. 4. Wilt thou ſlay a righteous Nation? It appears, that himſelf, and 
lis People, all knew, and acknowledged the ſame Law. And by what 
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A they Appear from Book IV. 


God ſaith, ver. 7. | Reſtore his Wife, for he is a Prophet, and ſhall pray A 
thee: It further appears, that Abemelech knew what a. Prophet wy 
and the Sacracy of his Office, without being deſcribed. , 
28. But the cleareſt proof of the Legiſlation aforeſaid, may be 92. 

ther d from certain Paſſages recorded of ſome of the Holy Line : inter 
ing much more, than they ſeem at firſt to do. The Apoſtle tells ns 
Heb. g. 19. That Moſes took the Blood of Calves and Goats, with Mate, 
and Scunlet Wool, and Hyſop, and ſprinkled both the Book of the Law, an 
all the People; Vet in Exod. 24, to which he refers, there is no men. 
tion made of any thing but Blood. In like manner, before the giving 
of: the, Mefaick Lau, ſome Ceremonies only touched, were accompan;. 
ed, as is likely, with mary more; making together one entire Syſlem 
of, Laulsc 1 058 2 Af 185 | _ 

29 Noah is ſaid} Gen. 8. 20. To offer upon an Altar, Burnt.Offerings of 
Cleay Beaſts, and Fowls. Wherein Four Particulars , appertaining to 
the Law of Sacrifice, being mention'd, without taking notice of their 
Inſtitution : naturally lead us back unto Adam, to whom it was fr 
Wed. And what is ſubjoined, ver. 21. That the Lord ſmelled a ſweet 
avozr: further ſhews, that, in obeying hereof, Noah, as well as Abel, 
was accepted. For it had been an ill- choſen Metaphor, to expreſs the 
Divine Acceptance, by ſmelling a ſweet ſavour, which aroſe from no- 
thing, but the ſtink of burning fleſh. ee 

300. Tis ſaid, Cen. 15. 9, 10. That Abrabam took the Heifer, Shee- 
goat, Ram, Turtle-Dove, and Pigeon, as he was commanded, and divided 
them all; except the Birds , which he divided not. Whereby it is appa- 


* 
. 


rent, that though Abraham was bid to take all thoſe five Animals: 


yet he knew. what to do with them, without bidding; having received 
direction already, by the Law of Noah. And the Ceremony, of not 
dividing the Birds, was the ſame, as again repeated in the Levitical 
Law, Lev. 1. 17. 

31. Melchizedeck, perhaps Sem, is ſaid to be the Prieſt of the moſt 
high God. Whoever he was, nothing can be more evidently inferr d, 
Than that there was a Preſcription of Rules then, as well as afterwards, 
appertaining to the Prieſthood. 

32. Before the Tribe of Levi was choſen, the Father of every Fami- 
ly, was a Prieſt. Therefore Abraham, and ſo Iſaac, and Jacob, in all 
their Travels, where ever they pitched their Tents, are alſo ſaid, To 
erett an Altar, Gen. Chap. 12. Chap. 13. Chap. 26. Chap. 33. The firli 
thing to be done for the Worſhip of God, being put by a Synecdoche, 
for the whole Service. As in the New Teſtament, the entire celebra- 
tion of the Euchariſt, is expreſſed, by Breaking of Bread. And that the 
Prieſthood, and 'whatever elſe belonged to the Birthright, was then 
ſetled by Divine Appointment; is further evident from the Style 
which the Author to the Hebrews, 12. 16. uſeth concerning Eſa. 
Who, tor parting with it, is there called, not meerly, a Fooliſh , but 
a Prophane Perſon, | A 
33. Tis faid of Jacob, Gen. 28. 18, 22. That in his Journey to Padu- 
Aram, he took the Stone, which had been his Pillow, and ſetting it up for 
a Pillar, poured Oyt upon the top of it; vowing that it ſhould be God's 
Houſe.: Why Oyl, rather than any other Liquor? Or why any L- 
uor at all? In that no Light of Nature, could direct him to what he 


id, hereby either to make the Stone more Sacred, or more * 
50 rele: able. 
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able, It is therefore, reaſonable to believe, That as by 17 Mo 2 
Law, the Tabernacle which was God's Houſe, and alf 'things in it, 
were Conſecrated with a Holy Oyl: the like was always done 
preſcription to the Patriarchs, for whatever place was intended fat Nt- 
yine Service. : | 7 5 7 2 VAN N 
34. But nothing can be more convincing, than tllat Et inent Te- 
ſtimony, which God gives of Abraham, Gen. 26. 5. That he obeyed 
Voice, and kept his whole Charge, wiz. his Commantmeyts „ bis. Wl 
tutes, and his Laws. Where, by Laws, are meant; Ceremonial Laws. 
For Thora, here rendred, Law ; is uſed for Law, in the Book of L 
viticus, almoſt throughout. And e, is alſo the Word, uſed 'bot 
here and in Leviticus, by the Septuagint. What then cati be plainee, 
than that the Commandments, Statutes, and Laws, ſo. articüf 
here mentioned; were anſiverable to the Moral, Judicial and Cerems. - 
nial Laws, given afterwards to the Fews > All which, though th 
whole Race of Mankind, had received by Tradition from the LBS 
Noah: yet Abraham alone, is noted by God, to give Exact Obedience 
to them. | UNE 5 THT IG HAUQE SHE BYE += Cu 
35. We are therefore to conclude, That it pleaſtd God, as at the 
firſt by Adam, fo once again by Noah, to' give the World, together 
with the Precepts which are mentioned, an entire body of Laws, by 
which it was to be govern'd, Extending” his Benevolent Care herein, 
not only to the Holy Seed, but to all Mankind, as became the ReQor 
of the Univerſe. Greg i 5 C 
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Of the Moſaick Law. | 
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I. F Ay next Diſpenſation of the Divine Law, was by Moſes. Upon 
the firſt Defection of the World; God reſolved, Noah and his 
Houſe excepted, to deſtroy. it. Upon the Second, after the Flood; 
though he had promiſed not to deſtroy it: yet having Twice given it 
his Laws, and therein a double Inſtance of his Rectoral Care Firs he 
was not bound, to renew his Covenant with it any more; but of his 
meer Grace, Selected the Jewiſh Nation, for his peculiar Treaſure, 
Exodus 19.5. So then, the Moſaick Law, was God's Gracious Recog- 
nition of the Primitive, with the addition of ſuch other Laws, as 
ſhould be ſuitable unto that People, and the further Revelation of him- 
ſelf, in the fulneſs of Time, unto all Mankind. 1 
2. The Excellency of this Diſpenſation, was ſuch in every part, as 
well became the Divine Author hereof.” The Preparatory Part, was 
very admirable. For firſt in contriving the /ſraelites into Egypt; and 
when their Oppreſſors there, were intent upon their Ruine, in leading 
them out again with Safety and Honour : as he ſhewed them his Right 
to rule over them; ſo his purpoſe to rule them with ſuch Laws, as 
being obey'd, could not fail to make them Happy. And he led them 
from *Egypr, into a Wilderneſs; as for other Reaſons, ſo to give 2 
; 2 theſe 


Dad 
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theſe Laws, with the greater Decency, when they were ſeparate from 
all. other People. And not in the Plain of this Wilderneſs, or in Se. 
cret, as the Laws of all other Nations have been given; but on Moy; | 
Sznai, higher than Horeb, and rhe reſt adjacent, as his Viſible Throne. 
Whence, not only the Neighbouring Camp, of Six Hundred Thouſand 
Souls, might hear him Speak: but, with theſe, the Nations afar off. 
and round about, might have the Sight of his Glory.. Which they 
heard and ſaw without a Figure; that they might not think him re. 
preſentable by any. Yet arrayed with Flames, and thick Darkneſs, to 
| fer them know, That as Light, ſo Himſelf, was Viſible unto all, in 
his Works; but in his Eſſence, unto. none. Having employed Men 
and Angels, and all the Artillery of Nature, in their late Deliverance, 
and condeſcending now to come down, and to make a Gracious Coye. 
nant with them; Exodus 19. 5, 6 : it was neceſſary to keep theſe his Pa. 
vourites from growing over bold. The Solemnity therefore of their ow, 
Preparation, Exodus, 19. 10, 11, 15; the Sacracy of the Mount it ſelf ver. 

12, 13; the Smoak, and Devouring Fire thereupon , verſe 18, and 

| Chap. 24. 17; the Sound of the Trumpet, verſe 16; and the unex. 
preilible Terror of God's own Voice, verſe 16; Comma's and Period, 
made to each Precept, with Lightning and Thunder; and every Word, 

like a Bomb from a fir d Mortar, flying all over the Quaking Camp: 
were Tremendous Ceremonies , fitted to beget a Profound: Regard, 
not only in this People, but in all others, who can but form the Idea 

of ſo great a Scene. Wherein, to excite their Reſpect, as well a; 

Fear, they were ſhewed Heaven and Hell met together. 

A 3. The Decorum obſerved, in delivering the ſeveral parts of the 
Law, was likewiſe Extraordinary. The Moral was Writ, and Pro. 
claimed, by God himſelf, upon Mount Sinai, in the moſt Auguſt 
manner, in the Sight and Hearing of all the Camp. That all together, 
might create the deepeſt Senſe, of what the People underſtood beſt, 
— was of greateſt Moment. The Judicial, was alſo ſpoken upon Mount 
Sinai; but without any Terror, and in the Hearing of Moſes only; 
and was by him only, writ. And ſo the Orders, for the Apparatus of 
the Ceremonial. While God ſpake the Moral, no Mortal Creature, 

not Moſes himſelf, was ſuffer'd to be upon the Mount, Ex. 19. 24, 25. 
& 20. 20, 21. & 24. 1, 9. While he ſpake the Judicial, Moſes indeed. 
as God's Prime Miniſter, was permitted; and he alone. But when 
God had done ſpeaking, Aaron alſo, and the Elders of Hrael, as with 
Moſes joint Executors of the Law, were honour'd with the ſame Ap- 
proach. The Congregation, who upon giving the Moral, ſtood aſar 
off; attended only unto the Third Day, Exod. 19. 11. But Moſes, who, 
to receive Orders for the Ceremonial, was admitted to the Divine Pre- 
ſence ; gave his Attendance unto the Seventh Day, Exod. 24. 16. 
While the Judicial was giving, Moſes being only near the Thick Dark- 
neſs, Exod. 20. 21, received it in the Sight of all Vrael: as equally 
concerned herein, and underſtanding the Reaſon of it. But upon gi- 
ving the Apparatus of the Ceremonial, he was called up within the 
Cloud, Exod. 24.18. To ſignify, that this Law was intended to be 2 
Myſtery unto that People. 
4. And the Method, where requiſite, is very exact. For albeit the 
Judicial Law, hath reſpe& chiefly to the Precepts of the Second Ja- 
ble; yet was it given before the Ceremonial, becauſe it was better un- 
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Chap, VIII. the LAWS. 


gerſtood, and there was preſent occaſion for it: and ſo far as the Reaſon 
of ir extends, it is of Eternal Obligation, unto all other Nations. In 
the Ceremonial, from Exod. 25, to the End of the Book, the Materi- 
als, and Furniture of the Tabernacle, are in perfect Order, preſcribed, 
and put together. And the Apparatus being finiſh'd, we have next, the 
aſe of it tor the Offerings, from Levit. x, to 10. The Materials 
whereof, the Cauſes for which, the Manner wherein, and the Perſons 
by whom they were to be made; being all mentioned in the Like 
Order. And ſo moſt of the following Laws, in this and the next Book : 
though the Merhod is ſecret as to ſome few. And ſome, for good 
and great Reaſon, were occaſionally given. So when Nadab and Abihu, 
being Drunk, and not knowing what they did, had offered ſtrange 
fire, Lev. 10. 9; the Prieſts were then forbid to drink any Wine, upon 
going to perform Divine Service. For it was not to be ſuppoſed, by 
giving a Law beiorehand, that any Man would dare to be Drunk at 
that time. And God by ſhewing his Juſtice on the Offenders, before 
the Law was given; gave it the greater Sanction. So the Manaſſites, 
having repreſeated to Moſes, the Law of Inheritance, with reſpect to 
the Daughters of Zelophehad, Num. 36: God was pleaſed to ordain, 
That every Heireſs ſhould Marry within her own Tribe. And to com- 
mend, what the Tribe of the Sons of Foſeph had ſaid. To thew, that 
2s Elibu ſaith, Job 36, being great in Wiſdom, and knowing all good 
Reaſon to come from himſelf; he deſpiſeth not any that ſay or do well. 
As alſo, to teach Men, to hearken unto good Advice, from whom- 
ſoever it comes. And theſe and other Laws, were occaſionally given, 
and with reſpect to thoſe of the ſame Claſſis, out of Order, for this 
further Reaſon ; To make it evident, Thar theſe Books, with no ſhew 
of good Senſe, were ever to be taken, for the Studied Compoſition of 
any Man. Whereas the Book of Deuteronomy, wherein a great part of 
them is repeated; is compoſed by Moſes, in the moſt exact Method 
from firſt to laſt. 

5. If we look next, into the Reaſon or End of the Law it (elf; we 
ſhall find it anſwerable to a Legiſlator, whoſe Will is the Supreme Rea- 
ſon of Things. The high eſteem, which the beſt Lawgivers of other 
Nations had of it, I have already ſhewed. My buſineſs therefore here, 
is to ſhew the Reaſon it carries along with it, and of thoſe things 
which are peculiar to it ſelf, 

6. Now this was Twofold, Temporal and Spiritual. By the for- 
mer, I mean, the regard the Law hath, to the Politick, Domeſtick, 
and Perſonal Welfare of Mankind. Wherein, as the Second Table of 
the Moral Law, and moſt of the Judicial, is directly concerned; So 
collaterally, much of the Ceremonial : of all which, it will ſaffice, to 
give ſome Inſtances. | 8 

7. The Fifth Commandment, limits not Obedience unto Good Pa- 
rents, but requires it unto all: Honour thy Father and thy Mother. 
So Epictetus, Min E wes G. N males van ung; tx, Ad g 
Tues ; Becauſe we are related to them, not as Good, but as Pa- 
rents. And bad Parents, while they do ill themſelves; know better, 
and will require that of their Children, which is beſt for them. 

8. And Rebellious Children, were puniſhed with Death, Ex. 21. 
15, 17. Deut. 21. 18, 21. Why nor, for contemning the Guardians of 
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their infancy, and the Authors of their Life? The Jews too, for 
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Reaſons hereafter mentioned, were by Law reſtrained from diſinheri.. 
ting their Children. To balance which Law, it was neceſſary to awe 
them into Subjection, by this ſevere Penalty. And the further Care 
God took in this point, appears Num. 30; where he thinks fit to dif 
pence with a Sacred and Solemn Vow made to himſelf; rather than to 
allow of any pretence unto Diſobedience. th 

9. Care was alſo taken, to adjuſt the obligation between Maſters 
and Servants. Among other Laws, by this, That if a Servant haq 
received his Wife of his Maſter ; when his Years were expired, he 
was put to his Choice, Whether he would go out free, without his 
Wife and Children; or continue a Servant, with them, Exodus 21. 
45 5, 6. And very juſtly: in that he knew his Choice, when he 
rook his Wife. | 
10. Under the Command of Obedience to Parents; God intendin 
to declare his Will in few Words, choſe to comprehend that alſo due 
to Magiſtrates. Becauſe Originally, moſt Princes, were Fathers of 
Families. And Father and Mother, were both among the Jews, and 
in other Nations, Honorary Titles , 1 to all Superiors, and 
ſuch as were of Eſteem and Dignity, Judg. 5.7. 2 Kings 5.13. and 11, 
14. And they who have learned to be good Children; are fitted to 
become good Citizens, and good Subjects. | 
11. For the better Government of this People, Judges and Officers 
were to be choſen in every City, Deut. 16. 18. "Theſe made the Leſſer 
Sanhedrim. Before whom, all Cauſes, within the Juriſdiction of the City, 
were heard, and determined, as by the Civil Law, without a Jury, 
Tryals by Juries, being, I conceive, taken up in England, when the 
Commons, and thoſe before whom their Cauſe was to come , had that 
dependance upon the Crown, the Nobility, and the See of Rome; that 
it was ſeldom ſafe, at leaſt, not fair, to commit the Tryal of it unto 
them alone. Whereas the Fews, having no other Nobility among 
them, but by Office: and in diverſe reſpects, eſpecially before the 
time of the Kings, being a Free People : every Man, but a Slave, was 
in a manner, try'd per Pares; the Sanhedrim it {elf being equivalent to 
4 Jury. | | 
= Beſides this, there was alſo eſtabliſhed, a Superior Court , 
Deut. 17. 8, 11; whereunto Appeals were made in doubtful Caſes, 
And he that refuſed to ſubmit to the Sentence here given, was put to 
Death, verſe 12. A ſevere Penalty: but this having been before laid 
upon obſtinate Children; it had been incongruous, to inflict any leſs, 
upon a Subject offending in like manner. 

13. But the Supream Court, was that of the Greater Sanhedrim. 
A kind of Parliament, conſiſting of the Prince, Chief Prieſts, and 70 
or 72 of the Elders or Heads of the People, Numb. 1x. 25. Who yet, 
conceive, had no Legiſlative Power: But only, of giving Judgment 
upon ſome extraordinary Perſons, and Caſes, according to the Law. 
For as it was Impious, for the Scribes, to make any Additions in Copy- 
ing the Law : ſo would it have been Dangerous, to have allowed that 
Government, to add any Fundamental Rules, to thoſe already given 
by God himſelf. | 

1 4. If, after they were ſettled in Canaan, they would have a King; 
among other Rules, he was, upon no account, to be a Strang*!, 


Deut. 1 7. 1 5. As one, that was very likely, both to Overſtock them with 
| | Foreigners; 
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Foreigners ; and to make Innovations in their Law. Or ſhould he do 
neither; yet no Stranger could be thought fit for a Regency dver 
God's peculiar People. And he was to be of God's chuſing, bid. 
That they might underſtand him to be only a Deputy to himſelf, 
who was their King properly ſo called, 1 Sam. 8. 7. Pſalm 68. 24. 
15. As to the Military Orders; the marching of the ſeveral Tribes, 
of the diſtin& Families in that of Levi; and their Stations round the 
Tabernacle ; deſcribed, Numbers Chap. 2. 3, 10. were more decent, 
convenient, and fafe, than any other that could have been deviſed, 
The Militia conſiſted of all that were able, from 20 years old and up. 
ward. Who being liſted in the Muſter-Roll, followed their Trades, 
or other Buſineſs, till they were called to War. Anſwered by our 
Train'd Bands: which, ſuppoſing them to be well diſciplin'd, are fittet 
to fight pro Aris & Focis, than any other ſort of Soldiers. Therefore 
they had no Preſs for any War; becauſe they all knew their Duty be- 
ſore-hand. On the contrary, care was taken, that the Army ſhould 
be purged of all that were faint- hearted, or had a hankering to be at 
home, Deut. 20. 5——8. For that the Victory was not then got, by 
the Arts we now uſe, but by meer dint of Sword. K 

16. To give the greater force to the Sixth Command, No ranſom 
was to be accepted for the life of a Murtherer, Numb. 35. 31. No Sanctu— 
ary could protect him, Deut. 19. 12. The revenger of Blood himſelf 
might kill him: tho not without Witneſſes of the Fact, ver. 30. yet 
without any Legal Proceſs, ver. 19. If a Beaſt ſlew a man, he was to 
be toned, and not to be eaten, Exod. 21.28. Nor might any one Beaſbbe 
eaten, that was ſlain by another, Exod. 22. 31. If one were found ſlain 
inthe Field, and the Felon unknown ; the Magiſtrates of the next ad- 
jacent City, were in the moſt ſolemn manner to purge themſelves , 
Dent. 21. And if one killed another, though by meer accident, yet un- 
leſs he took Sanctuary, he was to die for it, Nam. 35. 12. Inſomuch, 
that there is not any Nation upon the Earth, where the Laws have rai- 
ſed ſo ſtrong a Rampart againſt Murther. As to ſhew, how much God 
abhorreth it: ſo the better to repreſs the diſpoſition of this people to 
it. Betimes appearing in the Slaughter of the Shechemites ; and after- 
wards, in other Paſſages of their Story. And to balance the Commil- 
lon, they had to kill every Living Creature, of the Nations devoted 
to deſtruction : Teaching them, nevertheleſs, piouſly to abſtain from 
ſhedding of Innocent Blood. 

17. Of a Purchaſed Servant, the Rule was given, Exod. 21. 21. 
That if he dy'd under the Rod, the Maſter ſhould be puniſh d: But not 
if he continued a day or two; becauſe he was the Maſter s Money. And 
therefore it was to be ſuppoſed, he could not intend to kill him, to his 
own loſs. And that no unjuſt Rigor was hereby countenancgd, ap- 
pears from what was ordained, Deut. 23. 15, 16. That if a Servant, be- 
ing oppreſſed, made his eſcape; no man might deliver him again into. 
bis Maſter's hands. 

18, God was pleaſed to take care, not only of their Lives, but of 
their Health. And to this end, as he had done before, to Adam and 
Noah, to preſcribe them their Food. Whereby, as the moſt ancient 
Phyſick conſiſted in Diet; ſo Moſes became the firſt Dietetick Writer, 
of any now extant. I know that a late Learned Author, thought, and 


argues, That God in giving them his Laws for Diet, had no IN to 
their 
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their Health. But what he denies in one Page, he grants in another: Cor 
That ſome Meats were preferr'd, they are his own Words, Propter fn. deſt 
lubrem ſuccum. And why might he not make Laws, as well as work gra! 
Miracles, for their Health? which he often did. Why not by hi nor 
Laws, take care of the Health of Men, as well as of their Goods: "7 Con 
[ is done in the Eighth Command; though, of the two, ſometimes the ” 
|. leſs valuable. ; | | then 
{| 19. Conſidering therefore, the manifold Wiſdom of God, in all that of M 
1 he faith and doth: we may believe, that together with the Spiritual thoſe 
100 Reaſons he had, for appointing them their Food, one Temporal Eng Whit 
bi! was to ſecure their Health. So, no manner of Fat, not mixed with the vokt! 
1 Fleſh, but ſeparate, and belonging to the Inwards, was to be eaten. to fit 
i For this, with other Reaſons, becauſe it is injurious to the Stomach, om! 
1 Nor any Blood: as yielding, eſpecially in hot Countries, an Atrabila. 23 
| | rious Chyle. On the Feaſt of Tabernacles , which laſted ſeven Days; than 
11 | one Bullock was to be deducted every day, Num 29. 13, Sc. The bet. puniſ 
"it ter to beware a Surfeit. Among Fithes, thoſe only were allowed to he 20, C 
A eaten, which have Fins and Scales: among Birds, and Beaſts, tho(c All tl 
A only which live upon Fruits, and Graſs, and that ruminate, and feed Adult 
1 clean : all of them own'd, by every knowing and civilized Nation, to puniſ 
1 be the moſt wholſome. | | and M 
G | | 20. Among other ſorts of Fleſh, which the Jews were forbad, was in Ca 
_ that of Swine. *Tis true, as the foremention'd Author urges, their 35 tha 
1 Neighbours bred them in great abundance. And the Romans reckond nothit 
14 Swines Fleſh, among the chief of their Dainties. But Firſt, the Re. Natur 
| H mans were in a much more temperate Climate; the neareſt part of Ia) other 
Fi being more remote from the Line, than the tartheſt part of Fudea. Nor Reaſo! 
1 did the People who were Neighbours to the Fews, or the Romans, in 24. 
| eating of Swines Fleſh, mind their Health, but to gratifie their Appe- ſdes 
1 tites, and pamper their Luſts. Nor were Rome and Italy ever ſo full it robs 
jj of Diſeaſes, as when they were grown Luxurious. We are then ne- a Wit 
| vertheleſs, to believe, That one Reaſon why the Fews were forbad him of 
Swines Fleſh, was becauſe it is unwholſome, as apt to beget the Le- in. 1 
proſy, and ſundry other Diſeaſes in hot Countries. It was therefore, their 

as Herodotus tells us, equally abominable to the Egyptians. Plutarch being 
notes, that the very Milk of this Beaſt, being drunk, produceth the his M. 
Scab. And Hippocrates obſerves, Lib. Pop. 5. That the Fleth, if not and a8 
well roaſted, throws people into a Cholera Morbus, that is, it works baſe a | 
vehemently, by Cholerick Vomits and Stools. Neither here in Ex- of Cor 
land do we eat it in Summer ; nor is it ſo generally agreeable to the Sto- Mixtur 
mach, as any other Fleth. And if not well ſalted, as well as roaſted, dus, Ot 
- infallibly gives many a Dzarrhea, or turns to a dangerous Fever. And Dog; 
had the Fews been taught to ſalt it, tho' it had prevented a Surfeit; yet contrac 
in the, would the rather have produced the Scab. And would like- the! 
wiſe have tempted them, to ſalt other Meats; little uſed among the 0 ever 
Eaſtern Nations, as there, not ſo wholſome. And therefore alſo Salt be leſs 
was preſcribed, for the ſeaſoning only of the Meat-Offerings, viz. Thoſe Mitting 
Otterings which conſiſted of Vegetables, but not thoſe of Fleſh, many ( 

ni. at all. 
21. Neither may we doubt, but that there were other Collateral "hy 
Ends, in giving theſe Laws to the Jews. Partly, for the better improve- Sed a 
ment of their little ſpot of Ground. So their being forbid to eat the Wl *v1y \ 

| Coney; 
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Coney; induced them to hinder the Breed of this, Animal, ſo very 
deſtructive to all ſorts of Corn. Therefore alſo in Englaud, if the King 

tant a Warren to any one in his own Lands, for Pheſants or Hares ; 
no man may there chaſe them, without the Owner's Licence: but for 
Coneys there is no ſuch reſtraint, Cramp, Furiſd. 148. 

22. As alſo, to reſtrain their Venereal Luſts ; being, as Tacitus calls 
them, Projeftiſſima ad Libidinem Gens. Both by leſſening the variet 
of Meats ; which is it ſelf an Incentive: and by forbidding, in ſpecial, 
thoſe which. ſtimulate; as all ſhelF'd and flying Inſects, Lev. 11. 23. 
Which in hot Countreys partake, more or leſs, of the Fiery and pro- 
voking Nature of the Cantharis, or Spaniſh Fly. And conſequently, 
to fit them for begetting a healthier and ſtronger Breed; and fo, be- 
coming more populous. 

23. The reſtraint put upon all Inordinate Venery, was alſo ſtricter 
than in any other Nation. The leſſer Offences of this kind, were 
puniſhed, either by a Fine, Exod. 22.16, 17. or by Scourging, Lev. 19. 
20. or by Barrenneſs, Lev. 20. 20, 21. among the Jews a great Curſe. 
All the Greater, not only Buggery, Sodomy, and Inceſt ; but alſo 
Adultery, and Wedlock, or Fornication, with any nearo f Kin, were 
puniſhed with Death, Lev. 18. and Chap. 20. 12, 17. Nor were Men 
and Women to imitate one another in their Apparel, Deut. 22. 5. And 
in Caſe of Jealouſy, the Tryal of the Wife's Innocency, was as ſolemn, 
25 that of the Magiſtrates, in Caſe of Blood, Num. 5. 12 — 26. For 
nothing leſs, would have been of force, to bridle thoſe, who from the 
Nature of their Country, their Conſtitution, and the Example of 
other Nations, were ſo prone to offend , though againſt the greateſt 
Reaſon. | 
24. For Firſt, Adultery, is of all the moſt Villanous Theft. Be- 
ſdes the Danger accruing to the Husband, , by this ſort of Burglary ; 
it robs him of the chieſeſt Property he hath, the Duty and Affection of 
2 Wife. And brings Thieves, under the Name of Children, to rob 
him of his whole Eitate. All the ſorts of Inceſt, *are more than Bruit- 
ih. For ſome Beaſts, as the Camel, will not be compell'd to cover 
their own Dams. And would introduce a Monſtrous Confuſion. It 
being impoſſible, in Caſe of Marriage, ſuppoſe, between a Man and 
his Mother, for the Indiſpenſable Duty of Obedience, from a Wife 
and a Son, to conſiſt together. Nor will any thing more tend, to de- 
bale a Nation, or Family, than Wedlock within This, or other Degrees 
of Conſangunity. Wherein, as the Phancy is Vile and Low]; fo the 
Mixture too ſimilar. Which is fo very certain, that they who are curi- 
ous, only in the Breed of a good Fighting Cock, or a good Hunting 
Dog ; allow them not to match with their own Kindred. Withal, it 
contracts that Love and Friendſhip, into a narrow Compaſs ; which 
the Blood and Spirits of a Commonwealth, ought to be diffus'd in- 
to every Vein and Part of it. Nor would Whoredom, if permitted, 
be leſs miſchievous, in depopulating any Country. For a Woman, ad- 
mitting, ſuppoſe, Ten Men; will be ſo far from having Ten times as 
many Children, as ſhe would have by one ; that ſhe will have none 
at all. | 

25. The better to keep them within due bounds, they were:Indul- 
ged a Threetold Liberty. Exemption from the Wars for a Year, if 
newly Married: Divorce, in caſe of diflike : and Polygamy. And the 
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laſt, the rather, becauſe what is done by Caſtration among Beaſts . 
might be effected by their Captivities and frequent Wars: By means 
whereof, tis probable, there were fewer Men, fit tor Marriage, than 
Women; or fewer ready at hand. Yer the King was required, not * 
multiply Wives, Deut. 17. And by his Example, the People were 
much leſs to do it. Left it ſhould couardize their Military Courage 
Therefore the King in Daniel. Chap. 11. who was of a High Mind, and 
bent upon Great Attempts ; is ſaid, To abandon the defare of Womey, 
Neither might a man meddle, tho with a Captive, till the had bewail. 
ed her Father and Mother a full Month. That the Mourning Affection 
being, ſpent, it might not ſpoil the Conjugal , and thereby deprave 
the Conception. And tho' a Marriage was not Indiſſoluble; yet a 
Divorce, to make them more conſiderate in. what they did, was irre- 
vocable, Deut. 24. 2, 3, 4. It was alſo required, Levit. 15.18, That 
after Coition, any the moſt Lawful, both Parties ſhould bath them. 
ſelves. That the trouble of Waſhing, might help to induce them to 
a convenient degree of Continence. And to. that Modeſty, becoming 
even the Privacies between Husband and Wife. 

26. There were ſome other Rules hereunto belonging, of great uſe. 
both to the Parents, and the Children. A Bearing Woman was to 
continue ſeparate, for ſome Days, from all Company. And all the 
time of her Purgations, before the might be Church'd, or her Huſ. 
band lie with her, Lev. 12. Neceſlary, to prevent the Alienation of his 
Affections from her. The ſaid purgations, being very ill ſcented to 
the end of the Term. And moſt of all, about the beginning: by rea- 
ſon of that Humour, which may be called Fluor Viridis. Eſpecially 
in thoſe, who are of a Swarthy Complexion, as the Fewiſh Women; 
and moſt of all, as is likely, in hot Countries. While therefore the 
Husband abſents, no harm can follow : for the Women are the better 
for it. | 

27. It is obſerved alſo by Hippocrates, de Mul. Morb. 2. 37, 38. That 
Coition 1n the time of theſe Purgations, is in Greece, {o miſchievous, 
as to cauſe a Prolapſus Uteri, And why not alſo in Fudea? And by im- 
preſſing ſome Impurity on the Conception; is equally injurious to bo- 
ſterity : as hereupon, it becomes Misſhapen, or Unſound. For the 
numerous increaſe whereof, God having engaged by his Promiſe; he 
alſo took care, by this, as well as other Means, to ſee it fulfilld. And 
therefore, we are not to wonder, That Coition with any Menſtruous 
Woman, was not only forbid ; but this too, under the ſevere pe- 
nalty, of both Parties being cut off from among their People 
Fe. 20.18, 

28. The Time of a Bearing Woman's Separation, is alſo fitly ſet. 
Upon the Birth of a Female, double to that of a Male : the different 
Terms of the Purgation, There, requiring as much. And for both, 
more than in many other Countries, remoter from the Line, and ſo 
the Influence of the Sun and Moon. Therefore in Greenland, the Wo- 
men have no Menſtruous Purgations. Here in England, they continue, 
at the moſt, but a Week; and the Bearing Purgations ſeldom more, 
than 14 Days. Whereas in Greece, they compleat, for a Male, 30 Days, 
for the moſt part; and for a Female, 42. Hipp. de Mul. Morb, I. 98. 
And why not yet a longer time in Judea and other Countries, which 
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are ſtill more Southerly? And Avicen a Perſian, and diligent obſerver, 
meth to affirm as much. Lib. 1. Fern, 2. Doc. 2. Chap. 11. 

29. The Laws for ſecuring every one's Property, were very exact. 
If an Ox, Aſs, or Sheep, being ſtoln, was found alive in the hand of the 
Thief ; he was to reſtore double, Exodus 22. 4. To wit, the Principal, 
and the Value of it, for the Trouble given to the Owner. If kill d, 
or fold ; though only a Sheep, yet was he to reſtore Fourfold, Exoduss 2 2. 1. 
The Trouble and — of obtaining Reſtitution, thereby becoming 
much the greater. And if an Ox; Fivefold, ibid. For that the Labour 
of the Ox, was alſo to be conſidered. If he could not do this, he was 
to be Sold, Exodus 23. 3. Rather than kept to work it out; leſt he 
ſhould ſtudy revenge. Nor had every Owner, occaſion for a Slave. 
And if he committed a Nocturnal Theft, he might be innocently kill'd, 
Exodus 22. 2. For killing is then frequently intended by the Thief, 
tather than fail of the Theft, or of ſecreſy therein. But the Legal 
Puniſhment of theſe Felons, was not Capital, as it is with us: who 
have taken up the Cuſtom. from former Times, when Thieves were 
more numerous, and deſperate. We have learned indeed, Since the 
growth of our Plantations, ſometimes to Tranſport them. But no 
Satisfaction is hereby given to the Party Robb d, as by God's Law, 
is done. i ä 

30. When the Injury was done by a Cheat; the principal was to be 
reſtored, and a Fifth part of the Value, to be added to it, Levit. 6. 
2, 5. A Reparation, much leſs, than what was required upon a down- 
right Theft, Exodus 22. Becauſe one may have his Goods ſtoln, tho 


he takes care to preſerve them. But if he is Cheated, it is more his 


own fault. 


31. If a Beaſt intruſted with any Man, was certainly Stoln, he was 
to make it good, Exodus 12, For he that intruſts any thing with 
mother; thinks it ſafer in the Truſtee's hands, than his own. And 
he that accepts the Truſt, bids him to think it. But if driven away, 
no man ſeeing it; he was not bound to do it, Exodus 22. 10. For 
that, notwithſtanding any thing appearing to the contrary, might be 
done by the Owner himſelf. Nor if it was Torn, Exodus 22. 13. 
Becauſe he was not bound, for the ſafety of any Man's Beaſt, to ven- 
ture his own Life. Beſides which Rules, there are ſundry others, in 
Caſe of Damage, laid down in this Chapter, with exact Juſtice. 
And Levit. 19. 13. Deut. 24. 14, 15, care is taken of the Right of the 
Poor, as well as of the Rich. 

32. Special care was alſo taken, of their real Eſtates. For each 
Tribe, by Lot, Num. 33. 54. That none might Seditiouſly pretend, 
then, or afterwards, either that Jacob and Moſes, had partially be- 
queathed the Land, or the Elders ſo divided it: but every one, by ſo 
publick a Tranſaction, might ſee the Agreement, between the Pre- 
diction, the Precept, and the Lot; and fo be well contented, with 
the ſhare given them by God himſelt. 

33. For each Family, by ſetling the Deſcent. Firſt, upon the Sons: 
whom , though hated, yet it was not in their Father's Power, by any 
Tricks, to Diſinherit. And after theſe, upon the Daughters, or other 
Kindred, according to the degrees of Conſanguinity; ſo as no Inheri- 
tance, was to go from one Tribe to another, Num. 27. 8,9,)to, 11. Num. 
36. 7. Deut. 2.1. 15, 16, 17. By which Laws, they were the more obliged 
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exactly to Regiſter their Genealogies; the Diſtinction of the Tribes | : + 
was aſcertained ; and the Redemption of their Eſtates at any allowed This 
time, with their Claims at the Year of Jubile, were Indiſputable. nd 
than which, nothing could tend more to the Quiet of this People, ho 
34. The Levites alſo, though being under Jacob's Prophetick Curſe uber 
they had no Original Lot: yet that Curſe being turned into a Bleſſing, et 
they had a Secondary Lot, of 48 Cities, with their Suburbs, out of key 
the other Tribes, Num. 35. Joſbua 21. Together with the Tithe of a Tr: 
the Product of the Country, Num. 18. 21, 24. And the Tithe of this 0 if 
Tithe, was to be the Prieſts, Num. 18. 12, 26, 28. That thoſe wh, Goo 
wholly attended upon the Service of God, might have the Beſt, and that 
without Trouble. And the ſame Proportion was alſo obſerved, in the this 
Dividend which was made of the Martial Spoil, Numb. 3 1. 25, &c. is NO 
35. He that is Idle, Rob's the Publick : from which, the Sturdy 39 
Begger may be ſaid to Steal, by the Givers Conſent. It was thereſore withe 
a Precept given, not only to the Jews, but to all Men, Six days ſpalt need 
thou Labour. Which, though it be only annexed to that for keeping 12.2 
the Sabbath ; whereunto it was alſo ſubjovned in the Beginning : yet hotte 
this People looked upon themſelves, to be ſo far obliged by it; that And! 
no Man thought it befew him, to learn a Trade. Neither might any take 
one ſtay at Jeruſalem, or elſewhere , from his own Houſe, above 10 might 
days; leſt his Buſineſs there, ſhould be neglected : as by Ariſtzas, in other 
his Hiſtory of the Septyagin?, we are informed. By which means, in 40. 
part, as this People were more Wealthy than their Neighbours : ſo, ſaving 
more Populous; as it conduced much, as well as the Dietetick Lays, withc 
to keep them in Health. dows , 
36. Laws were alſo given, for regulating the Courts of Juſtice, No Curſe 
Man was to be judged Convict of any Oftence, ſmall or great, not of hind 
Murther, nor of Idolatry it ſelf, without Two or Three Witneſſes of Much 
the Fact, Num. 35. Deut. 17. 6. For though it is poſſible, for Two 41. 
Witneſſes to Lye, as well as one: yet the Circumſtances of their Evi themſ 
dence, like -the Notches of a pair of Tallies, by their agreement or the P. 
diſagreement, ſhew when it is True or Falſe. And if a Witneſs provd 10. 
to be falſe; he was to be pyniſhed, Secundum Talionis Legem, For itis be left 
likely, few of the Jews believing, that God knew their Hearts; they Land 
were thence the more prone to Falſhood, not to be repreſſed by any were 1 
Law leſs ſevere. They were alſo forbid all Miſreports in private, Lev. and I 
19. 16. Both as Evil in themſelves, and as they are the Seeds of Falſe thoug 
Evidence: the Authors being under a Temptation, to ſtand to what Wiſe | 
they have once ſaid, though before the Magiſtrate. | Perted 
37. The Judges were not only forbid the taking of Bribes, Exodus 42. 
23. 8: but were all of them, both the Prieſts and the Elders, wholly the H. 
Independent upon any. That they might conſider the Cauſe, if! tor thi 
may have leave to ſay, as Metaphyſically , as if the Perſon were 2 tons, 
Nonentity, Exodus 23. It was alſo expreſly forbid, That any Man do the 
ſhould be put to death, but for his own Sin, Deut. 24. 16. Leſt WM the R. 
this People, inclinable to Blood and Revenge; ſhould ſuppoſe the Wl fces at 
Power, which God aſſumeth to himſelf in the Second Command, of Wl Public 
Animadverting upon the Children of Evil Parents, did any way belong Wl Table: 
unto Them. Law, 
1 lot m 
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Se SR 14 a, 
+8, They were alſo prohibited all Extortion, and whatſoever was 
"conſiſtent with Brotherly Love. Uſury, very Strictly. As being by 
This, and perhaps, by all the-Neighbouring Nations, as abominably 
-actiſed, in lending, not only of Money, but even of Victuals, upon 
Uſe, Lev. 25. 37. Deut. 23. 19. Wherefore alſo, in Exodus 22. 25, 
where Uſury is firſt mentioned, and by which Text, we are to Inter- 
pret all that follow, it is forbid to be taken of a Poor Man. And ſo 
likewiſe, Lev. 25. 35, 36. For every Few, as is before noted, having 
1 Trade; as the Rich had no Temptation to make a Trade of Uſury; 
ſo if prompt payment was then commonly made, as is likely, for all 
Goods ; he could have no occaſion to Borrow. It ſeemeth therefore, 
that as the Rich never uſed toBorrow,ſo neither were they concerned in 
this Precept. Nor any now, where the leading of Money, upon Uſe, + 
is not an Oppreſſion, but a Kindneſs. 45. / «hon + i . form ,, an 2 

39. Pledges too, were ſo far regulated, that though they were taken par > "= 
without Uſury ; yet were to be reſtored by Sun-fet, if the Owner had 
need of them, Deut. 24. 12, 13: as ſuppoſe of his Raiment, Exodus 
12.26, Where it is asked, Wherein ſhall he Sleep? It being in the 
hotteſt Countries, the moit Dangerous, to ſleep ill cover'd in the Night. | 1 
And he that took a Pledge, was not to go into his Brother's Houſe to ; | 
take it, but to receive it without Doors, Deut. 24. 10, 11. That he 
might neither ſee the Nakedneſs of his Brothers Houſe ; nor covet any 
other Pledge, than what he could beſt ſpare. 
40. If they might not oppreſs, nor grieve others, on pretence of 
fving themſelves from Damage; much leſs might they hurt them, 
without any Cauſe. Not ſtudy Revenge, Lev. 19. 18. Not afflict Vi- 
dews and Orphans, unable to defend themſelves, Exodus 22. 22. Not 
Curſe the Deaf, Lev. 19. 14. Nor thererefore, ſpeak evil of any be- 
hind their backs. Not put a Stumbling-block before the Blind, ibid. 
Much leſs, Scandalize, or Miſguide, the Ignorant. | 

41. On the contrary, they were bound, to love their Neighbour, as 
themſelves, ev. 19.18. To do good to every Man: beſides lending 
the Poor g,; freely and cheertully to give to them, Deut. 15. 7, 8, 
10. The Corners and Gleanings of the Field and Vineyard, were to 
be left for their Uſe, Lev. 19.9, 10. And for their Sakes, partly, the 
Land to reſt, every Seventh Year, Exodus 23. 11. Strangers likewiſe 
vere to be beloved, aſſiſted and helpt, Deut. 10. 10. and 22. 2. Yea, 
and Enemies too, Exodus 23.4, 5. In ſo much, that what Cicero 
thought, de Leg. 1% might ſeem to ſome Incredible, between one 
Wife Man and another, I nihilo ſeſe plus quam alterum diligat ; the 
perfection of rhe Divine Law, requires towards all. 

42. Theſe and many other Judicial Laws, ſo much conducing to 
the Happineſs of this People; were herein alſo very ſingular, In being, 
lor the greater part of them, given together. The Laws of other Na- 
ions, have had their new Editions and Amendments, in ſeveral Ages. 
do the Grecian Laws, by Draco, Licurgus, Solon, and others. Among 
the Romans, Romulus eſtabliſhed the Senate ; Numa, the Religious Ot- 
ices and Ceremonies; Tullus Hoſtilius, the Militia ; Servius Tullius, the 
Publick Regiſtries; in no leſs a ſpace than 200 V Nor were the 
Tables brought from Greece, till many Years after, Whereas the Judaic 
Law, was all given by one Man, Moſes ; and the main Body of it, in 
vt much more than one Year. Plainly ſhewing, that it came from 

| Rrr God; if 
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God, who knew how to give ſuch Precepts, all at once, as ſhould nced 
no Emendation. | | 

43. Theſe Precepts , as they are not over. numerous; ſo neither 

Verboſe, but very Sentenciouſly expreſt in a tew comprehenſive worde 

Herein imitated by thoſe of the Twelve Tables. Of which, Sextus Cp 

cilius, a Roman Lawyer of great Authority, ſpeaking in their Prajg. 

faith, that they were written, Abſotutd verborum brevitate. Trae it % 

that the Ceremonial Law, which is a Syſtem of Sacraments, leaves 90 

circumſtances to the diſcretion of any Man or number of Men; but 

preſcribes what the Prieſts and the People were to do, to a Tittle. 

Vet withal, very Succinctly. But the Judicial, much more. For the 

Circumſtances of Perſons and Things, being Infinite; they were leſt 

to the Prudence of thoſe, who were to give Judgment by this Lay 

Eg as their Fundamental Rule. Not being bound, to keep to the Letter 

D of the Law; but having Authority, to make an Equitable Conſtructon 

hereof, according to the Intent and meaning of the Law-giver, Ex. 

dus 21.22, 30. Deut. 17. 8, 11. Which Authority, the Prophets 

alſo had, and uſed, in their Sermons. to the People. Nor therefore, 

was there any Court of Juſtice among the Jews, but what was properly, 

a Court of Equity. | 

44. From all which, they received great advantages. For the 

Rules not being Voluminous, and Intricate; but few, and Equitable: 

the Judges were able perfectly to remember them all, and with greater 

preſence of Mind, and leſs danger of Error, to give Judgment in 

every Caſe. And where all things were thus plain and cler, 

Trayra, 6TM% % 9YA%, as Philo, ſpeaking of theſe Laws, faith they were: 

as the Parties concerned in the Suit, had no occaſion for any to plead on 

their behalf; ſo the Suit, was always ended, at the furtheſt, in 5 Days. 

Not permitting of frivolous Nonſuits, and otherlike Tergiverſations, 

which no way relate to the Merits of the Cauſe ; and by reaſon where. 

of, the Law it felt, is a grand Oppreſſion, in moſt other Nations. And 

thus far of the Reaſon of the Law, as it had reſpect to we Temporal 

Welfare of this People. _ 

45. The Spiritual Ends, were likewiſe many and great. Unto 
which, both the Firſt Table of the Decalogue, and the whole Ceremo- 
nial Law, were intended. 

46, In the time of this Diſpenſation, Polytheiſm had ſo far over- 
{pread the World ; that the Unity of the Deity, was as it ſeems, not 
only to all other Nations, but to the generality of the Fews, as great 
Myſtery then, as the Trinity of Perſons, is now, Therefore God 
{aw it neceſſary, to give it as his firſt and great Command, that they 
ſhould acknowledge none other but Himſelf, And the Preface to it, 
am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the Land of Egypt, out 
of the Honſe of Bondage; was a Reaſon for it, they could not Anfiver. 
For he who had ſo lately, and in their ſight, contounded the Reputed 
Gods of Egypt, of all others the moſt famous: thereby ſhewed, that 


if theſe were no Gods, much leſs were thoſe of any other Nation in 
the World. | 


47. By this Cans, God not only aſſerted his Unity, but allo 
gave them an infMation of his Efſence, For the Fgyptians, as well a 
as other Nations, aſſigned ſeveral Powers and Perfections, to their W te! 


ſeveral Gods. If then there was one God, Superior to them all: ind ey 
they 
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they "2 not but conclude, That this One, had all perſections in 
imſelf. Y 
0 48. But the evincing of this, was more particularly intended by 
the Second Command, Not to repreſent the Deity, by any Materials, 
figures, or Senſibles, whatſoever. The Reaſon whereof, as the Pro- 
phets, and other Wiſe Men among the Fews, might infer, was indeed, 
Becauſe he is Incorporeal, that is, a Spirit; and ſo, hath no Figure at 
all. And every Figure, mull be in ſome Place. But he, who had no 
Figure, could be in no Place : and therefore, was alſo Immenſe. And 
conſequently, could not be without all other Perfections, anſwerable 
to the Manner of his Exiſtence, ſo Tranſcendent to that, of all other 
Things. Agreeably unto which, they were alſo taught, to expreſs the 
dea they had of him. Do not I fill Heaven and Earth, ſaith the Lord: 
Jer. 23. 24. Behold, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain 
thee, 2 Chron. 6. 18. By which Sayings, the Divine Immenſity, is as 
fully expreſs d, as by the Artificial Term, Ubiquity, that is, Every- 
whereneſs, or by any Metaphyſick Book. II. 

49. The Third Command, Not to take the Name of God in vain; was 
oiven, To ſhew the Sacracy of this moſt Excellent Majeſty. That He, 
in whom all Perfections were ſummed up; muſt needs be Great, 
above all Expreſſion, or Thought, we can have of him. Which 
Greatneſs, the Total of his own Perfections, as it alſo implies a neceſ- 
fry Averſion from all Imperfections in the Creature, is his Holineſs. 
Excellently expreſſed by Eliphaz, Fob 15.15. Behold he putteth no truſt 
in his Saints, yea the Heavens are not clean in his fight. They were there- 
fore taught the greater regard to the Deity himſelf, in being admoniſh- 
ed to reverence his very Name. . 

50. Having propoſed to them, the immediate view of his Eſſence 
or Divine Nature: he directeth them, in the Fourth Command, To 
clear and fortify their Conceptions hereof, by the Contemplation of 
his Works. The Magnificence and Beauty whereof, and their Uſes 
one to another, being ſeer : muſt convince them, that the Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodnels of their Author, could have no Bounds And 
by telling them, They were al made in Six Days; He aſſured them, 
that they were made in Time ; and therefore. could nor be Eternal : 
but that He, who made them, muſt be ſo. Suitably unto what is ſaid, 
in the firſt Words of the Sacred Story, That in the beginning, God created 
the Heavens and the Earth: That is, in the Beginning ot Time. He 
therefore that made Time, and the World together, was Eternally, before 
them both. His Ubiquity likewiſe, was hereby more apparent. That 
he who made all that is Viſible every where; is ſo every where him- 
felf, as could be nothing elſe. Of which, David, P/al. 139, gives an 
admirable Deſcription, fit for any plain Man, Poet, or Philoſopher, 
to read with pleaſure. As alſo his Preſcience. For if every Human 
Art, is nothing elſe, but the Artificer's Idea of his Work : then the Mo- 
tion, Life, and Stuff, wherewith God has made the World, were all 
Eternally in himſelf. Who therefore tells Feremy, Chap. x. 5. Before 7 
formed thee in the Belly, I knew thee : that is, he knew him, to Be, be- 
tore he was. | | 

51. With the Works of Creation, it was very natural for them, to 
contemplate thoſe of Providence: for the ſake of Which, the World 
and every thing therein, was made. Among other Particulars, of the 

EO Deſtruction 
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As they Appear from Book IV. 


Deſtruction of the Old World, and the Means provided for ang 
ther. 1 4 
52. With both theſe, they were invited, To conſider themſelves; ,, 
a principal Part of God's Creation, and about whom his Providence 
here below, was chiefly concern d. In ſeeing the Beauty of the World 
they could not but obſerve the Spots, which the Folly of Manking 
had ſtuck upon it: and the Briars and Thorns, which the Ill Culture 
of Themſelves, and That, had produced. So as at once, to ſee a 
World of God's making, and another of their own. ; 

53- But if all other things round about them, came from Goc; 
Wt ſo very fine: they could not but believe, That the Mind of 
Man, was alſo made with exacteſt Symmetry in all its Parts. And there. 
by be provoked, to aim at their Original Perfection, and ro Imitate 
the Author of it. 

54. Neither did God tell them, he had made Heaven, as well as 
this Lower World; but to lift them up thither. To ſee he had fur. 
niſh'd the ſame, with Company ſo much the more agreeable, as they 
were nearer, to him. Nor could they think, he would have pointed 
them to the Place ; had he not intended, by his Laws, and This, in 
Special, to prepare them for it. Nor therefore, that in keeping a Ho. 
ly Sabbath, a meer Ceſſation from Labour, was all that was required, 
that is, to trifle it away : but that they were Indulged a Seventh Day, 
to the end, the Reflections they now had, of the Great things aforeſaid, 
might be the Freer, and more refin'd. | 

55. The Jews, and chiefly the Wiſer and more Religious among 
them, were further inſtructed in theſe and other Divine Myſteries, by 
the Ceremonial Law. 

56. This begins with the Order for making the Tabernacle, with 
all things belonging to it, and the Ornaments of the Prieſts, Whereit 
is to be noted, in the firſt place, that the Deſcription hereof is not en- 
tire. Therefore Moſes is bid to make them, not according to This, but 
to the Patterns ſhewed him in the Mount, Exod. 25.9, 40. and 27.8. 
For a brief Deſcription, ſuitable to the Majeſty of the Speaker, being 
intended; thoſe Particulars only were inſiſted on, from whence the 
reſt might be gather'd, and the Symmetry, Order, and Beauty of every 
thing, be underſtood. „ 

57. The Numbers, and Meaſures, had a Threefold Perfection: In 
themſelves, in relation one to another, and to the Body of Man. 
Among thote who ſpeak of the Nature of Numbers; the Greek Mathe- 
maticians accounted the Number 6, the moſt perfect. Becauſe there 
are ſo many ways, whereby Numbers may be proportion'd one to ano- 
ther. Therefore in reckoning, as Vitruvius obſerves, Lib. 3. 1. a Sixth 

part, ſigniſy'd an Unite; and Seven, was called wry, as much 
as to ſay, One, added to Six; beginning the Numeration again with, 7, 
as is now done every where, with 11. 

58. If we conſider the reſpect which Number and Figure have one 
to another; a Cube, which, of Rectilinears, is the moſt perſect, as it 
hath 6 Equal and Similar Plains, ſo each Plain hath 4 Equal Sides. 
And the moſt perfect of Triangular Solids, the Equilateral ; as it hath 

4 Equal and Similar Plains, fo each Plain hath 3 Equal Sides. We may 
then reckon the moſt perfect Numbers, to be 4, and 6; and next, the 
Numbers which come of theſe, divided, multiplied, or compounded. 


And 
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— 


and thoſe Meaſures to be the molt. perfect, Which are . 
efo 
. : is aid to be finithed in Six Days. And the Motion of the Earth 


Tribes of Iſrael, were Twice 6, or Thrice 4. The 72 Elders Twelve 


the Day of Atonement, were both on the Tenth Day of the Month, 
or the 6th, aſter the 4th. And Moſes was with God in the 
Mount to receive the Orders for the Tabernacle, 40 Days, or 
4 times 10. | 2 51 


59. Of theſe, the Parts, Funiture, and Court of the Tabernacle, 
Moſt Holy Place, were 6. The apparent Boards for each fide, were 20, 
or twice 6, and twice 4. Or if we add the other Board, coupled with- 
in, to that next the Weſt End, there were thrice 6, and 3. TheNum- 
ber likewiſe of Boards, for the Breadth and Length of the Taberna- 
cle, was Commenſurable by, 3, which it contains 16 times; as 16, is 
alſo commenſurable by, 4. The Number too, of the apparent Boards 
in a Side, is made up of 4 Numbers augmented by Arithmetical Pro- 
portion, from 2 to 20. For 2, 4, 6, and 8, make 20. The Breadth 
of each Board, was 15 Cubit; that is, the 4th part of 6 Cubits : and 
the Length, was 10 Cubits, or 4 and 6. RES £ 


60. The Bars on each Side, were 5; a 4th part of the Number of 
apparent Boards. And with thoſe in the Weſt End; were 3 times 5. 
The Pillars, next to the Moſt Holy Place, were, 4: but thoſe at the 
Door of the Tabernacle, 5 : a leſs perfect, and therefore fitter Num- 
ber: and anſwerable to that of the Bars. Therefore alſo their Sock- 
ets were of Braſs; whereas thoſe of the Pillars next the Veil, 
were of Silver. Their Length, was the Heighth of the Taberna- 
cle, which we may gather from the Curtains. | 

6r. Theſe, with the other Hanging Pieces, were 6 in Number. The 
Inmoſt Curtains were 10, or 4, and 6; each of them 4 Cubits broad, 
and 28, that is, 4 times 7, in Length. Therefore the Heighth of the 
Tabernacle, was 19 Cubits and; or 93 above the Boards. For twice 93 
for the 2 Sides, and 9, for the Breadth, make 28. So that the ends 
of the Curtains being tacked to the ends of the Boards, and ſupported 
above by Tranſoms over the tops of the 4 utmoſt Pillars; the Roof 
made Right Angles with the Sides ; not ſtanding up with a Ridge, but 
flat, like the Top of a Bed. And the breadth of the Ten Curtains, 
being 40 Cubits ; there were 30, for the length of the Tabernacle, 9: 


to the Boards for the Weſt End, and; a Cubit over the Boards, as be- 
lnging to the moſt Honourable Place. 


of them 2 Cubits longer, and were Eleven; the Eleventh being dou- 


ach ſide, Exod. 26. 13; ſo the better half of a Curtain, hung over the 
Boards in the Weſt End, ver. 12. 


nacle, ood in a Wilderneſs upon the Ground: but that there was a 
Floor fit ſor it, that is, made of the ſame ſort of Boards overlaid, It 
b very probable too, that the Floor was raiſed above the Ground: In 
the Sanctuary. one Cubit ; in the Moſt Holy Place, 1; Cubit, viz. the 
breadth of a Board. And fo, there might be 6 Steps advance * 
N SiC the 


re the Creation, of manifold Perfection in Number and Mea- 


s ſuch , as to make the Day 24 Hours, that is, 4 times 6. The 


go all conſiſt. The Boards for the Weſt End, the chief ſide of the 


62. The Curtains of the Tent, were of the ſame breadth, but each 


bled at the Front. And fo, as they hung a Cubit over the Boards on 


63. We cannot ſuppoſe, that the Glorious Furniture of the Taber- 


times 6, or Thrice 4 times 6. The Preparation for the Paſſover, and 
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the Ground; 4 at the Door of the Tabernacle, for the Sanctuary, and 
2 more, for the Moſt Holy Place. And between the Steps at the Poor. 
viz. againſt the Middle Pillar, there might be a kind of Pulpit for the 
H. Prieſt to ſtand upon, when he bleſſed the People. 
64. The Materials of the Tabernacle, thus put together, made a 
Noble Figure, in the Whole, and in its Parts. Taken entirely, or 
with the 2 Ends, git was a Priſm, conſiſting of 6 Parallelogram plains 
each Plain having 4 ſides: Between the Breadth, Heighth, and Length 
whereof, there was an Arithmetical Proportion. For 193 Cubits 
were the breadth of 13 Boards. Therefore the breadth, heighth, and 
length of the Tabernacle, were as 6, 13, and 20. The Tent of Goats. 
Hair, hanging a Cubit below the Tops of the Boards, without; redy. 
ced- the appearance of their length, to 9 Cubits , the Breadth of the 
Tabernacle. And the firſt riſe of the Floor, being as much, had the 
ſame Effet within. And whereas the heighth of the Curtains, was by 
this means; a Cubit more than the apparent length of the Boards: it 
was, becauſe the Curtains were there the ſame to the Boards, as the 
Epiſtylium is to the under Column. Whereof Vitruvius, Lib. z. , 
gives the Rule, Contracturæ, propter altitudinis intervallum, Saadat 
Oculi Speciem fullunt : quamobrem adjiciuntur Craſſitudinibus temperaturg, 
Which is applicable to length or heighth, as well as thickneſs, or 
breadth. And ſo the: Cubit, with reſpect to the Sight, is here loſt. 
The ſaid Contractions, anſwering to Harmonick Proportion, where. 
in the higher the Note aſcends, the quicker is the Motion, that is, the 
Vibration, by which it is made. 
5g. But in the Figure of the Moſt Holy Place, in which neither the 
People, nor the Prieſts, had opportunity to gaze; an exact Homolo- 
gous Proportion was obſerved ; the heighth, being juſt double to the 
length and breadth , ſo as to make a double Cube. With a Lof. 
ty Roof over the Mercy-Seat ; a Canopy fit for ſo great a Throne. 
66. This, which was the only Furniture of the Moſt Holy Place, 
conſiſted of 4 Parts, the Ark, the Mercy-Seat, and the Cherubims: 
or if we take in the Staves of the Ark, of, 6. Inthe Meaſures of the 
Ark, the Proportion was Homologous ; as being 13 Cubit, both in 
heighth and breadth. And as the breadth was equal to the breadth of en 
the Boards: fo the length, 23 Cubits, was proportional to their length; Hol 
and the heighth, to their Number. For as 2; multiply d by, 4, makes, From 
r the length of the Boards; ſo 1; multiply'd alſo by, 4, makes 6, the which 


Number of the Boards in the Weſt end, that is, the chief fide of the Beet 
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| Moſt Holy Place. | 
8 67. The Propitiatory or Mercy-Seat, was wholly of Gold. Of the . 
| ſame length and breadth with the Ark whereon it ſtood. Probably a 0! its 


thereo 
its OWI 
Moſt P 


conver 


Span or 3 a Cubit high, the Common Meaſure of all the parts of the 
Tabernacle. Having alſo a Hanging Border, anſwerable to the Crown 
of the Ark. And it is likely, there was a Footſtool ſuitable to it. 
68. The Cherubims, were of a Compounded Figure. Coming neat- nas 
eſt, as is moſt likely, to that of a Man. No other Creature, as Cer * 
ſomewhere well obſerves, being properly ſaid, to have a Face. Cet o the 
tainly, not of the ſame, with thoſe deſcribed by Exeſiel, Chap. 1. For and ſo 
thoſe had each of them 4 Faces; theſe, but one. And are thereſore 5 Cul 
ſaid, Exod. 25. 20. To look towards the Mercy-ſeat , or one towards ae. dus pl 


ther. In which Poſture, with their Wings ſtretched out Vertically, % the Ta 
| * 8 on 
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hioh, Exad. 25. 20. it ſeems, that two of them, meeting together 
hind, made the back of the. Throne; and the other * 1 two 
vides. Ard the Length of the Wings, being equal to that of the Bo- 


dy, from the Shoulders downward ; they made the Throne, one Third 


of the Heighth of the moſt Holy Place, or 6 Cubits. 
69. Without the Veil, were the Altar of Incenſe, the Table, and 


the Candleſtick. The Meaſures of the Altar, were alſo Homologous; 


15 being a double Cube, whoſe heighth was two Cubits, that is, 6 times 
Inches, or 4 Spans ; and whereof the Figure, was the ſame with that 
of the moſt Holy Place. | 

70. The heigth of the Table, was equal to that of the Ark ; the 
Breadth and Length, to the Breadth and Heighth of the Altar. The 
Proportion of which Meaſures, was thercfore Arithmetical; the Inches. 
of the Breadth, Heighth, and Length, being 18, 27, and 36; that is, 
2, 3, and 4 Spans. The {ame proportion with that, which Vitruvius, 
Lib. 6. 5. aſſigns, as the moſt perfect, to an Inner Parlour or Dining- 
Room of an Oblong Figure: Altitude, ſays he, fic habere debet ratio- 
nem, ut Longitudinis & Latitudinis Menſura companatur ; & ex ed ſummi 
dimidium ſummatur, & quantum fuerit , tantum Altitudini detur, - 


71, The Shaft of the Candleſtick, had 4 Bowles, with 6 Branches pro- 


ceeding from it. And it is probable, that theſe were ſpread to the 
Breadth of 4 Spans, or 2 Cubits, anſwerable to the Length of the Ta- 
ble. And that the breadth of its Foot, and that of the Table, were 
alſo the ſame. And that the Incident Light, it gave to the Table and 
the Altar, might be the more conveniently reflected; it was neceſſary, 
it ſhould be higher than them both. And not too high, for the Lamps 


to be dreſſed, if of 3 Cubits : and fo, there was an Arithmetical Pro- 


portion, between the Breadth of the Foot, the Spreadth of the Bran- 
ches, and the length of the Shaft. 

72. The Number of Cubits, going to the Length of the Tabernacle, 
is made up of 4 Numbers, augmented by Arithmetical Proportion ; 
viz, 3, 6, 9, and 12. which make 30. which numbers, together with 
the ſacred Text, ſeem to determine the Poſition of all the Parts within 
the Tabernacle. For ſuppoſing the Throne was placed, at the conve- 
nient diſtance of its own breadth, 13, from the Welt fide of the moſt 
Hoiy Place; the forepart thereof did then ſtand forward 3 Cubits. 
from whence, to the inſides of the 4 Pillars, were 6 Cubits more; 
which, with the 3 former, ſquar'd the Floor of the Moſt Holy Place. 
Upon the Chapiters whereof, the Veil hung without them, another 
Cubit forward, under the Golden Taches of the Curtains, Ex. 26. 33; 
in all, xo Cubits. Next, the Altar, being alſo placed at the diſtance 
of its own Breadth, x Cubit, from the Veil; Exod. 30. 6. the forepart 
thereof, ſtood forward from the Veil, 2 Cubits more, the Meaſure of 
its own Heighth. After which, at the diſtance of 9 Cubits from the 
Moſt Holy Place, or 8 from the Veil; the Table and Candleſtick were 
conveniently placed ; fo as the Eaſt end of the Table, ſtood forward 10 
Cubits from the Veil, and 10 from the Eaſt end of the Tabernacle ; and 
lo the Candleſtick. Or if we meaſure from the Weſt end of the Table, 
and ſo of the Candleſtick, to the Eaſt end of the Tabernacle, there were 
12 Cubits, the laſt of the proportional Numbers aforeſaid. And being 
thus placed, the Candlefiick gave the better Light to the Altar, and 
the Table ; and all of them were at a decent diſtance from the *. 

| 73. 11 
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73. The Furniture I have now deſcribed, is all that is mentions 
But it is probable, there was one Piece more. For Lev. 16, 23. Aaron 
is commanded, To go into the Tabernacle of the Congregation, and put 
the Linnen Garments, which he put on, when he went into the Holy Place 
that is, the Court of the Tabernacle ſo called, Lev. 6. 26. and to leave 

them there; that is, in the Tabernacle. Where, it is not to be ſuppo. 
ſed, they were left upon the Ground, but laid up in a convenient Cheg 
to be there kept, for the Annual Solemnity of the Atonement Day. 
And that this Cheſt, was ſituate againſt the middlemoſt of the 5 Pil. 
lars, at the Door of the Tabernacle, as the fitteſt place. 

74. Without the Tabernacle, ſtood the Brazen Altar, and the La. 
ver. The Meaſures of the Altar, were 3 Cubits in heighth, 5 in length 
and 5 in breadth ; and therefore in Homologous Proportion one to anc- 
ther. But between the breadth of the Golden Altar, of the Brazen 
and of the Tabernacle, the Proportion was Arithmetical. The Hori. 
zontal Plain of the Brazen Altar, was allo ſquare, as that of the Golden. 
And the Golden Altar being raiſed with the Floor, one Cubit, and 
the Ark; a Cubit more; the Ark, the Golden Altar, and the Brazen 
were all three of equal heighth. And ſo, both the Altars had a Lowly 
Figure, with reſpect to the Throne. So Vitruvius, Lib. 4.8, 47 
ſemper inferiores ſint collocatæ, quam Simulacra que in Ade fuerint. 

75. The Altars were likewiſe placed, neither againſt the South ſide; 
of the Tabernacle, nor againſt the North fide : but the Brazen direct. 
ly before the Door of the Tabernacle ; and both, before the Throne, 
Exod. 40. 5, 6. that is, properly toward the Eaſt. So Yitrwiu, 
Lib. 4. 5. Aras omnes Deorum, neceſſe videtur, ad Orientem Speflare. 

76. Between the Tabernacle and the Brazen Altar, ſtood the Laver: 
we may ſuppoſe, equally diſtant from them both. And might be two 
Cubits over, and with its Foot, as high. If then we allow 10 Cubits 
for the becoming diſtance of the Altar from the Tabernacle ; the La. 
ver was, 4, from them both. And the Approach, from the Gate of the 
Court to the Altar, was of a convenieut Length. 

77. The Court, was 100 Cubits long, and 50 broad. For which 
the Pillars on-each fide, were 20; of equal number with the Boards of 
the Tabernacle, and half as high. And their heighth and diſtance one 
from another, the ſame. In each end of the Court, the Pillars were 10: 
double the number of thoſe in the Front of the Tabernacle. This, 1 
ſuppoſe, was ſo ſituate within the Court, that the Weſt end of the Court, 
being at the awful diſtance of 20 Cubits, from the Weſt end of the a- 
bernacle ; the ſides of the Court, were alſo at the ſame diſtance from 
the ſides of the Tabernacle, with a ſmall difference, not diſcernible. 
And fo, a Line drawn tranſverſly, by the Eaſt end of the Tabernacle, di- 
vided the Court into 2 Squares. 

78. The Gate of the Court, having 4 of the 10 Pillars, was 20 Cu- 
bits wide; 4 times the breadth of the Altar, for a more advantageous 
approach and view. Which very diviſion of the Breadth of the Coutt 

into 10 Parts, and the Proportion between the Right and Left Parts, 
, and the Gates; was imitated by the Tuſcans in their Temples : Latit 
do Templi, ſays Vitruvius, Lib. 4. 7. Secundum Tuſcanam Rationem, drvi- 
datur in Partes decem. Ex his, Terng Partes, dextræ ac ſiniſtræ, Celis 


minoribus, e ubi Alæ future ſunt, dentur ; relique Quatuor, medi 
Adi attribuantur. 
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79. Laſtly, gl he ſame Vitruvius, Lib. 3. 1, tells us, Non poteſt Aides 
ulla, Sacram puta, cum Symmetrid atque proportione rationem habere Com- 
poſitionis 3 nift uti ad Hominis bene figurati Membrarum, exattam habuerit 
rationem. Where he gives no comparative Inſtances, but took his ob- 
ſervation from the Greets; as theſe might eaſily do, from rhe Taber- 
nacle. In which, the principal Numbers and Meaſures , anſwered 
to thoſe in the Body of Man, the moſt perfect of Compounded Fi- 
ures. | ee ak. 
80. For as the Chief Parts, ſerving to ſupport the Body, viz. the 
Thighs, Legs and Feet, are 6; and the Fingers and Toes, on which 
the Weight of the Body may Hang, or Stand, are 20: So the Boards, 
at the end of the Tabernacle, were 6; on each ſide, 20. WIE 
81. The 4 Pillars within the Veil, anſwer'd to the 4 Bones of the 
Cubiti ; ſtanding at much the ſame diſtance from the Weſt-end of the 
Tabernacle ; as theſe do, when ſo placed on the Breaſt, as to make 
Right Angles on each fide with the Brachium. 
82. The 5 Pillars at the Door of the Tabernacle, anſwer to the 
5 Principal Commanders of the Body, the Arms, the Chine, and the 
Legs. | 
ba The Dimple in the upper Lip, is; an Inch; and the firſt Joint 
of the Middle Finger, an Inch. Theſe 2-gameaſure both the whole 
Body, and all its Parts. But to ſhew this, is not my buſineſs now: 


What is to our purpoſe, is this; Nine Inches, make a full Span, that 


is, a Cubit; the leaſt and the Common Meaſure, of all the Parts of 
the Tabernacle. And if we take an Inch, for a Span, or; a Cubit ; 
then the Breadth of a Board, that is, x 3 Cubit, or 3 Spans, anſwered 
to the Breadth of the Foot, which is 3 Inches: and the Length of a 
Board, 10 Cubits, or 20 Spans, to the Length of the Leg, which is 
commonly about 20 Inches. } 

84. Again, as the Breadth of the Foot, is to the Length of the 
Foot, 3 Inches to 10; So 1s the Breadth of the Body, to the Length 
of the Body, 3 times 6 Inches, to 10 times 6; in both, as 3 to 10. 
Unto which Meaſures, the Breadth and Length of the Tabernacle, 
were exactly proportioned ; being as 3 times 6 Spans or; Cubits, to 
lo times 6. ] 

85. It is further obſervable, that the Length or Height of the Pil- 
lars, was as the Length of the Pillars of the Body, from the Sole of 
tie Foot, to the top of the Hip. And from the bottom of the Os 
Sacrum, to the Crown of the Head, is the ſame Meaſure; to which 
therefore, the Heighth of the Tabernacle was proportioned. That is to 
ſay, as the Length of the Tabernacle, was to a Man lying at his full 
Length ; ſo the Height of the Tabernacle, was to the Heighth of a 
Man Sitting upon the Ground. | > 

86. Nor were the 4 Entrails of the Tabernacle, if we may ſoscall 
them, without their Analogy to our own. The Throne, the Incenſe- 
Altar, the Table, and the Candleſtick ; not unaptly anſwering, in 
Number and Situation, to the Brain, Heart, Stomach , and Liver; 
the 4 principal parts of the Body. 

87. The ſame Numbers were obſerved in the Ornaments of the 
High-Prieſt, as in the Tabernacle. There were Six of them ; the 
Breaſt-Plate, the Ephod, the Robe, the Coat, the Miter, and the 
birdie, Exodus 28. 4. And the Stuff, wherewith they were made, 
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was of 4 kinds. As were allo the Colours, wherewith they were 
Embroidered. And the Ingredients, both for ſcentipg the Holy Oyl, 
and compounding the. Incenſe, were of the ſame Number, 4. k 

88. In the Breafſt-Plate, the Stones were twice, 6, in 4 Rows 
The Figure hereot, Squarę; as the Floor and Rout of the moſt Holy 
Place, and the Horizontal Plain of the Altars. og 7 

89. Into this were put the Urim and Thummim, as appears ſrom 
the Text, Exodus 28. 30. For which purpoſe, it mult needs be open 
on One of the Four Sides. But we have no ground, with Montayys 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. 6, to ſuppoſe it open on the right fide : but rather at 
the Top. And fo, it was a Square Purſe, u herein the Urim and 
Thummim, were ſecretly and ſecurely repoſed. 

90. The Arts uſed for the Sanctuary, and theſe Ornaments ; were 
Architecture, Alchymy , Founding, Forging , Carving, Poliſhing 
Engraving, Embroidery, and ſundry others. ; 

91. And the Materials, were of the beſt which Nature produceth, 
The beſt of Metals; and the beſt of Gems. The choiceſt Wood 
that was fit for this purpoſe; the fineſt Linnen, that of Egypt, then 
the moſt famous; beſides the Hair of White Goats, Silk died 
with all the Richeſt and molt Beautiful Colours; and for the Anoint. 
ing Oyl and Perſume, the moſt ſragrant of Scents. The Perfume. 
imitated by the later Egyptian Prieſts, in their Cyphi or Sacred Per. 
fume : from whence the Antidotus Cyphoides of Andromachus; in which, 
there are Three of the Four — 2 here appointed, Gal. de Comp. 
Med. Lib. 8. 7. | 

92. Alter the Deſcription of the Holy Garments, and the San. 
ctuary: Orders were alſo given for the Divine Service; vix. for 
the Perſons, the Materials, and the Ceremonies thereunto belonging. 
And with theſe, likwiſe ſuch Rules, as appertained to the People, 
All which were a ſort of Cabaliſtick Paraphraſe upon the Firſt Table; 
as the greater part of the Judicial Law, was a plain one upon the Se— 
cond. Therefore Moſes tells the Fews, Deut. 30. 6, That God nod 
Circumciſe their Heart, to love him with all their Heart and with all their 
Soul. By whole applying of Circumciſion, the firſt or Initiating Cere. 
mony to the Firſt Command, we are directed to a Spiritual Interpre- 
tation of all the reſt. And it is evident, that with David and the 
reſt of the Prophets, the Apoſtles alſo, do all interpret the Levitical 
Law in this manner. | h 

93. One great uſe which God made hereof, was to exhibit himſelf 
to the Fews, and by them to the World. To ſhew Them and Us, 
the Wiſdom of his Omnipotence. For in forcing the Egyptians, to 
beſtow the beſt of their Treaſures, upon the baſeſt of their Slaves: 
He contrived, among other Ends, that for Erecting, and Furniſhing 
ſucha Tabernacle, and ſuch Glorious Ornaments for the High Prieſt, 
and the Offerings of the Princes, for the Dedicarion of the Altar; 
nothing ſhould be wanting, though in a Wilderneſs; but of every 
thing enough and to ſpare, Exodus 36. 5. 

94. His Wiſdom was alſo miraculous, in the Perſons appointed to 
do the Work, Bexaleel and Aboliab. For we have no ground to ſuppoſe, 
that either of theſe had learned all or any of the Arts employed herein, 
while they were in Egyyt; where all was done to deſtroy and 1 00 

them. 
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them. And Bezaleel is ſaid, To deviſe what he did, Exod. 35. 32. And 
therefore, was neither taught in Egypt, nor by Moſes. And if Moſes 
had been the Inventor; he might, without vanity, have given the Pri- 
vilege of being the Artificers, to ſome of his own Tribe. And had 
been imprudent, if not unjuſt, in preferring thoſe of any other. But 
Bezaleel 15 choſen, a Man of the Tribe of Judah, a younger Son. And 
though by Jacob's Bleſſing, this Tribe was made the chief: yet was it 
4 Military Bleſſing, which had no regard to any other Art, than that 
of War. Nor was any of the Sons of Ephraim, the next Principal 
Tribe, given to aſſiſt him; but Aholiab, ot the Tribe of Dan; the Son 
of Jacob by neither at his Wives, but a Concubine ; and whoſe Bleſ- 
ling contains nothing which reſpecteth this Tranſaction. In both, to 
new the direction of a Divine Hand from firſt to laſt. 

95. By the Beauty of the Pontifical Ornaments, and of the Taber- 
nacle, and the Order of the Service belonging to it: they were alſo 


conducted, to contemplate that of the Univerſe. To ſee that nothing 


therein came by chance ; but that all things were diſpoſed, according 
to their Nature and Uſe, in Number and Meaſure, by the Magnificent 
Architect; who in the one, did every where geometrize, as well as in 
the other. 

96. To ſee likewiſe, the Order and Beauty of his Providence: 
whereof theſe were a particular and very eminent Inſtance, and an 
Emblem of the whole. That he knew how to uſe the World, and all 
Men and things therein; with the ſame skill, as that wherewith they 
were made. That in adjuſting the Form of the Tabernacle, to Human 
Form, to make it comely : he had taken a juſt Meaſure of Human Na- 
ture, and of every thing that was neceſſary for Men to do, and enjoy, 
to make them happy. The Ark, the Tabernacle, and the Temple, 
being ſome of the Great Letters of that Hand, in which we read the 
Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Exact Proportion of all his Works. 

97. There are ſome Curve Lines and Figures, which we can by 
no known Rule, reduce unto ſtrait ones: and fo vice verſi. But the 
Author of Nature, and therefore of theſe Lines and Figures, perfectly 
knows their Equation and Proportion one to another. In like manner 
there may be ſome Strokes and Figurations of his Providence, perfect- 
ly comprehended by himſelf, tho' to us, inexplicable. 


98. By the Veil before the Oracle, they alſo underſtood, that at the 
{ame time, as himſelf was inviſible; He ſaw all Men and things. That 
as the Moſt Holy Place, needed no Light; ſo neither did himſelf, 
any: nor any means to diſcover the moſt Secret Thoughts of 
Men; but that Light and Darkneſs , Viſibles and Inviſibles are all 
alike to him. | | 

99. The ſtanding moreover of the Altars, directly before him; 

hewed, the Actions of Men, and chiefly, thoſe of Religion, to be all 
in his Eye, and well obſerved by him. And that he ſate on his 
1 the Mercy-Seat, not as an unconcerned Spectator, but a 
udge. 
* In the Poſition of his Throne, above the Ark, wherein the 
Law was kept; was ſhewed, That He, who was of neceſſity unac- 
countable to his Creatures: whilſt he gave his Laws unto Them, 
might do what he pleaſed himſelf, as being above all Law. 


101. He 
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101. He likewiſe repreſenteded to them, the Holineſs of his Maje 
ſty, in the moſt comely Form of the Tabernacle, and of the Pontifl. 


cal Robes. Beſpeaking this Reflection, That all ſorts of Moral Deſor. 


mity, were as abominable unto Him, as any of thoſeare to us, which 
are Viſible. 

102. The awful diſtance from the Tabernacle, maintain'd by the 
Court and Altar on all ſides ; and the length of the Tabernacle it ſelf. 
ſerved donbly to advance the Majeſty of the Moſt Holy Place. Which 
hereby became inacceſſible, not only to the Eye, but even to the 
Phancy. * | | 

41 The profound reſpect, which the Sanctuary it ſelf did tacitly 
command, was yet further ſecur'd, by the Regulation of the Service 
belonging to it. Of ſo great a Camp, wherein 600000 were enrol'd; 
only Aaron and his Sons were permitted to Miniſter in the Prieſt's Of. 
fice, Exod, 28.1. And Aaron the High Prieſt alone, to go into the 
Moſt Holy Place; and this, but once in a Year. Neither he, nor any 
Prieſt, might kill the Sacrifice, except at the Tabernacle Door: nor 
meddle with the Holy Things; nor Miniſter at the Altar; nor go into 
the Sanctuary; without waſhing their Hands and Feet : Nor drink any 
Wine before-hand : none of all this, upon pain of Death, Lev, 1). 4. 
Exod. 30. 19, 20, 21. Nor were the Prieſts to defile themſelves for the 
Dead, except of their neareſt Kindred : and the High Prieſt, not for 


any; nor ſo much as to leave the Sanctuary upon this occaſion, 


Lev. 21. 10, c. The Office of the Koathites, was to bear the Holy 
Furniture; but not till all was covered by the Prieſts. For if they pre- 
ſumed to touch any part of it; or ſo much as to look upon it, unco- 
verd ; they were to die for it, Num. 4.15, 20. And ſo was any Man, 
not being a Levite, that ſhould dare to meddle, with any the meaneſt 
part of this Service, Num. 1.51. And all the People, whatever they 
were doing, at the greateſt diſtance, within the found of Aaroy's Bells, 
when he went into the Sanctuary, and returned y were to put Body 
and Soul into Reverence : and their omiſſion of it, through his neg- 
lect, muſt have coſt him his Life, Exod. 28. 35. Who was alſo required, 
to make an Atonement for their Sins of Ignorance, Num. 15. And con- 
ſecrated, To bear the Iniquity of their Holy things, Exod. 28. 3 8. To con- 
vince them, that Holineſs was the perfection of Divine Majeſty. And 
that the minuteſt Ceremonies, with reſpect to that, were as indiſpenſa- 
ble, as any other part of the Law. 
104. And the Care which God took, by theſe and other Laws, to 
beget and ſecure theVeneration due to him: ſerved to render his Good- 
neſs the more conſpicuous, and decently to make way for it. For the 
Reaſon he was pleaſed to expreſs, for their making a Sanctuary, was 
not to repreſent his Greatneſs, but his Goodneſs to them ; that 15, 
That he might have a Houſe to dwell in among them, Exod. 25. 8. The 
thought of which Condeſcention, inſpired Solomon, at the Dedication 
of the Temple, 2 Chron. 6. 18, with that moſt Divine Rapture, But 
will God indeed dwell with men on the Earth? Behold the Heaven, yea, tht 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee ; how much leſs, this Houſe which 1 
have built? Therefore alſo when Moſes deſir d of God, to ſhew him his 
Glory, Exod. 3 3. 18. the Anſwer He made him, was, That he would ſhew 
him his Goodneſs, ver. 19. as that which he would have accounted his 


greateſt Glory. For which cauſe alſo, with others, the Propitiatory 
2 was 
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was placed above the Ark; that is, above the Law it ſelf. That al- 
beit he had executed great Judgments on the Contemners hereof, and 
gone many famous things beſides, for the Sanction of it: yet 
men might acknowledge, He had magnified his Mercy above all his 
rks. | 
1 o5. In the Tabernacle, the Jews likewiſe ſaw ſomething of Hea- 
ven. By the Charge which Moſes ſo often received, Exod. 2 5, 26, and 
27. To make it with all its Furniture, after the Patterns ſhewed him 
in the Mount: they might underſtand, what St. Szephen alſo tells us, 
That all was given to him, by the Miniſtry of Angels. And by the Cheru- 
bims on the Throne, That the Communication, which God at any 
time had with Moſes afterwards, was alſo by their Mediation. Whoſe 
Complex Figure, likewiſe indicated, not, I conceive, as ſome Learned 
Men think, the Properties of the Deity Himſelf; for ſo they had been 
a Pair of Idols; but of this Celeſtial Retinue. And being, as is likely, 
of ſeveral Forms, on the Throne, the Veil, and the Curtains: the 
Prieſts might eaſily infer, that they were of ſeveral Orders. And that 
each Order had their diſtinct Office or Province, either as Guardians, 
or Overſeers, of the Church. Whereunto the Pſalmiſt alludes, in ſay- 
ing, The Angel of the Lord encampeth about them that fear him. And 


St. Paul, in admoniſhing Women, To be modeſt. in the Church, Becauſe of 


the Angels. 7 | 2 £1 
106. They were invited moreover, by the Tabernacle which came 


from Heaven; to conſider the polluted and deformed Eſtate of this 
Lower World, the Wilderneſs wherein it was erected. As alſo, by the 
Conſecration appointed hereupon. Both Perſons and Things belong- 
ing to it, were all of God's Creation. And according to his own di- 
rection, were here put into their Uſe and Office. Yet every Perſon 
and Thing, the moſt Beautiful Garments, and the Fineſt Gold, Aaron, 
and the Ark it ſelf, muſt have a threefold Conſecration ; by Sacrifice, 
Anointing, and Sprinkling with Blood, Exod. 29. Numb. 8. Even the 
Fire, which purifieth and refineth all other things; muſt here, come 
from Heaven; and was never after to go out, Lev. 6.13. and 9. 24. 
To demonſtrate to them, That all Men, and all the World, as far as 
related unto Men, were defiled, and of themſelves unfit for God to have 
any thing to do with them. 4 55 

10). In ſeeing what the World was, they were obliged to think, 
what themſelves were intended to be. In being carry d from Egypt, 
to live, in a manner, out of the World: they were admoniſhed, to as 
entire a Separation from all the Evil that was therein. And were there. 
fore told, That whereas in Egyyt, the Prieſts only were accounted 
Holy: themſelves ſhould be a Holy Kingdom of Prieſts, Exod. 19. 6. And 
it God was pleas d, in ſome ſort, to repreſent himſelf to them by Viſi- 


ble Things: it is manifeſt, he did it, That they might not only know, 


but imitate Him. Wherefore alſo he propoſed to them theTabernacle, 
both as an Emblem to contemplate, and a Pattern to follow. Expect- 
ing of them the like Order, Meaſure, and Proportion, in all their own 
Works. That is, the love of true Religion, and Vertue, as the Beau- 
tiſul Symmetry which would beſt agree with it. And by the Pectoral 
on Aaron's Breaſt, they were aſſur' d, that in their anſwering his Expe- 
cation herein, he would never forget them, but as his Jewels, have 
them always in his Eye, and under his eſpecial care and cuſtody, 
r vs © TW. | Exod: 
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Exod. 2 8. 12. That as Heaven is the firſt created Copy of Himſelf. 
ſo this State and Nation might be a Copy of Heaven, and every way, of 
all others, come the neareſt to it. | 

108, To this end, there was ordained over them, a moſt Sacred 
Prieſthood. Whoſe Office was, To perform Divine Service; To cn. 
quire of God for them, in Caſes Urgent and Arduous ; to intorm 

MEER them both of the Matter, and Meaning of the Law; and to ſer them 

| in all things, an unblameable Pattern: and fo, to be a ſtandiug Light 
to this People. _ Indicated, by that part ot their Duty, which was, To 
Light and Dreſs the Holy Lamps, and keep them always burning, 
109. Unto all which, they were abundantly qualified. Their Con. 
ſecration was ſolemn, and of 7 Days continuance, Wherein, among 
other Ceremonies, the Blood of the Ram, was to be put upon the Tip of 
their Right Ear, Thumb, aud Great Toe, Lev. 8. 23, 24. That is upon 
the 3 principal Members oi Converſation, and but upon their Extream 
Parts. Implying, with the Aronement, alſo a Covenant, not to hear, 
or approve, a Syllable of that which is Evil, nor to have the leaf 
hand in it, nor to take one ſtep toward it. 
110. To this was added, the Sacred Unction, Levit. 8. 30. Noti- 
fying, an extraordinary Eſſuſion of the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Whereunto St. John alluding, in his Firſt Epiſtle, 2. 20, tells thoſe to 
whom he wrote, That having an Undtion from the Holy One, they knew all 
Things. ; 
111, With both theſe, the High Prieſt had moreover, the Urim and 
Thummim. Which Dr. Spencer thought, to be a Pair of Images, Vol. 2. 
Pag. 331; and 366. Yet in Judg. 18. 14, 17, 18. The Urim, that is, 
according to the ſame Author's Opinion, the Teraphim, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed, both trom a Molten, and a Graven Image: beſides which two kinds, 
there were no other. | 
112. I rather ſuppoſe, they were a pair of Jewels; that is, of Dia- 
ERS. - monds ſet in Gold; whereon the Word Teraphim, or ſome other An- 
gelick Name or Names were engraven, as thoſe of the Tribes, upon 
88 the Stones of the Pectoral. And that as ſome Diamonds will be made 
to ſhine in the Dark, by known and ordinary Cauſes: ſo were theſe by 
unknown and extraordinary. And thar this Shining, was an A- 
frmitive Anſwer, to the Queries and Doubts which were propoſed. 
Whether this was ſo, or not; their being preſerved in ſo beautiful a 
* Caſe; ſheweth, that they were themſelves of greater Beauty, and of I 
, Honourable Uſe. As alſo doth the Interpretation which the Septuagint 
give of their Names, The former, being by them render'd AnX»nc, We 
* 9 or Declaration; the latter, Adu, or Truth. It ſeemeth therefore, 
that as by the former, they were inſtructed, eſpecially in Affairs of 
State, in what to Do: ſo by the latter, in what they were to know 
and believe. That by virtue of this latter, as ſubordinate to their 

. Confecration, the High Prieſt, and under him the reſt, were both 

| gifted, and anthorized to be Commentators upon the Law. © 

whom it is ſaid by Malachi, Chap. 2 6. That the Law of Truth was 1 

their Mouth, That is to fay, the True Intent and Meaning of the 

Law ; not only of the Moral, and Judicial, but of the Ceremonial. 

And therefore, as it is ſaid, John 1, 17. That Truth, that is, the LA 

of Truth, came to ws, by Jeſus Chriſt : ſo, to thoſe of this People, whO⁰ 


being Wiſe and Juſt Men, were deſirous to learn; the Prieſts ww 
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then ready to ſhew the True, that is, the Myſtical Senſe of this 
Law. And that the Senſe hereof, by them thus given, was 
the principal part of the Hebrew Cabala , or Divine Philoſophy. 

113. By this Law, God took care, to conſecrate to himſelf the Peo- 
ple, as well as the Prieſts. Partly, by the appointment of certain 
Marks, which betokened Spiritual Uncleanneſs, and the Nature of it. 
And partly, by ſuch Inſtitutions, as were fit to expiate the ſame. By 
the Uncleanneſs of bearing, and Menſtruous Women, they were put 
in remembrance of the Original Sin of Eve: denoting, both the 
Guilt, and the Pollution, thence derived. Therefore David con feſſes, 
Pſal. 51. That he was ſhapen in Iniguity, and conceived in fin. And Job, 
Chap. 14. ſpeaking of Man that is born of a Woman, asketh, Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? By that of an Iſſue, that is, a Go- 
torrhæa, was indicated, that Adam, tho tempted, by Eve, yet was no 
eſs in the Tranſgreſſion. And theretore, that the Pravity of Human 
Nature, was the greater from a double Taint. 

114. The Legpoly was of ſeveral kinds, in Judea as well as other 
Countries. That which in Leviticus is called, the Plague of Leproſy ; 
ems to have been derived from Pliny's Mentagra, a ſort of Scurt com. 
mon in Egypt. Now as the former marks, betokened the deepneſs 
or fedneſs of the ſaid original Taint: fo, this, as it was a ſpreading 
Diſeaſe, the extent of it. Thar the taint was Univerſal, within 
and without; or together with the Body, the Soul and Spirit, that is, 
both the Phancy and the Intellectual Mind, and ſo, the whole Humane 
Nature, was defiled. And particularly, in thoſe Men, whoſe Vicious 
Inclinations were ſo far indulged, and permitted to break out, as to 
become apparent unto others. 

115. Yet it is obſervable, Lev. 13. 13, That if the Leproſy had 
covered the Leper all over, he was to be A „ Clean. 
As being a Sign, that the Blood had diſcharged all its Impurity upon 
the Skin. Nou the external Turpitude, being greater, when all over, 
than only in ſome parts: it evidently ſhews, that God in this Law, 
as well as the reſt, had reſpe to Internal Cleanneſs, or the Purity of 
(the Mind, whatever became of the outſide. And that if Men, by a 

Senſible and Unreſerved Confeſſion, did lay their inſide all open before 
him, he would account them Clean. 

116. Beſides the marks of uncleanneſs aforementioned, there were 
divers others: as having touched the Carcaſe of any Unclean Crea- 
ture, Lev. 11. Or of any Clean Creature, that dyed of it ſelf, ibid. 
Or any Perſons, or Things, that were themſelves Unclean, Lev. r5. 
Num. 19. Now as the former, ſerved to ſhew the Original, and 
Polluting Nature of Sin, by Generation; fo theſe, the Contagious 
Nature ot it, by Converſe. And therefore, that all impure Company, 
and Occaſions, ot-Seeing, Hearing, or Thinking of Evil, were to be 
ayoided. And that as a Veſſel, which had not a Cover bound upon 
it, was to be Unclean, Num. 19. 15: So the Heart, which was not 
kept with all Diligence, would certainly be defiled. 

117. Of theſe uncleanneſſes, were likewiſe ſeveral Degrees. Some, 
were only to wath themſelves; others, were to. be put out of the 
Camp. To adviſe them, thar ſome Sins were more Contagious , 
than others; and of ſome, the Infection, more Dangerons. There- 
lore alſo, he that touched the Carcaſe of an unclean Beaſt, was Un- 


clean, 
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clean, only till the Evening. But he that touched the Bead Body of 
a Man, was Unclean Seven Days. Signifying, that in a Moral, as 
well as a Phyſical Senſe, Corruptio, Optimi, eſt Peſima. That God 
made Man Upright, but he hath ſought out many Inventions. That 
therefore all Occaſions of Evil, were to be avoided; but moſt of al 
the Company, or Example of thoſe, as the moſt noxious, who, in 
St. Paul's Style, were Dead in Treſpaſſes and Sins. bs 

118. To the ſame Intent, beſides the Temporal Ends aforemention 
ed, the Dietetick Laws were alſo given: viz. To admoniſh them 
with reſpect to the Examples of Good and Evil: that is, of the Virtues 
and Vices, whereof there was a Reſemblance, in the Creatures the 
were allowed or forbid to eat. For thoſe which were appointed for 
Sacrifice, are of all others, the moſt Gentle and Innocent. If then 
God himſelf had a regard to the Diſpoſition of theſe Creatures: was it 
not, partly, that the Fews ſhould learn to have the like? So, in being 
forbad to eat of Rapacious Birds and Beaſts; they were advertiz d 
That Power, Will, and Appetite, give no Man aMight : but that 
Juſtice and Benevolence towards others, ought to be uſed by ever 
one, in what he Enjoys. And ſo, by other Meats prohibited, of other 
Crimes. More eſpecially by the Hog: which, beſides his Uncouth 
gate, Ill-favour'd Shape, Rough Hide, Untunable Grunt, Filthy Wal. 
low, Voracious and Loathſome Feed; is alſo Reſtive and Unruly, 
miſchievous where e er he comes to Root, and ſo dangerouſly dogged, 
as ſometimes to Rent even thoſe that Feed him. Fvidently made, 
for an Emblem of all forts of Vice. So Suitable a Choice, did the 
Devils who were diſpoſſeſſed, make of this, above any other Animal, 
wherein maliciouſly to divert themſelves, Matth. 8. 32. 

119. Again, there being required, not ſo much as to Taſt thoſe 
things which were Unclean ; was to tell them, they were ſo far from 
being permitted the practiſe of Evil; that they were not allowed any 
Inchnations to it: but were to bridle their Phancy's, as well as their 
External Acts. And to the ſame purpoſe, were alſo given the Laws, 
relating unto Marriage. For had they been permitted to match with 


their Kindred, with whom they were fo familiar, and to whom their? 


acceſs was at all times ſo eaſie: it would have ſo debauched their 
Phancies by degrees; as to have introduced all the Leudneſs, that 
was ever put in Practiſe in other Nations. On the contrary, being 
confin'd within certain Bounds, they were obliged to conſider, that 
the Eye, and Deſire, were of themſelves Boundleſs and Infinite ; and 
could never be a Rule, unto any Wiſe Man. And by Subduing their 
Appetites, in relation to Meat, Drink, and Venery ; of all the moſt 


unruly : they would be able more eaſily to maſter, all other Irregular } 
Motions, and Inclinations unto Evil. 


120. The Laws appointed for Expiation, "conſiſted of divers kinds 
of Sacrifice; whereof the chief, were the Burnt-Offering, the Meat- 
Offering, the Peace-Offering, the Sin-Offering, and the Treſpaſs- 
Offering: with ſome other Ceremonies. | 

121. The Myſtical Intent of theſe Sacrifices, I conceive, was TW0- 
fold, Direct and Oblique. By the Immediate or Direct Intent, they 
were of uſe to all the People; even thoſe, who could not ſee a far oll. 
And fo, every Sacrifice was underſtood, to repreſent the Sacrificer 
himſelf, Which Comment St. Paul alſo makes, in exhorting the Ro- 

| mans, 
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mans, Chap. 12.1, To preſent their Bodies to God, as a Living 
acrifice. , F345 | 
77 5 The Burnt- Offering, was a Holocauſt. Which was either Con- 
tinval, or Occaſional. The Conti nual, preſcribed, Exod. 29. by the 
Materials whereof it conſiſted, viz. the Whole, Lamb, Fine Flower, Oyl 
and Mine; and its conſtant Uſe; ſęemeth to have been a Compendium 
of all the reſt. And ſo, a Conteſſion, and Atonement, with reſpect to 
daily e ; and a Thankful Acknowledgment of Divine Bounty dai- 
y ENJOYECU, | | 
; 3 7 he Occaſional, is preſcribed, Lev. 1. in this manner. He 
that made the Offering, was to do it with a Male. That is, with 
good Underſtanding. Without any Blemiſh. That is, without any 
Evil Aflection, Lev. 22. And of his own Voluntary Will. As alſo in 
the Offering for the Sanctuary, Exodus 25. 2, God expected: who 
loves a Spontaneous Religion. Jo preſent it Before the Lord. Be- 
lieving he ſhould be accepted. To put his Hand upon the Head of it. 
Thereby offering himſelf, as deſerving to dye. For ſo it follows, 
verſe 4, and it ſhall be accepted for him. The Prieſt to ſprinkle the 
Blood upon the Altar. Thereby to Sanctify the Offering. Then he 
that brought it, to Cut it in pieces. Betokening his Contrition. So 
David expounds it, Pſalm 5 1. 17, The Sacrifices of God, are a Broken 
Heart, And werſe 8, Make me to hear Jay and Gladneſs, that the Bones 
' which thou haſt Broken may rejoyce. Then the Prieſt, to lay in order 
upon the Fire, both the Wood and the Parts. A Regular Devotion, 
was to be joyned with the External Service. But the Beaſt was firſt 
to be Flayd, and the Inwards, and the Legs to be Waſhed, To be 
offered with a pure Heart, and Hand; clean) in the Sight of God and 
Man. To which our Lord alludes, in what he did, Fohn13, and 
faid, verſe 10, He that is waſhed, needeth only to waſh his Feet. And 
then, all to be burnt upon the Altar, with Fire which came from Hea- 
ven, To ſhew, that his Offences, in the Judgment of God, merited 
the ſevereſt Puniſhment. That the Senſe of God's Diſpleaſure, ſhould 
be very grievous to him. And that his Mercy was admirable, though 
he was a Conſuming Fire. 
124. The Mezt-Offering, conſiſted of Fine Flower, or Parched 
Corn, with Oyl,, Salt, and Frankincenſe. The Oyl never to be 
omitted, but mingled with the Corn, as well as the Flower, Lev. 2. 
The Flower or Corn and the Oyl, were to ſignifie, That God was 
boch their Life, and the Light of their Countenance, 7 ſatah 61.3. Pſal. 
45.7. Oyl, as a ſoit Body, and free from all Acrimony, being frequently 
put in Scripture, ſor an Emblem of Joy. The Salt, which is Incor- 
ruptible, That what he was, according to his Covenant, he would be 
tor ever; and expected from them the like Conſtancy, Lev. 2.13. And 
the Frankincenſe, That they were to praiſe him, with their Hearts lifted 
up on high, as they ſaw that to aſcend. But the mixing of Leven, was 
ſorbid. That is, of Hypocriſy, 1 Cor. 5. 8. Whereof it was a Token, 
as by raifing the Bread, it made it to be more in ſhew, than in ſubſtance. 
125, The Peace-Offering was either in Thankſgiving, or in fulfil- 
ling a Vow. This was alſo to be without Blemith, as the Burnt-Of- 
tering ; but might be either Male or Female, Becauſe it required in 
the Sacrificer, not ſo deep a Thought, to be ſenſible of what he enjoy d; 
of what he deſerved to fuffer. He was here alſo, as there, to 2 
X XX is 
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his Hand upon his Offcring. Thereby profeſſing, that herewithal. he 
owed, and oſſer d up himſelf, Body and Soul unto God. And all the 
Fat of the Inwards, was to be burnt. That is, he was to have Joy and 
Gladneſs in the Favour of God. The Fat being the ſame in a Peace. O. 
fering, as in a Meat - Oſſering, was the Oyl. And to mind him of his 
Sincerity herein; with the Fat, he Aidneys alſo were to be burnt 

For the Ancients ſuppoſed the Chief Viſcera, to be ſo many Seats ot 
the Soul. That the Liver, as the prime Inſtrument of Sanguification 

was the Fountain of Lite. Thereiore Solomon, ſetting forth the ſhore. 
nels of a Fornicator's Life, Prov. 7. expreſſeth it, by having a dart ſtruck 
through his Liver. And fo Ariſtotle, de Part. Anim. 4. 2. aſcribes the 
Cauſe of Longevity, to this Part. From whence alſo it hath the Ze. 
{iſþ Name. In the Scripture, it is commanded, Thon ſbalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine Heart. So likewiſe the Author of the Book 4- 
Corde, aſcribed to Hippocrates, ſuppoſed the Mind to be lodged in the 
Left Venticle. And Ariftotle, That the Heart, was, as it were, another 
Animal, de P. A. 3.4. In like manner, the Reins, in Scripture, are 
often put for the Aﬀections and the Mind; as in Pſal. 26. 2. Jer. 12 2. 
and in other Places. The Sacrificer then, was to offer the Kidneys 
with the Fat, to indicate, That as his Contrition was to be real and 
ſenſible, in the Burnt-Offering ; ſo his rejoicing, in this, and his De- 
votion perfect in all its Parts. 

126. The Sin-Offering, was either for a Prieſt, the Congregation, a 2. 
Ruler, or one of the People. For a Prieſt, it was the ſame in all re- 
ſpects, as for the whole Congregation. For that an Error in the 
Prieſt, would ſome way or other, have an Influence upon all the Peo- 
ple. And the Ceremonies'hereof, were more, and more ſolemn, than 
for the Burnt-Offering, for a Single Perſon and a Laick. Both thank- 
fully to acknowledge the Divine Clemency, in not putting them upon 
the Diſcovery by ſome Terror, as in the Caſe of Achan : and to de- 
monſtrate their deteſtation, of what they came at length to under. 
ſtand. For a Ruler, moſt of the Ceremonies were omitted; yet the 
Offering was to be a Male, But for one of the People, a Female. 
Which was alſo required for a Treſpaſs-Offering, upon concealing ano- 


ther Man's Sin, Lev. 5. 1, 6. But if his Treſpaſs-Offering, was tor his 


own Sinful Act, though a Commoner , it was to be a Male, Lev. 6. 6. 
So exact a Judgment of every Offence, did God expect to be made by 
Them, as well as it was done by Himſelf, And the reaſon why an 
Atonement was to be made for Sins of Ignorance: was becauſe there is 
no man that offends, but he might have uſed more care and circumſpe- 
Aion, than he did. That is, the Commiſſion of a Sin of Ignorance, 
= come from a Sin, it may be, many Sins of Omil- 
10N. 

127. Beſides Sacrifices, there were other Ceremonies appointed for 
the purifying of the ſeveral forts of Uncleanneſs. For that coming 
from a Leſs Contagion, as upon touching the Carcaſs of any Unclean BB 
Creature, all that was required, was to waſh their Cloaths. But for 
that coming from a greater, as upon touching the Dead Body of a 
Man, or a Grave; the Unclean Perſon, having been ſprinkled with 
the Water of Purification, on two ſeveral Days; was then both to wa 

his Cloaths, and to bathe himſelf. Which done, they were to bring an 


Heifer. A Female, as in theTreſpaſs-Offering for concealing ah 
| in. 
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To be kill d, and burnt, without the Camp, and the Blood to be 
ſprinkled directly before the Tabernacle, 7 times, viz. To expiate the 
Guilt. It being hardly poſſible, for one to converſe with Prophane and 
Vicious Men, but with fome degree of Imitation. And tho he ſhould 
come of, without Infection; yet he cannot be without Guilt, in expo. 
ing himſelf to the danger of it. The Heifer was ts be Red, and we. 
/vour d. To ſheu the Infected, what he was avowedly to abandon, by 
that which was ſo appoſite unto Death. As were alfo-the Scarlet, Hy. 
eo and Cedar wood. Chiefly, the Laſt: both as it is Longevous, aud 
an Evergreen; and of Evergreens, the beſt ſcented; and by its Proce- 
rity, with the Erect and Regular Poſition of its Concs and Branches , 
of all, the moſt beautiful; and the faireſt Inſtance of the Perfection of 
Vegetable Life. And for making the Water aforeſaid, they were to 
take the Aſbes, of all together. Which being purified, and acuated by 
the Firez were both clean, and cleanſing. And theſe were to be mix- 
ed with Running water. Which alſo cleanſeth it ſelf, And laſtly, a 
Bunch of Hy(ſgp , which was ſome Odoriferous Plant; being dipped 
in this Water, he was as aforeſaid, on two ſeveral Days to be ſprinkled 
herewith, To ſignifie, that having made his Vow, he was to join with 
it, the uſe of all other fit and proper Means, to make and keep himſelf 
Pure, ; | 
128. For Uncleanneſs by Contact or Contagion, no Altar-Sacrifice 
was appointed. But for that of a Gonorrhæa, both a Sin-Offering, and 
2 Burnt-Offering. As for that which betokened the Pollution of Ori- 
ginal Sin, a much deeper Stain. And the ſame was alſo done for the 
purifying of a Child-bed Woman. But whereas, for a Gonorrhæa, it ſuf- 
ced to offer Birds: the Woman, if able, was to bring a Lamb. As be- 
ing firſt in the Tranſgreſſion. 
129. The Law for cleanſing the Leper, Lev. 13, 14. was the moſt 
operoſe of all others; comprizing the Ceremonies, for all the former 
Uncleanneſſes, with others ſuperadded. If any one had the Leproſy 
in his Head, Lev. 13. 44. That is, if the Pravity of his Mind. ſo far 
prevailed, as to ſpread and break forth into Vicious Practices, or Irre- 
ligious Sentiments and Expreſſions : The Prieſt, having pronounced 
him, Unclean ; he was to rent his Cloaths, be bare-Headed, cover his 
Upper-Lip, cry, Unclean, Unclean; and dwell alone without the Camp. 
That is, being convinced by the Law, and aſhamed, and aſtoniſhed, 
at the Condition he was in; was to look upon himſelf as actually Ex- 
communicated, from the Preſence and Favour of God, Pſal. 51. 11. If 
aiter this, the Leproſy was healed, Lev. 14. 3. That is, if it appeared, 
he was a true Penitent : The Prieſt was to perform the Ceremonies be- 
longing to the Two Birds : That is, he was firſt of all to make Expia- 
tion, ſo far as to abſolve his Conſcience: the Demerits of his Sin being 
lgnified by one of the Birds, his Pardon by the otter. P/al. 51. 7. Ha. L. 
18. Heb, 10., 22. And having then waſhed his Cloaths, and himſelf, 
and ſhaved off all his Hair, and at the end of 7 Days done the like 
again: That is, having uſed the Means, for obtaining a clear Head, or 
ſound Judgment of things, and a clean Heart; and manifeſted his Re- 
nce, by a new Courſe of Life, Heb. 10. 22. Ha. 1. 16,17. The 
nr was then more ſolemnly to make an Atonement for him, with 
al ſorts of Offerings. No leſs ſufficing, for that Pollution, which with 
the Body, hath defiled the Soul and Spirit, or in St. Pauls Style, J be 
| | | Mind 
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ſhould enable him to keep the ſame. | 1 


130. Beſides theſe Solemn Purgations, and the Yearly Atonem«n+ 
whereof anon: the Sanctity of this People, was herein alſo intended 
In that no kind of Sacrifice was appointed tor Capital and Preſymyry. 
ous Sins. Which was David's Meaning, in ſaying, P/al. 51. 16, Th,; 
God deſired not Sacrifice, elſe he would give it. There being none Inſſti. 
tuted tor the Expiation of thoſe Sins, whereof he confeſſed himſelf 
guilty in that Pſalm, Therefore alſo a Leprous Houle, if incurable, vas 
to be pulled down. That is, He that being often reproved, hardneth his 
Neck, ſhall ſuddenly be deſtroyed without remedy.Prow2g.r, And ſoa 
Leprous Garment, if incurable, was 20 be burnt, Unto which St. 94 
alludeth, in ſaying, And others ſave with fear, pulling them out of the fire 
hating even the Garment ſpotted with the Fleſh. | 

131. But the ſtrongeſt Guard, is that which the Wiſdom of God, hath 
ſet againſt Idolatry ; the Nurſe of all other Crimes. The [dolater, 
was puniſh'd both in his own Perſon, and in his Poſterity, Exod, 20. 
Whoever, Wife or deareſt Friend, ſhould tempt any one, though ſe. 
cretly, to this Sin, was to be ſtoned to death, Deut. 13. yea, a Prophet, 
if he did it, though by a Sign which came to paſs, i474 And of an 
Idolatrous City, every Living Creature was to be deſtroyed, and the 
City Burnt, and never to be rebuilt, ibid. No Diviner, or Obſerver 
of Times, that is, of Lucky Days or Hours, was permitted to live, 
Deut. 18. Nor were they {0 much as to mention the Names of other 
Gods, Exodus 23. 13. | 

132. With theſe, and ſome orher Judicial Laws, many others which 
may be reckoned among the Ceremonial, were directed unto the fame 
end. Temples ſhould be ſo built, and the Altars placed, ſays Yitrs- 
vius, Lib, 4. 5, Ut Vota ſuſcipientes, contueantur Adem & Orientem Cl. 
The Tabernacle, on the contrary, was ſo placed, that when they Sa. 
crificed, their Backs were on the Faſt. A Grove of no ſort of Trees, 
was to be planted near the Altar of the Lord. As out of a Superſtiti- 
ous Imitation of Abraham, was done by the Heathen, No Sacrifice, 
was to be made with Honey: Nor Oblation of the Firſt Fruits to be 
burnt. Becauſe the Heathen did both. The Fruit to be Three Tears 
as Uncircumciſed. Whereas the Heathen gave the Firſt to their Gods. 
A Kid, not to be Seethed in the Milk of the,Dam. Becauſe many 
Prophane Nations, at the end of Harveſt, were wont to do it 1n1 
Magical way : and then to ſprinkle their Orchards, Gardens, and 
Fields with the Milk, to make them fruitful the next Year. No Man 
to Plow with an Ox and an Aſs : Nor to Sow his Vineyard with 4. 
vers Seeds : Nor to wear Linſey-Woolſey. Becauſe the Egyptians uſed 
theſe mixtures in their Magical Tricks. Not to Cat, or Burn M 


upon themſelves: Nor to Round the Corners of their Head or 
Which the AHyrians, and others did for the Dead; and when they con. 


ſecrated themſelves unto Devils: as is witneſſed by Porphyrins, L 
| others. 
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others. Chiefly, by Rabbi Maimon * who, hath made his Obſervati- 


a ſort of Amorite-Prieſts, have deſcribed the Rites of the Eaſtern Ido- 
latry. | 

133. With the ſame Intent, they were alſo forbid, to Marry with 
any of the Idolatrous People round about them. For that the Love 
of their Perſons, would Infallibly bring them, by degrees, tò be in 
Love with their Religion. As it did Solomon; permitted to tranſgreſs, 
25 an eminent Inſtance of Humane Frailty; and to ſhew, with how 
much Reaſon, the Law was put as a Guard upon this People. | 
134. And to the fame end, among others aforeſaid, the Dietetick 
' Law was alſo given. Partly, as ſome Creatures, worſhiped by the 
Gentiles ; and ſome others abuſed in their Sacrifices, and Divinations; 
were by this Law pronounced, Unclean. And partly, as it was a Bar, 
by which the Jews were kept, from having any Fellowſhip with the 
Gentiles, in their Riotous and Profane Feaſts. | 
135. And this, with divers other Laws, and Means, were the more 
proper Remedies againſt Idolatry ; as by conducing to the Peoples 
Health, they, rendred Medicine, to be of little uſe to them. For the 
better underſtanding of which, it 1s requiſite to ſhew, in ſhort, the 
State and Condition of Medicine at that Time. ; 

136. The Egyptians being, from ſundry Cauſes, not here to be diſ- 
courſed of, the molt diſeaſed of all People: were alſo the Firſt Authors 
of Medicine. Mizraim their Firſt King, that is, Menez, or Oſiris, or 
Dionyſius, or Bacchus, all being the ſame Man, with his Wife Js, 
applyed themſelves, to furniſh their People with wholeſome Food. 
He, with Wine, which he had learned to make, of his Grandfather 
Noah; and with Water, in making the beſt uſe of the Nile, for their 
Drink. She, in teaching them, among ſo many ſorts of Roots and 
Fruits wherewith Egyyt abounds ; to diſtinguiſh the Noxious, many 
of which, as Sulpitius Sev. & P. Alpinus obſerve, are very ſweet and 
tempting, irom thoſe which are wholeſome and fit to Eat. From 
whence, ſhe was called Thel, and Salus. | 

137. Their next King was Orus ; by Herodotus, Diodorus, and Athe- 
nagoras in his Appology for the Chriſtians, ſaid to be Ofrris's Son. 
Who ſeeing Food provided fer, bethought himſelf of ſome Means, fuch 
as they were, for the Cure of Diſeaſes. The firſt ſtep he took, being 
affrighted with a Plague, was to offer Sacrifice ro the Celeſtial Bodies: 
which he ſuppoſed to be Gods, and the only Arbiters of Life and 
Death. Therefore Anebo the Egyptian Prieſt, perſonated by Fambli- 
chus, in his Book of the Egyptian Myſteries, faith, That even in his 
time, they knew no other way to cure that Diſeaſe. And what /fs 
lad found our for Food, he thought the beſt to be applied to this 
purpoſe. So Porphyrius, in his Book of Sacrifices, tells us, that the 
molt ancient Egyptians, did Celeſtibus litare, with Herbs, Roots, and 
Fruits. Which at firſt, he offered ſingly ; but afterwards, of ſeveral 
kinds together, ſuppoſing them, as is intimated by Proclus, to be the 
more acceptable. 

138. The Plague and other Contagious Diſeaſes, being blown away, 
as they commonly were and are, by the North Winds: Oras thought 
it decent, to Solemnize his Sacrifices with Muſick. And that he had 
excellent Skill herein, is witneſſed by Dzodorus. From whence uo, 
3 Yyy 


ons, from the Aratick Tranſlation of thoſe Books; wherein the Zabii, 
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he is taken to be the Egyptian Apollo. And ſeeing it to be acceptabje 
to the People, he applyed this alſo, with the Sacrifices unto Which it 
was annexed, to the Cure of Diſeaſes. For which reaſon, Muſick is by 
Jamblichus, in his Book aforeſaid, enobled with the Title of Divine 
And it ſeemed, for many Ages after, fo neceſſary unto Medicine; 3; 
to give occaſion to Theſſalus, the Head of the Methodick Sect in the 
Reign of Nero, to brag, That he could make Phyſicians, without the 
help, cither of Aſtrology, or Muſick. | = 

139. And all Muſick conliſting in a proportionate Meaſure ; he fy 
it requiſite, the Notes or Tunes, and the Words he uſed with them 
{ſhould be commenſurate one to the other: and ſo became the Fir 
Poet or maker of Verſes. Which being uſed with the Muſick, were 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame Divine Vertue. And came at length, to 
be uſed alone in the cure of Diſeaſes. And it is by Sanchuniathos al. 
firmed, that Miſora, that is, ! Mizraim, was one of thoſe two Anti. 
ent Gods, whoſe Sons were the Inventors of Medicinal Charms. 
And theſe, as it ſeems, were all the Means that Orus, or the Egyptian 
Apollo, invented for the cure of Diſeaſes ; viz. Sacrifices, Muſick, and 
Charmes. Upon which Three, he began likewiſe to build the Art of 
Divination: and as a Branch hereof, his Magical Prognoſticks in re. 
lation to Diſeaſes. 

140. Next to Orus, Succeeded Athothus ; by Sanchuniathon, named 
Taautus; by the leſs antient Egyptians, Thoyth, and by the Greeks in 
Alexandria, Thoth; and was the moſt antient Egyptian Mercury. Said 
by Manetho and Eratoſthenes, to be the Son of Menez or Mixraim; and 
was therefore younger Brother to Orus, whom he Succeeded by Noah's 


Gift: as is witneſſed by Sanchuniathon: Saturnus, in Deum Taautum 3 themſe, 
Miſore natum, Egypti Regnum contulit, This Man, to add to what his their / 
Predeceſſor had done, was the Inventor of Images, dedicated to the of He! 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; with the Figures hereot upon them, accord- the Ct 
ing to their Poſition in the Heavens. Suppoſing, they would be more were | 
efictually moved by the Sacrifices offered to them, if hereby honour d Where 


and preſentiated. And that none might be without what he thought chief, 

ſo neceſſary for the Peoples Health; he cauſed the making not only of 
Images of Gold and Silver; but of certain Sculptures or Paintings 
upon Wood, or ſome other Ground. The Figures or Marks, made 
upon all theſe, were properly called, Characters, and were the origi- 
nal, of all thoſe uſed by Magicians in aſter Times, for the Cure of 
Diſeaſes. Whence it is, that of theſe Characters, thoſe which were 
properly made, are ſaid by Jamblichus, to be Diis Congrui: that is, 
agreeable to the Celeſtial Bodies, they were ſuppoſed to repreſent. In 
which Senſe alſo, the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſpeaking 
of the Second Perſon in the Sacred Trinity, uſeth the ſame Word. 
141. The fame Athothus, obſerving how naturally the Muſick of the 
Sacrifices, put the Body into many Motions; thence took occaſion, 
to reduce the Motion of the Feet, as Apollo had done thoſe of Speech, 

* a proportionate Meaſure; that is, to an Artificial Dance. And 
he was the Firſt Author hereof, is argued, from his being deſcri- 

'th Wings, not only on his Shoulders, but alſo on his Heels. 

he had taught the People, to apply it to Religion, is as evi- 
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wo. the Jews; who had learned of the Egyptians, to Dance 
that | den Calf. And ſeeing it naturally to conduce towards 
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the Cure of ſome Diſeaſes: tis likely, that hereupon he invented ſeve- 
nl ſorts of Dances: not as conſidering their Natural, but Magical ap- 
titude, unto ſeveral ſorts of Diſeaſes. Suppoſing, ſome certain Num- 
bers and Meaſures of Steps, as well as of Words, to have a Divine 
oWer. | 
2 142. And that he might make his Motions with more eaſe, in ſo 
hot a Country; tis likely, he danced half naked; as David did before 
the Ark; diſdaining the Author of this Ceremony, thould ſhew more 
7eal before an Idol, chan himſelf before the True God. And therefore, 
1s Gymnaſium, properly ſignifies the Place where people exerciſe them- 
ſelvẽs being ſtript: So upon this foundation, which Athothus or the 
firſt Egyptian Mercury laid; was afterward built the Gymnaſtick Art. For 
which cauſe alſo Jamblichus, ſpeaking of the Powers flowing from the 
Gods : among thoſe which co-operate with Nature, mentions only the 
Medicinal and the Gymnaſtick, as the Two principal, and of kin oneto 
another. Nor is there ground to think, that in Medicine, Athothus, 
or the firſt Mercury, underſtood any thing more. So that all the means 
which the Egyptians made ule of hitherto, in the Cure of Diſeaſes, viz. 
till about the 3 5oth Year after the Flood; were to be referred entirely 
to their Practical Theology, ſtiled by Famblichus , Szepymn mon, of which 
their Magical Medicine was a principal part. 

143. After they began to ſacrifice Animals, as well as Plants; and 
had learned the Art of Embalming : the Prieſts had hereby the oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the Structure of the Inward Parts; and ſo, of mak- 
ing many both Anatomick and Pathologick Remarks. In the doin 
whereof, it appears by what Pliny ſaith , Lib. 19. 5. That the Kings 


themſelves did often aſſiſt. And frequently perceiving the inefficacy of 


their Magick ; they began likewiſe to enquire into the Phyſical Power 
of Herbs, and other Remedies, proper for the Cure of Diſeaſes. And 
the Cures ſuppoſed to be made, whether by Natural or Magical Art, 
were preſerved by ſome ſort of Memoirs made of them by the Prieſts. 


Wherein a more eſpecial care was taken by Serapzs, or Apzs, one of the 
chief, and the Egyptian Æſculapius. 


144. Upon theſe accounts, the Prieſts, as they were the Doctors in 


Philoſophy ; ſo the only Phyſicians properly ſo called, by whom Di- 
retions were given to Chyrurgions, Embalmers, and all other Opera- 
tors, appertaining unto Medicine. And were of that Honourable 
Eſteem, as Gyraldus reporteth from Plato, that of theſe the Kings were 
often choſe. For albeit the Servants of Foſeph, whoembalmed his Fa- 
ther, are called Phyſicians ; yet are we to underſtand thoſe Men, who 


by the Prieſts, the True Phyſicians, were directed, as Operators, in | 


Curing the Infirm, or Embalming the Dead. And therefore the Septu- 
int, who. knew the Law in this Caſe, do not ſay, the Command was 
given Tois *IaTpois, but Tot trrepiz5eis, a fort of Men, to whom was 
committed the care of Funerals. ; | 
145. The next and greateſt Improver and Patron of the Egyptian Me- 
licine, was Hermes Triſmegiſtus. So called, ſays Diodorus, and others 
ater him, from #}Ww : becauſe he interpreted the Hieroglyphicks 
ad Sacred Tongue. But this, though he did, yet the derivation of 
lis Name from thence, is a Fiction. For according to the Greek way 
df deriving a Noun, from a Verb; he ſhould not have been called 
Euic, but Epp-e;., And therefore, on the contrary, as EA, 
| 0e, 
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And it is manifeſt, that the Books now, and anciently extant under 
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ige, and other like Words, are all derived of "ExA% , the Son 
of Deucalion, who firſt planted Greece: So ef, tppFuwm , and Other 
like Words, are all derived of *Epwic. For the Original where. 
of, we are not to look into Greece, but Egypt: where we find Aryg;, 
one of their Kings, and ſomewhat junior unto Moſes, as Hermes ig alſo 
ſaid to be. And the Radical Letters in both, are all the ſame. Which 
Armais, was alſo called Amerſis, that is, Merſurius, by miſlake, Mc, 
rius ; the Coptick Letter, Sima, being written like the Roman, c. And 
Triſmegiſtus, or Thrice very Great; anſwerable to a like Egyprian Name, 
now loſt : given him, as he was eſteemed, a great Philoſopher, a great 
Prieſt, and a great King. : 

146. This Second Mercury, having before him a conſiderable Stock 
of Obſervations, provided by the Prieſts, and many others of his 
own : compoſed all, as Jamblichus from Sulencus and Manetho reports, 
into many thouſands of Volumes; that is, of ſo many Leaves rolled 
up. And of Books made of theſe Volumes afterwards, Clem. Alexa. 
drinus, Strom. 6. faith, There were two and forty phich were uſeful; Six 
of them appertaining unto Medicine, vix. of Anatomy, Diſeaſes, Chy. 
rurgery, Pharmacy, and particularly for the Eyes, infeſted with ma. 
ny Diſeaſes in Egypt, and for Women. Which Books became, as may 
be gather'd from Diodorus, as it were the Statute-Law in Egypt, tor the 
Practice of Phyſick in aſter-times. 

147. Yet in all theſe Books, it is certain, that with the Phyſical ac. 
count of Things, there was a mixture of Magick; the Author of them 
being the great Eſtabliſher of this Art. And if {ome Chronologers are 
not miſtaken, in ſaving, That Armais was the King who was drowned in 
the Red-Sea : then the ſame Armais, that is, Hermes Triſmegiſtus, was the 
very Man, who by his Magicians contended with Moſs : and Was 
therefore raiſed up, the more remarkably to confound them at his Fall 


giciat 
ſticks 
ver. 1 
that u 


this Hermes s Name; are all of this Nature. Which Books, though 
not writ by himſelf, but certain of the later Egyptian Prieſts; yet are 
believed by Jamblichus, Porphyrius, and others, faithfully to repreſent 
his Senſe. Therefore alſo Celſus, cited by Origen againſt him, Lib. 8. 


tells us, as a piece of Egyptian Philoſophy , in his time currant, That 4 
the Body of . iS divide into 36 parts; each of them poſſeſſed with 2 1 
a God, or a Demon ; which being called upon by the Magi, cure the 3 
Diſeaſes of the Parts they poſſeſs. And as they affixed ſeveral unto like U 
one Man; ſo, ſays Herodotus, to every Beaſt, One; to all, ſays Juſtin, who | 
but the Hog. And by the Author of the Book entituled, Triſmegiſti 4/- cal M 
clepias, the ſame, in effect, is ſaid of Plants, and of Stones; vix. that 1 
there was 29 8, ſomething of Divinity in them all. Nor were the . p. = 
Magical Ceremonies laid aſide in Galer's Time; as appears, by what whole 
he reports of one Pamphilus, Qui ad preſtigiaturas Egyptias Verſus fuit, Pliny t 
junctis Incantationibus quas obmurmurant, cam Herbas colligunt. And the that . 
Author of the Book, de Medicamentis Expertis, aſcribed to Galen, ſpeak⸗ ſul = | 
ing of the Egyptian Prieſts, hath this Paſſage, Laudamus Medicos Alta- Medic 
rium, Egyptiorum puta, qui curant cum Cibis Sacrificiorum. ram. 

148. Nor did Magical Medicine keep within Egypt ; but was thence 8 
ſpread abroad into moſt other Countries. Partly, as they ſell under = 
the Government of ſome of their Conquering Kings. And partly, 28 ently 
Egypt was the great Academy, unto which the Philoſophers 0! other 
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Nations made their reſort: and from whence Phyſicians were often cal. 
led unto Foreign Princes ; who with their Phyſical, carry'd abroad their 
Magical Skill. The Junior Apollo, was the Author of Divination in 
Greece , as in Egypt the Elder. And in Epidaurus , Cous, and other 
places, his Temple was always full of Sick People: and that too, of 
Aſculapius. Medicines were called Pharmaca, which anciently ſigni- 
fed, Poyſons : becauſe it was believed, that unleſs they were Magical- 
ly uſed,they would do more hurt, than good. Therefore Farchas,intheLife 
of 4polonius allo tells us, that they who were eſteemed the Sons of Z/cu- 
lapius, had made but ſmall proficiency in the Art of Medicine, N. A 
eulapius, juxta Patris ſui Vawicinia, Morbis proficua Nemedia compoſuiſſet: 
Nor were the Oriental Nations without their Teraphim, a ſort of Con- 
ſtellated Images, by them ſo called, and uſed, amon other purpoſes, 
in the Cure of ' Diſeaſes. From whence, . both to 
Worſhip, and to Heal. And Euſebius in his Prol. ad Lib. 4. Prap. 
Evang. reduceth all to 7 heology, as in Egypt, ſo among the reſt of the 
Gentiles : In Gentilium T hedfogia Civili, continentur Oracula , Reſponſa, 
& Cure Morborum. So true, is that Saying of Ce/ſuFconcerning Hip- 
ocrates , in his Preface ; Primus Diſciplinam hanc, Medicinalem puta, 
ab ſtudio Sapientiæ Separavit : that is, from Magical Theology, the repu- 
ted Wiſdom of thoſe Times. | | 

149. This being the Ancient State of Medicine in Egypt, and all 
over the World ; the Jews, by all proper Means, wete waylay'd from 

having any thing to do with it. And firſt, they were peremptorily 

required, To expel from among them, all thoſe, who practiced the 

fame, Deut. 18. 10, 1x. Thoſe who ſacrificed their Children; as the 

Phenicians did, for a Remedy againſt the Plague: as alſo Diviners, Ob- 

ſervers of Times, Enchanters, Witches, Charmers, Conſulters with 

Familiar Spirits, Wizards, and Necromancers : ſo many kinds of Ma- 

gicians, who among other things, undertook the Cures, and Progno- 

ſticks of Diſeaſes, ſo many ſeveral ways. Particularly, the Charmer, 

ver. 11, termed by the Septuagint, papmari; fwaidmey tmaudYy ; one 

that uſed Medicines, and Charms together. ETA 

: 150, And as they were commanded to expel this ſort of Men: ſo 

they were allowed the Study of Nature, and the Uſe of Natural Reme- 
dies within themſelves. The Prieſts were obliged to know the Signs 

of the Leproſy, ſo as to be critical in diſtinguiſhing it from divers other 

like Diſeaſes. . They had always among them a ſort of Apothecaries, 

who kept, and prepared certain Roots, Oyntments, and other Phyſi- 
cal Materials, for thoſe who had occaſion for them, Exod. 30. 25. 
1 Sam, 8. 15. Eccleſ. 10. 1. Solomon's Knowledge of the Virtues of 
Plants, is mentioned, as a very conſiderable part of his Wiſdom. After 
whoſe Example, the ſucceeding Kings, both of Fudah and 1ſrae!, as 
Pliny tells us, Lib. 12.25. had alſo their Phyſick Gardens. Such was 
that, which Abab made of Naboth's Vineyard. He was not ſo ſick and 
ſullen for a Garden of Pot-herbs ; but for ſuch Plants as were choice and 
Medicinal, whereof the Balſamus was the Chief. Therefore alſo Jo- 
ram, Ahab's Son, being wounded by Hazael's Men, went back to Je- 
reel, where this Garden was, to be healed of his Wounds, 2 Kings 8. 
29, It was not Abab's Crime, that he would have a Garden, but vio- 

ently taking away the Life and Lands of a peaceable Subject. And 

when the Greeks had taken poſſeſſion of Fury, the Fews applied them- 
+ +7) 7 felves 
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{elves to their Reformed Medicine. Eleazar the High-Prieſt, in his 
Diſcourſe with the Embaſſadors of Ptolemy, hath this Paſſage, Ingen- 
tia ſunt profetts, ſi quis conſiderat diligenter, Formatio Corporis, Diſpen- 
ſatio Alimenti , & ad ſingula Membra, mirabilis tranſitus. By which 
ſenſible Words, he ſeems to have been an Inquiſitive and Knowing Ana- 
tomiſt. And the Practice of Phyſick was become ſo innocent in our 
Saviour's Time; as to permit him to ſay, The whole need not the Phyſi 
cian, but they that are ſick. Thereby approving of that, for which 
Aſa King of Judah, was juſtly condemned, viz. In that he ſought not to 


the Lord, but to the Phyſicians, 2 Chron. 16.12, Reprehenditur, fays 


Grotius, quod Deum ſeria Pænitentid ac prete non adiverit, fine Quo, nihil 
valet Medicorum auxilium. A Pious Reflection; but doth not reach 
the appagent reaſon of his Crime; which was, becauſe at that time, 
there were no other, but Magical Phyſicians. 

15. And the better to wean them from this Prophane Rout, God 


was pleas'd to tell them, upon the firſt fit occaſion, That he himſelf 


would be their Phyſician; I am the Lord that healeth thee, Exod. 15. 
2.6. or the Lord Phy Phyſician ; ſo the Chaldee paraphraſe, and the Sy. 
riac. Who healeth thee of rhoſe Diſcaſes, which the Magicians of 
Egypt could neither prevent; nor cure. This Gracious T:ile he made 
good, partly, by Miracle; as in ſweetning the Waters of Marab, kil 
ling the Sting of the Fiery Serpents, ſuddenly removing the Plague ci 
Peltilence, and the Leproſy. Which latter, though ot the ordinary 
kind, ſeems to have been miraculouſiy cured : for we read of no Re- 
medies that were uſed. And partly, by thoſe Means, the Operations 
whereof are not unknown. To this, among other Ends, he dieted 
them with Manna in the Wilderneſs, 40 Years. That the Seeds of 
thoſe Egyptian Diſeaſes they brought with them thither, being ſtarved; 
they might thence forward, beget a more hail Poſterity. The Coun- 
try whither they were going, and which God is elegantly ſaid, To have 
eſpied out for them, was fitted, above all others, for the ſame purpoſe. 
It had no Mariſh Grounds, and therefore the Water was all good. And 
no leſs the Air; both for the ſame Cauſe, and as not being an Ifland ; 
at a convenient diftance from the Ecliptick ; and ſtanding high, above 
all the Country round about. Likewiſe the South-Eaſt Wind, blow- 
ing from Arabia Felix, and the Odoriterous Woods of Libanus, Em- 
balm it all over the Land. And the Red-Sea, and Mediterranean, in- 
tercept the Venim of that from Africa, of all the moſt dangerous. In- 
ſomuch, that whereas the Plague happens in Egyyt once in 7 Years, or 
thereabout ; we read not, that I remember, of any one in Judea, but 
what was miraculous, in 1500 Years. And being withal very Moun- 
rainous, it produced, no doubt, a great variety of Excellent Herbs; 
which made the very Fleſh and Milk of their Cattel to be Medicinal. 
Chiefly, the Balſam Shrub ; naturally produced in the Fields of Je- 
cho; and naturally, there only, as Foſephus, Plini, and Strabo, do all 
teſtifie. The moſt precious Juice whereof, was a kind of Panacea for 
their External Diſeaſes ; as the Air was, for thoſe within. Likewiſe 
their ſrequent Wars, the Precept for Daily Labour, and the Matrimo- 
nial Laws, did much conduce to keep them in good heart and health. 
As alſo did theDietetick,as hath been ſaid. Both in chuſing for them, that 
Food which was the moſt wholſome; and in reftraining them, ſrom too 
great a Variety: ſometimes as deſtructive to the Health, as W 
a a | | | Al 
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and always a Temptation to it. And it was much more becoming rhe 
Wiſdom of God, to teach the Fews, how to prevent Diſeaſes, than how 
to cure them: That is, how to be prudent and vertuous, rather chan 
upon preſumption of a Cure, to be extravagant. As we ſee all people 
are, where Phyſicians are rely'd upon. Whereas if they could once 
learn to live by Rule, Phyſicians would have little to do. And thus 
far of the Immediate or Direct Intent of the Law, viz. with reſpect to 
the Nation of the Fews. _ 

152. Beſides the Direct, there was alſo an Oblique or Typical In- 
tent of the Ceremonial Law. The very Perſons, Tranſactions, and 
State of the Fewiſh Nation; were Types of Chriſt and of the Chri- 
ſtian Church: as Grotivs ſomewhere well obſerves. So, for example, 
the High-Prieſt and 70 Elders, and Jacob and the 12 Patriarchs ; were 
both anſwered by Chri/t and his 70, and 12 Apoſtles. Their wan— 
dring in the Wilderneſs 4o Years; foretuewed the Removable State 
of the Chriſtian Church, from one Kingdom and Country to another: 
many Parts, where ite 0552 pitched her Beautiful Tents, being now 
left deſolate. And from wu: ugliung out their way at laſt into Cana- 
an: we muſt expect, that the nearer the World is at at end, Religion 
will meet with ſo many more, and thoſe more dangerous Enemies. 
But as that Warfare was followed with the Sabbatical Vear: So will 
this end, in Heavenly joy and reſt. 

253. But the Typical intent of the Law it ſelf, is much more con- 

ſpicaous. The Apoſtle therefore tells us, Zeb. 10. 1, That the Law, 
he faith not, ſome part of the Law, but, the whole Ceremonial Law, 
had the Shadow of good things to come, And Chap. g. 8, 9, That the 
Tabernacle, and thereſore alſo, the whole Divine Service belonging 
to it, was a Parable, Tz2#6. The Interpretation whereof, arc 
Feſus Chriſt and his Church. : 
154. I have before ſhewed, in what reſpects the Tabernacle and its 
Furniture, did both anſwer to the Body of a Man. But the ſpecial 
Antitype hereof, was Chriſt, and his Body ; his Natural Body, and his 
Myſtical Body, the Church. Therefore the Apoſtle, Heb. 10. 20, 
compares one Part of it, viz, the Veil, which hung between the moſt 
Holy Place and the Sanctuary, to his Fleſh, Which, as the Veil, was 
both the Partition, and Medium of Communication , between the 
Deity and the Church. And the Apoſtles Peter and Paul, give the 
Name of Tabernacle to their own Bodies, 2 Pet. 1. 14. and 2 Cor. 4. 
1,5. And the latter, gives every good Chriſtian the Honourable 
Style, of being the Temples of the Holy-Ghoſt, Rom. 6. 19. But the 
Tabernacle, not being figured as the Temple ; but like a Body or 
Trunk without Arms, or with the Arms folded together : ſhewed, 
that the Church, then confined within the Jewiſß Nation; was ſo to 
continue for many Ages, until the Gentile Branches were engrafted. 
The Double Sockets, on which the Boards ſtood, with the Pillars, and 
Bars: Foreſhewed the ſtability of the Church, againſt which , zhe 
Gates of Hell ſhould not prevail, And the Coupling of the Curtains, 
ſo as to make them one Tabernacle, Exod. 26. 6. the Unity hereof, in 
all Points eſſential to its Being. 


155. And the better to ſhew, that this Body was model'd in Heaven: 


albeit the ſeveral Parts of the Furniture, viz, The Ark, Altar, Table, 
and Candleſtick, had {o many ſeveral ſorts of Covers: yet had they all 


of 
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of them, one of a Sky-Colour, Numb. 4. The Candleſtick, emitient. 


ly repreſented, the 7 Chief Cceleſtial Bodies of the Syſtem wherein we 
move. The Shaft in the midſt, anſwering to the Sun: That is, to 
Chriſt the Meſſiah, ſtiled by the Prophet Malachi, Chap. 4. 2, The Sun 
of Righteouſneſs. And the 6 Branches, to the 6 Greater Planets : that 
is, the Apoſtles, who were ſent out by 6 Pairs; and are called, The 
Light of the World. And*he 7 Lamps, ſerved to the Candleſtick, as 
did the 7 Deacons to the Apoſtles, and the Church. Or the 6 Bran. 
ches and 6 Leſſer Lamps, repreſenting the 12 Apoſtles, who firſt 
preached to the Fews : the middlemoſt and biggeſt Lamp overagainſt 
the Shaft, was St. Paul, the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, And the 
Candleſtick ſtood on the South ſide of the Tabernacle : anſwerable 
to the Southern ſituation of the Ecliptick, with reſpe& to Fudea, and 
the far greater part of the World. And as the ſaid Lights, always 
Shine in the Heavens ; ſo they always did in the Tabernacle; and 
ſhall never be extinguiſhed in the Church : nor the Light the Church 
ſhall enjoy in Heaven, the true Tabernacle, which the Lord pitched and | 
not man, Heb. 8. 2. | 

156. Nor did the Shew-Bread, which alfo anſwered to the Pat- 
tern in the Mount, leſs evidently repreſent Chriſt the Mefrtah. Who 
therefore calls himſelf, the Bread which came down from Heaven, for 
the Life of the World, John 6. And it was called Shew-Bread, or 
the Bread of Faces, to ſignifie, that his Death, though not till x500 
Years after, did then operate : all Times and things to come, being 
preſent unto God, and already before his Face. And this Bread, 
being, as it were, a4 perpetual Meat-Offering ; with which a Drink- 
Offering, was often, if not always, joyned: therefore, though it is 
not ſaid, yet we ate to ſuppoſe, that when the Prieſts did Eat it, 
they Drank ſome Wine with ir, the one, as his Fleſh, the other, as 
his Blood. Nor can we apply the Bowls, which belonged to the 
Table, to any other uſe. In their Eating and Drinking whereof, ! 
every Week, and as is moſt likely, on rhe Sabbath day; they gave 
occaſion to the Apoſtles and Primitive Church, to do the like. And 
in doing of this through all Ages; they had, though not by Promile, 
reſerved for the Meſſiah himſelt to give, yet in a Type, the Revela- 
tion of Eternal Life. 

157. In order to which, as the Table ſhewed the Efficacy of his 
Death ; ſo the Altar of Incenſe, the Fervency , and moſt acceptable 
Suavity of his Interceſſion. And as its being placed without the Veil; 
ſhewed, he ſhould begin his Interceſſion here in the Church on Earth: 
ſo being of the ſame Figure, with the moſt Holy Place; that he would 
continue it, in Heaven. 

158. Again; the Heighth and Length of the Ark, and the Height 
of the moſt Holy Place and Length of the Tabernacle, being Propor- 
tionals : ſhewed, that as the Law, preſerved in the Ark, came from 
Heaven, ſo was fitted unto Humane Nature, and the Church, both 
in the Fewiſh and the Chriſtian State. And the upper Plains of both 
the Altars, being of the ſame Figure ; and the Proportion both of 
theſe and the Ark being Homologous : it was hereby indicated, that 
as the Sufferings, and Interceſſion of Chriſt, were anſwerable one 
to another; ſo both of them, to the Perſection of the Law. And 
the Height of the Brazen Altar and the Length of any Side hereof, 

being 
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being double to the Height and Length of the Ark: ſhewed, that 
the Sufferings of Chriſt, did doubly anſwer to the Law; viz. in re- 
moving the Curſe, and purchaſing all the Bleſſings, Temporal, Spiritual, 
and Eternal, therein expreſſed or underſtood. And the Arithmetical 
Proportion, which belonged to the Table and Candleſtick, being leſs 
perfect than the Homologous: as proportional, it ſhewed, that the 
Preaching of the Goſpel, and the Euchariſt, ſhould both be Inſtituted 
and begun by Chriſt himſelf : but as Arithmetical, ſhould be continu'd 
by his Officers in the Church. 

159. And the Order wherein all things were placed, was as vocal. 
Next to the Altar, ſtood the Laver. That is, Chriſt being Sacrificed, 

Baptiſm was next to be Preached unto all Nations. Upon receiving 
of which, they were to be admitted, as the Prieſts having waſhed 
themſelves, into the Tabernacle; that is, the Church, the Body of 
Chriſt. Wherein, being firſt Illuminated by the Candleſtick ; that is, 
the Heavenly Doctrine of the Apoſtles; they were then to be admit- 
ted to the Shew-Bread ; that is, to the Communion of Saints in the 
Lord's Supper. For all whom, the Altar of Incenſe, that is, the 
Heart of Chriſt, maketh continual Mediation. Until he comes, at 
laſt from the moſt Holy Place, attended with Cherubims, to judge 
the World. | 

160. And as the Tabernacle it ſelf, ſo the Divine Service, with 
the Perſons and things appertaining to it, were all Typical: whereof 
| ſhall alſo give ſome examples. Aaron was to officiate, in the moſt 
Beautiful, Glorious and Holy Garments : and to bear the Iniquities 
of the People, Exodus 28. To repreſent, as a Type of Chriſt, the 
Dignity of his Perſon, and the efficacy and neceſſity of his Mediation. 
Therefore alſo, he that was only guilty of Chance-medly, yet was 
not to go out of the City of Refuge, before the Death of the High- 
Prieſt. Prefiguring the Death of Chriſt, as neceſſary for the Remiſ- 
ſion, even of accidental Errors. | 

161. And as the Death of Chriſt was prefigured by that of the High- 
Prieſt : So alſo by that of the Vileſt of Men. Hence it is ſaid, Deat. 
21.23, He that is Hanged, is accurſed of God. That is, He that is 
Crucified. For to Hang a Man, as in our Northern Countries, is 
meant and done; is to Hang him, Sub Ligno, and not, Super Ligno. 
Whereas the Hebrew expreſſeth it to be done, Super Ligno, that is, 
by Crucifixion; as the Arabick, Vulgar Latine, Septuagint , and 
Chaldee Paraphraſe, do all render it. Which Sort of Death, being 
that, whereby the moſt Notorious Offenders were Puniſhed, among 
the Oriental Nations: Moſes tacitly foreſhews, that Jeſus Chriſt, in 
bearing the Sins of the whole Word, ſhould dye the accurſed Death of 
Crucifixion. 

162. Upon aumbring the People, every Man was to give a Ranſom 
for his Soul, leſt the Plague ſhould break forth among them, Exodus 30. 12. 
Which Ranſom, without any reſpe& of perſons, was the fame for 
all, verſe 14. Called the' Atonement-money, and dedicated to the 
| Service of the Tahernacle, verſe 16. Foreſhewing , that Feſus Chriſt 

ſhould come, in the fulneſs of time, to give himſelf a Ranſom for all, 
1 Tim. 2, 6. The omiſſion of requiring this Atonement-Money, I 


conceive, made David's Sin, upon numbring the People, to be the 
greater. 


Aaaa 163. All 


* A. they Appear from Book IV. 


1.63. All the Animals appointed for Sacrifice, had theſe Two Qua- 
| lifications : They were the moſt Harmleſs in their Nature: And to 
| be without Blemiſh. The former, to ſhew the Immaculate Concer. 
| tion and Sanctity of Chriſt's Humane Nature. The Latter, His Spot. 
| | leſs Life and Death. He is therefore ſaid, to be Hoh, Harmleſs, Un. 
| 

| 


defiled, Separate from Sinners. And his Blood, to be as that of a Lamb 
without Blemiſh or ſpot. Beſides Innocence, another peculiar Qua- 
lity in a Lamb, is Taciternity. And ſo it is faid of Chriſt, Ja. 53. 5, 
That being brought as a Lamb to the Slaughter, he opened not his mouth. 
| And the Evangeliſts tell us, that neither Plate, nor the Prieſts, nor 
| the People, by all their falſe and malicious accuſations, and barhba. 
rous uſage, could prevail with him, to ſay a word in his own de- 
| fence. | | 
| - 164. In every Sacrifice, he that brought the Offering, was to la 
his Hand upon it. Thereby transferring his own Guilt and pu— 
niſhment upon Chriſt, Iſa. 53. 6. To exhibit the Ataning Virtue 
| or Merit of his Death ; the Blood in the Burnt- Offering, was ſprinkled 
| round about upon the Altar : and on the Day of Atonement, on the 
Mercy-Seat. And to ſhew the Spontaneity hereof; in the Sin-Offering, 
it was poured out at the bottom. He is thereſore faid by /ſazas, 53. 
| 12, To pour out his Soul unto Death. To ſhew likewiſe the Inefficacy 
N of the Blood of Beaſts to Atone for Sin; it was ſprinkled upon the 
| Leper, and on the Day of Atonement on the Mercy-Seat, 7 times. 
| Whereas the Blood of Chriſt Sufficed in being once Shed. For which 
| cauſe alſo the High-Prieſt, went with Blood into the Holieſt, but once 
| in a Year: as Chriſt, having once ſuffered, did into Heaven. Hel. 
| 41 12. | " To | 
| 1 165. Again, The Sacrifice was Burnt; to repreſent the Extremity of 
our Lord's Sufferings. Eſpecially, his Agony, Luke 22.44. Wherein 
he is ſaid to Sweat great drops of Blood. More than any Corporeal or 
Mental Pain, was ever known, in any other Inſtance, to produce. And 
the Beaſt which was Sacrificed in the Sin-Offering, was Burnt 
without the Camp: as Chriſt alſo ſuffered without the Gate Feb. I;. 
And the Offering of Chriſt thus performed, is ſaid, 7o be of a ſweet 
ſavour unto the Lord: Recha Nichocha, a Savour of Reſt : that is, 
wherein God was pleaſed to acquieſce or reſt ſatisfied. ; 
166. On the Day of Atonement, Two Goats, the moſt Inferior of 
»all the Beaſts of Sacrifice, were tobe uſed, Lev. 16. To ſhew, that 
Chriſt did not only ſuffer Pain, but Shame and Reproach, and was 
made a Curſe for us, Heb. 13.3. and 12. 2. and Gal. 3. 13. One of the 
Goats was to be taken for a Sacrifice, by Lot: whereof God himſelf is 
ſaid, Prov. 16. 33, to have the whole diſpoſal. To ſhew, the Inno- 
cency of Feſus Chrift was ſuch, that no Tribunal could have condemned 
him, had not the Counſel of God, iii his deep project of our Redemp- 
tion, diſpoſed of all Circumſtances leading to it, ſo as to bring it about, 
Af. 4:28. The other Goat, was by the ſame Lot, to be for A4zazel, 
Lev. 16. 8. That is, having all the Iniquities of the People confeſſed 
over, and by the Hand of the High-Prieſt, laid upon, his Head; 
verſe 21; he was then to be ſent into the Wilderneſs, to Axarel 
the Devil: as Doctor Spencer hath well obſerved. And in like 
manner, I conceive, that our Bleſſed Saviour, having. born out 
Sins in his own Body on the Croſs : was ſome way or other fur- 
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ther put into-his Hands, The chief reaſon why a little before he gave 
up the Ghoſt, he cryed out, My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me: 

He likewiſe tells the Jews, who came to take him, That it was their 
Hour, and the Power of Darkneſs, Luke 22. 53. How far therefore after 
his Death, he was put into the Hands of the Infernal Tribunal, as he 
was before into that of the Roman; we may humbly think, but no 
man may preſume to ſay. 

167. I ſhall add one more Remark upon the whole. By the De- 
ſcription before given of the Tabernacle, and the Pontifical Robes; 
and the account of the Materials for the Divine Service: it ap- 
pears that 6, and 4, were the 2 Numbers, which ran through all. The 
former Number, ſhewing, That the ſtate of the Church, both Fewiſh 
and Chriſtian, was, and was to be a New Creation. The Number, 4, 
That the Second and Third Perſons in the Sacred Trinity, by virtue of 
their Divinity, were, and were to be, Co-operators herein. Parti- 
cularly, with reſpect to the Divinity of Chriſt, both the Altars were 
ſquare; and ſo, the upper Plains of both, had 4 equal ſides ; the Meat- 
Offering, Honey and Leven being forbidden, conſiſted of 4 Parts: the 
Animals which were facrificed, were of 4 Kinds : and the Ingredients 
of the Holy Perfume, were alſo 4. With reſpect to the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghoſt, the Pectoral or Purſe, wherein the Urim and Thum- 
mim were repoſed, was ſquare : and the Sweet Spices for ſcenting the 
Holy Anointing-Oyl, were 4. All which, anſwering to the like num- 
ber of Conſonants in the Great Name of God, Jehovah ; known, and 
revered among the Gentiles, by that of Tereayexuugrey : It was hereby 
indicated, that in the Deity, there is a moſt Sacred Trinity of Perſons; 
unto each of which, the ſ{elt-ſame Adorable Name, doth equally belong. 
Which being well underſtood by the Prophets, and ſome of the Prieſts ; 
and by them ſuggeſted to Inquiſitive Strangers; occaſioned the Philoſo- 
phy of the Platonict, and other Pagan Trinitics. 

168. Now the Reaſons why God was pleaſed to inſtitute this Cere- 
monial Law, were many. Not meerly, or chiefly, to humour the 
Jews, as ſome have ſuppoſed. And in favour of this Opinion, have 
cited Chryſoſtom, in Act. 7. Homil. 17. as ſaying, That before the Idolatry 
of the Calf, there was no mention made of 1 Ny or at leaft, they were 
not commanded, And Jerome, in Ezekiel 20 ; and the Author of the 
Apoſtolical, Conſtitutions, Lib. 6. c. 20, as affirming the ſame. And 
Grotius, IN Exod. 15. 26, excepting the Paffover, doth the like. But 
it is as certain, as ſtrange, that they are all overſeen : as will appear 
to any one, upon comparing Exod. 20, 24, 29, and 32 Chapters, and 
Lev. 8. all together. 

169. Much leſs, in imitation of the Egyptians, or any other Nation. 
Between thoſe Ceremonies which were Natural, there might be fome 
Similitude. In Egypt and all Hot Countreys, Bathing is neceſſary to 
keep them clean. Which God was pleaſed to apply, as perhaps the 
Egyptians alſo did, to a Religious Uſe. What can be more ſuitable to a 
Thank-Offering, than to rejoice 2 Wherein therefore God would have 
the Jews to uſe Wine, albeit the Zabiz did the like. For he did not 
think fit, to forego his own Law of Nature, becauſe he {aw it obſerved 
by them. But that theſe, or any of the reſt were borrow d, can never 
be prov'd. For they who give us an account of the Egyptian Ceremo- 
nies, lian, Apuleius, Diodorus, Beroſus, Manetho, Herodotus , 8 
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from 600 Years to 1100 after Solomon's Reign ; which began above 259 


before the firſt Olympiad, the Epocha of all ſuch Prophane Hiſtory, as 
hath any bd certainty in it. And Solomon having built the Tem. 


ple, enriched Juda, and · married Pharaoh's Daughter : the Fews here. 
upon, were highly honour'd, by the Egyptians and other Nations, far 
and near; as Ezekiel, in his moſt elegant Parable, Chap. 13, 14, tells 
them, And thy Renown went forth among the Heathen, for thy Beauty, 
Now as the Wiſer part of the Heathen World, ever had a regard to th;- 


” Jewiſh Story and Laws; as in the 24 Chapter hath been ſhewed : ſo it 
is likely, that now eſpecially, they began every where, to imitate the 


Religious Rites of this People. And therefore, where we meet with 
any Reſemblance, we are to look for the Original, not among the Tra- 
ditions of the Egyptian Prieſts, but in the Law of Moſes. And the con. 
trary is oppoſite to the plaineſt Scripture, Lev. 18. 3. After the Doing, 
of the Land of Egypt, ſhall ye not do, nor walk in their Ordinances. And 
unto all good Senſe. Being as much as to ſay, That God had no better 
way, to ſeparate a moſt Holy People to Himſelf; than by borrowing 
his Laws for it, of the moſt Prophane. Which would only have temp. 
ted the Fews, to ſuppoſe the Laws he imitated, were as good as his own; 


and for ought they knew, he did but marr, inftead of mending them, 


where they differ d. 

170. The Reaſons then, of the Ceremonial Inſtitution, were ſuch 
as theſe. Firſt, The Condeſcention which God made, in command- 
ing a Tabernacle to be erected, wherein he might dwell among them: was 
ſo admirable, as to be above a Preſident, in any pretended Deity. It 
was therefore neceſſary, that a Guard of Ceremonies, as the Bounds 
which were about the Mount, ſhould keep them at an awful Diſtance. 
Putting them in mind, that how near ſoever he was come to them; 
Heaven was ſtill his Throne. | 

171. And they were as neceſſary a Guard, to the Majeſty of the Law. 
While they conſider d, that the moſt Myſterious and the Plaineſt parts of 
it ; were both given by the ſame Divine Legiſlator. And as it became 
the Deity, in ſpeaking plainly, to command, not only their Words, 
and Actions, but their Thoughts, as equally known to him: ſo in ſpeak- 
ing myſtically, to make it impoſſible fer Them, or Us, to have known 
His; had not the Prophets and Apoſtles, been Commentators here- 
upon. 

172. By all the Ceremonies relating to External Uncleamheſſes; the 
Sanctity likewiſe of the Law, became the more evident. Fr if they 


were ſo carefully to avoid theſe: with how much more deteſtation, 


thoſe of the Mind? And if ſo many Marks of Uncleanneſs were given, 
to admoniſh them, that, as St. Paul interprets, they were to avoid al 


Appearance of Evil: how much rather, thoſe Things, which are uni- 


verſally owned to be ſuch 2 


173. And the ſame was taken care of, by ſome Particulars, Poſtpon d 
unto the Book of Deuteronomy. Which God gave leave to Moſes, to al- 
low of; tho' he did not think fit, in a manner, to revoke any prece- 
dent Laws, by doing it himſelf. Whence, our Saviour, ſpeaking of 
the Law of Divorce ; tells the Fews, not that God, but that Moſes, for 
the hardneſs of their Hearts, gave them that Law. Who being a Pro- 


phet, preſcribed ſome things in this Book, as St. Paul did, by way of 
Permiſſion, and not of Command, a 


174. 
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2 Likewiſe the Fulneſs of the Law, was more manifeſt; In that 


ſo many Ends or Intents, were comprized in the {oli-ſame, and theſe a 
few Words ; as fitteſt for God to ſpeak. Not only in the Myſtical Laws, 
belonging to Divine Service; but in many others. As in that, which 
requires them, Not to muzzle the mouth of the Ox, which treadeth out the 
Corn. By which ſhort Precept, they were taught exact Juſtice. in the 
meaneſt Caſe which could be thought of. And much more in all 
others; the Leſs, taking in the Greater; but not, vice werſ}. So it 
any one found a Bird's Neſt ; he was not to take away . both the Dam 
and her Joung. To indicate, That if in the Leſſer Inſtances, of Taking 
and Uſing theſe Creatures, Men were not to overdo : How much 
more were Conquerors in their Triumphs, and Princes and all others, 
in their Worldly Acquiſitions, to uſe a certain Moderation and 
Temper. 

175. We ſee moreover, that in all Nations, Proverbial and Para- 
bolick Sayings, are many times more operative, than thoſe which are 
plain. God therefore gave the Fews a Parabolick Law ; that he might 
induce them to think the more, and more deeply of the Intent and 
Meaning hereof, It the Ark and Tabernacie, were made with fo 
much Coſt and Art; were fo exact in the Symmetry of all their Parts: 
what was the Law it ſelf, the Jewel therein preſerved > And from 
all the other Mvſteries, they could not but conclude, the Things. 
were of the greateſt Moment, under fo high- wrought and rich a 
Cover. 

176. By this Operoſe and Myſtical Service, He alſo proved, whe- 
ther after He had done ſo many extraordinary Things tor Them ; they 
would do any thing alike for Himſelf? And could believe, that what- 
ever he commanded them to do, tho' they underſtood not the Reaſon 
of it, was nevertheleſs heartily to be obeyed. 

177. The Law was likewiſe ſet upon a Hill, for the reſt of the 
World to look and light their Candle at. Therefore ſundry Legiſla- 
tors, Philoſophers, and other Strangers, having converſed with the 
Jews, returned home, with moſt of the Moral and Judicial Commands 
along with them. Into which, they were the rather invited to enquire, 
by the Splendor and Singularity of the Ceremonia oo 7 

178. And albeit they borrowed much of this alſo ; yet in making ſo 
many Falſe Interpretations, and Prophane Additions : did thereby de- 
monſtrate, the Power of the Kingdom of Darkneſs, and the ſintulneſs 
of Sin. And ſo much the more glorified the Grace and Truth which 
came by Feſus Chriſt, in ſubduing, and healing the ſame. 

179. To conclude, The Ceremonies and other Types, which have 
reſpe&t unto Feſus Chriſt, were ordained for this, among other 
Ends, That the World might the rather be induced to believe 
in him; when they ſaw how admirably Theſe and their Anti- 
type, agreed together. And therefore in the Diſcourſe which 
our Saviour had with the Two Doubting Diſciples; the only 
Means he made uſe of, to renew and confirm their Faith ; 
was his expounding to them all the Scriptures, both in the 
Prophets, and the Law of Moſes, concerning Himſelf, Luke 24. 27. 
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180 80 juſtly did David, when he had, and had Rm br 
traordinary Wives , Children , and Friends ; ; had been lon 
Soldier, a Courtier , and a King ; and as a Wiſe Man, an 
Prophet, had taken a True Meaſure of Things: Then utter, 
thoſe ſenſible Words, 7 have ſeen an End of all Perfection, but 
thy Commandment is expeeding Broad. 


And thus far of the Hebrew Code , or Old. reſtament. 
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Wherein 1s ſhewed, that the N | 
Teſtament is alſo GO D's Poſi- 
tive Law. ; 


* 


Of the INTEGRITY of tbe New Teſtament. 


= 


22 Aving ſhewed the Integrity, Excellency, 
— E and Divine Authority of the Old Teſta. 

ment: I now proceed to demonſtrate, 
That the ſame Qualifications, do equally 
belong to the New. 

2. And Firſt, I will prove, That it 
is Entire. That is to ſay, that as the 
Books whereot it conſiſts, are not Apo- 

r cryphal or Spurious ; but were Compo- 
434 ASE ſed, or Approved, by the Apoſtles of 

a Jeſus Chriſt: So likewiſe, that all the 
known Verſions, and Copies of the ſaid Books, have ever ſince been 
kept, as to any material Alterations, Uncorrupted. | 

3. Of the Twenty and Seven Books herein contained, the Authors 
of Twenty, were always acknowledged : viz. of the Four Goſpels, 
the Ads, Thirteen Epiſtles of St. Paul, the Firſt of St. Peter, and the 
Firſt of St. 7ohn. : 

4. Of the Goſpel according to St. Matthew, Origen, cited by Eu- 
ſebius, Hiſt. Eccl. 6, poſitively faith, That it was by him Written, for 
the Uſe of the Hebrews. In the Preface, or the Poſtſcript, ot the 
Syriac, Perſian, and Arabick Verſions, it is affirmed, that for Their 
Uſe he Wrote it in the Hebrew Tongue. Athanaſius, in Synop. S. S. 
yet more particularly ſaith, that he wrote it, by the direction of the 
Apoſtles, about Eight Years after the Death of Chriſt, and be fore he 
left Judea: and that it was Tranſlated into Greet, by St. James the 
leſs. Jerome, in Catal. Scr. Eccl. & Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. 5, both tell us, 
that Pantenus the Philoſopher, Predeceflor to Cl. Alexandrinus, being ſent 
about the Year of our Lord 200, by Demetrius Biſhop of Alexanaria, 
as an Evangeliſt to the Indians; found among them the ſaid Hebrew 
Goſpel, — carried it with him upon his return. And Jerome further 
affirms, that there was a Copy of it, then preſerved in the Library at 
Cæſarea, when he wrote this Catalogue. And Copies hereof, are 
alſo extant at this day. 5. Of 


* 
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5. Of the Goſpel according to. St. Mark, ſaid by Nicephorus to be 
St. Peter's Nephew ; the Preface, or the Poſtſcript to the Three aſore- 
ſaid Verſions, aſfirms, that it was by him ritten in Latin. And he 
is therefore by Jerome, called, Peters Interpreter. Irenæus, contra 


Her. z. 1, faith, that it was dictated to him, by St. Peter. And it 


is obſerved by Chryſoſtom, to imitate the Conciſeneſs of Peter's Style.. 
Jerome, from Cl. Alexandrinus, gives us a more particular account; 
that this Evangeliſt, being St. Peter's Diſciple, whom he mentions in 
his Firſt Epiſtle; et the requeſt of the Brethren in Rome, wrote the 
aid Goſpel, as an Abſtract of what he had heard from St. Peter's oven 
Mouth. Who, having heard it recited to him, approved it, and 
authorized the reading of it in the Churches. And Euſebius, Hiſt. 
Eccl. 25 gives us the fame account of it. not only from Clemens fore. 
faid, but alſo from Papias Biſhop of Hierapols. Who being a Diſciple 
of St. Fohn, could not be left under a Miſtake herein, 

6. Of the Goſpel according to St. Luke, the Preface to the Syriac 
and Perſian, faith, That he wrote it in Greek at Alexandria. But Jerom 
affirming, that he practiſed Phyſick at Antioch ; it ſeemeth, that he 
wrote it, though not in Alexandria, yet in Alexandrian Greet. Ha- 
ving had his Education, as is likely in that City; then the moſt fa- 
mous Univerſity, as well tor the ſtudy of Medicine, as of all other Learn. 
ing. Which is alſo the reaſon, why he makes his Quotations always 
from the Septuagint; wherewith he was better acquainted, than with 
the Hebrew, The Preface. to the Arabick, aſſerts him to have been 
One of the Seventy Diſciples. Whether he was, or not, we have 
ſufficient Authority for his Goſpel. Whereof Origen, quoted by Eu 
febius, Hiſt. Eccl. 6, affirmeth that it was by him written, for the uſe 
of the Gentiles, in St. Paul's Travels and Miniſtry. And we may as 
well ſay, he did not. write it; as ſuppoſe, he did not ſhew it to 
St. Paul, and frequently diſcourſe with him of the Contents, in thoſe 
17 or. 18 Years, in which he was his conſtant Companion. And 
St. Paul in citing a Paſſage, as Scripture, x Tim. 5. 18, not according 
to St. Matthew 10, 10. The Labourer is worthy of his Meat, + Teggis, 
but, of hi Hire, . pans, according to St. Luke 10. 7; ſhews, he was 
fatisfy'd of the Authority this Goſpel had, precedent to his own Ap- 
probation, Nor would he have given Luke the Elogium , That his 
Praiſe was in the Goſpel throughout all the Churches ; had he abuſed them 
with a pretended Authority tor what he wrote. | 

7. Of the Goſpel according to St. John, Jerom informs us, That it 


was by him written laſt of all, upon the requeſt of the Aſan Biſhops; 


to enable them the better to aſſert the Divinity of Chriſt, in oppoſiti- 
on to Cerinthus and other Hereticks. And Euſeb. Hiſt. E. 3. That it had 
never been queſtion'd by any : but was received aud ound by the Churches 
throughout the World, Who faith, moreover, Chap. 24, That the ſame 
Apoſtle, reviewed all the other Goſpels , and atteſted the Truth of them. 
Nor doth CJ. Alexandrinus, Who gives us his Acconnt of the Goſpels, 
from the Ancient Presbyters; nor Dionyſius of Corinth, who lived nearer 


than Clemens to the Apoſtles Time; both cited by Euſebius, Hiſt. E.6; 


Nor Fuſtin Martyr, who was yet nearer , and mentions the Goſpels by 
the Title of Apaſtolical Memoirs; nor other Eccleſiaſtick Writers, 
tell us of any beſides theſe Four, which were ever received by the 
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8. The Acts of the Apoſtles, which Jerom ſtiles Egregium Volumen, 


is aſhrmed by him, by the Author of the Preface to the Syrzac Verſton, 
and by all that give us an account of the Sacred Writers, to be writ 
by St. Lake. Ihe matter whereof, to the 15th Chapter, he received 
from the ſame Eye. witneſſes, as of his Goſpel. The reſt, to the End, 
he repotteth from his own knowledge. And it is Abſurd to think, 
either that St. Paul would omit to inſpect the Journal of his own Acts: 
or being ſubjoyned, as it antiently was, to the Goſpel aforcfaid, that 
St. John would omit to review them both together. 

9. Of the Epiſtles, Jerom numbers Thirteen, as undoubtedly 
written by St. Paul. Nine of them, to Seven Churches; viz. the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and 


Theſſalonians. And Four more, to Three of his Diſciples, Timothy, 


Titus, and Philemon. And Origen, gives the ſame Teſtimony of them. 
Nor do the Ancients ſuggeſt any doubt concerning them, among the 
Churches. And they are therefore called by Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccl. 3, 
Epiſtolæ Pauli Notæ ac Teſtatæ. 

10. Of the Firſt of St. Peter, the ſame Euſelius Hiſt. Eccl. 3, alſo 
faith, that being delivered by the Ancient Presbyters, as of Unde- 
niable Authority; it was received with the Conſent of all. And 
Origen, cited by the ſame Author, /i/t. Eccl. 6, faith as much of 
it, viz, That it was omnium aſſeveratione Q approbatione accepta. 

11. And of the Firſt of St. John, the fame Enjebius, Hiſt. Eccl. 3, 
in like manner affirms, that it is moſi certainly Genuine; and was 
received as ſuch, throughout all the Churches. And Jerom, in Catal. 
S. E. that it was approved as His, av Eccleſiaſticis, & Eruditis Viris, 
vni verſis. | 

12, Of the other Seven Books, viz. the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
that of St. Fames, the Second of St. Peter, the Second and Third of 
St. John, that of St. Jude, and the Apocalypſis; the Authors were 
doubted of, by ſome ſew, for a time. 

13. Of that to the ZZebrews, the Authority was never queſtioned. 
It was only ſuppoſed by ſome, that St. Paul was not the Author: 
Tives vopriCm , as Jerem, by Sophronius, his Interpreter, is made to 
ſpeak. Which ſuppoſal, was grounded on the difterence between the 
Style of this Epiſtle, and of thoſe acknowledged to be Paul's. There- 
lore Tertullian gueſſed, it was writ by St. Barnabas. Others, by Cle- 
mens Romanus; putting St. Paul's Senſe, into his own Words: ſo 
Origen, Who faith withall, that the Ancients, upon good ground. 
had delivered it to Poſterity, as St. Paul's Epiſtle. Cl. Alexandrinw, 
cited by Euſebius, affirms, that it was written firſt in Hebrew by 
St. Paul himſelſ; and then turned to Greek by St. Luke, for the uſe of 
the Gentiles, And thinks, his not beginning with the Apoſtolick Stylo, 
uſed in all his other Epiſtles, was to avoid Envy; and that he might 
not ſeem to aſſume the office of an Apoſtle to the Hebrews, St. Peter's 
more immediate Province. But his Valediction, Grace be with you all; 
is the ſame, or to the ſame effect, in all his Epiſtles : and the {ame as 
in that to Titus, to a Tittle. And in 2 Theſſ. 3. 17, is by himf{clt 
made the Mark, whereby he would have them all known to be his. 
And it is further obſervable, that the diſtinction between the Soul 
and the Spirit, is no where made in the New Teſtament, but by 
St. Paul in 1 Theſſ. 5. 23, and in this Epiſtle, Chop. 4. 12. Euſebius 
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alſo though he tells us in one place, of the doubt made by ſome, of the 
Author of this Epiſtle: 18 elſewhere, he reckons it one of the Four. 
teen, which, ſaith he, Pauli note ac Teſtatæ dicuntur. And Athana. 


fius makes it one of the ſame Number: in whoſe time, it was bound 


up with the reſt, in one Volume. And ſo do the Oriental Verſions. 
Ard ſome Greek Copies, collated by Curce/lejus. 


>» q \ 


14. Ot the Epiſtle of St. Fames, our Lord's Brother, that is, his 
Kinſman, though not reckoned by Origen, with the other Scriptures: 
and though Euſebius faith, Hiſt. Eccl. 2, that ſome tew doubted of the 
Author, becaufe it was not often cited by the Ancients : and perhaps 
alſo, becauſe it ſeems at firſt fight, to contain a Doctrine about Faith 
and Works, contrary to that of St. Paul to the Romans: yet the 


ſame Hiſtorian aſſures us, from his own knowledge, that it was 


Publickly received and approved in very many of the Churches. 
And by Athanaſius, tis reckoned one of the Catholick Epiſtles ; 
with the reſt whereof, in his time, it commonly made one Book. 

15. The Author of the Second of St. Peter, for ſome time, was 


doubted of, as Ferom faith , becauſe the Style differs from that of the 


Firſt.. Ang yet ſome of St. Pauls Epiſtles, are of as different a Style, 
as theſe Two. And though Euſebius alſo owns the Doubt; yet faith 
withall, thar the Contents hereof, being very profitable, it was moſt 
diligently read with the other . Scriptures. And Origen, that it was 
believed, St. Peter wrote this, as well as the Firſt. Nor can any one 
that compares the Firſt and Fourteenth Verſes of the firſt Chapter, 
with the great Sanctity of the whole Epiſtle, ſuppoſe it to be writ by 
any other Man. 
16. Of the Epiſtle of St. Jude, of affinity, both for Style and Matter, 
with St. Peter's Second; and as that, chiefly writ againſt the Gnoſticts: 
Jerom ſaith, that becauſe it citeth a Paſſage from an Apocryphal Book, 


called, the Apocalyps of Enoch, it was rejected by many. But ſpeaks 


of it withall, as believing it to be his. And why might not Fude, 
cite a Paſſage or two, out of one or more Apocryphal Books; as well 
as Paul, out of thoſe, which are called Prophane? Truth may be con- 
tained in ſuch Books: and Jude, as well as Paul, be enabled to diſ- 
cern the ſame from Falſhood. And as by Cl. Alexandrinus, this Epiſile 
is reckoned among the reſt of the Holy Scriptures : ſo Euſebius affirm- 
eth of his own knowledge, Hiſt. Eccl. 2, That it was Publickly Ap- 
proved in very many Churches. 

17. Of the Apocalypſis, Dionyſus Biſhop of Alexandria, cited by 
Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccl. 7, faith, that he dared by no means to abrogate 
it, {ceing the Contents hereof to be ſo admirable; and that by very 
many ot his Brethren the Biſhops, it was ſo highly eſteemed. Atha- 
naſius, that it was approved by the moſt Ancient Holy Men, endowed 
with. the Spirit of God, as written by St. Fohn. And Origen, and 
Juſtin Martyr, that it was truly his. Jerom more particularly affirms, 
that it was by him written, in his Baniſhment at Patmos. And Ire- 
nus ſaith as much: and that he wrote it, about the end of Domitiar's 
Reign. And ſundry of the moſt Ancient Biſhops, as Theophilus of Ar- 
tioch, Victorinus, and others, wrote their Commentaries upon it, and 
cited it, as Scripture, againſt the Hereticks. N 
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18. One reaſon, why it was not preſently taken into the Canon; 


might be, becauſe it contains ſome Things, which aimed directly at 
Rome, and the Empire. And-being perhaps entruſted with John the 
Presbyter, might therefore be ſuppoſed, to be his. Tis alſo wanting 
in ſome of the Syrzac Copies; Yet is extant, in others. And ſo like. 
wiſe, are all the Six aforeſaid Epiſtles. And, with this Book, are alſo 
extant, in the Arabick, Armenian, Coptick, and Ethiopick Verſions. 
And either in the Preface, or in the Poſtſcript, unto moſt of theſe Ver- 
ſions, they are all Entituled, as in our Bibles. Arguments, of the 
Senſe, the Ancients had of theſe Books, through all the Eaſters 
Churches. And that the want of them, in ſome Copies ; aroſe 
more, from their being writ later, and leſs univerſally known, than 
from any other Cauſe. And therefore the Scruple, which ſome had 
concerning them, upon fo little ground: only ſhews, how very ex- 
tremely cautious the Churches were, of not receiving any Books, as of 
Divine Authority, but with the greateſt aſſurance which could be had 
of it. Of more than Fourſcore Apoſtles, and Prophets, viz. the 
Twelve, and the Seventy, ſent to the Fews ; with Paul and Barnabas to 
the Gentiles : We have the Writings, of Six or Seven only. Some 
other Pious Books, were cited, and Publickly Read: But the Anci- 
ents did not write their Commentaries upon Theſe, as they did upon 
the Books aforeſaid, as well as the other Scriptures. And the Early 
and Effectual Care which was taken, in Detecting, and Suppreſſing of 
ſo many Goſpels, Acts, and Epiſtles, as by the Hereticks were preten- 
ded : 1s a great Evidence, That the Books which now compleat the 
New-Teſtament, having paſſed the ſtricteſt Scrutiny : were then, and 
not till then, received and own'd. 

19. Nor therefore can it, in the leaſt, diminiſh the Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, to alledge, That the firſt very Publick Recognition 
made hereof, was by the Council of Laodicea, in the Year 364, viz. 
330 Years after our Lord's Aſcenſion. For we are to conſider, That 
it was the Buſineſs of the Council, not ſo much to declare, Which 
were the Authenrick Books of Scripture ; as, which were not. For 
it is a vain Conceit, for any Man to think, a Council would, or could 
declare, which were Authentick ; had they not been before known and 
generally owned to be ſuch. The Declaration therefore which. that 
Council made ; was not becauſe the Church then doubted of the True: 
but becauſe the growth of Heretical Books, made it then neceſlary, 
tho' not before, tor the better information of the People, to diſtinguiſh 
the True, from the Falſe. Several Councils or Synods, had been cal- 
led an Hundred Years before This: as that of Antioch, againſt Paulus 
Samoſatenus, in the Year 266; that ob Carthage, under Cyprian, in the 
Year 258; and before this, that againſt Beryllus an Arabian Biſhop, 
in the Year 230. For which Synods, it had been very idle, to have 
oppoſed theſe Hereticks, as they did, with their Proofs cited from the 
Books of the New-Teſtament ; had not the {aid Books, been then recei- 
ved on all Hands, as unqueſtion'd. | 

20. All the Four Goſpels, with the other Scriptures, were acknow- 
ledged by one Sect or another, of the worſt of Hereticks ; Ebion, Mar- 
cion, Valentine, and others. Who would never have corrupted them, 
as they did; could they have invented any tolerable pretence againſt 


their Authority ; And by the moſt Vehement Enemies of rhe _ 
ian 
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ſtian Religion. Neither Few, nor Pagan ; Celſus, Porphyrius, or Juli. 


an; ever denied, but that the Books of the New-Teſtament were writ. 
ten by thoſe Men, who are Entitułd to them. How much more 
abundantly fatisfy'd, were the Churches themſelves ? Which, for ſome 
Centuries, had either the Autographa, of the Apoſtles ; or ſuch Co- 
pies, as by them were atteſted, By what Tertullian ſaith, de Præſcript. 
Flæret. can be meant no leſs : Percurre Eccleſias Apoſtolicas, apud quas 
ipſe adhuc Cathedræ Apoſtolorum , ſuis Locis prefidentur ; apud quas, Ay. 
thentice Liter eorum recitantur ; ſonantes Vocem, repræſentantes Faciem. 
As if by them, the Apoſtles were heard, and ſeen, ſpeaking to the 
Churches face to face. And it is affirmed, by the Author of the 


_ Alexandrian Chronicle; That the Goſpel of St. John, writ with his own 


Hand, was kept at Epheſus, where he wrote it, and where he died, to the 
time of Honorius, about the Tear 400. 5 

21. Beſides theſe Autographa ; *tis certain, that Copies were imme. 
diately taken, and theſe innumerable. Anſwering to the number of 
Churches, and of Church- Officers, which the Apoſtles Ordained, and 


ſetled, throughout the Empire. And Philoſophers in every Country, 


becoming Chriſtians, wrote Apologies for the Faith, to the Gentiles; 
as Quadratus , and Juſtin Martyr, at Athens and in Paleſtine: and De- 
fences againſt the Hereticks ; as Archelaus, and Caſtor Agrippa, againſt 
Baſilides and the Manichæans: and with theſe, many others, near the 
Time of the Apoſtles; ſuch, as Euſebius ſtiles, aumpsc +; Cyapyac. 


Who being Men of that Character, would not be without a Copy of 


hoſe Books, which were the Foundation of all they wrote. Neither 
in thoſe early Times, when the Zeal of Religion was great, would 
the ordinary People themſelves, be without as many of the Sacred 
Beoks, as they could procure. And tho' under Diocleſians Perſecuti- 
on, ſome through fear, deliver d them up; yet many others, choſe ra. 
ther to die the moſt cruel Death, than to do it. And how many more, 
muſt there needs have been poſſeſſed of them, who were never put up- 
on that Tryal? Inſpicite, ſays Tertullian, Dei Voces, Literas Noſtras, 


puta Apoſtolicas, quas neque Ipſi ſupprimimus, & plerique Caſus ad Extra- 
neos transferunt, a | | 

22. And that theſe Copies were likewiſe ſufficiently atteſted, is as 
certain. For as the Authors, and the other Apoſtles, lived long enough, 
Themſelves to atteſt many of them; Luke, to the Age of 84, Simon 
Zelotes to 120, Mark to the Year of our Lord 65, Peter and Paul to 
the Year 70, and John to the end of the firſt Century: So they leſt 
over the Churches, thoſe Men, whoſe Evidence was Unqueſtionable. 
At Jeruſalem , after James the Leſs, our Lord's Kinſman ; his 
Brother Simeon. At Rome, Ligus, Cletus, and Clemens, ſucceſſively ; 
all of them Apoſtolical Men: the Two former, Companions of Peter; 
the latter, of Paul. At Antioch, Evodius Firſt, and then Ignatius: 
Said by Nicephorus, to be that very Child, which our Lord once ſet in 
the midſt of the Diſciples. And who therefore in the Preface to all his 
Epiſtles, ſtiles himſelf, ©zp%&.. At Alexandria, after the Evangeliſt 
Mark, Arrianus. At Smyrna, Polycarp : the Evangeliſt John's Diſciple, 
and Succeſſor as Biſhop of all Ad. At Epheſus, Timothy; in Crete, Ti- 
tus; at Hieropolis, Papias; at Philippi, Epaphroditus ; at Byzantium, 
Stachys ; at Athens, Dionyſius : together with the reſt. All which, 
though the Names of a few only are tranſmitted to us, muſt be allowed 
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to have been well acquainted with the Apoſtles, their Books, and their 
Hand-Writing. And many of them, alſo lived to the latter end of 
Trajan's Time, near Fourſcore Years after our Lord's Aſcenſion. And 


ſome of them, longer: Ignatius, to the Year 110; Polycarp, to the- 


Lear 168. Whereby, as they were very fit, ſo had Time enough, to 
atteſt both the Original Scriptures, and innumerable Copies thence 
Tranſeèribed. . ä 

23. We are moreover, to conſider, That the Spirit of Prophecy, 
which ceaſed ſtom Malachi; was again revived in John the Baptiſt ; and 
continued in the Church, above 150 Years: not only till Juſtin Mar- 
tyr's, but till /renaus's time, as they both teſtifie, Now as the Offices 


of a Prophet, were divers among the Fews ; why not alſo in the Chri- 


ſtian Church? as to reveal the Will of God, in predicting of things to 
come: ſo likewiſe, to interpret the Sacred Scriptures, and to diſtin- 
guiſh them from all others. Not only, by their Verbal Teſtimonies, 
but as often, and as many ways as was neceſſary, with their Hand-wri- 
ting. And their doing of this, for which they were fo well qualify'd ; 
is Expreſly affirmed by Euſebius, Hiſt. E. 5. 8. where he faith, That the 
Divine Authority of the Scripture, was by the Ancient Presbyters, Teſtata 
& Conſignata. And Athanaſius, to the ſame effect; That agreeable to 
the Scriptures of the New-Teſtament, innumerable Boots were written from 
time to time, by Great and Wiſe Mes, filled with the Holy Ghoſt , 
eic wars ν Tearuy x; Rzpunar, to atteſt and illuſfrate the 
ſame. : 

24. Neither have the Books of the New-Teſtament, been avgmen. 
ted, or Leſlen'd in their Number; nor the Contents hereof, by any 
Evil Alteration, been corrupted, from the Days of the Apoſtles, and 
of Apoſtolical Men, unto this preſent Time. 

2.5. Not by means of the Catholicks, whether through Neglect, or 
Falſhood. The early care they took, about theſe Books, in dividing 
them into Chapters; not the ſame we now have, but much ſhorter ; 
and every Chapter into leſſer Segments; both number d at the begin- 
ning or end of every Book: could not poſſibly conſiſt, with any Neg- 


® 


le. And that this was done, is certain, from many Ancient Copies. 


As alſo from the Tables, which exhibit the Agreement between the 
Four Goſpels ; with the Additions, or Omiſſions, in any one. Com- 
pleated by Euſebius, Biſhop of Cæſarea. But begun by Ammonius the 


Philoſopher, one of Origen s Maſters, at Alexandria, about theYear 250. 


And were frequently extant, ſays Jerom, Pref. ad Evang. in the more 
Ancient Copies, Arabick, Ethiopick, Greek, and Latin. In the ma- 
king, and uſing whereof, they were obliged to take notice, with the 
Chapters and Segments, of every ſingle Word. And if of every 
Word, could they take any leſs, in numbering the entire Books? 

26. And with reſpect to their Probity, Tertullian, de Præſcript. Hæ- 
ret. appeals to the Hereticks themſelves : Quid contrarium nobis, in no- 
ſtris Codicibus? Quid de proprio intulimus, ut aliquid Doctrinæ Evan- 
gelicæ contrarium, & in Scripturis deprehenſum, Detrafione, vel Adje- 
dione, vel Tranſmutationæ, remediaremur? Nor could they have been 
Diſhoneſt, if they would. For Hereſies growing together with the 
Church; made Men, on all hands, ſtrictly watchful and jealous one 
of another, from the firſt. Epiphanius, in Anchor. Reports, That 
whereas in the moſt Correct Copies, it was written, Luke 19. 41. That 
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Jeſus wept : And that Irenzus had cited this Paſſage againſt the Here. 
ticks, who denied the Real Body of Chriſt : The Orthodox, not con- 
ſidering the force and end of it, and fearing the Hereticks might abuſe 
it, had blotted it out. And yet at this day, it is found, in all the Greet 
Copies, and in all the Oriental Verſions. Whereby it appears, that it 
was not in the power of the Catholicks themſelves, tho' in ſo minute 


an Inſtance, to make ſo Univerſal an Alteration in the Copics, ashould 


take effect. | 

2 7. Much leſs, was it in the power of the Hereticks, to do it. True 
it is, that ſundry Apocryphal Goſpels, Acts, and Epililes, were by 
them forged and pretended, as is aforeſaid : ſome of which were ex. 
tant, even in the time of Leo, the firſt Roman Biſhop of that Name, 
about the Year 440; as appearts in his 93d Epiſtle. Likewiſe, that 
they did not ſtick to alter the Authentick Books; either by adding, or 
expunging, as ſeemed belt to ſerve their turn; as is obſerved by Socra. 
tes, Hiſt. 7. by Euſebius, Hiſt. 5. by Dionyſius of Corinth, cited by Fu. 
ſebius, Hiſt 4. and more particularly, by Tertullian, in his Books be. 
fore cited againſt Marcion. Notwithſtanding which, they were never 


Sable, either to corrupt, or to forge ſo many Copies, or to give that 


Authority unto any, as thereby to tranſmit them to Poſterity. 

28, How was it poſſible for them to do this, when they could not 
agree among themſelves, upon the Alterations they undertook to make: 
Thoſe, for example, made by Aſclepiadotus, and Theodotus, vere very 
different; and thoſe by Hermophilus ditterd from both : And the firſt 
and laſt of Apollonius, contradicted one another; as Euſebius obſerves, 
ES. . | 

29. How, again, could they do it, when they had not a command 
of all the Books? For the Books of the New. Teſtantnt, wherein all 

Points of Faith are frequently repeated, were diſperſed all over the 
World, long before they were bound up together ; when they were by 
a few only, entirely poſſeſſed. And therefore when no Heretick could 
corrupt thoſe he had; but he was preſently diſcover'd, by their con- 
tradition unto thoſe he had not. 

30. Much leſs, had they a Command of all the Copies. For tho' 
Hereſies were numerous from the beginning: yet the Hereticks were 
of that diſſolute fort of Life, and their Opinions fo very phantaſtick 
and lend; that their Followers, for the firſt 300 Years, were infinitely 
inſerior in number, to the Catholicks : viz. till about the time of Ari- 
us, When Conſtantine had given Peace to the Church, and made it all 
one with the Empire. After which, tho” ſometimes , when favour'd 
by the Emperors, they were very numerous, and of much Authority : 
Yet the Authentick Copies, were then ſo univerſally known; that it 
was in vain for them to uſe any more Tricks. 

31. And the Honeſt and Diligent Care, the Church ever took of 
the Sacred Books ; is yet further evident, from the many Verſions made 
hereof, within the Four firſt Centuries. 

32. The Greek Goſpel of St. Matthew, is it ſelf a Tranſlation. Sup- 
poſed to be performed by James the Leſs, as is aforefaid. Next to 
this, was the Syrzac Verlign. According to the conſtant Tradition of 
the Maronite and Syriack Chriſtians, performed by certain Diſciples ol 
the Apoſtles, or other Apoſtolical Men. And therefore {ound, by 
thoſe who have made it their buſineſs to enquure, to be, and ever t0 

have 
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have been, of great Authority, among the Syrzans, Meſopotamians, C hal- 
dæans, Egyptians, Maronites, Neſtorians, Jacobites, Indians : and all 
other Oriental People, who ſpeak or underſtand the Syriac Tongue. 
And it was a principal Guide to thoſe, who made the other Oriental 
Verſions. And it is very probable, That from the early undertaking 
of this Verſion, the Second Epiſtle of Peter, the Second and Third of 
John, that of Jude, and the Apocalypſis, are all wanting in ſome of the 
moſt Ancient Copies hereof: The ſaid Books, not being then ſo uni- 
verſally known. Nor perhaps, as yet written. The laſt of them, not 
before the Year 95, or thereabout. And it appears, that the Second 
Epiſtle of Peter, was alſo written, but juſt before his Suffering, Ch. 1. 1 4. 
and therefore, not before the Year 66. And that of Jude, later; as be- 
ing writ in imitation of St. Peter's. 

33. The Latin Verſion, viz. the moſt Ancient, uſed at the firſt in 
the Latin Churches ; being the Language of the Imperial Seat, was 
likewiſe very early. Of which, that in the Claromontain Code, 1s well 
ſuppoſed to be a Copy. At the requeſt of Damaſus Biſhop of Rome, 
reviſed afterwards by Ferom: at leaſt, as far as the Four Goſpels. 
Not as if it was Ill done: but becauſe ſome Errata ſlipt into the Copies, 
and the Alteration made in the Latin Tongue, in 400 Years, might 
require it. For this purpoſe, going into Judea; he there meg with 
ſeveral Greek Copies, which he made uſe ot: and by himſelf are Stiled, 
Vetuſti Codices. And therefore, could not but be written by thoſe, 
who were Contemporaries, either with the Apoſtles themſelves, or 
their Immediate Succeſlors. | 

34. The Church likewiſe in Alexandria and Egypt, ſoon becoming 
famous, had the Scriptures Tranſlated into the Coptic Tongue from 
the beginning. In which, and not in the Greek or Arabick, they 
read them in their publick Liturgies. And ſo too, the Ethiopians 
their Neighbours, having embraced the Chriſtian Religion, about the 
Apoſtles times; had then, no doubt, the Ethiopict Verſion for their 
Uſe. In part, viz. the Goſpels, from the Syriac : wherewith this 
Verſion agrees ſometimes, when it differs from the V. Latin, the 
Arabick, and moſt of the Antient Greek Copies. And in part, viz. 
the Acts and Epiſtles, from the Latin and Greek: as may be gather'd, 
from the Ethiopict Poſtſcript to the Acts, and the Preface to the Epiſtle 
to the Romans. 

35. It appears likewiſe, That the New Teſtament, was very ſoon 
Tranſlated into Arabick ; in which St. Paul Preached the Goſpel very 
early. Wherefore, in the Arabick New Teſtament of Erpenius, the 
Als of the Apoſtles are poſtpon'd to the Epiſtles ; as in the Alexandrian 
and {ome other Ancient Greek Copies. We are therefore to look 
upon that of the Biſhop of Sevi, in the Year 717, to be only this 
reviſed. 

36. Neither were the Perſians, among whom the Chriſtian Religion 
was Publickly Tolerated, and the Churches under Eccleſiaſtick Go- 
verament, without the Scriptures in their own Tongue; as by ſeve- 
ral Writers of the Fourth Century, is affirmed. 

37. Beſides which, Ulphilas Biſhop of the Gotbs, and Inventor of 
the Gothic Lett., about the Year 300, Tranſlated the Scriptures, 
at leaſt, thoſe c the New Teſtament, into the Gothick Tongue; as 


Socrates, Sozomez, and Nicephorus report. And about the ſame time, 


it 
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it was put into Sciavonian, by Methodius. And toward the end of the 
Fourth Century , into Armenian, by Chryſoſtom ; and Dalmatian, by 
Jerom. And Augaſtine, Theodoret, and others Teſtily , that in the 
Firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, the Scriptures were carried, with 
the Faith, into moſt other Languages. And Manuſcript Copies of 
moſt of the Verſions aforeſaid , viz. the Syriack, Latin, Coptict, 
Arabick, Gothick, and perhaps of all the reſt, as well as of the Ze. 
brew and Greek, are extant at this day: Some of them ſuppoſed to be 
written Twelve or Thirteen Hundred Years firice. In which, bein 


compared all together, there is found, in every thing Material, an 


Univerſal Agreement. | | 

38. Again, if we examine the Writings of the Ancient Doctors, 
wherein they recite the Scriptures of the New Teſtament : a great 
Agreement may be obſerved every where, between their Quotations 
and our preſent Bibles, True it is, that the ſaid Doctors, being very 
converſant with the Scriptures; which they highly honourd, and 
built all upon, quoted them, memoriter, for the molt part, Whereby 
it came to paſs, that now and then, we have ſome minute difference 
in the Words, when the Senſe is retain d. But they commonly keep 
to the very Words of the Scriptures, as we now Read them ; and 
wo by moſt of them, are frequently recited. By Clemens Roma. 
nus, in his Epiſtle to the Church of Corinth: by Juſtin Martyr, in his 
Second Apology, his Dialogue with 7ryphor, and his Book of the 


Trinity: by Clem. Alexandrinus, in his P edagegia, and other Writings ; 


if one may gueſs, in more than 500 places: by Origen, in moſt of his 
Works: who, beſides the Quotations he makes, out of all the Books 
of the New Teſtament; in his Commentary on the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, recites it all from the beginning to the end. And by Athana- 
fius; who, with many other Texts through his Works, in his Synopfis 
S. S. gives us the Beginning of all the Books of the New Jeſtament, 
juſt as we now Read, without any Material Variation. Inſomuch, 
that as Flaminius Nobilias, hath reſtored the firſt Latin Verſion, out of 
the Doctors of the Latin Church: ſo I doubt not, but, if it were ne- 
ceſſary, one that has Leiſure, might draw up a compleat New Teſta- 
ment, out of thoſe of the Greek. 

39. The Proofs already given, of the Integrity of the New Teſta- 
ment; may ſatisfy any one, that reads them with a Temper fit to be 
informed. Yet to remove all manner of doubt, or pretenſions for it, 
further add, The Agreement of all the Manuſcript Greek Copies 
among themſelves : whereof there are many now extant of great An- 
tiquity. Thoſe which were procured by Cardinal Aiminy, for the 
Complutenſian Edition: thoſe which were made uſe of by Eraſmus, for 


that of Baſil: by Stephanus, for that at Paris, 15 more; partly in the 


King's Library, and partly from Italy and other Parts: By Beza, beſides 
thoſe of the King's Library , ſome other. Ancient Copies; among 
which, that once belonging to the Monaſtery of Irenæus at Lyons, 
given by Beza to the Univerſity of Cambridge ; written in Greek and 
Latin, both in Greek Capitals; and with this the Claromontane Code, in 
Greek and Latin, as the former, and written with the ſame Character: 
by Curcelleius, ſome others; two of them once belonging to 7hyanus 
and Cardinal Mazarine: by Biſhop Walton, the Roman, Alexandrian, 
and ſundry others, for the Polyglot Bible. To which, the Oxford Editi- 


ON 
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on, hath added thoſe of the Twelve Bodl:ian, not before Collated : 
the Sixteen Velleſian; thoſe in Lincoln, Magdalen, and New Colleges in 
Oxford ; in Emanuel and Caius Colleges in Cambridg; that ot the 
Monaſtry of St. Germans in France; Two of A. Biſhop Uſhers ; thoſe of 
Junius, Petavius, and ſome others; in all, about a Hundred Copies : 


which by the Perſons aforeſaid, and others, have been diligently 


compared together. There is alſo in the Norfolczan Library, now in 
the poſſeſſion of the Royal Society, an Evangeliſtary ; viz. the Four 
Goſpels, divided into Sections, for the ſeveral Months of the Year, of 
great Antiquity. As appears, by the Character, which is the great 
Capital: by the Orthography, by which o, is frequently put tor a 

1 for i, «for /, e for n, and the like: by the Accents, of as many 
more ſorts, as are now in uſe; then invented, when the Varieties of 
the Greek Pronunciation, were much better known, than they are 
now: and the Words are ſo contiguous, as to be undiſtinguiſhed by 
the Writing, one from another. Here is alſo in the ſame Library, the 
Four Goſpels in one Volume, with Eaſebius's Canon. In which, though 
the Letters are of the ſmaller kind ; yet ſome of them, are of a very 
different make, from the preſent; ſo & is written 42, » written , and 
is never ſubſcribed, but put after the Vowel, as ee for 0:4, Ari for 
amd ; and many words are much abbreviated ; upon which accounts, 
it ſeemeth alſo to be of ſome Antiquity. In which, and all the afore- 
mentioned Copies, there appears, as to every thing Material, a very 
great Accord. 

40. It is acknowledged, and needeth not to be diſſembled; that the 
various Lections are very numerous. Stephanus hath obſerved above 
2000, in Collating only 15 or 16 Copies. And thoſe of the reſt, 
being added, may peradventure double this Number. But as in con- 
ſidering the Cauſes of the {aid Variations, we ſhall no longer marvel 
that there are ſo many : ſo any one that will take but a little pains, 
in examining the Nature of them , may be fully Satisfied, that the 
Scriptures are hereby, neither Mutilated, nor Depraved. 

41. And Firſt, In regard that no other Books, have been ſo often 
Tranſcribed, as theſe of the New Teſtament : it could not be, but 
that either through Neglect, or Ignorance , many Errata's muſt have 
ſlipt into the Copies. So Rom. 10.9, to Kvy2 zo log, as we read in 
our printed Teſtaments ; the Alexandrian Code adds, Xe 7/551, But whe- 
ther it was added by miſtake, in the one, or omitted, in the other ; it 
hath no Influence on the Senſe of the Text. In Rom. 12. 3, the firſt 
MS. Copy of New. College, reads, marr mT mgwom d 5yiv, Whereas 
in our printed Teſtaments, the two firſt Syllables of the Participle 
man, being omitted, we read, mw 7 n cy . Yet both, to the 
fame Senſe ; becauſe they were only Believers, to whom St. Paul wrote. 
In 2 Tim. 2. 3, for ov & 4g497%Mmow, as in our printed Teſtamentss ; 
the Alexandrian Code, contracting ov &y into ovy, reads ovrxgrgrz. nm. 
Which, had it been any ſort of Correction, and not a Miſtake in the 
Scribe, it ſhould have been written, ovſ[x29g7a.nm, not with ay, but a), 
as it alſo is, in Ch.1.8. In the 2 Theſſ. 2.13, for dh u, the Vele- 
fan Copies read, #445: and ſo in v. 14, in thoſe of Curcelleius. Both 
Errata of the Scribe; as making what the Apoſtle affirms, to be no 
Senſe. And of the like Errata, there are many more; {ome in the 
printed Teſtaments, but moſt of them in the Manuſcripts. 

| Eeee 42, But 
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either by Addition, or Omiſſion, but moſt of all, by Correction, have 
been purpoſely made. Of Paſſages added, we meet with many, which 
are evidently borrowed of ſome other Text of Scripture. So to the 


ä 


42. But the far greater number of Various Lections, is of (ch, * 
| ? 


end of the Parable, Matt. 13. 23. The firſt of the Bodleian Copies 
adds, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear: Borrowed from Mark 4 
where the ſame Parable, concludes with this Admonition. To thoſe 
Words, Mark t5.3, And the Chief Prieſts accuſed him of many things , 
The Second Bodleian, and the Firſt of Stephanus, add, But he anſwered 
not hing: according to Luke 23.9, 10. And ſo our Engliſh Bibles alſo 
read ; departing from the Printed Greek, And the Reading is war. 
ranted, from the following Verſe. And the like borrow'd Addi. 
tions we have in the other Evangeliſts ; as alſo in the Acts and Epi. 
ſtles. | FM 
43. Beſides the Additions, which are borrow'd Text: there are al. 
ſo found, not a few Paraphraſes. So, to thoſe words, Mark 4. g, He 
that hath Ears to hear, let him hear : The rrp ry Copy of Bezg 


adds, And he that hath Underſtanding, let him underſtand. To thoſe, 


Acts 5. 39, If this Work be of God, ye cannot overthrow it: The firſt Bod. 
leian adds, Neither ye, nor your Rulers : the Cantabrigian, Neither Ye, 
nor Kings, nor Tyrants. | 
44. Of the foreſaid Additions, the Borrowed Texts, are the moſt 
frequent in the Goſpels. The Scribes, perhaps, ſuppoſing thoſe PaC. 
ſages, which they found in one Goſpel, and not in another; to have 
been Omiſſions made, by ſome other precedent Scribes: And it is 
very likely, they were at firſt diſtinguiſhed from the known Text, by 
Aſteriſms, or ſome other way. The Paraphraſes are oſtener found in 
the Aﬀs : perhaps, in imitation of the Chaldee Paraphraſts : And as 
we meet with them now and then, in the Oriental Verſions : and ſome- 
times, in the Septuagint. And 'tis probable, that at firſt, they were 
read only in the Margin. In moſt of the Epiſtles, the Various LeQi- 
ons of this, or any othet ſort, are but few. 

45. The Omiſſions, in compariſon, are no where, many. One or 
two Copies, omit the 3oth verſe of Matt. 5. Yet without detracting 
any thing from the Precept therein contain'd ; which is fully expreſſed 
by the foregoing Similitude. So in the firſt Uſſerian Copy, thoſe 
words, John 1. 20, And denied not, but confeſſed ; are leſt out. Yet 
are not loſt ; but fully expreſſed, in the foregoing part of the Verſe. 
And moſt of the other Omiſſions, are of the like nature. And the 
ſame words are ſeldom found omitted, in more chan one or two Copies; 
for a hundred, wherein they are read. 
2356. The Doxology, For thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and the Cb. 
'ry, for ever, Amen; as in Matthew, ſubjoined to the Lord's-Prayer : 


Is omitted in many Ancient Greek Manuſcripts. And in the Hebrew 


Goſpel. And is therefore ſuppoſed, to have been originally, the Re- 
ſponſe of the People, where the Prayer was recited in the Liturgy. 
Ihe more likely, becauſe omitted by Luke. But afterwards, being 
put, perhaps, into the Margin of the Goſpel it ſelf, by ſome Scribe; 


it was taken in at length, by others, into the Text. Yet is it read in the 


Syriac, and Ethiopick Verſions ; as alſo in the Arabick Copy of Erpent- 
5; and in molt of the Greek Copies. Some of which may have a more 
Ancient Pedigree, than ſome others, writ before them. 
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47. As for the Hiſtory of che Adulterous Woman, in John 8. Euſe- 


Lins affirms, Hiſt. E. 3. That it was added (and probably in another 
Character) by the Ancient Papias. Who being one of St. Jobs's Diſcn 
ples, could not be deceived in point of Faq. And therefore, though 
omitted in ſome Copies, yet is read in many more; both ot theſe now 
extant, and of thoſe collated by Jerom. As it alſo is, in the V. Eatin, 
and in all the Oriental Verſions. 11 is nid 1 5111 In 

48. Of the Corrections, ſome few ſeem to have been made, in con- 
formity to the Latin : in which Language, tis reckon d, Mark wrote 
his Goſpel. So Chap. 10. 50. for 2»25z5, the Cantabrigian Copy, reads, 
ag,. | 2 +; f 

49. But the greater number, I take to have been occaſioned by 
the Writings of the Ancient Doctors. Who in reciting the Scriptures 
memoriter; did it, ſometimes, with a little variation of the Words, tho 
not of the Senſe, as is aforeſaid. Unto which, ſome Scribes, ſeemto 
have regard, rather than to their Copies. So the Alexandrian Copy, 
Stepbanuss Second, and the Roman, in the Firſt Verſe of St. Jude, 
read not 1y4eopÞzc, as in our Printed Teſtaments ; but nyzmw3ac, ac- 
cording to Athanafius in his Synopfis. So all the Copies of Stephanzs, 
and the Alexandrian, in 1 Tim. 6. 5. read not rzex3erer2), as in dur 
Teſtaments ; but e, according to Clemens Alexandrinns , 
Stromat. 1. So in Rom. 2. 17. the Veleſian, and Second of Stephanus, 
read not i, as in our Teſtaments; but 4, after Origen, in Locum: 
with ſundry more of the like kind. 8 

50. But thoſe Corrections, which I take leave to call, Endemzal , 
make the greateſt bulk of various Readings; being far more nume- 


rous, than all the other kinds put together. Very frequently made, 


by ſubſtituting of Synonymous Words: as a325% for, xc: onuezry, for 
oU3TNugY . Ard xa for Sckie : MSN. for Hg In ntnc. And ſo of 
Verbs; as ©429m7tra4 for d.: a for armies E 


pg. ET, for wm gue wrrty* with many more. And ſometimes , 


of Adverbs; as ma»; for mma And of Prepoſitions; as 2m , 
for c» uggen. And they are frequently made, by varying the Form: as res 


DEgQnTas T Yap yorras Deg DUWY, for rc. mepprrat rig Des Sub N 
ouriidvey g mw Os, for Ma owidvoi Oe b IN Nel Ne, for x, ND 


d the Preſent Tenſe, for 3324 the Second Future: ackCer- 


/ rhe Infinitive Preſent, for rw2co2kaw the firſt Aoriſt; and a great 


many more of the like. 


51. Now it ſeems to me, very evident, That in theſe and the like 
Variations, the ſeveral Scribes, or other Learned Men, who had the 
collating of their Copies ; had regard to the Words, and Forms of 
Speech, molt in uſe in their own Time and Countrey : There being 
no Language, but which receiveth Alterations, in the way of Speak- 
ing and Writing. Who knows not, how different the Greet, which 
is now ſpoken ; is. from what we have preſerved, in the Writings of 
the Ancients ? And the Alteration may be obſerved , in ſome degree, 
in the intervening Ages. Whereby it hath come to paſs, That ma- 
ny Words and Phraſes, becoming obſolete ; have been exchanged 
by the Collators of rhe Copies , for others more in uſe, in the Age 
and Country wherein they lived. And this, not only innocently , 


but commendably : as well as our Exgliſb Tranſlators, have exchan- 


sed a great many Words, aid Forms of Speech, in Tindals 
Tranſlation; 
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Tranſlation; and many more, in that of Wickliff; for other 
now: more familiar. Had the Apoſtles themſelves , been Conten! 
poraries here, with Wickliff; they would have ſpoke , as 11:41; 
did. Whoſe own Words, nevertheleſs, we ſhould have been ob 
ged to vary, from the Variation of our Language: , 

52. It is then apparent, as well from this preſent Induction 
of the ſeveral kinds of various Readings; as from all the forego. 
ing Evidence: That no part of the Hiſtory, written by the EVag 
geliſts ; no Revelation, Precept, or Inſtitution, ever contained in tlie 
New-Teſtament, is now depraved, or loſt. And conſequently , that 
the Copies we now enjoy, are the ſame with thoſe atteſted þ 
the Succeſſors of Chriſt's Apoſtles: which is that T undertook to 
prove. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the TRUTHand EXCELLENCY, 
the New Teſtament. And Firſt, As they Appear 
from the WRITERS bereof 


1. T H E Integrity of the New Teſtament, being proved; is ſuf. 

cient to evidence the Truth and Excellency hereof. But to 
obviate all Pretences to the contrary; I will next demonſtrate the ſame, 
in the following manner. 

2. If they who have written the ſeveral Parts of this Book, were 
neither Themſelves Deceived : Nor had a mind to deceive others: 
then they have recorded nothing but Truth. And conſequent- 
ly, thoſe things which all Men muſt acknowledge to be very 
Excellent. 5 

3. And Firſt, Let us only ſuppoſe them, to have made uſe of their 
Senſes, and an ordinary Underſtanding ; and it was impoſſible for them 
to have been deceived in what they report. The Genealogies were 
not of their own making; but ſuch as they tranſcribed from the Pub- 
lick Records, before the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, or any other of the 
Cities, wherein they were kept. And when Zacharias, Simeon, and 
other Eminent Perſons, being either prophetically aſcertain d of the 
Meſſiah, his being come, or in expectation of his coming: would be 
ſure, both themſelves to inſpe& them, and to ſecure them for the ſa- 
tisfaction of all others. Of what relates to the Conception and Birth 
of John the Baptiſt, and other Particulars precedent to his Miniſtry, 
they had alſo an account from the ſame Zacharias, and from Elizabeth, 


Of his Miniſtry and Sufferings, from theſe, and from his Diſciples; 


of which number, were ſome of the Apoſtles themſelves. And what 
paſſed in Herod's Court, concerning him, they might have from Ma- 
naen; brought up with Hered, and afterwards eminent in the Church, 


Ads x3. 1. Of the Conception, ang Birth of our Saviour, and other 


they had an account as well 


Particulars precedent to his Bapti 
| | ſrom 
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ſrom Simeon, and Auna, and the Parents of John, as from Joſeph and 
Mary. As alſo from the Wiſe Men out of the Eaſt; and from the Shep- 
nerds. Who being ſeveral of them, all ſeeing the ſame Viſion, hear- 
ing the ſame Muſical Voice, with words too great for Shepherds to in- 
vent, or fancy, and receiving that Advertiſement which they found 
to be true : could not poſſibly be miſtaken in their Report. Of his 
Baptiſm, and what then follow'd, they had an account from John, 


his Diſciples, and many of the People then preſent. - Of his Faſting _ 


and Temptation, from the ſame Fohn : who, tis likely, retir'd with 
him into the Wilderneſs, where he had been himſelf before, and bore 
him company till his return. Of his Publick Miniſtry, Themſelves, 
with the other Apoſtles, were Eye and Ear Witneſſes," for the ſpace of 
Three Years, from firſt to laſt, Fohn 15. 27. The early call of ſeven 
of them, is ſet down, Matt. 4. 18, 21, Mark2.14, and Fohn 1. 43,45. 
And Three of them, viz. Fames the Leſs, with Simon and Fude, were 
his Kinſmen; and therefore with him from the firſt, tho' their Call is 
not mention'd. Whereever he was, the Twelve, or moſt of them, 
were always with him : all-over Galilee, on the Coaſt of Fudea, going 
up to Jeruſalem : by Sea and Land, in the Fields and the Wilderneſs, 
the Villages and Cities, the ' Synagogues and Temple: when he 
wroughg his Miracles, deliver'd his Doctrine, ſpake his Prophecies. 
Inthe doing of all which, it is frequently mention'd, That his Diſci- 
ples, as well as the Multitude, were with him, or, came unto him, That 
we might be well aſſurd, They reported nothing but what they heard 
with their own Ears, and ſaw with their own Eyes. Beſides theſe, 
there were ſeventy more, whom he ſent out by Two, and Two, before 
him, into every City, and Place, where he himſelf intended to come, 
Luke 10. 1. Who were ſo many more Witneſſes, of all that he therein 
ſpake and did. And being all of one mind, they muſt needs be ſup- 
poſed, frequently to diſcourſe rogether , of whatever they had heard 
or ſeen. Of ſome few Particulars, he had, for certain Reaſons , 
only a ſelect number of them to be Witneſſes. Of the Prophecy, 
Matt. 24, the Four Chief Diſciples, Pèter and Andrew; James and 
John, Mark 13.%. Of his Transfiguration , Three of the ſame. As 
alſo of his Agony. In which they heard the beginning of his Prayer, 
mention'd by three of the Evangeliſts; tho with ſorrow they fell 
aſleep before he concluded and came to them, Luke 22. 45. Nor did 
he any Miracle ſo = ; but he took care, the ſame Three Diſci- 


ples ſhould be with him; as in Mark 1. 29, 30. and 5. 37, 40. Of 


his Tryal, Sentence, and Sufferings thereupon, Peter and 7obn. The 
later of theſe Two Witneſſes, being known to the High Prieſt, went 
in with Feſas into the Palace. Nor did he ever leave him after: for 
we find him at the Croſs, till he gave up the Ghoſt. And by the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of our Saviour, it was contriv'd, that Peter ſhould be the other. 
Having, by ſoretelling him of his Denial, given him occaſion, ſo far 
to make good his Confidence, as to follow him into the High Prieſt's 


Palace, to ſee the end, Matt. 26. 58. Which, we may be ſure, having 


lo bitterly repented of his Fall, he alſo did. With theſe, many others, 
particularly Nicodemus and Foſeph of Arimathea, who were both Rulers 
of the eus, and Diſciples of Chriſt, Matth. 27. 57, Luke 23. 51, Job. z. 
and 12, 42, were very competent Witneſſes of what was ſaid and done, 


Ffff Witneſſes 


before, at, and after the Tryal. The ſame Peter and John, were alſo 


. 
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Witneſſes of his Reſurrection: and with theſe, the reſt of the 
To whom (and above 500 Brethren beſide) he ſhewed himſel 
many Infallible Prooſs, eating, and diſcourſing with the 
Kingdom of God, for the ipace of 40 Days, Luke 24, John 20.21 

Ads 1. 3, and 1 Cor. 15. 6. And then aſcended up into Heaven, in the 
preſenec of them all. 3 

4. And the remarkableneſs of all the Particulars aforeſaid, was fc 
as could not but engage the Witneſſes, to be very intent and diligent in 
obſerving them : ſo as, with Mary, to keep them all in their Heart. 
And that they ſo did, is alſo evident, from the Particularity wherewith 
they mention every Thing, Luke, together with the Year, wherein 
John began his Miniſtry , viz. the 15th of Tiberius Cæſar, as an exact 
piece ot Chronology, Secundum Latitudinem, ſets down all the chief 
Governors and Governments, Eccleſiaſtic and Civil, at that time 
throughout Paleſtine, Chap. 3. 1. It Places are mention d, tis in con. 
junction with their ſpecial Name, or Names, as John 19. 13. Or with 
their Neighbourhood, as Luke 24. 13. It Perſons, in conjunction 
with ſome of their Kindred, as John 18. 26. Mark 15.21. Or with 
their Country, as Mark 7. 26, Or their Quality, as As 10. x, . Or 
with ſome other Circumſtance, which ſheu ed à particular Remark 
So in Judea, where a Crowd of People would have been verFtrouble. 
ſome in the Heat of the Day ; we are told, That they brought their fick 
to Jeſus, to be healed, when the Sun was ſet, Matt. 8. 16. Mark 1. 2, 
Luke 4. 40. Marktells us, Chap. 2. 4, That the Paralytick was let 7 
in a Bed, through the uncover d Roof of the Houſe. A remarkable Cir. 
cumſtance, neither to be invented, nor forgot. The Woman, Luke$, 
43. is not ſaid, to Touch our Saviour's Garment ; but preciſely, the Boy. 
der of it. It was the man's Right Hand, that was withered, Luke 6,6, 
The Nobleman's Child was healed in the Seventh Hour, John 4. 52. The 
Ten Lepers which met our Saviour, lifting up their Voices, ſtood afar off; 
But one of them, the Samaritan, ſeeing himſelf healed, fell down at his feet, 
Lake 17. 12. The Approach was alike fit for the Clean; as the diſtance 
for the Unclean. Luke, with Zacheus's Character, giyes us the ve 
Species of the Tree into which he climb'd. As our Saviour once beheld 
Jeruſalem , Luke tells us, 19. 41, 42, That he wept over it, ſaying, If 
thou hadſt known, even thou, at leaſt, in this thy day, the things that le- 
long unto thy Peace — But now they are hid from thine Eyes. An Excel- 
lent Apoſiopeſis, expreſſing the greatneſs of his Paſſion ; and therefore, 
with his ſenſe, his very words. Plate is {aid to act, concerning our 
Saviour, Whether the man were a Galilzan, Luke 23. 6. And very natu- 
rally. For when the Evangeliſt ſpeaks of him in his own words, he 
calls him, The Lord. But The man, was Pate's Stile. By which, and in- 
finite other hke Inſtances, it is moſt apparent, That the Sacred Writers, 
did not Take and Report Things at random ; but every where, with 
that. Circumſpection, as to be very well aſſurd of what they 
wrote. 

5. And that they were as well Diſcreet in reporting, as Attentive 
in obſerving every thing: appears alſo, in that there is no part of 
their Teſtimony, but what is very properly expreſt. Some few pal- 
ſages, may be ſeem to be otherwiſe. Our Saviour is ſaid by Matthew, 
5.13, to ask, If the Salt hath loſt its ſavour, wherewithal ſhall it be 
ſalted? As if it were poſſible for Salt to loſe its Savour. Yes ; for it 15 
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to be underſtood, as ſpoken of the Minera Salis; either a kind of Bole, 
or of Rock-Salt, Out of which the True Salt being extracted; tlie 
reſt was an Inſipid Caput Mortuum : and fo, as is added in the ſame 
Verſe, of no uſe. 10 | | 
6. The Phariſes are told, Matth. 9. 17, That New'wine, muſt bs put 
into new Bottles. By which, though the Art of making Glaſs, was 
then known; yet we are not to underſtand Glaſs Bottles, which Age 
ſpoileth not; but ſuch as were made of Leather; uſed both then, and 
now, among all the Eaſtern Nations. | 


7. He, faith our Saviour, Mark 3. 29, that ſhall blaſpheme againſt : 


the Holy Ghoſt, hath never forgiveneſs. And yet, as we read, it is im- 


mediately added, That he is only in danger. But we wrong the Evan- 
geliſt; who faith , conſiſtently with himſelf, M tows ihr, but is 


ound over to Eternal Damnation. 
8. The ſame Evangeliſt, ſpeaking of Herod, the Tetrarch, 6. 14, 
gives him the Title of King. For fo he was Styled at Court, and the 


Court imitated by the People. Luke tells us, 3.2, That the Word of 


God came unto John, when Annas and Caiaphas were High-Priefts. For 
the Jews were then indulged « boy Empire, to have a Prince of. their 
own, though Subordinate to the Roman Governour. Amnas therefore, 
was both a High-Prieſt, and the "Apgar 52 Anas. But Caiphas, was 
their Pontifex-Maximus : the former anſwering to Moſes, to Aaron 
the latter. . 
9. The ſame Evangeliſt tells us, 6. x, of the Diſciples going through 
the Corn Fields, upon the ſecond Sabbath after the Firſt. So we Tran- 
flate ; but not well, as the Primate Uſher obſerves. For Luke faith, 
ey on(662T dh ,, on the ſecond firſt Sababth. That is, not on 
the firſt Sabbath of the Old Year, but of the New ; Inſtituted, upon 
the Marching of the ſraelites out of Egypt. 


10. John tells us, That Feſus departed from Sychar, a City of Sama- 


ria, into Galilee, 4.43. For which, v. 44, he gives this reaſon, Be- 
cauſe a Prophet hath no honour in his own Country. Yet our Saviour, 


was a Galilæan. But Fohn's words are; és Tj A ware, In his ow 


native Place: by which he means, the City Nazareth. Unto which, 
though within Galilee, yet the Countrey of Galilee is oppoſed ; as the 
N. of Judea, is to Feruſalem , Chap. 2. 23. and 3. 22 compared. 
Wherefore alſo the Syriack, and Arabick, read not, in his own Countrey ; 
but, in his own City. | | 

11. This Evangeliſt, is made by our Tranſlators, to report the 
ſaying of Chriſt to Mary Magdalen, in theſe words, Touch me not; 
for I am not yet aſcended unto my Father, Chap. 20. 17. But with what 
Senſe? He faith no ſuch thing. For &, ſignifies, not only to Touch, 
but to Hold or Claſp about. And therefore, She is ſaid by Matthew , 
28. 9. who ſpeaks of the ſame Act, not, to Touch his Feet, but to Hold 
bim by the Feet. Nor is «vaSt6nxe, here to be conſtru'd in the Preter 
Tenſe. For that the Hebrew Tenſe Abar, as is obſerved by Brough. 
ton, and by Euſebius and other Greets, is uſed alſo, for ſome In- 
definite Time not Paſt. Which Hebraiſm of our Lord, Fobn ex- 
preſſes in Greek. As if he had ſaid, Hold me not ſo faſt, for I do not 
yet Aſcead, | 


% 
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12. Paul is made in ourBibles to require of the Corinthians, 1 Eh. 6. 
That if they had Fudgments of things pertaining to this Life; x 17 50 „ 
ſet them to Judge, who were leaſt eſteemed in the Church, A qr, A 
Command, if the Queſtion he puts in the following verſe, be * 
conſidered: I it ſo, that there is not a Wiſe Man among You, to judee 
between his Brethren ? It is therefore evident, That Paul doth not Fg 

a Command, but asks a Queſtion, in the 4th verſe, as well 


as in 
th: Dd ye ſet them to judge, who are leaſt eſteemed in the Church: * 


ſo, both the Queſtions, are very properly put. The ſame Apoſile 
' ſpeaking of the Womans being Covered in the Church, 1 Cor. 11. bs 
faith, that kecauſe of the Angels, ſhe ought to have power over her Head 
That is, though her Husband had power over her Perſon, and much 
more, her Dreſs, upon all other occaſions; yet here, his Authority 
was to be void. $206 
13. In praying for the 7, heſſalonians, 1 Ep. 5. 23, he is made very 
uncouthly to expreſs himſelf; That their whole Spirit, and Soul, and 
Body, might 'be preſerved blameleſs, &c. Whereas he faith it not ; but 
properly and Philoſophically , e ddr, T) mvivug, 4 1 Juy), 9 75 


a 


pace, your whole Selves, Spirit, Soul, and Body. 
14. And it had been as ſtrange an Expreſſion of this Apoſlle, in 
ſaying, Heb. 7. 3, That Melchizedeck was without Father or Mather , 
more than can be faid of Chriſt himſelf: had he not told us his mean- 
ing, by the following Word, not well rendered, without Deſcent. 
For, to be without Deſcent, is to be, without Original. He is not 
ſaid to be c , but dYoizawrGo., without any Regiſterd Gene- 
ology. By which one word, the whole verſe appears to be a Para- 
ble. Nor is there an Inſtance to be met with, throughout the New. | 
Teſtament; wherein the Sacred Writers uſe other words, than ſuch as 
are proper toexpreſs, what they intend, If then, they knew, as Wit- 
2 how to Speak, it is alſo evident, that they knew, as ſuch, 
how to obſerve, whatever they ſpeak of. | : 
15. Now of thoſe Four, who have writ the Life of Alexander: C. M. 
Pos, Arrian, Curtius, and Plutarch; not one of them was born, till 
ſome Hundreds of Vears aſter his Death. And therefore, for any 
thing appearing to the contrary, they received their Account of him, 
through a great many Hands, which we know nothing of. And yet 
his Story is generally believed. Whereas the Life of Chriſt, was writ 
by Foùr Men, who being his Diſciples, and the Companions of many 
others, that were ſo likewiſe : have recorded no flying Reports, nor 
their own, or other Mens Conjectures; but only thoſe things, which 
with all Diſtin& and Due Obſervation, they ſaw and heard themſelves, 
or received immediately from thoſe that did. In which reſpects alone, 
the Goſpels are a better atteſted Record of Chriſt, than that of any other 
perſon in the World. 
16. Neither do they give us any Relation of Things, but ſuch as 1s 
very credible in its own nature. Matthew tells us, Chap. 2, That 
Wiſe men came from the Eaſt, ſaying, Where is he, that is born King of the 
Jews? And why not, when Suetonius, in the Life of Veſpaſſan. Chap. 4, 


| been 
is ſo expreſs, as to ſay, Percrebruerat' Oriente toto, Vetus & Conſtans Sevi. 
Opinio, eſſe in Fatis, ut eo tempore, Judæd profecti, rerum potirentUr. cuiſſe, 
Matthew lays too, That being come, they report, That they had ſeen #1 21 
Star, Chap. 2. 2. And who more likely to obſerve a New Star, than our 8 


they 
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'hey who lived in that part of the World, where Aſtrology was moſt - 
ſtudy'd, and in greateſt Requeſt. 5 | | | 

17. The Paralytick, Matt. 8. 6. is faid, to be grievouſly tormented. For 
tho' a Palley may be indolent : yer it falls out ſometimes, eſpecially if 
depending on a Hot Cauſe, to be joined with ſtrong Pains. A Grain 
of Muſtard, is ſaid, Matth.13. 32, to be the leaſt of all Seeds, Which is 
True, in our Saviour's Senſe ; though the Seeds of many other Plants 
are far leſs. For that which is here {aid to grow of this Seed; is not 
called Hos, the general Name for All Plants; but Azyerrsy, viz. of 
that ſort, ſor which we do Az3avev, that is, beſtow the Husbandry of 
Digging. | : | 

18. The Phariſees are ſaid, Mark 3.6, To take counſel with the He- 
rodians, how to deſtroy Feſus. For notwithſtanding that the Herodians 
were Sadduces ; a Seto contrary to the Phariſees : yet no two ſorts 
of Men beſides, were ſo likely to join in this Conſpiracy. The for- 
mer, as jealous for their Spiritual, the latter, their Temporal Court 
and Juriſdiction : concluding, that the Kingdom of Chriſt taking 
place, both of them muſt certainly fall. Our Saviour repreſenting 
to his Diſciples, Mark 10. 23, How hardly, at that time, they who 
were Rich, ſhould enter into the Kingdom of Heaven : the Evangeliſt 
ſays, v. 4, That they were aſtoniſhed at his words. As well they 
might, when themſelves, though very Poor; yet then looked for no 
other, but a Worldly Kingdom of Wealth and Grandeur. Our Lord 
is ſaid, Mark x1.13, upon ſeeing a Fig-tree with Leaves, to have 
look'd to find ſomething on it, that was Edible. Becauſe the Fig-tree - 
puts forth the Fruit, before the Leaves. And Mark doth not fay, 
1 proc xc perv, but + dope Tl, ſomething towards Fruit, though, as 
is added in the end of the verſe, The time of Figs, that is, of ripe Figs, 
was not come. 

19. When Paul, after his Converſion, was come to Jeruſalem, he is 
ſaid, according to our Bibles, Ad. 9. 29, To diſpute againſt the Greci- 
ans ; and that they went about to ſlay him. But what had Paul to do 
with the Greeks, and not the Fews, at Feruſalem? And why ſhould the 
Greeks there, and not the Fews, go about to ſlay him? Therefore 
Luke doth not ſay they were Greets, as we falſly read, but Helle- 

 ziſts ; not &, but alu: that is, thoſe Jews, who ſpake 
Greek, and made uſe of the Greek Bible. Luke faith, Ad. 17.18, 
That at Athens, certain Epicureans, and Stoicks, encountred Paul, And 
where was Paul, more likely to be encountred by thoſe Philoſophers, 
than in that City ? | 

20. Paul, having ſpoken over-boldly to the High-Prieſt, A. 23. 3, 
excuſes himſelf v. 5, by affirming, that he was ignorant of his being 
the High-Prieſt. And why not? when at that time, the High-Prieſt- 
hood being ſold to him, that gave moſt, there was almoſt every Year, 
a new one. As he was reaſoning before Felix, of Righteouſneſs , 
Temperance, and Judgment to come, Act. 24.25 ; Luke ſays, that 
Felix trembled. As one might well do, who is faid by Tacitus, to have 
been guilty of all Unrighteouſneſs, and Intemperance : Per omnem 
+ ac Lilidinem, jus Regium, ſervili Ingenio, in Fudæd exer- 
cuꝛſſe. : | 

21, Nor is the Account they give ns, of the Miraculous Works of 
our Saviour, leſs Credible. For albeit they tell us of many, which 
6888 are 
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are all very wonderful : yet no where, do they undertake, to 88 — 
an account, of the Cauſes, of any of them: but, as true and pro ing 
Witneſles, deliver bare matter of Fact. In obſerving of which og tho 
ſuppoſe them, but to have made uſe of their Senſes, and that ' ag the 
mon Underſtanding of Things, which all Men poſleſs, u ho are che 
in their Wits: it was Impoſſible for them, to have been Deceived. den 
. as ſhall be made more ſully to appear, in the follow ing Chapter. rus 

| ; 22. I next ſay, and ſhall prove, that as they could not be deceiyeg Noi 
EA ef. in what they have Written; ſo neither, could they have a ming te ſo r 

| : Deceive. For Firſt, if we conſider when they Wrote; they muſt needs Div 
a | ſee it Impoſſible to be done. Matthew wrote his Goſpel, about the a St 
Sth year after our Saviour's Aſcenſion ; Mark, about the 1cth; Luk. hav 

the 15th, John, the 32d. Theoph. Pref. in Matth. And Peter and pa, gle 

_— . moſt of their Epiſtles, much ſooner. When Friends, and Enemies in, 
= of all ſorts, our Lord's Spectators, and Auditors, were yet living wit! 

_— and would all have accuſed them of. Falſhood, had they been guilty To) 
T4 ol it. Thi 

| 23. Or could they have hoped, to publiſh a Fable, undiſcovered: whe 
yet they knew the Conſequence. That by the tenor of their own Min 
ſtory, they ſhould be obliged, in foregoing the Bencfits , and ſuffer. had 

ing the Miſeries of this preſent Life, and Death it ſelf; to ſtand again ſpee 

| all oppoſition, unto what they had writ : which they alſo did. And ther 
can any Man think, they were ſo toolithly Hardy, as to do all this ſor Tur 

2 Lye ? And aLye they were not ſure of concealing ? That any thing out 

could have carry'd them through all, leſs than Truth? And the af. for t 

rance they had of this Truth? equz 

24. We can never imagine, That they intended to Write, Loſe, and | 2 

Suffer all; only to acquire a vain and empty ſort of Dominion over or e 

| Fools. And of whom, they could only hope, that they would be. Luk! 

| lieve a Romance. Nor, it any one could be ſuppoſed, to have intend. denc 
ed thus much, thaiſo many fhould have concenter d in the ſame mind. Mat: 

| Nor, that ſo diſhoneſt a mind, could any way conſiſt, with their In- Mat! 
nocent and Vertuous Lite, ſo Beneſicent unto all, and by their great Chap 
eſt Enemies acknowledged to be ſuch; Who indeed objected againſt terta 

them, their being Illiterate, but never any Crime. Sorr 

| 25. And their Writings have all the Marks of Truth and Hondſy, e But 
| that can belong unto any. How many large Volumes have been writ, Nor 
upon our Saviour's Life, and upon the Lives of hisApoſtles 2 But the da- Invic 

cred Writers themſelves, are very compendious : Not dilating, or am- that 

plifying, upon any thing they report; as if they expected therefore nour 

to be believed. The account of that ſtupendious Miracle, of feeding Bad ] 

5000 with 5 Loaves; is given us, in a few ſhort Lines. And the Matt 

Hiſtory of our Saviour's Glorious Transfiguration, in as {mall a com- they 

paſs. When he ſent his Diſciples for the Colt, whereon he rode into John 

1 Feruſalem, Luke 19; he did it, with no leſs than 5 or 6 miraculous 28 
Predictions : That they ſhould certainly find an Aſſes Colt, juſt at the Fault 
1 | entrance of the Village, not looſe but tied, yet never backt, that the Owner Matt 
| would be by to queſtion the looſing, him, yet let him go : all in the compals comr 
|. of 3 verſes. With innumerable others, the Greateſt things, in the that 
ſeweſt words, that were ever wrote. ' ſters 

| yet 1: 

26, And ving 
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26. And they are as plain and ſim ple, as they are ſhort. That Say- 
ing of Chriſt, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, that 
thou haſt hid theſe things from the Wiſe and Prudent, and haſt revealed 
them to Babes: is mention d both by Matthew and Luke. Tho hereby 
they excluded themſelves, from the number of worldly Wiſe and Pru- 
dent Men. Fohn, relating the Paſſages , which followed upon Laza- 
rus's being ſick; with much Simplicity, brings in this Parentheſis, 
Now Feſus loved Martha, and her Siſter, and Lazarus. Achilles had juſt 
ſo much Vertue, as Homer had Wit to beſtow it upon him. But the 
Divine Hiſtorians write otherwiſe. Had they been minded to give us 


have told us of one, that was never eſpouſed, but always lived a ſin- 
ole Life? Would they not have diſſembled the Plight , that Mary was 
in, at our Saviour's Birth? without attendance, without a Midwife, 
without a Nurſe? Or fo Vile a Place? For the Royal City, a Small 
Town? For a Palace, an Inn: For a Cradle, a Manger? Or that the 
Three firſt Worthies of the Son of David, were all Fiſhermen? They 
who have told us ſo many of his Excellent Sayings, in the time of his 
Miniſtry; and even in his Minority, of his diſputing with the Doctors; 
had they been Romancers, would they at his Tryal have made him 
| ſpecchleſs 2 They inform us of many ſtrange Things, but neither Prove 
them, nor Explain them. Nor uſe they any ſort of Flouriſhes, or 
Turns of Elocution, whereby to excite the Reader's regard. Through- 
out all they ſay, making it evidently to appear, That they wrote not 
for their own, but their Maſter's Glory. Nor can the fineſt Garb, ever 
equal the Beauty of Naked Truth. | 

27. Their Modeſty likewiſe, whether with reſpect to themſelves , 
or others, is conſpicuous. In enumerating the Apoſtles, Mark and 
Luke, put Matthew before Thomas : but Matthew gives him the Prece- 
dency to himſelf. Luke tells us, that when Feſus called Matthew ; 
Matthew made him a great Feaſt in his own Houſe, Chap. 5. 29. But 
Matthew uſeth only theſe words, As Feſus ſat at meat in the Houſe, 
Chap. 9. 10. Modeſtly concealing the Manner and Place of his En- 
tertainment. Matthew and Luke, to ſet forth the Extremity of Peter's 
Sorrow for his denying of Chriſt ; both tell us, That he wept bitterly, 
But Mark, by Peters direction, faith no more of it, but that he wept. 
Nor do any of the Evangeliſts, not John himſelf, the Beloved Diſciple, 
Invidyouſly omit to mention his Noble Confeſſion of Chriſt, Thos art 
that Chriſt, the Son of the living God ; but they all give him the Ho- 
nour of it. And though they are obliged to give an account of ſome 
Bad Men; yet they add no Reflection of their own. On the contrary, 
Matthew and Mark, in relating Herod's beheading of Fohn ; though 
they faithfully tell the Fact: yet commend Herod, as a Lover of 
John's Miniſtry, and fay of him all the good they can. 

28. Neither is the Impartiality, wherewith they tell one another's 
Faults and Infirmities, and eſpecially their own, leſs obſervable. 
Matthew having been before his Call, a Receiver of the Roman Taxes, 
commonly called, a Publican; that is, a Cheating Extortioner, one 
that knew how at onct, to {ſqueeze the People, and defraud his Ma- 
ſters: Though it is paſſed over in ſilence, by the other Evangeliſts; 
yet is exprefly owned by himſelt, Chap. 10. 3. This Evangeliſt, in gi- 
ving an account of the Woman, that had been afflicted 12 Tears with an 


Iſſue 


a Story of the Virgin Mary, of their own deviſing ; would they not 
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Iſſue of Blood; only relates, How by touching Jeſus in the crowd, ſhe 
was perfectiy healed, Chap. 9. 20, Cc. But Luke, that he mi 
ſeem to be talſe, in concealing ſo great a Blot upon his Profeſſi 
us, That ſhe had ſpent all her Living upon Phyſicians, and yet 


ght not 
On, tells 


* was Heber 
the better, Chap. 8. 43. When the Diſciples had attempted to cure the 


Man that had Fits, Matt. 17. 16. the Evangeliſt diſſembles neither 
their Impotency; nor the. Cauſe of it, their Unbelief. Nor the * 

bitious Conteſt that was between them, Chap. 18. 1, Who is the greai. 
eft in the Kingdom of Heaven? That is, Which of us Twelve? Aar a 

34. Luke 9. 46. Nor the perſiſting of James and John, ig the like al. 
terwards, Matt. 28. 21. Mark 10. 37. Matthew likewiſe informs us 
That when our Saviour was apprehended, all his Diſciples forſook him, ard 


fled: and therefore he himſelf. Nor do any of the Evangeliſis omit 


Peter's Abnegation. And whereas Luke and John, paſs over his Cyr. 
ſing and Swearing ; Mark by Peter's direction, mentions both. And 
withal, the warning which the firſt Crow ſhould have given him: 
which the reſt omit. Luke tells us, That the Sanhedrim took Peter ar 
John, for what they were, ignorant and unlearned men, Acts 4, 1 3. Nor 
doth he conceal the Contemptuous Opinion, whieh the Athenian Phi. 
loſophers had of Paul, Ads. 17. And every where elſe, the like Im. 
partiality, with all the foregoing Properties, are fo peculiar to the 
New Teſtament Hiftory ; that one would think Epictetus came freſh 
from reading a Goſpel, when he ſpake'that Sentence, Enuiz repyray. 
, &c. The Signs of any one's Proficiency in the School of Vertue, are 
To beſatyr no man, to flatter no man, to traduce no man, to impeach u 
man, in nothing to trumpet his own Praiſe. And how impoſſible was it, 
for the Vertue of ſuch Perſection, in th's nature, to have conſiſted 
with a wicked Mind? That is to ſay, an intent to delude the whole 
World, in a Buſineſs of the greateſt Moment. 

29. Again ; all Fabulators, that 1s, ſuch as being deceived, or in- 
tending todeceive, give us a falſe account of Things; diſcover them. 
ſelves, by interfering with other Books. Whereas,” if we compare 
the Books of the New Teſtament, either with Human Writings, or 
with thoſe of the Old Teſtament, or with one another : we ſhall find 
a very great Accord every where. 

30. Joſephus, Antiq. 18. 7, agrees with all the Evangeliſts, concern. 
ing Fobn the Baptiſt. Whoſe Character he gives with Honour, faying, 
That he was a man of ſingular Probity ; with whoſe Exhortations to Lui. 
verſal Juſtice and Piety; the Multitudes which heard him, were much taken, 
He there alſo ſpeaks of our Saviour with great Veneration, as an Ex- 
cellent Man; If, faith he, it be lawful to call him a Man, Which very 
Words, with the following, are quoted by Ferom. in Catal. S. E. as we 
now read them. That he was born in Bethlehem, Juſtin, in Apol. 26, 
Alledges the Poll that was made under Oyrenius, in proof of it. And 
Foſephus agrees with Luke 2. 1, 2, That Cyrenius was ſent by Auguſtus 
into Syria, to which Province Judza belonged, Uti non modo jus dicert, 
ut Prætor; ſed Opum cyjuſque & Facultatum, ut Cenſor, eſtimationem ſa- 
ceret, Antiq. 15.11. By which, we are to interpret what he ſays in the 
13th Chapter of his following Book, viz. That Sentius Saturninus ws 
Governor of Syria, at that time. That is, ſo as to have Cyrenius at the 
ſame time, either his Conſort, or his Deputy. The Stable too, where- 
in our Saviour was born, hew'n out of a Rock, is faid by Origer, 70 
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have been known and acknowledged, even by Infidels, in his time. Of his 
Death, Mark tells us, Chap. 15. 10, That Pilate knew the Chief-Prieſts 
hal delivered him for envy. And Foſephus, Antiq. 18. 4, That the Princes 
of the Jewiſh Nation, 0 which Rank were the Chief Prieſts ; of meer ma. 
1 prevailed with Pilate to crucify him. That he was crucified under 
Pilate, in the Reign of Tiberius, is alſo recorded by Tacitus, Annal. 
|. 15. 44. And Rabbi Ula, cited by Du Pleſſie, faith, That Jeſus of 
Nazareth, of the Blood Royal, was crucified on the very Day of the Paſſover. 
Herod's Slaughter of the Children, in the Town and Coaſts of Bethle- 
hem, related by Matthew; is taken notice of by Macrobius, Saturn. 2.4. 
And in the Succeſſion of Archelaus to his Father Herod, Foſephus agrees 
with the fame Evangeliſt, As he alſo doth with Paul, concerning He. 
rod the Tetrarchs Army being routed by Aretas the King of Arabza Pe- 
trea, 2 Cor. 11. 32. Jo. Ant. 18. 7. With Matthew and Mart, in his 
marrying Herodias his Brother Philip's Wife. 1b. And with Luke, in 
his being farally ſmitten with a Divine Stroke, for permitting himſelf to 
be deify'd by the flattering Rout, Luke 12. 23. Fof. Ant. 19. ult, What 
is ſaid of Theudas, Acts 5. 36, is alſo atteſted by the ſame Hiſtorian, 
Antiq. 20. 2. Where, as by Luke, he is repreſent:d an Impoſtor, tha? 
had drawn much people after him. And ſo likewiſe, what is ſaid, v. 37, 
of Judas Galilzus; whom the ſaid Hiſtorian calls Fudas Gaulanites, 
Ant. 18. 11. And of that Egyptian, Ads 21.38 ; whom he calls Ma- 
gician and Falſe Prophet, Ant. 20. 6. The Sadduces are ſaid by Luke, 
To believe, that there is no Reſurrection, neither Angel, nor Spirit, 
Afs 23. 8. Agreeing with the Account, which Foſephus and Philo 
give of them. In the Deſcription of Paul's Travels, Luke has given 
us a great deal of Geography. Very conſonant to the Diviſions and 
Names of Places, then in uſe, and to be met with in other Authors of 
the beſt Note. With ſundry other Particulars; ſome whereof, will 
{all into the following Chapter. Now as three or four Parities are ſuffi- 
cient toſhew the Truth of a Tally, without continuing them from end 
to end: So the matching of ſome Particulars , in the Sacred Story, 
if there be no Contradiction in the reſt, but only Silence; is 
ſufficient to ſhew the Truth of the Writers, throughout the Whole. 

31. There is likewiſe a perfect agreement between the Books of the 
New Teſtament, and the Old: ſo as to be Witneſſes to*the Truth of 
one another. Whereof, having already given ſundry Inſtances in the 
zd and 8th Chap. of the foregoing Book; I will here add but one or two 
more. Stephen's Speech, Atts 7, and the 112% Chapter to the Hebrews ; 
are Two Abſtracts of the Old Teſtament Hiſtory. The Epiſtle to the He. 
brews, a Comment upon the Levitical Law. The Moral Precepts of 
the New Teſtament, a Comment upon thoſe of the Old: which our Sa- 
viour faith, Matth. 5. 17, He came not to deſtroy , but fulfil, Many 
Prophecies are mention'd, as accompliſh : at 4 many Types are an- 
lwerd in their Antitypes. Among others, Jſaac was an eminent one: 
who in perfect Obedience to his Father, ſubmitted himſelf to Death, 
And bare the Wood of the Burnt-Offering upon his own Back, Gen. 22. 6. 
as our Saviour alſo ſubmitted, and bore his own Croſs. And Foſeph - | 
was another: who by direction of Judah, one of the Twelve, was | | 
fold to the Iſhmaelites, and by them put into the Hands of Potiphar the x =_ 
King's Oficer,Gen. 37.26, 27; 36. And by the direction of Judas, one of | 
the Twelve, Jeſus was ſold to the Jews, and by them put into the | 
H h hh | Hands 
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| Lukez.1to6. And ſo of the Types; as that of the Year of Jubilee, 


Prophecy, to Chriſt, the Antitype. And Matthew is juſtify'd in the 
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Hands of Pilate, Czſar s Officer, Matt. 26. 10, 16, 41, 42. and = 
Joſeph, having by fal ſe accuſation, been condemned to the Dungeon. 
was raiſed thence, and made the Saviour, and Ruler of Egypt, Ges, = 
20. and 39. and 41. 14, 41. And Jeſus, having by falſe accuſatioh 
been condemned to Death; was raiſed thence, and made the Saviour 
and Ruler of the World, Matt. 28. 18. Wa 
32. Of the Prophecies, beſides thoſe which have reſpect to Things 
of greater Moment; ſome of them, relating meerly to the Circum. 
ſtances of Time, or Place, were admirably fulfill d. As that in 
Micah 5. 2. of our Saviours being to be born in Bethlehem, Brou kt 
about, by the Univerſal Tax in the Time of Auguſtus: which obliged 
Joſeph to go with his Wife from Nazareth where he lived, to Bethleſen 
the Town of David his Progenitor, when her Reckoning was juſt up, 


Which was ro be a Year of Liberty; and on the tenth Day of the Seventh 
Month, (a Day both of Penance and Expiation, Lev. 16. 29, 30) Pro- 
clamation hereof was to be made by ſound of Trumpet, throughout the 
Land, Lev. 25.9, 10. Of which Years, the 3oth and laſt, fell out 
upon the zoth of our Saviours Age, and on the beginning of his Mi. 
niſtry ; Whoſe Trumpet John the Baptiſt, having preached Penance, 
Matth. 3. 1, 2. Himſelf then proclaimed liberty to the Captives, on the 
deeb Tear of the Lord, Iſa. 61. 1, 2. Luke 4. 18, 19. So likewiſe | 
the Time of his Death, as it was caſt upon the Chief Day of the Pa. 
cha; ſo upon the very Hour appointed for the Evening- Sacri ce: at 
which Inſtant, he was pleaſed 20 give ap the Ghoſt; or in the Prophet 
Iſaiah's words, To make his Soul an Offering for Sin. 
33. Some of the Prophecies, having a double aſpect, are ſeeming. 
ly, but not indeed, miſapply d. That of Hoſea 11. 1, Out of Eh. 
have I called my Son: That is, Iſrael, or the Children of J7ſrael : is by 
Matthew applied to our Saviour. For as it was a Memorial of what 
was paſt, it had reſpect only to 7ſrael, as the Type: But as it was a 


like Application by our Saviour himſelf, Chap. 15. 7, 8; where He 
tells the Scribes.and Phariſees, Well did Iſaias propheſie of you, ſaying, 
This people draweth uigh unto me with their Mouth, &c. For as the 

Words were ſpoken by Jaias directly to the Jews of his own Time; ſo 
Prophetically, to thoſe of our Saviour's. 

34. There are allo one or two ſeeming Contradictions to the Scrip- 
tures of the Oli Teſtament : as the Second Canaan in the Genealogy of 
our Saviour, given by Luke. But this Caanay, as Beza notes, is not to be 
met with in the moſt Ancient Copies : being put into the Latter, to 
make them agree with the Septuagint. And Mr. Gregory hath, I think, 
ſufficiently proved, That as the moſt Ancient Copies of the Septuag/!! 
it ſelf, had it not; fo, the Hebrew, never. Beſides which, Abrahar 
for Jacob, in Stephen's Speech, As 7. 16. and if there be any other 
difference of the like nature; it can only be imputed to ſome negli 
gent or preſumptuous Scribe. As alſo muſt the Tranſpoſing of ſome 
Part of the 197% and 20) verſes oh, As 13, which ought to be read 
thus, He divided their Land to them by Lot, in about the ſpace of jo 
hundred and fifty Tears. ; and after that, be gave them Judges until Samuel 
the Prophet : as in Beza's Cantabrigian Copy, in thoſe of Veleſius, W* Pau 
chelius, and the 24 of New-College. 


35. There 
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35. There is moreover a perfect agreement in the Writings of the 
New Teſtament, among themſelves. _ And firſt, in the Ads and 
Fyiftles with the Goſpels. The Apoſtles ſhewing every where, the 
great Regard they had, not only to our Saviour s: ſenſe, but his very 
expreſſions. He having ſaid, Bleſſed are they, whith are perſecuted for 
Righteouſneſs ſake : Peter alſo learn d to lay, Ihe ſuffer for Righteou/- 
veſs ſake, happy are ye, 1 Ep. 3. 14. Himſelf commands, Swear not at all 
but let your communication, be yea, yea, and nay, nay. And James 5. 
12, Swear not but let your yea be yea, and your. nay, nay. Our 
Saviour, Matth. 6. 24, calls Covetouſneſs, the ſerving of Mammon; the 
Aſſy rian God of Riches. Therefore Faul alſo calls it Idalatry, Colgſcz. 5. 
Our Lord, repreſenteth the unexpectedneſs of his coming, Matth. 24. 
43, in ſaying, If the Good Man of the Houſe had known, In what Watch 
the Thief would come; he would have watched. Therefore Paul alſo tells? 
us, 1 Theſſ. 5. 2, That the day of the Lord cometh as a Thief in the Night. 
And Peter inthe ſame Words, 2 Ep.3. 10. Fobn the Baptiſt tells the 
Tews, Luke 3. 16, That Chriſt ſhould baptize many of them with the Holy 
Ghoſt, and with Fire. And Luke informs us of the Miraculous Effuſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt upon all thoſe, who at the firſt believed, As 4. and 
8. and more eminently, on the Apoſtles, with Cloven Tongues of Fire, 

Ads 2. The Apoſtles were commanded, Luke 24.47, 7o preach the 
Goſpel among all Nations, beginning at Jeruſalem. And accordingly, 
both the Twelve, and Paul himſelt, began to preach, Firſt at Feruſa- 
lem, and throughout the Coaſts of Fudæa, and then to the Gentiles, Acts 26. 
20. Our Saviour exhorting his Diſciples, Fohn 13. 34, To love one ano- 
ther with a hearty and beneficent Love, like his on; ſtiles it, 4 New 
Commandment. Therefore James 2.8, Entitles it, The Royal Law : as 
that which was ſpecially recommended by Chriſt the King- of this 
Church. By which Examples, and infinite more which might be given ; 
it is moſt apparent, That the As and Epiſtles, are nothing ele, 
but a true and faithful Paraphraſe, upon the Goſpels as their Text. 

36. In the Epiſtles, there are ſundry Hiſtorical Paſlages, the agree- 
ment whereof, with the ſame in the As, is very exact. Peter tells 
the People, Ads 3. 15, 17, That neither they, nor their Rulers, (Few. 
iſh or Roman), knew what they did, in Kling the Prince of Life.' And 
Paul, the Corinthians, 1 Eph. 2.8, That none of the Princes of this worlt, 
knew what they did, in crucifying the Lord of Glory. Paul, x Tim. I. 13, 
owns the Perſecution himſelf had raiſed; whereof Luke gives an ac- 
count, Ads 8. 3. He tells us, both of his being foned, and ſcourged. 
The former whereof, Luke relates, Acts 14. 19. and 16. 23. the lat- 
ter, Acts 21. 32. His going into Arabia, preſently after his Converſi- 
on, Gal. 1. 17; being but for a ſhort time, is omitted by Late: as are 
ſome other Particulars. But of what follows, mentioned by both, the 
accord is obſervable. And after many days, ſaith Luke; As 9. 23. Then 

after three Tears, faith Paul, Gal. 1. 18. The Few, ſaith Luke, took 
counſel, and watched the Gates of Damaſcus day am might to kill Paul, 
Acts 9. 22, 23, 24, In Damaſcus, Git Paul, the Governor, (ſet on by 
the Jews) kept the City with a-Gariſon, defirous to apprehend me, 2 Cor. Tf. 
32. Then, faith Luke, the Diſciples took him by night,” and let him down 
by the Wall, in a Bastet, Acts 9. 25. And\throagh a Window, faith 
Paul, in 4 Basket was TI let down 55 the Mall, and æſcaped his ht, 
2 Cor. 1 1. 33. And when Paul was come to Jeruſalem, 8 
„ hen 
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Then I went up to Jeruſalem, ſays Paul, Gal. 1. 18. Barnabas 


ſays Luke, and brought him to the Apoſtles, Acts 9. 27, 
Paul, I ſaw two of the Apoſtles, Peter and James, Gal. 1. 


"I 
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Acts 9. 28. Aud abode with them, ſays Paul, fifteen days, Gal. 1. 18 
19. His going likewiſe to Jeraſalem with Barnabas the ſecond time 
— — by Luke, Ads 15.2. By himſelf, Gal. 2. f. 

ney from Troas, to Macedonia, by Luke, Alls 16. 11, 12 : 
2 Cor. 2. 12, 13. Inſomuch, that with a little pains , + 
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took bim, 
| Where, ſays 


he was with them, ſaith Luke, coming in, and going out at Pala. 


me, is 

As alſo his Jour. 
by himſelf 
one might al. 


moſt make another Journal of his Travels, agreeing to that of Lale 
out of his Epiſtles. Tho in doing of this, we are not always to mind 
the Poſtſcripts ; ſome of which, are certainly in the wrong. As that 
ſubjoined to theFirſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians; affirming it to be Writ. 
ten from Philippi; which could not be. Philippi, being a City of Macech. 
nia, through which, he tells them, he ſhould paſs in coming to them, 


Chap. 10. 5. 
not be in Macedonia; nor therefore at Philippi. 
ſus; as by comparin 
may be gather d. 


So that when he wrote, or dictated this Epiſtle, he could 


But was then at Epbe. 
g Acts 18. 23, 19.21, 20.1, 2, and 1 Cor. 16.1, 8, 


37. The agreement between the Writers of the New Teſtament 
is every were Perfect; but moſt Conſpicuous, between the Four 
Evangeliſts. Some ſew Particulars, are recorded by One only, or 
by Two of them. But the far greater Number, and oi the greateſt 
Importance, are recorded by all Four: As John the Baptiſt his Mini. 
ſtry, and Teſtimony of our Saviour, the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt 
upon him in the Form of a Dove, the Miracle of the five, and of 
the ſeven Loaves, our Saviour's riding into Jeruſalem, Peter 
Confeſſion, and Abnegation; the Betraying, Apprehending, Exami- 


ning, and Condemning of Chriſt, his Crucifiction, and Reſurrection 


with many others throughout his Life. 


38. Nor do they contradict one another, in the account they give 


us of theſe, or any other Particulars. 
to do it from ſundry Cauſes; chiefly Three. 


They may ſeem ſometimes 
Sometimes , in not 


confining themſelves unto Words, where it was unneceſſary, but 
only to the Senſe of what was ſaid. So for Matthew's uttermoſt Far. 
thing, Ch. 5. 26; Luke, 12. 56, Says, the laſt Mite: which is but 


halt a Farthing , Mark 12. 42. Matthew 10. 29, the 


Queſtion is, 


Are not two Sparrows ſold for a Farthing? Luke 12.6, Are not five 
Sparrows ſold for two Farthings > And ſuch is the recital, which they 
all make of Peter's Confeſſion : according to Matthew, Thou art Chriſt 


the Son of the Living God; to Mark, 


the Living God. + 
39. Sometimes, in . 


of Time; but rather, as they have ſome relation one to another. 


hou art the Chriſt; to Luke, 
Thou art the Chriſt of God; to Fohn, Thou art that Chriſt, the Son of 


Things, without reſpect to the Order 


So 


Matthew gives an account of Herod's Beheading John, though out of 


Order of Time, yet upon an apt Occaſion. 


He may ſeem too, 


to 


deliver ſome things out of Order, only becauſe they are Repeated: 


as Chriſt's propoſing the Sign of the Prophet 
Two ſeveral Occaſions, Ch. 12. 40, and 16. 4. 


Jonas, Twice, upon 
And the like may be 


obſerved in Luke, 8. 16, and 11. 33. It is alſo to be Noted, that as 


our Saviour is ſometimes faid, to Anſiver, when to a precedent 
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ſage of his own , he ſubjoins another, as Ch. 11. 25: So the parti- 
cles, Now, and Then, frequent in the Goſpels; do not neceſſarily 
denote any preciſe Time, but are commonly uſed; only as Words of 
Tranſition, from one part of the Hiſtory to another; as in Matthew 
26. 6. and 26.14. And as the order of ſome things,. is obſerved in 
Luke, and the other Evangeliſts, when not in Matthew; ſo, of ſome 
in Matthew, when not in Late. So our Saviour's ' Diſcourſe, which 
Matthew gives us entire, in his # 6, and 7 Chapters: Luke, in ſeveral 
Parts, Ch. 6, 8, 11, 12, x3, and 14. For as in the As, the greater 
part whereof, we may ſupppſe to be a Synopſis, of his own Journal, 
all things are delivered in due Order: ſo in his Goſpel, conſiſting 
of the Memoirs of the Apoſtles, and other of our Saviour's Diſci- 
ples, Chapter 1. 2, he ſets them down, as they were Recollected to 


40. A Third, and the moſt frequent Cauſe, of the ſeeming Contra- 
dition we meet with, are the Omiſſions made by one Evangeliſt, of 
ſome particulars which are mentioned by another; and ſo vice verſa. 
Whereas, no Man ever faid, that to be Silent, is to Contradict. 
And ſome Hiſtories in one Evangeliſt, ſeem to be miſrelated in ano. 
ther; becauſe they are taken for the ſame, when indeed they are 
not. 

41. Theſe and ſome other Cauſes, well conſidered; may ſuffice to 
reconcile the Goſpels, whereever they ſeem to interfere. Yet to 
make their Agreement the more evident, I will ſhew it in ſome of 


lame. 
42. Matthew, in our Saviour's Genealogy, reckons from David to 
the Babylonian Captivity, but 14 Generations. Whereas there were 
indeed 17, whereof he omits 3; viz. Ahaziah, Foaſh, and Amaziah. 
Probably, becauſe their Deſcent from Fezabel, 2 Chon. 21.6, and their 
being guilty of Idolatry, met together, as a double Blot upon them. 
According to Matthew, Jacob is put for the Father of Foſeph; according 
to Luke, Heli : in the former, by Nature; in the latter, by Law; and 
ſo throughout. Therefore Foſeph is ſaid to be Begot by Jacob, his El- 
der Brother Heli, dying Childleſs : but he is only ſaid to be Helis 
don; that is, his Heir, according to the Hebrew Stile. Several of the 
Apoſtles, Peter, Bartholomew, Sc. had two Names. Therefore alſd the 
difference found in ſome of the Names in the Two Genealogies, might 
iſe from the giving of two Names to the ſame Perſon ; Matthew 
uing one, Luke the other. Beſides which, there may be other Rea- 
ons for the diverſity of Names here, as well as of Numbers, in the 
Catalogues given us by Ezra and Nehemiah. Well known, though not 
tous, yet to the Fews ; and eſpecially thoſe who had the care of the 
Publick Records, or liberty of inſpecting them: whereof the Genea- 
logies aforeſaid, muſt be allowed to be Copies. a 

43. Matthew ſays, Chap. 5. 1, That Jeſus, ſeeing the Multitudes, went 
i into a Mountain, and ſat down and taught them. Luke, 6. 17, That he 
ume down with bis Diſciples, and ſtood in the plain: and v. 20, That 
be began his Sermon, as in Matthew, Yet without the leaſt contradi- 
con. For having called Iis Diſciples to him in the Mount, and cho- 
en the Twelve out of them, Luke 6. 13; he then undertook a double 
Vork: Firſt, to heal the People; and having by his Miracles propane 

| iii then 


thoſe Exceptions, which may poſſibly be put in againſt the 
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them for his Doctrine, then to Preach to them. And both theſe, a8 
Matthew, ſo Luke. faith, he then did. Only, as Matthew omits bis 
coming down from the Mount, to Heal them; So Lute, his going 
up again, to Preach to them: as is very evident, upon comparing 
Matth. 4. 23 to 25, with Luke 6. 17 to 20. | 


44. Matthew faith,Ch.8.5.ThatFeſus being entred into Capernaum, à ce. 


tain Centurion came unto him. Luke'doth not fay, he came; but that ho 
ſent ; firſt, the Elders of the Jews, 


then. ſome other Friends, Ch, - 
3, 6. Matthew therefore means, by no unuſual kind of Speech, that 
he came by his Meſſengers, - as his Prgxies. So Chriſt is ſaid by 
John, . 22, to Baptize; though himſelf Baptized not, but only his 


Diſciples. And Paul tells the Epheſians, 2. 17, That Chriſt came au 


Preached Peace to them: that is, by himſelf His Meſſenger. And it 
anſwe rs Matthew's own Style in other places: as Chap. 14. 19, where he 
ſaith, That Jeſus commanded the multitude to fit down. Whereas the other 


Three Evangeliſts ſay, That he commanded bis Diſciples, to bid them dy it 
And upon fob's ſending his Diſciples to Feſus, he ſpeaks juſt in the 


ſame manner, Ch. 11. 2, 3, Now when John had heard the Morte i 
Chriſt, he ſent two of his Diſciples, and ſaid unto him dme aur, And 
ſo Suetonius, Thallo a manu, quod pro Epiſtola prodita, denarios quia. 


gentos accepiſſet , Auguſtus Crura effregit : though it was the Hang- 


man that did it. And Luke alſo, who tells us that the Centurion ſent 
to Jeſus ; though he relateth the Words of the firſt Meſſengers, in the 
Plural Number, as ſpeaking them in his Praiſe, of their own accord: 
yet thoſe of the ſecond, in the Singular, I am not worthy, that thay 
ſhouldeſt enter under my Roof ; as ſpeaking in the Name of the Centurion 
himſelf. Whereupon, as Luke tells us, what our Saviour ſaid to the 
People about him; So Matthew, his Anſwer to the Meſſenger, Go thy 
way, in a ſuitable Stile to their. own. : ; 9935 | 
45. Matthew, beginning to relate our Saviour's Transfiguration, 
Ch.17.1,faith, That after fix days, he took Peter,&c. into a Mountain apart. 
Luke, 19. 28, That about eight days after, he took Peter, &c. into a Moun- 
tain to pray. And both, truly. For Matthew ſpeaks indefinitely ; but 
Luke preciſely, perz rde Ayu; , wort iu, fxra., Hereby ſhew- 
ing, That the Tranſaction began upon the Evening of the Seventh 
Day, the time when our Lord nſed to go into a Mountain to pray; 
and ended in the Morning of the Eighth ; as is evident from v. 28 and 
37 compared. EOS Ohta 296 | 
. 46. Matthew ſaith, Chap. 19. 16, That one came and asked our Savivir, 
Good Maſter, what good thing ſhall I do, that I may have Eternal Lift? 


and that the Anſwer was, Why calleſt thou me, Good 2 &c. to v.21. And 
ſo Mark, in like manner, "Chap. 10. 17, to 21. Whereof Luke 19, 
25 to 37, ſeems to give a very different account. But not ſo: For tho. 
we have the . ſame Queſtion put here, as in Matthew and Mark: yet 
it another Man that puts it, with another Intent, and has therefore 
another Anſwer. But if we look further, Luke 18. 18 to 22. we have 
the ſame Queſtion, put by the ſame Perſon, with the ſame Anſwer, 
in the other Two Evangeliſts; the former Hiſtory, being given us by 


Lake only. | 


47. Matthew 20. 30, gives us an account of Two Blind Men, Wi 
miraculouſly received their fight: But Luke, who records the ſame Hi. 


ſlory, 1 8. 35, mentions but one. As being the Leading Mao, 


John omits. 
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Chief Speaker, and more known to the People. Therefore Mark 10. 
46, who alſo mentions but one ; yet gives both his, and his Father's 
Name. Matthew alſo tells us, That our Saviour did this Miracle, af- 
ter bis paſſage through Jericho: and ſo likewiſe Mark. Luke, according 
to our Bibles, As he was come nigh to Fericho, But I fay, firſt with 
Grotius, That &r34Z«v, doth not always ſignify an approaching moti- 
on; but ſometimes, propinquity : and much more, ey 7 orpifer « 
as if the Evangeliſt ſaid, Being as yet nigh unto Jericho. . Yet this 
alone, will not fatisfie. Becauſe by the tirſt Verſe of the following 
Chapter, And Jeſus entred, and paſſed through Jericho; Luke ſeems to 
imply, that the Miracle was done before. I therefore further ſay, That 
this Verſe, is out of its place. Of the like Tranſpoſition made by the 
Scribe, . or ſome other Perſon, we want not Examples. There ſeems 
to me, to be one, in Gen. 4.7, part of God's Speech unto Cain; tho' 
we have no Copies that ſhew it: If thou do'ſt well, ſhalt thou not be ac- 
cepted 2 and if thou doſt not well, fin lieth at the door : And unto thee 
ſhall be his defire, (Abels), and thou ſbalt rule over him. Who can ſec 
the Connection of the laſt Clauſe? But being ſubjoined to the firit, 
nothing can be plainer : I thou doſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? 
and unto thee (as Elder Brother) ſhall be his deſire, and thou ſhalt rule 
over him. But if thou doſt not well, Sin lyeth at the door. In the New 
Teſtament, we have divers Examples, and in divers Copies. Beſides 
that in Acts 13. 19, 20, before given: thoſe Words, Matt. 23.8, Aud 
all ye are Brethren; in one or more Copies of Curcelleius, are omitted 
in the ſaid Verſe, and added to the end of the 9th. In Luke 6, the 
whole 5th Verſe, And he ſaid unto them, the Son of Man. is Lord alſo of 
the Sabbath ; in Beza's Cantabrigian Copy, is tranſpoſed to the end of 
the 107th, And in the Syrzac Verſion, the 24th Verſe of the laſt Chap. 
ter to the Romans, The Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt be with you all; is 
omitted where we read it in all the Greek Copies ; and added to the 
27th, or end of the Epiſtle. In like manner, thoſe Words, And Jeſus 
entred and paſſed through Jericho; which ſhould have been ſubjoined to 
the 34th Verſe of the 18th Chapter; being ſuppoſed to be out of its 
pace „was omitted there, and made the firſt Verſe of the Chapter fol- 
owing. AS 5 
48. Matthew gives us the Hiſtory of our Lord's cleanſing the Tem- 


ple, in Ch. 21; Mark, in Ch. 12; Luke, in Ch. 19; all of them, as 


not long before his Suffering. Jobn, about the beginning of his Mini- 
ſtry, Ch. 2. Therefore he did it Twice: John mentioning the firſt 
time, which the other Three omit; and theſe the laſt time, which 


6 4 


7 . 


Y anointing our Saviour, both ſay, That ſhe poured the Oyntment up- 

on his Head: Luke and John, upon his Feet. Thereſore ſhe did both: 
the two former, mentioning only what was dſual; the two latter, on- 
ly what was extraordinary. And whereas Matthew, Mark, and Joby, 
relate it as done towards the time of his Suffering; Luke, long before, 


49. In like manner, Matthew and Mark, relating the Hiſtory of Ma- 


Ch. 7. 38. It was therefore done twice by the fame Mary: Of which 


1 Hiſtories, Luke only gives us the firſt ; the other Thrae, the 
e | i 
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50. Matthew tells us, 26. 34, That Chriſt ſaid to Peter, Before the 
Cock crows, thou ſhalt deny me thrice. And ſo Luke and Jobn. Mart, 14. 
30, Before the Cock crows twice, thou ſhalt deny me thrice. Yet without 
any Contradiction. For the Cock uſually begins to crow, firſt, a while 
aſter Midnight; and then, ſome time before Morning. But this latter 
Crow, was that which was and is every where principally regarded 
So Favenal, S. 9. v. 106, Quod tamen ad Galli Cantum facit ile ſecuy. 
dum. And Amm. Marc. ſpeaking of the Mountain Cafius, From whence. 
ſaith he, the Sun is ſeen firſt to riſe, about the ſecond Cock Crow. Where. 
upon; the Cock-Crow came to ſignifie, not only the Voice of the 
Cock ; but that particular time of the Night, which next precedes the 
Morning. And in this Senſe, it had been uſed by our Lord himſelf 
upon a tormer occaſion, Mark 13. 35, Watch ye therefore, for Ye know 
not when the Maſter of the Houſe cometh, at the evening, or at midnight 
or at the cock-crow, or in the morning. It is then evident, That Mark 
by Peter's direction, gives us the very Words of Chriſt ; the other 
Three Evangeliſts, only his Senſe : That Peter ſhould thrice deny him, 
before that tune of the Night, which is preciſely called @azxmeppuyl., 
and was the Time of the Second Crow. And Luke particularly faith, 
of Peter's Laſt Denial, That it was not till about an Hour after the ſecond, 
and ſo muſt needs have been at the time aforeſaid. | 

51. Matthew and Mark ſay, That when Peter denied Chriſt the ſecond 
time ; it was a Maid that ſpake to him : Luke, in the Maſculine Gender, 
Sr, another. Bur beſides what Grotius obſerves, That when it im- 

eth not, for the Sex to be known, the Maſculine Gender is com- 
monly uſed for the Epicene: It moreover appears, That they all fay, 
what is ſtrictly True. In that both a Maid, mention'd by Matthew 
and Mark ; and a Man, by Luke, ſpake to him at the ſame time. As 
is clear from Fohn; who ſaith not, either that it was a Maid, or a Man, 
but ſpeaketh plurally, They ſaid therefore unto him. And tho Mart 
doth not expreſs ſo much; yet his obſerving, that the Maid firſt gave 
the hint tothe Men that ſtood by ; ſhews, that one of them ſeconded 
her in what the affirmed. 

52. John, who never left our Saviour to the laſt, and therefore could 
not be miſtaken ; tells us, Ch. 19. 17, That going to be crucified, he bore 
his own Croſs. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, That one Simon, a Cyrenian, 
was compelled to bear it after him. Therefore they made him at firſt, to 
bear it himſelf, as John faith, and as Malefactors uſed to do. But ſee- 
ing him too faint and weak to go through with it: as after his Agony, 
and Watching all Night, and Faſting all Day, and being Scourged, and 
led by the Soldiers from place to place, he might well be: hey ther 
compelled this Simon to tiirry it for him, 15 nd 

53. Jobs tells us, 19. 14, That it was about the Sixth Hour, when our 
Saviour was led away to be crucified : that is, ſome time before it. And 
ſo Late 23. 44, That it was abont the Sixth Hour, when he had been a 
while upon the Croſs : that is, the Sixth Hour was not yet come. But 
Mark 1 5.2.5, That it was' the third Hoar when they crucified bim. And 
all very truly. For the Hours of Sacrifice and Publick Prayers, being 
the Third, Sixth, and Ninth ; it became cuſtomary, for the Hours be- 
tween them, not to be diſtintly number'd. But whatever was done 
before the Ninth Hour, was reckon'd within the Sixth; and ſo, before 
the Sixth, within the Third. Mark therefore, in ſaying, That /? = 

1 


/ 


TER 


he third hour, means, That it was within the compaſs of that 
time, which was reckond to the Third Hour, though towards the 
latter end of it; that is, about the Sixth Hour, as Luke and John 
alſo. ſay. 


him Vinegar. But Mark 15. 23, That they gave him Wine mingled with 
Myrrh. And they are all true. For Firſt, The Word which Matthew 
and Luke uſe for Vinegar, is not %ypzxwr, but dF, properly called 
Vinagre, or Vinum acre. And the Ethzopick Verſion alſo reads, Wine. 
Next, by Gall, Matthew meant, according to the Hebrew Stile, only 
ſomething that was Bitter; as Myrrh alſo is. So Moſes expreſſes him- 
ſelf, Deut. 29. 18, Leſt there ſhould be among you, a Root that beareth 


Gall and Wormwood, And Rev. 8.11, A third part of the Waters, are 
ſaid by 7obn, who often Hebraizeth, to become Wormwood; that is, Bit- 


ter, as himſelf explains it in the ſame Verſe. And the Perfran Text, 
reads neither Myrrh, nor Gall, but Bitterneſs. It is further to be 
noted, That anciently, the choiceſt forts of Wine, were thoſe tinctur d 
with Myrrh : Laut iſima Vina erant , ſaith Plin. 14.13, Myrrhe odore 
condita. And were therefore given as a Cordial, to thoſe that were 
faint. So then, as Mark tells us, The Wine which the Soldiers gave 
our Saviour, was of this Sort; which he elegantly calls Gy to pwuens- 
pov, But as they mocked him in every thing elſe which they ſaid and 
did: ſo alſo, as Luke tells us, they did now]; giving him indeed, ſome 
of the ſaid Wine, but ſuch as had loſt its Scent, ing 

And if they had not, upon taſting, found it ſo ; we may be ſure, they 


would bave drunk it themſelves. 


Thieves who were crucified with him, And ſo Mark 15. 32. Luke faith, 
23. 40, That one of them rebaked the other. Therefore at the firſt, they 
both acted the ſame part. But one of them, when he ſaw our Savi- 
our's admirable Patience under his Pains, and towards his Brutiſh Ene- 
mies; and his equal Goodneſs, in praying for them; and that Heaven 
began now, to cover their monſtrous Deeds with Thick Darkneſs : 
by the Omnipotent Grace of Chriſt, became a Penitent in à mo- 
ment of time. As Matthew and Zacheus alſo did; a pair of worſe 
Thieves, but more artificial in their way. . 


6. Likewiſe in the Ads, the Two Accounts which Luke and Paul 
give of the Cœleſtial Voice, ſeem to Interfere. Luke tells us, 9. 7, 
That the men who were with Paul, heard the Voice: n 33 hg M- 
"ws. Paul Himſelf, Ch. 22. 9, That they heard not the Voice of him that 
ſpake 8: te pcoyy 8x Ho e Yet without any the leaſt 
contradiction. For as pw, ſignifies not only an Articulate Voice , 
but any Sound ; as in Exodus 19. 19, it is uſed by the Septua- 
gint: So, ex&w> ſignifies not only, to Hear, but to Underſtand. 
And fo, it is evident, That Late uſeth both theſe Words, 
in their General Senſe; but Paul, in the Special. Who there. 
fore, to @wylv, adds v A e, which Luke, doth not do. 
That is, They Heard a Noiſe, as Luke faith; but Underſtood 
wt the Words which were Spoken , as Paul : and both very Truly. 


54. Matthew ſaith, 27. 34, That the Soldiers gave our Saviour Vine- 
gar to drink, mingled with Gall. And ſo Luke, 23. 36, That they offered 


was grown ſower. 


55. Matthew faith, 27. 44; That our Savioar was reviled, by both the 
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57. There are many other Seeming Contradictions, eſpeciall 
in the Goſpels , beſides thoſe I have now mentioned. Yet not — 
one, except a few Errata of the Scribes, but if well look d into 
is very reconcilable unto Truth. Or if after we ſee fo great a 
Number of Evident and Adorable Truths, there ſhould be any 
that are obſcure ; We are not to charge them upon tlie Writers 
but our Ignorance of many Particulars , commonly known: at the 
Time of their Writing; though utterly loſt to us, at ſo great x 


Diſtance. 


58. And had St. Peter, and the reſt of the Apoſtles, been a 
Conclave of the Wiſeſt Men that ever wrote: they could not 
have pitched upon a better manner of Writing, than This, unto 
which they were Divinely led. For moſt Particulars , being re. 
corded by Two or Three of them, and many of the moſt Impor- 
tant, by all Four; their Teſtimony is the ſtronger. And the ra. 
ther, in that each of them, being likewiſe Singular, in the record. 
ing of ſome; ahd both in the Order, and the Manner, wherein 
he hath ſet them down: It is an undeniable Proof, That they 
neither Combin'd together, as wary Knaves would have done , nor 
Tranſcribed one from another; but are Four Diſtinct Witneſſes , of 
what they have writ. 

59. It was alſo becoming the Majeſty of Divine Wiſdom, to let us 
know, it was not ſo meanly employ d, as in prompting them to a 
Road of Words. That the Guide they follow'd, was the Spirit, not 
of Verbal Punctuality, but of Solid and Subſtantial Truth. 

60. Nor was it leſs for the Honour of their Great Lord, that what 
they wrote, ſhould be done in that manner, as to be taken right. Not 
for a Compleat Hiſtory : but only ſuch a Specimem of his moſt Di. 
vine Words and Deeds; as is ſufficient tor the Church's Uſe. 

61. And that it ſhould be put into ſuch a Dreſs, as would moſt beft 
both the Writers, and the Contents. And therefore, as the Prophe. 
tick Elocution, was beſt adapted to the Splendor of the Ceremonial 
Law : So Plainneſs of Speech to the Simplicity of the Goſpel, 

62. And as would beſt fit it, for the Uſe of all Nations. As being 
much more eafily transferred, from a Plain and Simple Stile, into all 
other Languages. And whereas the Modes of Elocution differ in 
every Language; and in the ſame. Language, almoſt in every Age: 
Good Senſe, and Inteligible Words, will ever be acceptable, and 


throughout the World. | 


63. Whether then we confider , the Qualifications of the Writers, 
or of the Teſtimony: they have given: we muſt conclude, That 3s 
they could not be deceived ; ſo neither have a mind to decgive. But 
of all the men that ever were in the world, are the moſt deſerving to 


be believed, in what they have ſaid. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the C ONTENTS f the New Teſtament. 
And firſt, of te MIRACLES, _© 


1. F -JAving ſhewed the Truth and Excellency of the New Teſta- 

=] ment, from the Writers hereof : I will next demonſtrate the 
fame. from the Contents. Reducible to theſe Three Heads, viz. The 
Miracles, the Doctrine, and the Prophecies. 


— 


2. The Deſcription of a Miracle, I have already given, Book 4th 
Ch. 5th ; whereunto I refer the Reader. What I am now to do, is 
to prove the Truth and Excellency of thoſe Miracles, which are re- 
corded in the New Teſtament. And this will appear to us, whether 
we conſider them, in the evidence we have of Fact, or in their Cauſes, 
or in their Reaſon and Ends. "Rs 

. The Evidence we have of them is Threefold; in the Scripture 
it ig in the Writings of the Primitive Church, and in ſundry others 
beſides. In the Scripture it ſelf, it is full and clear. In which it 
appears, firſt, That the Miracles were of all forts: in Heaven and 
Earth, in the Air and Water, in Plants and Animals, Men and Devils. 
All manner of Diſeaſes. were Cured ; Feavers, Dropſies, Atrophys , 

Inveterate Hzmorrhages , Epilepſies, Palſies, Leproſies, Torments ; 
in which one word, all Tormenting Diſeaſes are comprehended. 
The Crooked, Lame,. Blind, Deaf and Dutnb, were Healed ; Dead 
People raiſed to Life, and Dzmoniacks diſpoſſeſt. To the end, that 
although it was the ſeli-ſame Power, by which any one of theſe was 
done: yet Men, in ſeeing it to be ſo unlimited, might the rather be in- 
duced, ro contemplate the Excellency of the Perſon to whom it belong'd. 

4. And the Patients upon whom theſe Cures were wrought, were 
Innumerabe. The Blind receive their Sight, fays our Saviour to 
John's Diſciples, the Lame Walk, the Lepers are Cleanſed, the Deaf 
Hear, the Dead are Raiſed : all in the Plural Number, and in the ſelt- 
ſame time and place. Arid Matthew tells us, that he went about al! 
Galilee , healing all manner of Sickneſs among the People, Ch. 4. 33. 
That he went about all the Cities and Villages, healing every Diſeaſe 
among the People, Ch. 9. 35. That great Multitudes followed him, aud he 
healed them all, Ch. 12.15. And fo likewiſe Ch. 15. 31, and Ch. 19. 2. 
At which, and other times, the fame Opperations, being by Him- 
ſelf, and his Apoſtles, over and over repeated: Men had every where, 
the opportunity of obſerving them; and of being well faſſured, they 
were no Caſualties, but the Effects of his Irreſiſtible Command. 

5. And yet it was very rarely, that he did any Miracle, before he 
was beſought. Some few he did; as raifing the Widows Son, and 
feeding the Multitude : for the ſpecial Reaſons, he then had for fo 
doing. But the People generally made their Application to him, 
before he took any notice of them. Partly, that the moſt jealous 
and captious Spectators, might have no ground to ſuſpect him, ro 
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b FTE pick and chooſe thoſe, which he thought to be the mo 


ſt Curable. 


S they 
to him: it was all one, as if he had undertaken at once, the Bite of 
all the World. | 
6. The Manner too, wherein he was pleaſed to heal the Sick, and 
perform his other Miracles; though it was diverſe, yet was always 
very Eaſie. For the moſt part, only by ſpeaking a Word, 7 wi 


thou Clean. Like the Stile he uſed at the Creation, Let there be 7.; 5 


Or only by laying his Hand upon the Patients: Who were hereby to 
know, they had their Manumiſſion to the liberty of Health, by him 
that was their Supreme Lord. As he uſed, ſometimes, ſeveral Addi. 
ons, in one Cure: ſo he often, uſed none, and healed many at , 
diſtance ; as the Centurion's Servant, and the Nobleman's Son. T, 
convince them, he was not confined to any; but could heal them in 
the uſe of one, as well as another; or without any at all; preſent or 
abſent, according to his Uncontroulable pleaſure. 
7. But the Words and Actions he was pleaſed to uſe, with other 
Circumſtances; ſerved him to excite the Spectators, the better to 
obſerve and conſider what was done. The. Paralytick, Matth. 9. 6 
was not only healed ; but to give a ſufficient proof of it, was bid, to 
ariſe, and like a ſtout Porter, to take up his Bed, and go bome with it. 
When our Lord walked on the Sea, to make the Miracle the more 
apparent; he would not do it in a Calm, but on the Boiſterous 
Waves. When he Raiſed the Ruler's Daughter, he told the People 
She is not Dead, but Sleepeth. Knowing, they would Laugh him to 
Scorn, Mark, 5. 40; and that their fo doing, would the better cer. 
tify the truth of the Miracle. When the Multitude was miraculouſy 
Fed, he commanded his Diſciples to place them in Ranks, by Hur. 
dreads, and by Fifties. That it might appear, the Number was not 2 
random gueſs, but viſibly and exactly computed. And the gather... 
ing of the Fragments into Baskets, was a further Evidence of the 
Multiplication, and that the People had enough and to ſpare: Nor 
.- would Romancers have made the Rainer f 


| Seven Loaves, fewer 
than thoſe of Five. 5 7 


» 


8. Tis certain, that in our Saviour's time, there were many Dz- 
moniacks, properly ſo called. The People fay of him, Mark 1. 27, 
He commandeth the Unclean Spirits, and they obey him, And Matthew, 
Ch. 4. 2.4, diſtinguiſhes between 1ygrilh,23 and orAlwintg gn, in 
one and the ſame verſe. But leſt it ſhould be thought, that theſe 

Were all, either Mad-men or Epilepticks ; and that the People and 
Matthew both, make this diſtinction, for want of Learning: therefore 

In that Hiſtory, Luke, 8, 27, our Saviour, in asking the Patient his 
Name, and permitting the Devils, to go into the Swine; puts the 
matter out of doubt. For as the Anſwer, Legion, was too Witty for 
an Ignorant Fellow, to make of his own accord: ſo the Vanquiſhing 
only of a Diſeaſe, depending upon any other Cauſe or Cauſes, could 
have no operation upon the Swine. * 

9. And the Miracles, except for certain neceſſary Cauſes, a few 
only; were all thus performed in the face of the Sun: that is, they 
were exhibited to a Publick, and an univerſal Teſt. Together with 
the Diſciples, the Multitudes were the Spectators, almoſt every where 
and ſrom every Quarter. Beſides whom, the Phariſees and Sadduces, 


Ceſar ians 
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Cæſarians and Herodians, and among them all, many of the Chief 
Prieſts, and Doctors of the Law ; out of Curioſity, or Spite, took 
their opportunities, to ſee and examine them. And the Miraculous 
Viſion was then made to Paul, when ſundry in joint Commiſſion 
{om the High-Prieſt, were in company with him. © 

10. Of the number of Spectators, were thoſe likewiſe who were 
well acquainted with the Feats of Magick, and with the Hippocratick 
Medicine; both being commonly, and diſtinctly practiſed in our Sa- 
viour's time. The latter introduced by the Aan Greeks : the former, 
ſuppoſed by Joſephus, Ant ig. 8. 2, to be the Relicks of Solomon s Eth- 
nick Curiofity. Who alſo affirms, i474. that many of the Doctors of 
the Sanhedrim, were then Magicians. Hence we read not only of 
Elymas the Sorcerer; but of the ſeven Sons of one Sceva, Chief of the 
Prieſts, who were Exorciſts, and of the Tribe of Jewiſp Mountebanks, 
ff ele youÞr TeOicr, AR. 19. 13, 14. So that both the faid 
Arts, being now ſtudied, and put in practice: it was eaſie for all 
Men, to obſerve the difference between Theſe, and our Saviour's 
Wonderful Works. In doing of which, he was obliged, neither to 
the uſe of Remedies, with Phyſicians; nor with Magicians, to a 
Train of Ceremonies. Therefore Luke, a Phyſician bred at Alexan- 
dria, then famous for the Greek Medicine ; gives us rather a more 
articular account of his Miraculous Cures, than the other Evangeliſts. 
And the Magicians, which ſaw the Miracles done by Paul at Epheſus, 
in the Name of Feſus : burnt their Conjuring Books, to the value of 
50000 pieces of Silver, At. 19. 19. As therefore the operations of 
the Devil, were more remarkably permitted in Egypt, in the time of 
Moſes ; to ſhew how far the Divine Power, was ableto ſtint and ex. 
cel them: ſo were Poſſeſſions, and the Feats of Magick, in the time 
of our Saviour and his Apoſtles; That all Men, who had the ſight 
and memory of their Works, by comparing them together, might 
own me Triumphant Victory, which Chriſt and Chriſtianity had 
obtain'd. ; | 
11. Nor is it a matter of leſs moment, that as our Saviour Him- 
ſelf, had no Education, in any manner of Learning, not ſo much as 
of the Hebrew Letters; as both the Scriptures teſtify, and Origen, 
cont. Celſ. I. 6, faith his very Enemies believed and own'd : fo his 
Apoſtles and other primitive Diſciples, to whom he gave the power 
of working all kind of Miracles, and of ſpeaking with Tongues; were 
moſt of them Fiſhers, and ſuch other Illiterate Men: that is, Men of 
whom it was known, that they had never learned ſo much as to Read. 
How much leſs, could any Man ſuſpe& them, to have been prying 
into curious Arts or Books 2 Our Saviour then, in giving Commiſſion, 
fot the doing of Miracles, to the ſimpleſt of Men: did offer and ex- 
hibit them, to the Teſt of the Wiſeſt. 

12, Nor therefore could any thing have been better atteſted, than 
was his Reſurrection. Not only, in that by Dying ſo publickly and 
apparently on the Croſs, and having his Sepulchre watched by the 
Soldiers; many of tlie ſelt-ſame Witneſſes, of all forts, who ſaw 
him dead, likewiſe ſaw him alive again ; and converſed with him, 
for the ſpace of 40 days afterwards : but alſo , by his Enduing 'a\- 
number of Illiterate Men, with the Power of doing all the ſame 
Miracles as himſelf had done: which they alſo did, in his Name, 
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throughout the World. Hereby giving aſſurance unto all, That i 
was not the Name of a Dead Man ;. but 'of one, who then Lived, and 
Reign'd, as Prince of Heaven and Earth. 5 


13. To the Scriptures, were very early added, the concurrent 
Teſfimony of other Writers, Chriſtians, Jews, and Pagans, St. Lite 
tells us of ſeveral, who before himſelf, had publiſhed rhe Hiſtory 2 


the Goſpel: declaring thoſe Things, which they had from E e. Wi. 
; neſſes, ak were moſt ſurely believed by the Churches. Of ahh 
Hiſtory, the Miracles muſt needs have been a principal part. 05 


heard him relate many things, which he had received from the 


Polycarp, a Diſciple of the Apoſtles, Trenæus ſaith, that he had oſten 


M 
of St. John, and of ſeveral others, who had ſeen our Saviour, nn 


concerning his Miracles, and Doctrine ; TavTa Twi hw Ti: Yeatpi: 
all of them agreeing with the Scriptures, Epiſt. ad Flor. Quadra; 
another Diſciple of the Apoſtles, in the Apology he prefented to Adria 
alſo ſaith, That the Works of our Saviour were even then conſpicuoys- 


- ſome of thoſe, whom he had healed of ſundry Difeaſes.; and of thoſe, 


whom he had raiſed from the dead; being then living, and coryer. 
fant with himſelf and others. Which Apology, kept as a Treaſure by 
many of the Brethren, is cited both by Euſebius and Jerom, and theie 
very words therein. And Ignatius, in his Epiſtle to Polycarp, (which 
Epiſtle Jerom alſo cites; long before the Epiſtles of this Martyr were 
corrupted ) affirmeth, that he had ſeen our Lord, after his Refur. 
rection. Being, as is probable, one of the 500 Brethren, of whom 
St. Paul faith, he was ſeen at one time, Beſides whom, Juſtin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Minutius Felix, Arnobius, in their Apologes 
now extant; wich many others, whoſe Apologies are now loſt, but 
were preſented, as molt of the former, to the Emperors of their own 
times, and to the Preſidents of the Empire: do all of them, ſpeak of 
the Miracles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, as every where known 
and acknowleged. Who being moſt. of them eminent Philoſophers, 
or otherwiſe Learned ; and not born of Chriſtian Parents, but bred u 
in Pagan idolatry, their Teſtimony could proceed from nothing leß, 
than their being irreſiſtibly convinced of the Truth of what they 
had Seen and Heard. a 

14. And although it is probable, that in the Diocleſian Perſecution, 
all forts of Books, containing any thing in favour of Chriſtianity, 
were {ought for; and molt of them, eſpEcially thoſe written by Fews 
or Pagans, were delivered up and deſtroy'd : yet ſo it hath fallen ont, 


that even of theſe, beſides ſome particulars, then not ſeeming to re. 


late to it; ſome others preſerved in the Writings of the Ancient Doctor, 
and ſome in their own Authors, have been tranſmitted to us. J,. 
phus, an eminent Few, and contemporary with rhe Apoſtles, among 
other particulars, in the Character he gives of our Saviour, Anti. 
18. 4, not only ſaith, That he was.a Teacher of thoſe, who readily en- 
braced the Truth, but alſo, that he performed many Miraculous Works. 
And that he was therefore believed by many, both Jews and Gentiles, % 
Le the Meſſiah. Celſus, an Epicurean Philoſopher, is cited by Origen, 
cont, Celſ. I. x, Saying of our Saviour, That having lived a Servant 1” 
Egypt, for ſome time: he returned thence, inſtructed in the admirable 


Arts of. that Nation; and permitted himſelf, ta be eſteemed a God. Where. 


by it appears, that though by his Malice againſt the Chriſtian * 
1 Fe 
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he made an errant Coxcomb of himſelf; as may be ſeen by Theſe; and 
the reſt of his own Words, faithiully cited by Origen, to his Face, then 
living: yet he was not ſo far gone diſtracted, as to deny the matter of 
Fact. Neither are our Saviour's Works denied by Julian himſelf: as 


appears by the Books which Cyril Arch-Bithop of Alexandria, preſent. 


ed to the Emperor Iheodoſius, againſt his Paganick Miſkmaſh. Juſtin 
likewiſe, ih his Second Apology, appeals to the Romans, that 1s, to 
the Journals of the Empire in Pilate's time, as teſtifying of the ſame. 
And of the Gentiles in general, Arnobius boldly affirmeth, That notwith- 
ſtanding their Laws were charged by our Saviour's Doctrine with: infinite 
Vanity : yet they dared not to accuſe of Falſhood, the Records of his Wonder- 
ful Works. Phlegon Trallianus, Adrian's Freeman, whoſe Chronicles 
are mentioned, and were read, in whole or in part, by Suidas, Photius, 
Origen, and others ; 1s cited by Origen, in his Anſwer to Celſus, as in- 
genuouſly owning of our Saviour, That he had the Gift of Prophecy; 
and affirming, That whatſoever he had predicted, came to paſs. Which 
we mult allow, to have been as miraculous as any of his works. His 


deftroying the Works of the Devil, as the Scripture ſpeaks, was owned | 


by Porphyrius the Platoniſt. And was the Senſe of thoſe Words , 
which, about the time of our Saviour's Death, were ſpoken in the 
Air, and heard by a certain Mariner, and his Company at Sea, Ut; ad 
Palodes veneris, annuncia , Magnum Panum eſſe mortuum. The Matter 
was ſtrictly examined by Tiberius Ceſar, and found to be certain: as 
Plutarch, de Oracul. Defectu, relates. The Star which appeared at his 
Birth, is mentioned, as Sir Charles Woolſiey faith, by Chalcidius the 
Philoſopher, in his Comment upon Plato's Timeus. Of the Earth- 
quake at his Death, though the Evangeliſts, like themſelves, only 
bear witneſs of what they ſaw in Judea, where they were at that 
time; Tet was it teſtified, ſaith Euſebius in his Chronicon, by ſeveral 
Pagan Hiſtorians, to have been extended as far as Bithynia, and therein 
to have ruined, a great part of the City Nice. So univerſal ; 
faith Orofius, That part of divers great Cities fell by it. The 
great Darknels, is deſcribed by the torementioned Phlegon, as he 


is cited by Origen, and Euſtathius Antiochenus, in Euſebius; ſaying, in 


Chron. I. 13, That it happened in the 4th Tear of the 202 Olympiad, the © 


Tear of our Saviour's Paſſion. That it began at the Sixth Hour of the Day, 


that is, az Noon, as the Scriptures alſo ſay: and was the greateſt Eclipſe 
of the Sun, ſo he calls it, as was ever beheld , the Stars — then ſeen. 
The ſame is allo recorded by Thallus, Hiſt. l. 3. another Pagan, cited 
by Africanus. And Tertullian in his Apology, and Lucian the Martyr, 
cited by Euſebius, both appeal to the Roman Chronicles, for the Truth 
hereof. The Reſurrection of our Saviour, is alſo acknowledged by 
Joſephus, as undoubted: ſaying, Ihat he appeared to his Diſciples alive, 
upon the Third Day. And Tertullian affirms, That an account hereof, and 
of his Aſcenſion after forty Days, was given by Pilate to Tiberius Cæſar. 
Neither could any of the Fews, or Pagans, deny the Miracles perfor- 
med by the Apoſtles. And Phlegon hath mentioned particularly thoſe 
of Peter. And the Wonders etteted, even by their Sepulchres, like 
the revival of the Corps, which touched the Bones of Eliſha, were ſo 


great, and ſo many, and ſo well atteſted, as to extort a Confeſſion of 


them, from Porphyrius himſelf. Unleſs then, as David ſaid in a Paſſi- 
on, we will deliberately ſay, That all men are Lyars, and that all Hiſtory 
\ | | 15 
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is a Lye; we mitt acknowledge the Truth of the Hiſtory 
and therefore alſo the Excellency of the fame. | 

15. Yet becauſe that ſome men, ſeeing the matter of Faq canngr 
be denied; may have recourſe to the Efficacy, or Lucky Hit, of Na 


aforeſaid, 


tural Cauſes ; ratlier than aſcend, to a Divine: I will allow them all 
that may any way be pretended unto, And hereby fliew, the weak: 
neſs of this Subterfuge, againſt the aſoreſaid Evidence, 

16. And firſt, I allow, and in Ch. 1, of the 34 Book; and Cy. . of 
the 4th Book, have aſſerted, That God doth nothing, nor thereſore 
any Miracle, but by the Intervention of Natural Cauſes; Coporeal. 
or Incorporeal; or both. That it is not to be ſuppoſed, either that 
he hath not made Inſtruments enough to do his Work: or that he in- 
tended not to uſe them, when they were made. - - 

17. I allow too, and alſo infer, That the Intervening of Natural 

Cauſes, being every where neceſlary ; their Efficacy muſt be great. 
That Nature it ſelf is a Standing Miracle: the Operations whereof 


we ſhould as much wonder at, as any Miracle, if we did not ſee them 
every day. As the Power of the Loadſtone, in carrying 60 or 80 
times its own weight, without any viſible hold. The being and £0. 
ing of Antipodes, with their Feet againſt ours. Where it never Freezes, 
you may as well tell the people of Cold Fire, as of Hard Water. And 
moſt Things beſides, within the compaſs of our Senſes, are equally 
miraculous. = 

18. But as the Ordinary Effects of Nature, are Miracles in courſe ; 
ſo Miracles, ſpecially fo called, are Natural Effects, either out of 
Courſe, or otherwiſe Extraordinary : viz. by the Ordination and Ay. 
thority of the Supreme Cauſe. Wherefore , as the aſſerting of Mira. 
cles, doth not derogate from the Wiſdom of the Creation, nor the Mz. 
jeſty of the Creator: ſo neither, doth the intervening of Natural Cay. 
{cs, overthrow Miracles. | 5 

19. On the contrary, it ought the rather, to confirm our Belief of 
them; viz. as the manner of their Production, is in part, conceiys- 
ble, and partly, not. For ſo far as the Cauſe is conceivable ; is not 
the Effect the more credible > And being, in part, Inconceivable, the 
Effect is hereby alſo the more Credible, as it ſo well becomes the Au- 
thor of all Cauſes: . 

20. I conceive therefore, That as our Saviour would not create any 
New Matter; ſo, though he wanted not Power, or Skill, neither 
would he Create (as in his making of Man out of Præexiſtent Mat- 
ter) any New Organ, ſo as to make a New Arm or a New Leg. 
That is, he did not think fit, to abate from the decency of his wats | 
by confounding Creation and Providence. And the works he did, be- 
ing ſuch as were Inimitable: it was beneath his Divine Wiſdom, to do 
any thing more,, as well as lefs, than enough. | 

21. Of the Miracles he was pleaſed to do, it may poſſibly be 
thought, That moſt of the Cures were effected with the Sanative 
Virtue of his own Body. That if ſome Diſeaſes are propagated from 
one Perſon to another, by Contagion : there may be ſuch a ſort of 
Emanation, as is effectually Sanative, as well as Deleterious. Eſpeci- 
ally from One, that never had any Preternatural Infirmity ; but was 
of a Conſtitution ſo perfect, as to anſwer the Perfection of his Mind. 
And the Goſpel may ſeem to ſay as much. Many are ſaid to be 5 

. whole, 
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whole, not only upon his touching of them; but likewiſe upon their 
touching of him, Mark 6.56. And Luke tells us, 6. 19, That the whole 
Multitude fought to touch him; becauſe there went Virtue out of him, aud 
healed them all. And when the Menſtruous Woman was healed, Ch. 8. 
46, He tells his Diſciples, That he perceived Virtue was gone out of him, 


Which ſeemech, not to be meant meerly of his Divine Virtue, .or 


Command; For ſo, his Speech had been improper : being, in that 
Senſe, as much as if he had ſaid, I pgiſſfeive, that I have commanded 
her to be whole. And in Galen, a Medicine is often called Swz2us, the 
word which St. Luke here uſeth. | la . 
22. Be it ſo then, that the Cures were wrought, as I have now ſup- 
oſed: they were nevertheleſs, many ways miraculous. Not one on- 
y, but divers kinds of Diſeaſes, were ſubdued. And ſuch as were of 
a contrary Nature. What can be more ſo, than a Paralytick Atrophy, 
either to a Dropſy, or a Feaver? The Sanative Emanations , being in 
an unconceivable manner, diſtinguiſhed , and directed by him. And 
the Cures were not ina "Os time, as upon the uſe of Medicines, but 
all of them immediately effected. Nor had the Body of any other 
perſon in the world, before or ſince, the like Healing Virtue. So as 
to ſhew, in how admirable a manner, he was entirely fitted, with his 
Divinity, his Soul and Body, for the welfare of mankind. 

23. Among the many Blind People, to whom, he gave Sight ; He 
ſeems in one Inſtance, Mark 8. 24, to intend to ſhew us, in ſome part, 
the manner, wherein the Cure was effected. Tis there ſaid, That a 
certain Blind Man, who received his Sight; ſaw Men, at firſt, walking 
like Trees. That is, with their Heels upward. According to the Ob. 
ſervation made, I think, by Ariſtotle, That Man is an Inverted Tree. 
Therefore, as upon the firſt time of his looking up, the Humours of 
his Eyes, which had been clouded, were then clear d: So upon the 
Second, their Figure, which had been alter d, was then rectify d; and 
the Images of Things, before inverted, were now duly impreſt. So 
that there were divers Miracles contained in this one. The two 
aforeſaid, in rectifying the Organiſm of the Eye: and the preventin 
a Relapſe, by ſo ſuddain an acceſs of Light, as was here, and al- 
val ** but upon Couching an Eye, is always very cautiouſly 
avoided. 

24. It is further probable, That our Saviour did moſt of his other 
Miracles, as Healing at a diſtance, Raiſing the Dead, Diſpoſſeſſing of 
Devils, Sc. with the Miniſtry of the Upper World. As having the di- 
ſpoſal of this Lower, by himſelf put into their Hands. And therefore, 
whatever he was pleaſed to effect by their means, was the more won- 
derful : as it ſhewed, the Upper and Lower Worlds were both of them 
under his Supreme Command. 0 
25. It is wonderful to conſider, how, Bread, being eaten, is turned 
into Fleſh. And Water, every Year, into the Juice of the Grape. 
How much more wonderful, was his turning of Water into Wine, with- 
out any Machines, as is done in a Vine, and in a few moments ? Not 
by annihilating the water, which is the Baſis of all Wine ; or by crea- 
ting of any new matter : but by a miraculous Rendeſvouze of thoſe 
* , In the Air, which in conjuction with the Water, made 

ine. | 
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the Air, which together n 
Plants of ſeveral Kinds, will indeed' 


uſual Courſe of Nature, requireth many Years, is yet very wonderful. 
how much more {6, was ſo great a multiplication of the Bread, in ſo 
{hall a time as one or two Hours? e en 
2. If the Star which appeared at our Saviour's Birth, was a Mete. 
or tis then likely, that ſuch a Body of Light, as ſhone round abont 
the Shepherds, was miraculoufly contracted into the Seeming Bulk 
with the Figure, and Scintillation of a Star. If a true Star, 38 ij; 
moſt likely; becauſe they were Aſtrologers, who call d it by that Name, 
and were guided by it » then was it alſo a New one. That is to ſay. 
one which then newly appeared, as one in the Head of Cetus, and ſome 
others have dons; and afterwards, by unknown Cauſes, diſappeared 
in a Hort time. Ard it ſeems, as thoſe, to have been a Fixed Star. 
Which, though it kept in one place, when obſerved both in Arabi 
and Jadæa; yet by'2 movable Stream of Rays, ſomewhar like the 
Pillar of Fire over the Tabernacle, might ſeem it ſelf to move, and to 
ſtand directly over the Hotiſe in Berblehem, where our Saviour was 
born. Now although this Star, be allowed to have been cozval with 
the other Stars: yet the projecting of its appearance juſt at the time of 
our Saviour's Birth; and its diſappearance preſently after, with its ſeem. 
ing Motion, and Station over the Houſe where he then was; were all 
of them truly miraculous. 

28. The Darkneſs which accompanied our Saviour's Crucifixion, 
was ſuppoſed by Thalus and Phlegon, to depend upon an Eclipſe of the 
Sun: which could not be. Becauſe the Moon was then in the Full: 
and therefore oppolire toit. And Luke expreſly ſaith, That the Sun it 
ſelf was darkned, viz. from ſome unknown Cauſe, in a wonderful man- 
ner. And the fixing of it, preciſely to the time of the Paſſion; 
could belong only to the Divine Præſcience: which was here, and is 
every where, truly miraculous. And fo alſo was the Earthquake, up- 
on the ſameaccount. p | | 

29. Nor will the Miracles aforeſaid, appear leſs admirable ; if we 
conſider the many and weighty Reaſons , beſides the already menti- 

oned, which our Saviour propoſed to himſelf, in the doing ot Worl 


them. | | 40 
zo. He never did any lightly ; but being humbly beſought. To let Do 
them know, that however ready he was ro help them ; their Homage . and t. 
Was nevertheleſs due to Him. | Word 


Zr. He did them, not meerly to make the People gaze; but when 41. 

there was need. He then miraculouſſy fed the Multitude, when the) unto |} 

| | had been with him three days, and had nothing to eat, Mark8, 2, 3: and withſ 

= -- ſo, upon other occaſions. Not to ſhew his Power only, but his Benig- tan, 
| nity, unto Men. hs Ad | 32. [ff 
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32. In opening the Eyes ot the Blind; he ſhew'd himſelf to ö 
the great Author of Divine Light. So he interprets, uihen lie cured 
the Man that was born Blind, John 9. 5, As lung an am in the World, 
I am the Light of the World. © And his curing of all other Diſenſes u 
the Body; Signified, that he came prepared, to lieal thoſe of che 
Mind: To ſaue his Peaple from their Sins © ooh 

33. His Railing the Dead; that he was the Reſurrection and the 
Life. And was: therefore, unto all intents, the Saviour of Souls. 
Wherefore alſo, upon healing the People, he not only faid, Be thou 
Clean, or, Be it as thou wilt : bur, Thy: Sins are forgiven thee.” Rad 
to his ſaying, Thy. Faith hath Saved thee 5 not adding, Go in Health; 
but Go in Peace. bf | C1, N on L053 on 1809 

34. His reſtoring of thoſe that were Poſleſs'd:;7:ſhewed, that he 
came to diſarm the great Enemy of our Salvation: or; as the Scripture 
ſpeaks, Jo deſtroy the Works of the Devil. That is, his opperations 
upon the Minds of Men, as well as their Bodies. 

35. Many of the Miracles performed by the Prophets, and ſome 
of thoſe done by the Apoſtes, were to the hurt of Men. But Him- 
ſelf never wrought. any one, except to the benefit. of the Party. Hereby 
to notify to us, his Divine Nature: viz. as in a Moral Senſe, he was 
the Author of Good, and not of Evil. 

36. By doing hurt to none, he likewiſe ſhewed, that he came with 
a purpoſe, of Saving every Man, that was not reſolved to Damn him- 
ſelf. ; 4444 T . eee 
37. Therefore alſo he healed, all that had Faith to be healed, both 
Good Men, and Bad. The Ten Lepers; though but one returned, 
to give Glory to God. That no Man, never ſo Bad, ſhould doubt of 
his Salvation, upon Believing. 25" — = 

38. Vet gave he leave, to his Apoſtles ſometimes to Hurt and D 
ſtroy, as in the Caſt of Auanias and Saphira. Knowing it neceſſary, 
by a mixture of Fear, to ſecure the Diſciples from growing proud ; 
either of their extraordinary Gifts, or other Teſtimonies of his Fa- 
vour. | 

39. The Miracles wrought by all the Prophets; both for Number 
and kind, excepting ſo far, as deſtructive, met in thoſe done by Him- 
ſelf. And molt of them, were alſo more conſpicuous. Elijah made 
a Miraculous, encreaſe of Food, for a Woman and her Son: but our 
Saviour, for many Thouſands, we toi anni: 

The fame Prophet, gave the power of Miracles to one Man, Eliſha : 
our Saviour, to the 12, and the 70, with the Deacons, and many of 
the Brethren. Who likewiſe, upon Believing, generally received 
an Extraordinary Gitt of the Holy Ghoſt, and of Tongues To 
3 he was the great Prophet ſent to the Fews and to all the 

orld. * Ty Tbs Sabin 

40. Wherefore allo his Miracles, were uſually the Preface to his 
Doctrine. The better to aſſure the Auditors, it came from Heaven; 
and that the Pauacea he uſed to heal them withal, was his Divine 

Word, equally Sanative both of their Bodies and Souls. fant 7e 
en 41. When he choſe, his Apoſtles, he is ſaid, Mart 3. 15, Jo cal 
7 unto him, whom he would : viz. with that efficacy, which none would 
withſtand. When: he called Matthew to his Diſeiplehip, a Publi- 
Fan, that is, one of the worſt fort of Men: upan his ſaying only, 


Follow 


— e 6 7 77 — 7 ol * þ - 
ow me: he immediate t all, roſe up, and followed bim, Luk 
_ 28. And ſo 3 another Rich Publican : all of them * 
Miracles. By which he ſhewed, he had an Uncontroulable power 
over the Mind of Man. And that it is His Magiſterial Call, that 

makes any Bad Man, to become Good. | 

2. There is no Part of Nature, Tereſtrial or Celeſtial, which was 
excluded from the effects of his Divine Power. Diſeaſes were Curd 
Tempeſts were Still'd, Seas were Calm'd, the Rocks were Rent, the 
Sun was Darkened, Departed Spirits Recall'd, Unclean Ejected, An. 

gave their attendance in their Courſe. To ſhew, that by his 
Father's Gift, he was Lord of the whole World. And therefore, 
that he could not want Authority, to be the Legiſlator hereof, 

43- As he hung upon the Croſs, he gave up the Ghoſt, before it 
was expected, and with a loud Voice. To make it appear, that 
though he permitted himſelf, to be brought thither; yet had his 
Life in his own Hands, and Dyed when, and how he pleaſed. And 
then, as he had foretold the People, in a Figure, and his Diſciples in 
plain Terms; on the third day, he roſe again from the Dead. In 
doing whereof, being that which neither the Jewiſh, Roman, nor In- 
— Powers, could prevent: he Confirmed the Truth of all his 
other Mirarcles, and of all his Doctrine: giving us aſſurance of 
his being the Author of Eternal Salvation, unto thoſe that Believe. 


. 


CHAP. lv. 


Of the DOCTRINE. Aud foſt, of thi 
Things which we are io BELIEVE. 


I. HE Miracles aforeſaid, being ſo extraordinary: teſtify the 

| Doctrine which they recommend to us, to be anſwerable. 
As being a Divine Revelation, by which the Meſaict Law, is explain- 
ed, and publiſhed to the whole World. Informing us both of thoſe 
things which are to be Believed ; and of thoſe which are to be 
Done. Of the former the chief particulars ſhall be the Subject of 
this Chapter. PRE” 

- 2. The Belief of there being but One God, is now very familiar 
and common. But before the preaching of the Goſpel, Pohtbeiſn 
was ſo Ancient and Univerſal, that to all the World, the Jews only 
excepted, Monotheiſm was a Myſtery. For even the Wiſer Sort knew 
not the being of One only God; but only that there was one among 
the Gods, who was Supream. Nor were the Jews themſelves made 
acquainted with the Divine Eſſence: except in a Parabolick way, or 
by ſuch words and things, from whence it might be gather'd. 'Tis 
true, that in the Old Teſtament, mention is often made jof the Spirit 
of God: and ſo too, of the Spirit of a Man. But God is no where, 
by Moſes or the Prophets, expreſly ſaid to be a Spirit: but firſt of all, 
by our Saviour in the Goſpel. 13 . oa 
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3. The Being of the Sacred Trinity, was yet a greater Myſtery ;:not? - 
only to the Gentiles, but to the generality of the ens. A few-only: 
of the Prieſts and Prophets, having ſome Dark Notice hereof given td 
them. | | + A 1 i WC U 

4. The Appearance of the Second Perſon unto Abraham, when awake, 
and his Communing with him; are very particularly deſcribed, Gen. 1 8. 
Where he is, by Abraham, called, The Fudge of all the Barth. And by 
Moſes, ſtyled Fehovah, throughout the Chapter. And in Daniel, Nebu- 
chadnez#ar is {aid, to ſee one walking in the midſt of the Flery Furnace, lite 
unto the Son of God, Both which, ſeem to be Eminent Types, of his In- 
carnation and dwelling among Men. | eder 

5. Frequent mention is alſo made of the Holy Spisit. By which 
Name, the Third Perſon in the Holy Trinity is diſtinguiſhed from-all 
Created Spirits of the Upper World ; comprized under the Common 
Name of Angels. 3% D It 1 710 i 

6. The Sacred Trinity , is likewiſe ſundry ways repreſented, by the 
Myſteries in the Moſaict Law; as hath been ſhewed Book 4. Chap. 
ter 8. And that the Diſcovery hereof, being made to Strangers, 
occaſioned the Philoſophy of the Platonick , and other Pagan Tri- 
nities. IT gl 
7. But the Revelation hereof, is much more evidently made 
to us in the New Teſtament. And herewithal, the Union of the 
Second Perſon, with the Human Nature, in the Perſon of Feſus 
Chriſt. 7 230? ys 5 $1 
8. His Divine Præheminency, is ſet forth, in his being ſaid, To fir 
down at the Right Hand of the Majeſty on High, far above all Angels, 
Principalities and Powers, Heb, 1.3. Eph. 1.21. x Pet. 1. 22. And there- 
fore, above all Created Beings. GAYE: 1h 43 

9. Toſhew his Omniſcience, he is ſaid, Fohn 2. 24, To know all men. 
An Attribute given in Scripture to God only. He tells Peter, 
Luke 22. 31, That Satan had a deſign to have him, That he might fift him 
as Wheat, &c. Shewing, that he knew, not only the Thoughts of 
Men, but of the Devil. His ſending Peter to Angle for a Fiſh, that 
had chanced to ſwallow a piece of Money: ſhewed his Omniſei- 
ence , even to the Przſcience of Contingents. And Jobn 21. 17, 
we aha ſaid by Peter, to know all things: and Peter is not cor- 
reed. | | 

10. The Man who humbly beſought him for his Child, Mark 9. 24, 
in ſaying, Help, Lord, mine Unbelief ; acknowledged his Divine 
Power. And ſo did the Apoſtles, when they made rhe ſame Prayer to 
him, Increaſe our Faith, Luke 17.5. To comfort them, he bids them, 
Let not your Heart be Troubled, neither let it be Afraid, John 14. 27. 
Angels, both Good and Bad, may move, but cannot command. But 
Chriſt here commanded, and with admirable Effect. Let not your 
Heart be troubled , and, They had great Foy, Luke 24. 52, 53. Neither 
let it be afraid: and, They had great Boldneſs, Acts 4.13. And to his 
Omnipotent Wiſdom, the Creation and Government of the Univerſe, 
are aſcribed, Heb. 1. 2. Epheſ. 3.9. And Colof. 1. 16, 17, 18, very 
particularly. ö * 

11. Melchizedeck is ſaid, Heb. 7. 3, in Having neither beginning of 
Days, nor end of Liſe ; to be made like unto the Son of God. That 
is, his having no Genealogy enumerating his Anceſtors and Succeſ- 
Nnnn ſors ; 


As they Appear Bock V. 


. 


ſors; was a Reſtmblance of the Eternity of the Son of God. And 
Himfelf declareth the Eternity of his Being, in that part of his Prayer 
Jobs 17. 6, Glorify Me, with the Glory which I had with Thee, Before the 
World was, As alſo in his Anſwer to the Jews, John 8. 58, Before 1 4 
ham was, J am. Hereby repreſenting his Conſtant and Immovable 
Eternity. The Perfian and Ethiopick Verſions, read, I was; as more 
eaſy to conceive. But the Syriac, Arabick, and Vulgar Larine, read 


I am, And fb all the Greek Copies, without Variation. And 


1 John x.2, He is called, That Eternal Life, which was with he 
Father. 

12. Thoſe Words, The Son of Man, which is in Heaven, John z. 13; 
repreſent his Ubiquity, by virtue of his Divine Nature. Thoſe 
Words, Which is in Heaven, are indeed omitted by the Ethiopict Ver. 
ſion. But the Syriac, Perſian, Arabick, and Vulgar Latine, read the 
Words as in the Greek. And the Greek Copies are all the ſame, with. 
out Variation. ; 

13. St. Paul alſo deſcribes his Divine Eſſence, Phil. 2. 6, by his be; 
in the Form of God: and on this account, his being Equal with Gf 
as the Words are read without Variation, in the Syriac, Arabick, and 
Vulgar Latine; and in all the Greek Copies. And the Apoſtle, in ay. 
ing, Heb. 2.16, That he took not on him the Nature of Angels, demon. 
ſtrates the ſame. In that all Created Beings of the Superior World, 
are comprehended under that Name and Nature. a 

14. St. Thomas, ſpeaking to him, Fohn 20. 28, calls him, My Lord, 
and my God : and he is not corrected. So all the Greek Copies; and all 
the Verſions. The Angel too, Luke 1. 16, 17, gives him the ſame Ti- 
tle ; ſaying of The Baptiſt, That he ſhould go before the Lord his God, in 
the Spirit of Elias. So likewiſe St. Paul, 1 Tim. 3.16, Great is the My. 
ſten of Godlineſs : God was manifeſted in the Fleſh, &c.. And by the 
ſame Apoſtle, the Church of God is ſaid, To be purchaſed with his own 
Blood, Acts 20. 28. And St. Fohn, in the firſt Chapter of his Goſpel, is 
ſo expreſs,. that nothing can be more. Not only in the Firſt ere ; 
read, without Variation, in all the Greek Copies, and in all the Verſ- 
ons : but throughout the Chapter : wherein there is no Various Read- 
ing, by which the Senſe can be pretended to be alter d. A Teſtimony 
ſo eminent, and given by one, ſo little to be ſuſpected, for having 

been dabling with Books: that Amelius the Platonick, contemporary 

with Plotinus at Rome, took eſpecial notice of it: as he is cited by Eu- 
ſebius, Præp. Evang. 11. 19, and more at large, by Cyril of Alexandria, 
Cont. Julian l. 8. Beſides which, there are ſo many more proofs ; that 
whoever is ſo reſolute, as to reject them all; muſt alſo reſolve, to blot 
out the better half of his New Teſtament. 

15. Nor was the Appearance of a Divinity among us, Unbecoming 


He was, in a ſort, preſent among the Fews; eſpecially in the Taberna- 


cle, and the Temple. Both which, being Glorious Types of the Bo. 
dy of Chriſt ;. as hath been ſhewed in the 82h Chapter of the 4th Boot: 
the Divine Preſence in Theſe, foreſigniſied a yet Nearer, and more Vi. 
ſible Preſence, by mediation of the Humane Nature, afterwards. And 
thoſe Words of Solomon, 2 Chron. 6.18, But will God in very deed duel 
with men on the Earth 2 were not only a Speech of admiration, but 


Prophecy. God, who is Immenſe, cannot but be every where, and in 


every part of the Univerſe. Why not then, Conſpicuouſly in Lu 
| - ar 


— 


Chap. IV. From the Articles of F AITH "» 


Part, which of all that are Viſible, is the moſt Noble If preſent in a 
Temple of man's building, one way; why not another, and more 
eminently, in that moſt Sacred Temple, which Himſelf erected, and 
not Man ? _ 1 e 4% 

16. And the Scriptures give us the Marks of the Divine and Humane 
Natures of Chriſt, in a Becoming Conjunction, from firſt to laſt. He 
humbled himſelf, in coming from Heaven to us. But his Coming was 
honour'd with a Divlne Prædiction, 4000 Years beforehand. And 
the whole Ceremonial Law, with the Prieſthood, and all the Prophets, 
ſounding their Trumpets in their order, as a Magnificent Cavalcade, 
made way for him. * 

17. He was made Fleſh. But Conceived by the Holy Ghoſt ; and in the 
Incloſure of a Virgin's Womb. He was Born too in an Inn. But in ſuch an 
Inn, as had a Star for it's Sign. And was Cradled in a. Manger. Vet 
then worſhipped, by men of Noble Education, and Birth. Who 
coming from Arabia, or Sheba, South-Eaſt of Judea; preſented 
him with the like Gifts, as one of their Queens had, done to So- 
lomon. ; . | 

18. His Birth, inſtead of being attended with Goſſips; was celebra- 
ted with a Quire of Angels, Who, in Honour hereof, . proclaimed an 
Holy-Day of Peace: which continued to the Jews, both in Fudea, and 
throughout the Empire, to the end of Tiberiuss Reign: as is witneſ- 
ſed by Tacitus, and by Philo in his Embaſly to Caius Ceſar. 

19. As he had no Education: So he fat among the Doctors when a 
Youth ; toſhew, he had no need of it. Though be root upon him the 
Form of a Servant : yet upon his Transfiguration, had fit Attendants 
from Heaven. And whereas his Contemporary Auguſtus, the Great- 
eſt Prince, for Extent of Dominion, the World ever had ; was afraid 
of being called Lord: Domini appellationem, ut maledictum & approbri- 
um ſemper exhorruit, as Suetonius faith; Himſelf demanded the Title, as 
his Right, John 13. 13,14. M's Ek? 

20. Heasketh his Diſciples, Matth. 16, Whom do Men ſay, that I the 
Son of Man am? Knowing, Peter would immediately reply, Thou art 
the Son of God. That the Conjunction of his Divine and Humane Na- 
tures, might the better appear, by ſuch an Oppoſition. 

21. When the Ruler addreſſed to him, with the Title, not of Lord, 
but of Good Maſter : He anſwer d, There is none Good, but One, that is, 
God. That is to ſay, Originally. Or as Cicero ſpeaks of Vertue, So- 
lum eſt Bonum, FHoneſtum : that is, chiefly. And ſo, it was ſuitable to 
the Ruler's Opinion, of his being a Meer Man. And to his own In- 
tent, of concealing his Divinity. For which cauſe, he alſo command- 
ed his Diſciples to keep ſecret his Transfiguration, with other emi- 
nent Teſtimonies of it, till after his Reſurrection. And though he 
anſwer d him as a Man; yet in giving him a New Law, Go and ſell al 
that thou haſt ; he did that, which belongeth ro God only. 

22, He tells the Diſciples, Thar the preciſe time of the Day of Judg- 
ment was unknown, both to the Holy Angels, and to himſelf, Mark 13. 
32. For as he increaſed, not only in Stature, but in Wiſdom, as a Man, 
Luke 2. 52: So, with reſpect to his Humanity, this Day was ſtill a Se- 
cret to him. Yet at the ſame time, he tells them with a Divine Maje- 
ity, Heaven and Earth ſhall paſs away, but my Words ſhall not paſs. 


away, 


23. In 


— — 
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Ar they ee Fos d 


ther, This i Life Eternal, to 
was meant, in oppoſition to Polytheiſm : So in this Pra 


23: In his Prayer for his Diſciples John 17 he profeſſeth to E 5 
3 now Thee, the Onh True God. ea 


* . . yer roo, Ver, 
he declares his own Co-eternity with the Father. And we are = 


ſider, it was the fame Evangeliſt, who wrote this Prayer, and the 
Chapter of this +/ 6g FT wht S e fir 
y 
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24 How meekly did he ride to Jeruſalem upon an Aſs > but 10 þ 
Heſanma's and Branches of Palm trees, was Triumphed by the Pes 
and with their very Cloaths ſpread along the ue as Cato of Utica, the 
Emperor Commodus, and ſome other Princes have been. Jon's 

2.5. When his Hour was come, a whole Band of Roman Soldiers be. 
ing ſent to apprehend him: he ſtept forth, unarmed, and put himſes 
into their Hands. Vet with his Looks, and ſpeaking but one Word, 10 
if he had Lightned and Thunder d on em; they went backward, andjey 
to the Ground. When he hung, as a Vile Malefactor, upon the Crgf;. 
and at the point of Death: his Anſwer to the Believing Thief, ſhewed 
him, to be the Lord of Life and Glory. As he thus ſuffer d and 4d; 


Heaven and Earth ſuffer d with him. And the Vail of the Temple wy 
more remarkably Rent in two; than if, with the Earthquake, the Tem. 
ple it ſelf had fallen to the Ground. An evident Token, that, che 
ſame Divine Authority , by which it was appointed, now took it 
away. N | 
— And as the Appearance of the Son of God in the Fleſh, as thus made, 
was Becoming: So it was alſo Neceſſary. It was Neceſſary, on God's 
part. "Tis ine, he could have Heal'd, and Sav'd the World, by ſome 
meer Man. And fo too, he could have done it, without any Man, 
or without any Means. But this had been, to Re-make the World, and 
not to Govern it. Having made mankind fit to be govern'd ; and given 
Laws fit to govern us: he had obliged Himſelf, to Tranſact with us, 
as a Legiſlator. Infinite Juſtice, was to be anſwer' d: and a Purchaſe 
made, of Heaven and Eternity. And what could be of equal value un- 
ro theſe, leſs than Infinite? | 

27. And it was Neceſſary on our part alſo : as being not till then, 
when all other means, which had been uſed to relieve us, were invain. 
God had given-his Laws, Twice already, viz. by Adam and by Noah, 
to the World. By which, having as often been rejected; he gave 
them by Moſes, a Third time, to the Nation of the Jews. And ſent 
his Prophets from time to time, to put them in mind of them : by re- 
primanding both the Prince and the People, or commending them, 
as there was occaſion; and foretelling them, of what they were ſure 
to find, according to their Doings. By the tulfilling of which Prophe- 
cies, and the Septennial Lecture of the Law to Strangers, as well as 
Themſelves ; it likewiſe became as a Light ſet upon a Hill, and drew 
upon it the Eyes of the Gentiles round about, as in the 8th Chapter of the 
4th Book hath been ſaid. Who were hereby admoniſhed of their Duty, 
at a Diſtance, for many Ages. Aſter all, when neither the Philoſophy 
of the Greets, nor the Morality of the Romans, tho both aſſiſted with 
this Light, did any thing prevail: when inſtead of owning and ſerving 


the True God; even Men, were every where Deify'd ; and the Foul- th 
eft Crimes, 3 for Vertues and Religious Myſteries: When the th 
Jews themſelves were debauched with the Impious Errors and Practi- 1a 


ces of other Nations ; and the Phariſees and Sadducees, who ſprang up 
24 hereupon, 


Chap“ V. Fe the Articles of F 4 ] TH 3 


hereupon, tauglit the People Theſe, inſtead of the Divine Law: when 
the Caſe was thus grown deſperate, and the whole World, ripe for Ru- 
in: then it was, thai God ſent his Son, to Heal, and to Save it. Chuſing 
rather; to make a ſeeming failure in point of Majeſty ; than in his 
Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion unto Men. a pri p47 251m 
208. The Divinity likewiſe of the Hoh Ghoſt, is much more clearly 
and fully Revealed to us in the New Teſtament, than in the Old. The 
Proofs are not ſo numerous, as thoſe we have of the Divinity of Chriſt. 
For, in that the Holy Ghoſt hath no Perſonal Union with a Body; nor, 
except in one great Occaſion, was ever Viſible ; there is not the ſame 
Reaſon for them. But thoſe we have, are ſufficient. © © | CORE 
29. The Name it ſelf, viz. The Hol Spirit or Ghoſt, uſed in the Old 
Teſtament ; is alſo in the New, By which he is here, in like manner 
as there, diſtinguiſhed from all Created Beings of the Upper World. As 
appears, among other places, from r. Pet. 1.12 : where the ApoÞte, 
ſpeaking of the Goſpel-Revelation, faith, Tt was preached with the aſſi. 
Nance of the Holy Ghoſt ſent down from Heaven ; and was a Subject, which 
the Angels deſired io look into. Like unto which, is that alſo of St. Paul, 
i Tim. 3. 16, God was Manifeſted in the Fleſh, Fuſtified by the Spirit, 
Seen of Angels. But if the Holy Ghoſt, could bereckon'd to any fort of 
Angelick Being ; where had n the Senſe of St. Peter or St. Paul's 
Words ? | | 0 * 
30. The Apoſtles, in the Commiſſion given them, To Baptize all Na- 
tions ; are Commanded to do it, In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Som, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Matt. 28. 19. The Words are the ſame in 
the Syriac, Perſian, Arabick, Ethiopick, and Vulgar Latin; and in all 
the Greek Copies, without any Various Lection. In the giving of 
which Commiſſion, to ſuppoſe any Authority, could be joined with 
that of the Father, leſs than Divine; is below the Underſtanding of a 
School-Boy. | 0 5 
31. The ſame Divine Authority is aſſerted by St. Paul, 1 Cor. 1 2. 11; 
where, in ſpeaking of he Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, he tells us, That he 
divideth them to every Man, as he willeth, And by Chriſt himſelf, 
John 3.8, The Wind bloweth where it liſteth: ſo is every one that is horn 
of the Spirit, By which Similitude, we are taught, That the Holy 
Ghoſt, is neither Directed, nor Authorized, in his Operations, by any 
Created Power. © n d ard; 80 0¹⁴ 
32. Therefore alſo the Apoſtle Peter, 1 Ep. 1.2, joins the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt together, in thoſe Three Divine Acts, which con- 
cur to the Salvation of Mankind, Election, Juſtification, and Sanfifi- 
cation. And St. Paul likewiſe, in his Benediction to the Church at Co- 
rinth, 2 Ep. 13. 14. ? le | | 


* 


33. Tis alſo evident, That in St. Peter's Speech to Ananias, the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt is called, Go; Acts 5. 3,4, Why hath Satan filled thine Heart, to 
he unto the Holy Ghoſt > _—— Thou baſt uot lyed unto Men, but unto God. 
And fo alſo by St. Paul, x Cor. 12.6 and 11 compared. And Heb.y. 
14, he is called, The Eternal Spirit. An Epithet, which can Belong 
to none, but a Divine Being. TYRA 3 
34. The Providence of God, was likewiſe ſo far unknown, before 
the Preaching of the Goſpel, as to be doubted of, by many who took 
themſelves, to be among the Wiſeſt of the Gentile World. When they 
faw Bad Men, to fare well; and thoſe who were better, to fare worſe; 


Oooo | they 


: * 


As they Appear 


they would hardly believe any thing of it: much leſs, its Univerſal 
Extent. They ſuppoſed it too, to be inconſiſtent with the Happiner: 
or Majeſty, of a God, to concern himſelf about any thing here betoy! 
So Lucretius, Euripides, and others expreſs themſelves. But the Serin. 
tures give us great aſſurance hereof. The Old Teſtament, in ma 2 


ticular Caſes, as of Foſeph, Moſes, David. and others, as well a8 wit! 


reſpect to the Nation of the Jews. The Goſpel, much more fully, both 
in the like Particulars ; and by the Doctrine which is applicable unto 
all, both Jews, and Gentiles. Our Saviour tells his Diſciples, That y,, 
fo much as a dead Sparrow fell to the ground, without their Heavenly Fa. 
ther. And that the very Hairs of their Head were all number d. As if 
he had ſaid, There is no Perſon, or Thing, ſeemingly ſo contempti. 
ble, or trivial; as not to be under his Eye, and ſome way or other to 
ſubſerve his Ends; and theſe fuch, as for his Servants are always the 

35. The Divine Act of Election, is repreſented too, by certain Ex. 
amples in the Old Teſtament; as in preferring of Iſaac before/hmael Jac} 
before Eſau, and the like. But the Eternity of this Act, diſtinctiy 
aſcrib'd to the Father; and its Extent unto all Degrees and Qualities of 
Men throughout the World ; are only to be underſtood by the Doctrine 
of the Goſpel ; wherein they are very clearly aſſerted : as in John 17, 6. 
Acts. 13.48. Epheſ. 1.4. 2 Tim. 1.9 ; and in many other Places. 

36. That of Juſtification, was Typify'd by the Paſſover, and other 
Sacrifices and Ceremonies of the Law. But is plainly Taught us, and 
diſtinctly aſcribed to the Son, in the Geſpel; eſpecially St. Jobr's; 
and in the Epiſtles, from firſt to laſt. 

37. The Act or Work of Sanctification, was alſo ſignified, by the 
Waſhings, Unctions, and other Purifications, under the Law, But 
in the Goſpel, as it is aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt, is a clear Doctrine, 
beyond all contradiction. That is to ſay, That no Man is, or can be 
better than another, but by the grace of God. If any Man be in Chriſt, 
faith the Apoſtle, he is a new Creature, 2 Cor. 5.17. We are his Work. 
manſhip, Created in Chriſt Feſus, Eph. 2. 10. Except a Man be Born again 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God, John z. 3, 5. 
Which, and other like Phraſes, though they do nor prove, an altera- 
tion in the Subſtance, or Eſſential Faculties of the Mind: yet they 
prove thus mfich, That a Man's Sanctification, is as truly aſcribed 


. unto God, as his Creation, or his Formation in the Womb. 


38. We havealſo ſome Inſtances in the Ola Teſtament, wherein both 


Good and Bad Angels, have been concerned about us Men, and our 


Affairs here below. But it is the Doctrine of the Goſpel, That as the 


Good are employed, ſo the Bad employ themſelves, for the Good, or 


Hurt of every Man: Matt, 18. 10. Lake 16. 22. Heb. 1. 14. Epheſ.2.. 
And therefore, that the Holy Ghoſt ever did, and now doth his work, 


by the Miniſtry of Angels. Heretofore , in revealing of Prophe- 


cies. Whence; thè Spirit of the Prophets, is ſaid to be ſubject to the 
Prophets. That is, The Angel or Spirit, whoſe Office it is, under 
the Holy Ghoſt, to communicate the Gift of Prophecy. And ſo 


now, in Sanctifying, Comforting, and doing whatever elle is neceſſiry 


to the Salvation, of God's Elect. Our Saviour himſelf, when in his 
Agony, was corroborated by an Angel. For though the Angels are 
employed ; yet in that they do nothing, but with the DireQion and 

Authority 
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Chap. IV. From the Articles of FAITH. 
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Authority of the Zoly Ghoſt: What they do, is nevertheleſs properly 

ſaid, to be done by himſelf. Vet their aſſiſtance unto Good, is not ſo 

often, nor ſo particularly and clearly mention d; as are the Devil's 

Temptations unto Evil. Leſt, I conceive, it ſhould have given occa- 
Gon to the Worſhipping of Angels. Which Superſtition, ſome it ſeems, 

in St. Paul's time, began to introduce. 


39. Of the Reſurreition of the Body, ond. the Life and 7 udemen "I 


come; the Prophets heretofore, had ſome foreſight. And ſbme Cere- 
monial Shadows hereof, were contained in the Levztical Law : as hazh 
been ſhewed in the Chapter hereof. And from the Fews, the Gentilef 
received thoſe Hints; on which they grounded all their Fables. But |} 
find not, that any ſpeak ſo plainly ; as, after the Goſpel was pubiſhed at 


Rome, and all over the Empire, ſome of them had learned to do. So 


Plutarch, Dabit Deus cuique, quod eo dignum eſt. And, Vitam Anima, 
quaſi guoddam Certamen obit ; & Certamine perac lo, conſequitur quod me- 
ruit : very like St. Paul, Rom. 2. 6, and 2 Tim. 4.7, 8. For they are 
all ſo clearly and amply diſcover'd to the Chriſtian World; together 
with the Glorification of the Body ; the Judgment to be made by Feſus 
Chriſt, and in the preſence of the Angels ; with ſundry other Particulars : 
That our Lord alone, is {aid by St. Paul, To have brought Life and Im- 
mortality to light by the Goſpel. 
40. Theſe are the Chief Articles of our Belief. And the Plainneſs 
and Simplicity of the Goſpel, in the Revelation made of them, ſo far 


as is neceſſary, to make one of the Meaneſt Capacity, a Good Chriſti- 


an ; is very evident. Yea, it is one Mark of its Divine Original, and 
which our Saviour makes of equal force with his Miracles, That it was 
preached to the Poor, Matth. 11.5. That is, deſigned for the Salvati- 
on, not of a few Wiſe or Great Men, but of all Mankind. . ; 

41. Nevertheleſs, that it remains Myſterious, in part; is as xvident. 
However ſome Learned Men who own the Goſpel, ſay there is nothing 
Myſterious herein. An Aſſertion, which though it may be Inno- 
cently meant: yet is ſo unlimited, as it may, I doubt, be very eaſily 
Improved to an Ill uſe. It may teach ſome, to neglect the Study of 
the Scriptures. And as much to wreſt them to the Level of their 
ny Underſtandings : as others have done, to make them Unintelli- 
gible. 

42. I am not ignorant, that by Myſteries, were originally meant, 
Idolatrous Cereremonies. Becauſe they who were initiated to the 
knowledge and performance of them, were obliged, ue mw wa, not 


to blab them. But nothing is more ordinary, than for the meaning 


of Words, by uſe, to be reſtrained or enlarged. Mathematicians, 
among the Romans, were for ſome time, ſpecially meant of Aſtrolo- 
logers or Star-Prophets; as;-appears in Suetonius and others, belt 
skilld in the Language of their own Country. But were at firſt, and 
are now meant, of thoſe skill'd in any Science, wherein Quantity is 
conſider d. So the word, Myſtery, though at firſt reſtrain'd, to ſignify 
only a Ceremony not to be divulged; yet by uſe ( againſt which, 
to argue, is like diſputing againſt matter of fact) whatever elſe , is 
any way ſecret, or abſtruſe; either not at all, or not entirely, or not 
eaſily underſtood ; is ſaid to be Myſterious. Such are all Miraculous 
Operations, ſuch the ordinary Works of Nature; all Arts and Sci- 
ences, are ſuch accounted and called. Such, not only the hows 
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better underſtood, now, by the Simpleſt, than it was before by the 
Wiſeſt. Yer is the Myſtery of the Law, not fo well ſeen in the Goſpel 


a 


that 


7 e | * n notic 
of its Perſpicuity :- another, by the Diſcoveries, or if you wil I the 


Revelations made in Anatomy, of its Humours; a Third, by his Skill 
in Mathematicks, of their Figures. Are not the Cauſes of Viſion, bet. 
ter known to the Second, than the Firſt? and to the Third, ſtill bet. 
ter? Yet the entire Reaſon of Viſion, remains a Myſtery to them al 
Foraſmuch as in the Chain of Cauſes, belonging unto Viſion ; there 
are ſundry other Links: Some of Which, neither Anatomy, gor 
Mathematicks, nor any other ſort of Philoſophy, will ever be able to 
find out. EA 

44. Nor therefore is there any Goſpel- Revelation, but may be of 
uſe to us, whether as plain, or Myſterious ; more or leſs, according 
to the knowledge we have of it. The Entire Scheme of Cauſes, ne. 
ceſſary unto Viſion: is, as is ſaid, an Inſuperable Myſtery. Yet one 
that diſtinctly obſerves the Watery Humour of the Eye; is fo much 
wiſer than one who obſerves it not: as to know where a Cataract is 
bred ; and that by Couching it, the Sight may be reſtored. And one 
that, in like manner, obſerves the Cryſtalline ; knows how, by Op. 
tick-Glaſſes, the Sight may be aſſiſted. And fo far as his Knowledge 
further goes, it may be further uſeful to him. And the Cauſes where. 
of hae hath no knowledge,. ſaving of their Being: Vet even theſe, may 
be of great uſe, in repreſenting to him the Divine Art, as Unſearcha- 
ble. Was to give him occaſion, to adore the Author, to humble him. 
{elf the Qbſerver, and vigorouſly ro advance to further Enquiries. 

45. And in like manner, we are to conceive, of the knowledge we 
have of Divine Revelations. The Levitical Law was ſuch a Revelati. 
on, as Was Myſterious throughout. Vet was ſo far underſtood, even 
to the Common People, as to be inſtructive to them. And to the 
Prieſts and Prophets, was much more: Who ſaw, not only the Direct, 
but alſo, in part, the Oblique, or Typical Intent of it; As I hae 
ſhewed at large in the 87% Chapter of the 4th Book. But by the Goſpel 
Revelation, is ſo far further explained; as in many Particulars to be 


Revelation, by Simple People, as it is by Men of better Underſtand- 
ing. Nor ſo well by any of theſe, as by Angels; who, by the Two 
Great -Apoſiles, are alſo ſaid,” to contemplate the ſame, 1 Tim. 3.16. 
1 Pet, 1.12. ; 26 [EDO 

46. It becometh God, every where to act like himſelf, His Works 
of Creation, and General Providence being Myſterious : Thoſe ob his 
Eſpecial Grace and Favour, cannot be otherwiſe. And if the Goſpel 
Myſteries, lie not in Words only, but in the Works themſelves, and in 
Things: no Words, by which they are revealed, can make them alto- 
gether plain. St. Paul himſelf, after he had received the abundance ol 
Revelation; yet obſerved that Extent of Wiſdom, in the Scheme 
of the Goſpel ;. as to efteem it above his reach. Notwithſtand- 


ing 
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enough herein, for the uſe of the Simpleſt: yet no Man can be ſo 
weak, as to ſuppoſe, it was adapted unto them only; and, not to be 
ok that perfection, as to be fit withal, to improve, and overmatch 
thoſe, who are of the higheſt pitch, . | 
47. Nor doth the Myſtery of the Goſpel- Revelation, lie only in 
the entire Scheme; but in ſundry particulars hereof, Among others, 
in the Articles aforementioned. The truth of which, ajthorgh 
aſſerted by the Scriptures; and the reaſonableneſs hereof in ſeve. 
ral Chapters of this Diſcourſe: Yet are we not able ſo to compre- 
bend them ; as to ſolve all the difficulties ariſing to us, concerning 
the fame. | . 
48. God is faid in the Goſpel, to be a Spirit. And no other known 
word, would have taught us to think of him more duly, or have 
been more anſwerable to the underſtanding of all Men. Vet, as he 
is faid to be Light; to ſhew, he hath no Darkneſs in him, but is Om- 
niſcient : ſo he is ſaid to be a Spirit: to aſſure us, that nothing Cor- 
poreal, doth or can, as Epicureans and FHobbiſts dream, belong to him. 
And therefore, not ſo much to tell us, what he is, as what he is nor. 
For in that his Eſſence, is both Infinite, and Self-Exiſtent : he is of ne- 
ceſſity, ſuch a Being, as is in Nature, not only different from any Crea- 
ted Spirit; but, in ſome reſpects, more different, than this is from a 
Body. For as much as a Body and a Created Spirit, are both' alike 
in having an Eſſence, which is neither Infinite, nor Self- Exiſtent. 
49. As the Being of the Sacred Trinity, is aſſerted in the Goſpel :'fo 

I have demonſtrated the neceſſity hereof in the Firſt Chapter of this 
Diſcourſe. But who is able, to comprehend the Manner of it? If the 
Deity is ſo little known to us, either in the Nature of his Eſſence, or 
of his Self-exiſtence : why ſhould we expect to be more enlightened, in 
the Co- exiſtence of Three Divine Perſons herein? Nay, if we know 
not ſo much, as how the Underſtanding, and Will, the Faculties ; do 


ſections, of Unity and Trinity in Numbers. Nor how the Three 
Dimenſions of a Solid, as of a Cone, do all meetin One Point. Every 
body knows they do ; but no body knows how. 

50. The Union of the Divine and Human Natures, in the Perſon of 
Chriſt, which the Goſpel hath revealed to us ; appears alſo, to be borh 
Becoming, and Neceflary. Yet the Manner of it, is unintelligi- 
ble. But there is no Senfe, in ſaying, That therefore it is Incredi- 
ble. Foraſmuch, as in our ſelves, the Union of the Body with the 


the Spirit, that is, of the Fancy with the Intelle&, ſo as to 
make one Mind; are either of them, altogether as unintelligible 
ko us. | Fai | 

51. As the Scriptures Teach , the Univerſal Extent of Providence : 


Neceſſity hereof : both unto the Being, and the Operation of every 
Thing, Preſent, and to Come. But who can meaſure all the Lines 


explain the Conſiſtency hereof, with the being of Contingents? Or 
God's being the Author of that only which is Morally Good; 
Pppp „ 


Mind , ſo as to make one Perſon; or the Union of the Soul with 
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ing therefore, it is one of the Ex cellencies of the Goſpel, that there is 


Co-exiſt with the Eſſence, of the Mind. Nor how to explain the Af. 


So in the Chapter, Of the Nature of Providence, I have proved the 


and Figures, Equations and Propdftions of Providence? Who can 
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with his Suſtentation of that Act, which is Morally Evil ) No Cl 
more can any Man reſolve me, whether that which is called The hc 
Angle of Contact, be a True Angle, or not; fo as not 10 ta 


115 upon an Unanſwerable Difficulty, which ſoever he ſhall af 
rm. | 
52. Again, as the Divine Act of Election, is aſſerted in the Goſpel : 
ſo the being hereof, is neceſſarily imply 6 „in the Nature of Pro. 
vidence. Vet the Scriptures alfo aſſure us, That every May's 
Deſtruction, is of himſelf, But it is not eaſy, fo to explain 
the Conſiſteney of theſe Two Doctrines; as to anſwer all ObjeRions 
againſt one or other of them. N 
53. We have the ſame aſſurance, That no man ſhall be ſaved, Jy 
through the Merit of Jeſus Chriſt, And yet likewiſe , of the Ne. 
ceſſity of Good Works. But how far theſe Co- operate, were it eaſy 
to determine, whence are all our Diſputes ? | | 
54. As alſo of the neceſſity of the Grace of God, which worketh in 
us , both to will and to do. Yet our Saviour tells the Jews, Je 
will not come to me, that ye might have Life. Certain it is, That 
the Holy Ghoſt, putteth no force upon the Will. For ſo to Will 


would be no Human Act; but would ceaſe to be, what it is 5 
called. Therefore Chriſt tells the Scribes of his Diſciples , it aur that 
a τννει,] Some of them ye will till; as were better read, and not, Dift 
ye ſhall. And ſo he tells Peter, «7apmon pe, Thou wilt deny Me, Thi 
not, Thou ſhalt: As if the Scribes, or Peter, had been compel. othe 
led to do, what they did. But how the Freedom of the Will, of L 
conſiſteth with the Power of Divine Grace; is not eaſy to deter. be. 


mine. Nor is it , how, in our own Minds, the Freedom of - 
the Will, conſiſteth with the Efficacy of the Underſtanding, I fay 
thus, That * the Holy Ghoſt doth not compel, but only 
Propoſe: yet, when he pleaſes, he can ſo Propoſe, as he is 
ſure to prevail. And this, I think, if well conſider , will al. 

ſo reconcile the Freedom of the Will, with Election. But if any 
2 unſatisfyd, with this Solution; to them it ſtill remains a My- 

ery. | | | 

55. As the Scriptures aſſert; ſo in the Chapter, Of the Nature of 
Providence, I have alſo provd, That both Good and Evil An- 

gels have a Power of Operation on the Mind of Man. But the 

Manner of it, whether only by Mediation of the Body, or ſome- 

„ times immediately on the Mind it ſelf, and in other reſpects, is 
unknown to us. And ſo. too, is the Manner of the Operation, 

of any Senſible Thing. In ſeeing a Red or Blue Colour, the 

Colour is actually made, upon the Black Wall of the Eye. But 

when we have the Conceit of Red or Blew, it cannot be faid, 

. that the Fancy is colour'd. Nor therefore, that Colour in thi 
Fancy, is formally, the ſame thing, as Colour in the Eye. 

„How then, can Colour in the Fancy, be the Image of Colour 

in the Eye, which it hath nothing of? We know, it is; but how, he 

neither do, nor can know. 
56. As the Goſpel hath revealed to us, The Certainty of the 
Future Life , with that of a Final Judgment, and our being I! 


veſted with a Body, in order hereunto: So in the Chapter, 0 
Key | Ce leſtia 
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Celeftial Mind, I have proved the reaſonableneſs of them all.” But 
how many Particulars, of all theſe are there, whereof we have no cer. 
tain and diſtin Knowledge: | 


57. The Sum and Importance of the whole Matter, is this; Not, to 


maintain a Word; whether Myſtery, or no Myſtery ? But whether 
- comprehend not, and yet are bound to believe them ? I Hy, there are: 
For, to know, is not always to comprehend. A Furlong , as it is a 
Line, is of the ſame nature, as a Mile. Yet to go a Furlong, 1 not 
to goa Mile. Knowledge, ſo far as it goes, is of the ſame nature, as 
Comprehenſion. But we may ſo far know a Thing, as to be aſſur d of 
its Being; when the manner of its Being, is unknown to us. We 
may therefore know Ten Thouſand Things, which we comprehend 
not. There being hardly any thing in the World, the Nature where- 
of is perfectly known to us. Not ſo much as of Quantity. abſtractly 
conftder'd ; as I have ſhewed in the Chapter, Of Science. Wheretore, 
as no Wife Man will believe any thing, but what he knows to 
be True: So, if only, what he comprehends, he ſhall believe no- 


there are not ſome Things, made chown to us in the Goſpe!, which we 


thing. 0 et . 
58 Nor therefore are we to impute it, as a Fault, to the Scriptures, 
that ſome things are not more Intelligibly expreſt. For in that the 
Difficulties, depend not only on Words, but on the Ahſtruſe Nature of 
Things, as hath been ſaid: it is evident, that to comprehend them, 
other Words would not have done; but we muſt have had, another Sort 
of Underſtanding. | 1 
59. From whence it alſo follows, That we ought not to diſpute about 
them. For if it is poſſible, that the expreſſing of our Concept ions, 
may be faulty; or our Conceptions themſelves, may be falſe ; and we 
are ſure, that God cannot but be True: we have nothing further to do, 
than to acquieſce in what he hath faid. 
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I. Nother Point of the Divine Revelation , ſpoken from Heaven 
and ſhewing the Intent of the Moſaick Law; are the Laus of 


the Ge. Both the Precepts, given equally to all; and the Rules 


ſeveral 
Church. 
2. The Excellency of theſe Precepts, is very apparent, In the great. 


given, to the Officers, and the Unordained Part of the 


neſs of their Condeſcention, the Spirituality of their Nature, the Ma. 
jeſty of the Rewards annexed to them, and as Chriſt hath recommended 


them to us by his own Example. 3 

3. In his Anſwer to the Lawyer, Matth. 22. 37 to 40, he reduceth 
the Moral and Judicial Laws to theſe Two, viz. The Love of God and 
Man. But all Mankind failing in the Exact Obedience requir'd ; an 
incurring the Penalty annexed to them: he was pleaſed in the room e 
theſe Two, to ſubſtitute Two others, viz. Repentance and Faith. It is 
therefore written, Mark 1. 15, That he began to preach, ſaying, Repent 

ye, and Believe the Goſpel. And St. Paul accordingly, Als 20. 21, 
ſums up the Precepts of the Guſpet, in theſe Two, Repe ntance towards 
God, and Faith towards our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 

4. Both theſe were Myſtically taught, by divers Ceremonies in the 
Levitical Law. For as no Sin was remitted, without a Sacrifice: So 
a Sacrifice, though it had all other Requiſites, yet was an abomination, 
except it was offer'd upon the Altar; by which it was ſanctified, and 
accepted. And for Preſumptuous Sins, no Sacrifice was allowed. 


St. ohn therefore, putting the Occaſion of the Goſpe! Law, as a Graci- 


ous Supplement to that of Moſes ; and the Nature of it, as an Expoſiti- 
on of the ſame, both together; tells us, That the Law came by Moſes; 
but Grace and Truth, by Jeſus Chriſt. | 83 
5. Repentance, werzraz, the Word which all the New. Teſtament Wri- 
ters uſe; 8 a Change of the Mind: or, of the Senſe and Judgment 

Good and Evil. And therefore comprehends a great deal 
in it : viz. A Sound Underſtanding , of the Fooliſh, Deviliſh , and 


Damnable Nature of Sin; with a Reſolution, to Learn the Will of God, 


and Reform according to it. 

6. Faith is defined, rea yugmey ie; ©. & HDi The Demonſtra- 
tion of things not ſeen, Heb. 11. 1. And we are ſaid, By Faith to un. 
derſtand, that the Worlds were framed by the Word of God. Faith there- 


fore, is neither Enthuſiaſm, nor any Fancy: but an Intellectual Ad. 


It is ſuch, as it naturally follows upon Repentance ; Whoſoever ſpal not 


receive the Kingdom of God, as a little Child (ſeeing his Inability ar oh 
; hi 0 71 
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himſelf), ſpall not enter therein, Mark. x0. 15. And as it is founded: 
upon the Power and Promiſe of God, by Feſus Chriſt : He that believerh; 
ſhall be ſaved, Mark 16. 1 6. Such was that of Mary,” Luke 3. 5 TO 
whom Jeſus ſaid, Thy Faith bath ſaved thee, go in peace,"" Whereas ſhe 
was not healed of any Corporal Diſeaſe, nor had ſhe any. And that ef 
the Centurion, which was taken ſpecial notice of, Matth. 8. 8, 9. And 
that of the Syrophenician, Matth. x 5. 28. To V hom he replied,” O Wo- 
man, great 15 thy Faith. He took no notice of her Wit; though very 
fine : but of her Faith, which made her witty. And never builds, but 
on the Nobleſt Senſe of things. 
5. Faith then, Is a firm Belief of the Promiſe of God, for the ſake 
of Chriſt, to ſave them that Repent. Now nothing can be more ſtable 
than the Promiſe of God: nothing of more value than the Blood of Chyiſt- 
nor therefore, can any Mathematick Evidence, be more certain, than 
that of Faith. What we have to do our ſelves, is to repent; that is, 
to come to our Senſes. And if we will but be at leiſure, to think of 
what God has faid ; we ſhall as certainly be taught, to Think and Do 


well. SSL -, „ Mis "4 if} aft: 
8. On theſe Two Commands, hang all the Goſpel, and all the New Te- 
ſtament. Chriſt himſelf in the Goſpel, and his Apoſtles in their As and 
Epiſtles, being, Commentators hereupoͤon. 

9. Our Saviour, in his Sermon, preached to his Diſciples, the Sub- 
ſtance whereof St. Matthew gives us in his\5#h, 6th and 7th Chapters: 
goes through, in ſhewing the Nature and Effects of botn. 

10. He puts his firſt Benediction upon the Humble, Ch.5.3, Bleſſed are 
the Poor in Spirit. For as Pride was the firſt Sin, and that which ruin d 
the World: So Humility is the firſt Step towards its Recovery. 
That is, the firſt part of Repentance, and therefore the Foundation of 
all Religion. As a Comment hereupon, we are enjoined, To become 
as little Children, Matth. 18.3. That is, ſmall and defpicable in our 
own Eyes; whenever we think of God, and of the Fall of Man. To 
take heed, we conceit not, That God hath any need of us, Luke 17. 10. 
Or that we need not him, to all Intents and Purpoſes, Rev. 3. 17. Not 
to overvalue our own Wiſdom, even with reſpect to Men, Rom. 1 2. 16. 
Or our own Goodneſs, Phil. 2. 3. But to ſubmit and give Honour one 
to another, Rom. 12.10. Epheſ. 5. 21: as if we thought our ſelves in- 
ferior in both: Nor to hanker after Vain Glory; fulgere Par- 
purd, Mente ſordeſcere ; Gal. 5. 20. With other Admonitions, to the 
like Effect. * | S 

11. He next adds, ver. 4, Bleſſed are they that Mourn. As the Hum- 
ble aforeſaid, will do. In ſeeing how Sin, in themſelves and others 
has ſtain'd the Glory of God's Creation. For they ſhall be comforted 
Becauſe this Sorrow, worketh Repentance, 2 Cor. 7. 10. And knowing, 
that God approves the Rectitude of this Act; they take a Pleaſure, even 
I their Pain. Their Tears, like April ſhowers, fall while the Sun 

W 

12. And with theſe, The Meek, ver. 5. Who ſeeing rhe admirable 
Condeſcenſion and Patience of God, towards themſelves : think it ve- 
ry becoming, to carry it towards Him, in like manner, Rom. 12. 12. 
And towards others: To condeſcend to men of low eftate, Rom. 1 2. 16. To 
be Pee towards all men, 1 Theſſ. 5. 14, &c. Gentle and modeſt, in re- 
buking of any, 1 Tim. 5. 1, 2. Not contentious in Matters of Judgment 
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And Opinion, 1 Cor. 1. 10. Nor pragmatically meddleſome wirh 5. 
mens Buſineſs, x Thell. 4. 11. For they ſhall inherit the Earth, 8 
likelieſt; of all Men, quietly. to poſſeſs what they have. r 
13. Then ver. 6, he makes a further advance; Bleſſed are they clas 
hunger and thirſt after Righteouſneſs. Who earneſtly Deſire and Ende, 
vour after that; their want of which, Humility hath taught them a 
ſee. And to make a right Judgment, of the Excellency and Neceſſity 
hereof,” For they ſpall be filed. +Both with the Righteouſneſs which they 
deſire; And with the Fruits of it, Phil. 1. 1III. 
14. And with theſe, the Merciſul, ver, 7. Who give a good proof of 
their Righteouſneſs. As partakers of the Grace of God, imitate him in 
their Goodneſs unto Men. Theſe ſhall obtain Mercy, both of God and 
15. And yet more eminently Bleſſed, are the pure in heart, ver. 8. 
Whoſe Righteouſneſs, hath the Perfection both of Matter and Form. 
Who in being-Merciful , Faithful, Juſt , and every way Righteous - 
have no Siniſter Reſpects: but the Will of God, for their beſt Rule 4 
and his Glory, for their Higheſt End. For they ſhall ſee God. They 
cannot fail: of the Sight and Fruition of Him, to whom they always 
look in this mannen Bj et PAYERS Af 
16. And with reſpect to Men, there cannot be a more proper Effect 
of the Peace which the Righteous have with God; than to be of the 
number of Peace-makers, ver. 9. And if it be poſſible, to live peaceably 
with all men, Rom. 12. 18. bags rr "BS 
17. Having by ſpecial Inſtances, ſhewed his Diſciples, the nature of 
Repentance ; and of that Righteouſneſs wherewith it is compleat : 
He proceeds to the Tryal of their Faith. Firſt, by their Inflexible 
Love of the Righteouſneſs: before deſcribed, ver. 10, Bleſſed are they 
which ſuffer Perſecution for Righteouſneſs ſake. Which they only will 
do, who firmly Believe the annexed Promiſe, For theirs is the Kingdom 
Heaven. 2 nh | 1225 
18. And to try it eſpecially, by their Love to Himſelf, ver. 11: 
Bleſſed, are ye when men ſhall Revile and Perſecute you , for my ſake. 
Who have | purchaſed the Kingdom for you; and whole Righte- 
ouſneſs is ſo neceſſary an Addition to your own. Their Suffering 
thus, upon his acconnt, they were to eſteem a Privilege, 
Phil. 1. 26. e * 
19. And their Faith, and Love, being try d; he then bids them, To 
hope. That is, Patiently and Joytully to expect, the Future 
Reward,” ver. 12, | Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great 1 


* 
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your Reward in Heaven, According to Luke , 6. 23, Rejoice and 
leap for Foy. With Foy un 1 es , and full of Glory, 1 Pet. 1. 
8. And the beſtowing of ſo invaluable a Gift, is promiſed 
them by Chriſt, John 14.23, in the moſt gracious Words that could be 
ſpoken: If any man love Me, my Father will lovè him, and we will come 
unto him, 4 make our abode with him. He ſhall not only be ſure, of 
being carry'd up to Heaven: but in the mean time, thall have Heaven 
brought down to him. | 5 
- 20, Having taught his Diſciples theſe Divine Principles: he puts 
them in mind, That being they were to teach them to others; it be- 
* _hoved Themſelves, in the firſt place, to be well ſeaſon'd with them, 
ver. 13: Te are the Salt of the Earth. And then, To ſhew their * 
08. & oben | ples, 
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ples, by their Doctrine, ver. 14, 15: Te are the Light of the World, &c. 
And by the Suitableneſs of their Example; ver. 16: Let your Light ſo 
ſhine before Men, that they may ſee your Good Works, + + 11 
21. And the better to direct them in hoth; having firſt given them 
a Caution, verſes 17, 18, 19, Not to think, he meant by theſe Princi- 
ples, to deſtroy the Law ; but to ſhew the Fulneſs and Spirituality of it: 
he next proceeds, ver. 20, To diſtinguiſh them, from the falſe and cor- 
rupt Principles of the Scribes and Phariſees, "ok: 16 ae 
22. In doing this, he here paſles over Five of the Ten Command- 
ments. I conceive, for the following Reaſons. Ilie Firſt and Second, 
becauſe the Fews were then, and from the Babylonian Captivity, had 6 
\ been ever, free, from Polytheiſm and Idolatry. The Third, becauſe 
they ſo far reverenced the Peculiar Name of God, Tin , Fehowah: 
That it was forbad, under a great Penalty, to be mentioned by any 
but the Prieſts. Nor might the Prieſts themſelves do it, wein upon 
their pronouncing. the Solemn Benediction, appointed Numb. 6. 23. 
Vet under the Ninth Command, corrects their Prophanation of it 
otherwiſe. The Fourth, becauſe they alſo obſerved the Sabbath, even 
to Superſtition. Therefore to ſhew, he was not Captious, but juſt in 
his Remarks; he is here ſilent. But takes occaſion, Mattb. 12. 1 to 
12, and at other timgs, to correct that Error. Yet neither doth he 
hereby allow us, to be licentious. For if himſelf and his Apoſtles, in 
preaching Sanctity and Spirituality to the World; inſiſt not ſo much 
upon one Day in ſeven, which they knew to be univerſally obſerved ; 
but among Chriſtians, would have every Day to be Holy : It were a 
very ſtrange Inference, That therefore upon one Day in ſeven, we may. 
be Idle, Voluptuous, and Prophane. The Fifth, becauſe it ſeemeth, | 
That the Scribes and Phariſees, who were notoriouſly guilty of break- | [ 
ing it; were thoſe only, who lived in, or near Feruſalem. By whom, 
they who had a mind, by a wicked Vow, to defraud- their Parents of 
any- due aſſiſtance out of their Eſtates : were taught to make it irrevo- 
cable, by. conſecrating ſome part hereof, to the Temple. And we 
find him ſeverely reprehending of Theſe, upon this account, Matth; 15. 
1 to6, But the Prieſts, who lived in Galilee, where he was now 
Teaching ; not having the fingering of the Money given to the Tem- 
ple, as aforeſaid : had no Temptation to promote the Doctrine, which 
pick d it out of the Peoples Pockets. SST + 
23. He begins therefore with the Sixth Command, ver. 21: Te have 1 
hear d it hath been ſaid, Thou ſhalt not kill ; and whoſoever killeth, ſhall I 
be liable to the Judgment. And the Scribes and Phariſees went no ſur- | 
ther. As not accounting a man guilty, without Actual Murther. But | 
he lets them know, ver. 22, That whoever bore Malice, or allowed 1 
any of thoſe Paſſions, which lead to it; had a Murtherous Mind, and 
was liable to the Judgment, viz, the Sentence of the Leſſer Sanhedrim : _ . | 
If his Malice appeared in Contempt; to the heavier Sentence of the . 
Greater: If in Curſing, or that which was equivalent, Luke 12.20, X K 
to be ſent to Gehenna: The place where the Jews formerly, in Imitati- : 
on of the Heathen, Offer d their Children to Molech, to be burnt alive. I 
That is to ſay, He ſball be liable to the Judgment of God, which with re- | 1 
ſpect to each of theſe Sins, will be anlwerably ſevere. 23 2 55 725 
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ing them, but Diſtraction? Before he adventures himſelf; 


of TR Law: what are we to think of Duel r ithin the breach 
Yet no perſon can be a Man of Senſe and Honour ; but either is or aim 
at his being uſeful, To his Family, his Friends, and his Coy ims 


What then is hazarding all the Service he is, or may be capable of a 


to ask their leave: in fighting for whom, he is ſure to live a 
true Honour; but no otherwiſe. 7 GET 
257 He next ſhews'the extent of the Seventh Command.” in reachin | 
in like manner, to the Mind of a Man, ver. 28 : ag 5 Baru 1,5 
WWhoſoever looketh on a Married Woman, (fo we ought to read) 20 1, tf 
ter her, hath committed Adultery with her in his Heart, And ver. 8885 
aſſures them, That tho it be as hard ſometimes, to extinguiſh a 88 
real Paſſion; as to part with a Rigb He, or & Rigbt Hand; yet it muſi 
be done. And the Eye and Hand, are the rather mention d, as the prin. 
cipal Felons, which ſet the Houſe on fire. And if Unclean Thoughts 
are unlawful ; then unclean Words, are more ſo; all Putid and Cor. 
rupt Communication, Epheſ. 4. 29. And Fornicat ion, and all Unclean Adi 
ſtill more, x Cor. 6. 9. And Paul adds to the Law it ſelf, Two great 
Reaſons ; Becauſe our Bodies are the Members of Chriſt : and the 7. emples 
of the Holy Ghoſt, 1 Cor. 6. 15, 19. Therefore Mo Men are required, 
Entirely 70 love their Wives, Epheſ. 5.28: As the beſt preventive of 
Wandring Deſires. Aud Wives to reverence their Husbands, Epbeſ. 5. 


nd die with 


As the beſt preſervative of their Husbands Love. And to ſubmit 10 


them in every thing, Epheſ. 5.24. Lawful, is underſtood :. but not ad- 
ded, that Unlawfulneſs may not lightly be pretended. | 

26. He alſo takes occaſion here to abrogate all Divorce; Saving, fur 
the cauſe of Fornication, ver. 3x. Which Exception, St. Mark omits, 
Chap. 10. 1 1, Becauſe it was meant by the Phariſees who put the Que- 
ſtion, and Well underſtood by the Diſciples. of that Divorce, which the 
Fews were accuſtomed to make, upon every frivolous occaſion. 80 
unſufferable in a Commonwealth ; that not only Auguſtus, but Tiberius, 
Domitian, and other the worſt of the Czſars, puniſhed thoſe of the beſt 
Quality, who offended herein. ' 8 

27. Nor is Polygamy any where allowed in the New-7eſtament. Up- 
on Peter's ſaying to Chriſt, We have left all, and followed thee, Luke 18. 
28 : He replies, No Man that hath left Brethren, or Wife, or Chil- 
dren, &c. Mentioning, Wife, in the Singular Number, between two 
Plurals. Whereas, had he allowed of Polygamy ; he had here a ſpe- 
cial occaſion, to have ſaid, Wives; where he ſpake of lefg all for his 
ſake. Nor doth St. Paul, infaying, a Biſhop, and ſo a Deacon, muſt be 
the Husband of one Wife, 1 Tim. 3.2, 12, allow Polygamy to other 


Men. For this having been uſed, before the Goſpel, among all Nati- 


ons: it muſt needs be, that many, both Fews and Gentiles, had more 
than one Wiſe, when they embraced Chriſtianity. And theſe, albeit 
by the Law aforeſaid, they were to keep their Wives, if Honeſt : yet 
might not, by St. Paul's Rule, tho' otherwiſe never ſo well qualify, 
be admitted to the Miniſtry. But we have no Inſtance in the Scrip- 
tures, or elſewhere, That the Marrying, and having of more than 


one Wife at once, was allowed to any Man, after he became a Chri- 


ſtian. ; 
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28. He then puts a Guard upon the Ninth Command, which he doth 

the more efſectually, by ſecuring the Sanctity of the Third. For tho 
the Jews had a Rev:rence for the Great Name of God, as aforeſaid: 
yet would they uſually Swear by Heaven, or any thing elſe, unto which 
he had a more peculiar Relation, Ferſes 34, 35: and Matth. 23. 1 6,18. 
And by any thing they valued, and took to be in their own Power; 
as their Head, Ver. 36. And this they did in their Common Talk, 
Ver. 37. But our Saviour very wiſely corrects them. Their Prophane 


Folly in the former : In thinking, that to omit the Name of God, 


' would ſanctify the Levity of an Oath. And their Atheiſm in the lat- 
ter; as if they were Independent upon him. 1 


- 


29. In doing this, he hath put a ſtrong Guard upon the Ninth Com- 


mand. For he that plays with an Oath; will much more make a Jeſt 
of Falſhood. Bur one that expects, without an Oath, to be believed: 
ſnews, he underſtands the value of Truth. And will take care, his 
Word it ſelf, ſhall be Sacred. eee 3 nd 
30. He corrects in the next place, their Corrupt Doctrine and 
Practice, in Things relating to the Eighth Command, Verſes 39, 40,41. 
Forbidding to reſiſt Evil, in taking a private Revenge of any Injury, be- 
longing to whatever a Man may call his own; his Body, Goods, or 
Liberty. Or to revenge a lefler Injury, though by Publick Juſtice. 
The former, Becauſe it proceeds from Paſſion and Malice ; in no Caſe 
allowable. And therefore alſo, uſually overdoes. Both with reſpect 
to the Injury receivd : and the Intent of the Author. For which rea- 
fon, Paul alſo admoniſhes, Rom. 1 2. 19, pi taurs; d αοννeg, Be not your 
own Judges. And the latter, obliges a Man, in the loſs of his Quiet, 
Time, and Money, to commit a Grand Robbery upon himſelf, - Both 
forfeit the General Reſpect, due to a Peaceable Man. And 
= an Enemy, which Forbearance might have ſoften d into Friend- 
up. | | 

31. He further intimates, verſe 42, That where theWants of- any, 
make a Supply, a Debt: if alſo asked; to with-hold it, becomes a 
Theft. . And it is ſtill a Baſer ſort of Theft, for one Man to Deſraud 
or Over-reach another, 1 Theſ. 4. 6. And the cunninger any Man is, 
in-avoiding of Puniſhment from Men ; he'is the more obnoxious to 
Divine Juftice. One likewiſe that is Idle; is a kind of Felo de ſe ; let- 
ting his Time, Abilities, and Poſſeſſions, run to waſte- And if poor, 
comes within St. Pauls Writ, 2 Thef. 3. 10, If any will not work, neither 
let him eat: Let him be Outlaw'd from the benefit, either of Special, 

or Common Charity. * | 
32. He then reprehends their pernicious Senſe of the Tenth Command; 
and herein, of all the foregoing, verſe 43 : Thos ſhalt love thy Neigh- 
bour, and hate thine Enemy. Learning of Polybius, Bonum virum decet, 
Amicorum Amicos colere, Iuimicos odiſſe. Whereas the End of the Law, 
is Univerſal Love. By St. James, entituled, N&u@. &2nans, Which 
is alſo Plato's Style, To wh» dpd, Nepuos de Sante. And by St. Paul, 
is admirably deſcribed, 1 Cor. 13. 4 to 7. Which four Verſes, contain 
more and better Morality, than all the Heathen Volumes. This Law 
extendeth, To Men in all Conditions, Rom. 12. 10, 15. and 14. 7. 
Epheſ. J. 32. Gal. 5. 22, 23. 1 Theſ. 5. 14. James 1. 17. It extendeth to 
Strangers, Luke 10. 33. Rom. 12.13. It makes not only a Good 
Neighbour, but the moſt Refined Gentleman. Of whom St. Paul, in 
Rrrr one 
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one ſingle Verſe, Phil. 4.8, gives a more Compleat Character, than 


can be gather d out of any other Book, in ſo few- words. lt extendeth 
to Enemies: If thou ſee thine Enemy's Ox going aſtray, thou ſhalt bring : 
to him, Exod. 23.4. Yet this might be done without Love, only in - 64 
ternal compliance with the Law. Therefore Chriſt, here teaches 15 
Diſciples, to go further, Verſeqꝗ: Love your Enemies. Not only leſſer Ene. 


mies, who ſhew their Ill Opinion; but ſuch as have a Malicious Intent: 


Bleſs them that curſe you. And ſuch too, as proceed to put their Intent 
into Execution: Pray for them, who deſpitefully uſe and perſecute ou, 
Love them, and pray to God to love them, and to do them all the good 
which it is not in your own power to do. , 

33: And the better to enforce this his Command; he directs them 
Verſes 45 to 48, in loving, and doing good, not to follow the Precepts gf 
Senſe and Fancy, but the Example of God their Father. Who is the 
Higheſt and Beſt Reaſon ; and whom to imitate, the greateſt Glory. 
So Plato; He that would render himſelf acceptable to God, muſt eden. 
vour to be like him; de Leg. I. 4. So Plutarch; The greateſt Fruit we can 
have of the Divine Perfectious, is to imitate them: Lib. de bis qui Ser a Ny. 
mine puniuntur. And it appears from many more the like Inſtances, 
That this has ever been, the Deep and Deliberate Senſe of Men. Take 
one more for all, in the Senate of Rome. By whom the Deifying of 
Adrian, was omitted, as Dion relates; for that the beginning and lat. 
ter end of his Reign, were ſtained with the Blood of ſome of his beſt 
Subjects. Which ſhewy, they were come to this Reſolve, Let world. 
ly Wiſdom, or Empire, be never ſo great; Goodneſs is the Divineſt part 
of Humane Nature. — 

34. Having throughly ſeaſon' d his Diſciples, with theſe Princi- 
ples: He proceeds, Chapter 6, to direct them in ſome eſpecial 
Parts of Practice: viz, In giving Alms, Prayer, Faſting, and world. 
ly Affairs. | , 

35. Condemning all Oſtentation, verſe 1 to 4, He requires Secrecy 
in their Alms : As the only ſure Token of their Faith: in accounting 
the Promiſe of God to, recompence. them; a greater Reality, than 
the Money in their Purſe. 

36. As alſo.in Prayer, verſes 5, 6, for the fame Reaſon. And v. 7,8, 
he admoniſhes them, Not, as the Heathen, to uſe Vain Repetitions : Such 
Repetitions as proceeded not from the Fervor of their Thoughts. Elo- 
quence it ſelf is vain, when Men affect it; as if they were ſpeeching it 
to God Almighty. Who is pleaſed with what 1s ſZnſibly and humbly 
ſpoken ; but not with Jingling. Much leſs were they to uſe a multitude 
of words, as pi Parloacyer , allo ſignifies : No more than are neceſſi- 
ry to expreſs the Matter : as if God were moved with Tabering on a 
Drum. Therefore alſo in ſaying, verſe 9, After this manner pray ye : he 
directs them in the Meaſure, as well as in other reſpects. Himſelf in- 
deed, who had the work of Healing and Saving the whole World upon 
his Hands; and was laying the Foundation with a Compaſs of Thoughts 
anſwerable to it; is ſaid, Luke 6,12. To continue all Night in Prayer. 


Probably, in alternate Meditation and Prayer. But for our ſelves we 


hear the Rule; God is in Heaven, and thou art upon Earth; therefore let 
thy Words be few. And the ſame is preſcribed in the Yerſe before us. And 
why not as the beſt, in Publick as well as Private? When Matter 


abounds, and the Pulſe beats ſtrong, a Prayer may be uſeful, though of 
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ſome length. But generally, the more. compendious, if full of good 
Senſe, and well utter'd, is the moſt Efficacious. Such a Prayer, 


Set them on the higheſt Ground; where they may ſee the World, round 
about below them. TEL 


37. By the ſame Words, after this manner, are alſo intended, the 
Method and Matter of Prayer. For both which, it ſeems, his own 


Diſciples, as well as John's, ſtood in need of a Directory, Luke 11. 1. 


Praying, not having been before, in ordinary uſe. Therefore allo it is 
faid of Saul, upon his Converſion, Behold, he prayeth, Ads 9. 11. But 
is a Duty, principally recommended in the Goſpel, and throughout the 
New-Teſtament , Matth. 26. 41, Luke 18. 1. Rom. 12.1%. 1 The. 5. 
17, &c. And never omitted by Ghriſt Himſelf , or his 7 7 ; 
upon Solemn Occaſions; Luke 3.21. 6.12, 13. 9. 29. Ads 1. 14. 
6. 4, &c. | - 
38 In this Prayer, he doth not direct them, to addreſs in his Name. 
This being then to be done, when he was in his Glory, John 14. 13. 
and 16. 24. The Title, Father, which in Praying they were to uſe ; 
was anciently given, among the Eaſtern Nations, to their Kings. So 
Abimelech , was not the Proper Name of any one Man, but a Title 
given to the Kings of the Philiſtines. As much as, Pater Meus Rex, 
My Father-the King. And as it became uſual afterwards to ſay, My 
Lord the King, He therefore directs them to come, with a good Al- 


ſurance, as Children to their Fathers : but with the deepeſt Reverence, 


as Subjects to the King of Heaven. | 5 
39. Which art in Heaven. Every where: but more eminently pre- 
ſent, known, ſerved, and enjoyed there. | 

40. Hallowed be thy Name. Be thou feared, honour d, loved, prai- 
ſed; and glority'd in all. The Holineſs of God being the ſum of all his 
Attributes. We are therefore taught, to begin with Praiſe. For God 
being before-hand, in his Goodneſs to every Man: it becomes us to 
Thank him for what we have, before we ask for more. And it is a Pe- 
tition too. As much as to ſay, We glorify thy Name; and we would, 
that all the World ſhould do, as we do. | 
A1. Thy Kingdom come. In Univerſal Profeſſion. For which, as we 
are here taught to pray, ſo to wiſh and hope for it, before anyworld- 
ly Things. May it come: May Kings and Princes throughout the 
Earth, ſo govern their People; as owning them, to be Thy Subjects 
and Thy People, more than their own. And may he come himſelf, 
who is the only King of Glory. | 


427. Ti hy Will be done on Earth, as Ut is in Heaven. In Entire Refor- 


mation. Thy Will, which in Doing, we heartily Embrace; in Suf- 
fering, we humbly ſubmit to. Thy Will, which proceedeth from Su- 
pream Wiſdom and Goodneſs, whatever it is, without exception, is 
Our Will; Letit be done. Were this but once done ; we ſhould have 
Heaven upon Earth. | * | 

43. Give us this Day, our Daily Bread. Beit beſtowed on us, or got 
with the Sweat of our Brow ; yet we receive it as Thy Gift, whoſe 
Hand is in all. Gzve us this Day. Being in thy Hands, we are. not 
ſollicitous, what another Day may bring forth. This Day. Whether 
Empty or Full, in Sickneſs or in Health, in Diſgrace or Honour; 
this, and every Day, our Dependance on Thee, is alike. Our Daily 


- 


. Bread. 


i 
any, will lead the Auditory upward all the way. And the laſt words, 


* 
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Bread. Such, and ſo much Food, as is ſufficient for the maintainin 
of Life and Vigor, but not of Luxury. Not a Feaſt, but ,,7 
Whatever Temporal Bleſſings it may pleaſe thee to give; wit be. 
comes us nevertheleſs, in Asking, to be modeſt. Our Bread And 


with that Share or Proportion, which thou knoweſt is beſt for vs to 
be contented. | * | E 


44. And forgive us our Debts, as we forgive our Debtors, Beine 
| taught to ask Forgiveneſs every Day; we are the more ſenſible we he 
| ly run in debt. Forgive us. We deprecate thy Juſtice, dreading to be 

called to a ſevere account. Forgive us. But we know thy Mercy is 
great; or we had never been bid to ask it of thee. Forgive us oy, 
Debts. Yet we ask it not lightly.; as we would not lightly run into 
Debt: Not to any Man; much leſs to Thee, to whom we muſt ever 
| be Inſolvent. As we forgive our Debtors, Nor do we ask it Without 
aſſurance, That the Compaſſion we have for others; is a Drop, and but 
| a Drop, of Thy Ocean. * | 
45. And lead us not into Temptation, but deliver us from Evil. As we 
deprecate thy Juſtice in the firſt place: So next, if it pleaſe thee, eye. 
ry leſſer Rod. Therefore lead us into no Temptation, from either the 
| World, the Fleſh, or the Devil. Lead us not into it. For we know our 
| Inability to reſiſt it, of any kind. But deliver us from Evil. Ye if 
: we muſt be Try'd ; let thy Grace be ſufficient for us. 
46. He then directs them how to Faſt, ver. 16 to 18. Solemnly, but 
not Hypocritically, as the Scribes and Phariſees did: Who were wont on 
purpoſe, to diſcompoſe their Faces, and affect a Slovenly and Forlorn 
Dreſs. Like Women, uſed to be hir'd, to make Feigned Tears and 
Lamentations at a Funeral. Whereas True Devotion, as it conliſteth 
with Decency, fo is altogether Inartificial. Ns 
47. Then, as to the Affairs of this Life; he would have their Care 
ſuch, as is conſiſtent with their Contempt of the World and a Hea. 
venly Mind. He forbids them not, x#az2 »egr2&v, To provide things 
honeſt, Rom. 12. 17: but A, all Solicitous and Anxious Care, 
ver. 25, And herein the Apoſtles agree with him, Phil. 4. 5. Colof.3.2, 
1 John 2.15. And this he doth, with no leſs than nine or ten Reaſons 
for it. From the vanity, and ſhort continuance of worldly wealth: 
Where the Moth, and Ruſt corrupts. And its Uncertainty : Where . 
"Thieves break through and ſteal, ver. 19. But on the contrary, the ful 
ficiency, and certainty-of that above, Ver. 20. From the Impoſſibility 
of vigorouſly minding both at once, For where your Treaſure is, there 
=. | will your Hearts be alſo, Ver. 21. Whether in Contemplation; The 
Light of the = is the Eye : if therefore thine Eye be ſingle, thy whole 
Body ſball be full of Light, Ver. 22. Or in Action; No Man can ſerve 
two Maſters, God and Mammon, Ver. 24. From the Conſideration, That 
God is the Creator of Soul and Body : Is not the Life, more than Meat ? 
and the Body, than Raiment 2 Ver. 25. Will not he that gave you Lie, 
give you Food to maintain it? That made your Bodies, find you 
Cloaths ? From his Providence over Inferior Creatures ; The Fowls of the 
Air, which neither Sow nor Reap, Ver. 26. And ſeen in the Growth of 
all Creatures, without their own Skill or Care, Ver. 27; Who can ad 
one Cubit unto his Stature? Yea, in the very Graſs aad Flowers of the 
Field: Finer than Solomon, in all his Glory, Ver. 28 to 30. Not only 
from his General Providence, but the Care he had of themſelves in 0 
cla), 
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cial. as their Father, Ver. 32. Who would give them what was conveni- 
et. without any ſolicitude of their own, Yer. 33. And fo they would 
be the fitter, to enjoy what they had: Be not therefore careful about to 
morrow, Ver. 34. And to manage any Evil, if it ſhould come: Suffci- 
ent to the Day, is the Evil thereof. So Seneca, Ille beatiſſimus eſt, qui cra- 
ſtinum ſine ſollicitudine expectat, Epiſt. 12. . 
48. Having taught his Diſciples, to govern their own Actions: he 
then directs them, in the ſence they were to have of other Mens : 
Jud not, Chap. 7.1. They were not to be Uncharitable, ſo much 
as in their Thoughts, v. 3; Why beholdeft thou the Mote in thy Brothers 
Eye: Much leſs, in words to be Cenſorious, v. 4; Or how wilt thou 
ſay go thy Brotber, Let me pull the Mote out of thine Eye. For ſo 
oz would be a certain ſign, they ſaw not their own Faults ; 
And behold, a Beam is in thine own Eye. And therefore, muſt needs be 
raſh, in judging of another's: v. 5,. Firſt caſt out the Beam, &c. And 
for all the miſchiefs following thereupon ; be themſelves liable to 
the Judgment of God, v. 1; Judg not thus, that ye be not judged. _ 
4909. By the ſame Precept, all kinds of Raillery, are alſo forbidden, 
1 Pet. 3. 9. And Jeſting, cream Epheſ. 5. 4: that is, Jeering. 
Or to Defame any Man, wndtre Bazopnuaer, Tit. 3.2; whether by 
Satyriſm or otherwiſe. Our Law ſuppreſſes, whatever may be called 
Scandalum Magnatum : and it doth well. But the Goſpel better, in 
taking care of every Honeſt Man's Reputation. 
50. Yet he adds this Caution, that they were not to look upon 
Prudence and Charity, as things Inconſiſtent , v. 6; Give not that 
which is Holy, unto Dogs, nor caſt your Pearls before Swine. Though 
they were not to judge, of what they ſaw not: yet if Men diſcover d 
their Beſtiality by Words or Deeds; they were to account them inca- 
pable of Inſtructions; Left they trample them under their Feet : 
Ready to receive them firſt with Scorn. And then Maliciouſly to reſent 
them ; And turn again and rent you. Therefore alſo, if any Houſe 
or City, did reje& them; he bids them to Shake off the Duft of their 
Feet, againſt the ſame, Math. 10.14, 15. As abhorring that any of the 
Guilt of ſo Damnable a Place, ſhould ſtick to them at the Day of Judg- 
ment. And would have them, upon all occaſions, to joyn the Two 
e aforeſaid Virtues together, v. 16, Be ye Wiſe as Serpents, and Harmleſs 
as Doves. In like manner, St. Paul admoniſhes the Theſſalonians, 
1 Epiſt. 5. 14, To warn thoſe within the Church, which were unruly. 
And the Coloſſiaus, To walk in Wiſdom, towards them that were without: 
Chap. 4. 5: And tells the Corinthians,, x Epiſt. 6. 12, That every thing 
 Lawful, is not Expedient, The better to Habituate them to Diſcretion, 
in whatever they ſaid and did. With which excellent Rule of Paul the 
Apoſtle, agreeth that of Paul the Civilian, Non omne quod licet, hone- 
ſtum eſt, Pand. I. 50. T. 17. 494 2 Ku 
51. Having delivered his Doctrine, in the Particulars aforeſaid : 
he exhorts them to Pray for the Grace of God, v. 7, Ast, and it ſhall | 
be given you. That is, the Holy Spirit, as Luke expounds, Ch. 11. = 
13; by whoſe help, they were to do all. And they were to ask with | 
that Faith, and Perſeverance, as was anſwerable to the bounty of 


the Giver, and. the abſolute need they had of the Gift, verſe 7 
to II. | c | . Ak | 2 =. * 
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52. And withal admoniſhes them, not to receive the Grace of & 
in vain; but to look well to themſelves. To recollect theſe hig Pre. 
cepts, and think upon them. For their better doing of which h 
ſams them up in this one, Whatſoever ye would, that men ſhould do 20 he 
do ye ſo to them; for this is the Law andthe Prophets, v. 12. A Prege. 
ſo eſteem' d. and admir'd by the Emperor Alexander Severus * 55 
teſtified by Lampridius in his Life, That in Puniſhing any Criming 
he commanded it to be repeated over him. And withal to be Writ 
ten upon the Walls of the Royal Palace, and in other Pablick Pla. 
Ces. | 

And then, to put on a reſolution, ſtrictly to obſerve the 
V. ; * Enter ye in at the ſtrait Gate, Sc. And the more diſſes? 
they found them, to uſe the greater Diligence, v. 14, For ſraje 3 
the Gate, &c. : 

54. As alſo, to take heed of Hereticks and other Deceivers, that 
went about to teach them any other Doctrine, v. 15. Men of Wicked 
Lives and Practices, to v. 18. And ſuch as, in a while, would be 
viſibly diſtinguiſhed, in ſuffering the Divine Vengeance, v. 19. 

55. And to take heed too, of deceiving themſelves, v. 21, Nor 


every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſball enter into the Kingdom of 


Heaven: (hall make their way into that Court, with a Compliment, 
Nor with the moſt ſplendid Profeſſion, which is only Skin deep 
v. 22, 23. Many will ſay to Me, Have we not prophefied, and dure many 
mighty works in thy Name? Sc. Should they not only do the fame 
Miracles, but Preach the fame Doctrine, which Chri/? Himſelf did: 
yet if their Works were Evil, the Gate would certainly be ſhut upon 
them. | 

56. And therefore concludes, in telling them, v. 24 to the end, That 
whoever both Learned and Obey'd theſe Precepts of his, Though beat 
upon with Afflictions from Heaven, Perſecutions from Men, and 
Temptations from the Devil: Though the Rains deſcended, the 
Floods came, and the Winds blew : yet thould they ſtand immovable, 
as on a Rock. But on the contrary, it they only learned to Talk of 
them, to Approve and Commend them; or if there can be any thing 
rhe without Doing : they would certainly Yield, as ſoon as Tried; 
and 
Fall. what this Standing, or Fall would be, he further tells 
them, Matth. 25. 31 to the end: No leſs, than an Eternal Kingdom, 
or Damnation to Everlaſting Fire. The Preaching of which, both 


here, and at other times, Matth. 10. 28. 24. 51, he knew to be ne. 


ceſſary, both to preſerve the Majeſty of Divine Juſtice, and Preponderate 
the Wickedneſs of Mankind. And therefore, it is of Dangerous and 
Pernicious Conſequence, for any Man to give, for Doctrine, his own 
limited Senſe hereof, Words of the greateſt Terror, muſt have a 
Terrible Intent ; and we hear what they are. 

57. Beſides the Comment, which our Saviour in the Goſpel, and 
his Apoſtles in their Epiſtles, have given us, upon this Sermon: they 


have hereunto added, the Duties of Governours and People, Parents 4 


and Children, Maſters and Servants, one to another: with ſuch other 


Precepts and Admonitions, as were neceſſary both for thoſe they 


converfed with, and for the Church's Uſe to the end of the World. 


The agreeableneſs of all which, unto the beſt Reaſon, I have ſhewed, 
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as in this Chapter, ſo in ſeveral others precedent: as in that Of Virtue, 

Of the Law of Nature, Of That given to Adam and Noah, and Of the 

Moſaick Law; whereunto I ręſer the Reader. TE 

58. Neither is the manner, wherein they are given to the World, 
grounded upon leſs Reaſon. The Sermon aſoreſaid, was delivered 
by our Saviour, as the Moſaick Law, upon a Mountain; a Throne 
of his own choice. But not with the like Terror: as inconſiſtent 
with the freedom and condeſcention, he uſed towards his Diſciples 
and all others. And his deſign, of being brought awhile after, to a 
Judicial Tryal, and ſubmitting to an Ignominious Death 

59. Nor did he think fit, to give the whole Goſpel-Law in one 
entire Syſtem. To the End, that many of the ſame things, might 
more than once be repeated, without Indecency, which in a Syſtem > = 
it could not have been; and to very good purpoſe. Partly, to enſure | 
the Text, from the Theft, or Depravation, of Bad Men. Partly to 
Clear it, by making one Text, a Comment upon another, of the like 
Import. As allo, to make every Precept the more Cogent, the oftner 
it is inſiſted upon. And more Extenſive to the Senſe of every Man. 
The ſame Precept, having a different operation upon the Minds of 
Men, as it is diverſly expreſt. , 

60. 'That by the uſe of Metaphors, avoided by Legiſlators, his 
Sayings might have the more Force, and the greater Latitude, He 
bids his Diſciples, If their Right-Eye offended them, to pluck it out, and 
caſt it from them. Hereby, not only telling them their Duty, To 

quit all Vicious Habits , though never ſo dehr: and to caſt them 
away; to Abhor, as well as Relinquiſh them: But alſo intimating, the 
monſtrous opinion Men have, of their being as Natural, and Uſetul to 
them, as any part of their Body. And therefore, that without the 
Grace of God, they can never be Maſters of Reaſon and Reſolution 
enough, to part with them. 2 | 

61. That he might have room, to deliver a great part of his 
Doctrine in Parables. And this for ſundry Reaſons. To anſwer the 
Propheſies ſpoken of him, Matth. 13. 35. To uſe the moſt ancient 
way of Teaching, in thoſe Countries, which were of greateſt Fame 
for their Wiſdom. More effectually to move thoſe that heard him, 
with an honeſt and reachable Mind. Every Parable , being a kind of 

ſhort Scene; wherein, with the Doctrine, an Example of Practice, 
were preſented together, and the Auditors made to be Spectators. 
To confound the Scribes and Phariſees, who were Wile in their own . 
Conceits, and Incorrigible. Diſdaining to ſpeak more Intelligibly 

to thoſe, who rejected his Doctrine, though they ſaw his Miracles, 

and the Sanctity, and Beneficence of his Converſation. And ſome- 

times, to convict them out of their own Mouths, as in Matth. 21. 33. 

Luke 10. 30. And in all his Parables, there is ſo perfect a Symmetry; { 
that there is not a Clauſe; ſcarce a Word, bur hath its double Senſe, K 
and Weight: as appears in that of the Tares, Marth. 13, and ſome 
others, which himſelf hath expounded. : 3 

62. That by ſome Sayings, which ſeem at firſt to differ from com- 
mon Senſe: we might be induced, the better to conſider, with theſe, 
all his other Sayings, He tells his Diſciples, Late 16. 10, He 
thut is Faithful in that which is Leaſt; i alſo Faithful in Much. Which, 
ſays a Learned Commentator, ſeems to be a Paradox: Becauſe a Thief 

| | that 


* 
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that Steals a. Great Booty, wil let a Leſs alone. But a Thief doth 50. 
let a Leſs alone, becauſe he is Faithful, but becauſe it ig eſe 


Therefore our Saviour ſhews the natuge. of True Virtue: Which 


always proceeding from the ſame Principle, is of one and the ſame 
conſtant Tenor. | . 

63. Likewiſe, that his Doctrine, as he ſaw fitting, might be the 
more Argumentative, So, when the Saddaces, who denied the Re. 
ſurrection, and all the Scriptures but the Five Books of Moſes ; had 
puzzled him, as they thought, with a Knotty Queſtion : he did not 
think it enough, barely to affirm, what they denied; but by a Proof 
taken from the Pentateuch, the Divine Authority whereof themſelves 
acknowledged, puts them to ſilence, Matth. 22. 23, to 34. And at 
other times, though his 7pſe dixit, ought to have ſufficed: yet he 
was pleaſed to fortiſy his Doctrine, with Unanſwerable Reaſons ; as 
in Matth. 20. 14, 15. 23. 19 to 22. Luke 13. 15, 16, &. 

64. That by Engrafting his Doctrine ſometimes, upon known 
Cuſtoms, it might penetrate the more. So, alluding to that, of 
ſtraining their Wine, for fear of ſwallowing ſome unclean Inſect: he 
tells them, that they who rain d for a Gnat, could ſwallow a Camel 
Reproving their Hypocriſy, in making much a-do, about Leſſer 
Faults, and nothing of the greater. And ſometimes, upon the Say- 
ings of Men, whoſe Writings were Univerſally Known and Efteem'd. 
He tells the People, Matth. 12. 50, Whoſoever ſhall do the will of my 
Father which 1s in Heaven, the > Ma w my Brother, and Siſter, and Mo 
ther. The very Style, wherein Homer makes Hettor's Wile to praiſe 
her Husband, | | | 
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Tou are not only my Husband, but my 
What ye cannot endure, others ſhould do to you ; neither do ye to them: 
is a Saying of 7ſocrates in his Nicocles. Like unto which, is that of 
our Saviour, Matth. 7. 12: but by him transferr'd from a Negative 
Precept, to an Affirmative, with great Emendation. He Asks his 
Diſciples and the People, What ſhall it profit a man, to gain the whole 
World, and loſe his own Soul ? or what ſhall he give in exchange for bi 
Soul? So Socrates,” Animumne tuum, omnium & Gracorum & Barbarorum 
Ditione Imperidque commutares 2 In Plato's Alcibiades. And he is pleaſed 


to deſcribe the Day of Judgment, after the ſame manner as Plato does, 


in his Timæus. Where he tells us, That the Judges, having exami- 


ned all things throughly, Commanded the Fuſt, to paſs by the Right- 
Had, and the other by the Left. We may therefore ſuppoſe , that 
he who knew the Thoughts of all Men, and their Sayings without 
Reading them; and deſpiſed not any good Saying, of whomſoever: 
choſe to reſemble them in theſe, and ſundry others of his ohn. 
That being obſerved by the more Learned Heathen, they might the 
rather be induced to aſſent to all he hath ſaid. Wo | 

65. Moreover ; as the Apoſtles delivered their Doctrine by Epililes; 
Writing, or Dictating the ſame, with that Eaſe and Freedom, 2s 
was ſuitable to Men Inſpir d: So our Saviour delivered his on, 


in ſuch Sayings, as were occaſional and extemporal. Still more 
| | | evidently 


Father, and Mother, and Brother, 
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more evidently ſhewing the Divinity hereof, and that be received not 
the Spirit by meaſure. His Replies, as they were Sententious , becoming 


the Majeſty of a Divine Legiſlator : So were they always adapted to 


| Perſons and Things, with great Wiſdom. With how. many Reaſons, 
couched in two Verſes, for his healing on the Sabbath. Day, does he 
nonplus the Scribes and Phariſes? Luke 13. 15, 16. How excellently, 
in anſiver to a Lawyer, does he give the ſum of the Law 2 Matth. 22. 


37 to 4 His Diſciples asking him, Are there few that be ſaved? He 


reſolves not their Queſtion ; but bids them, Strive to enter in at the 
Strait Gate, Luke 13. 23,24. Whereby he admonith'd them, That 
they were not ſo much eoncern d to know, Hou many; as to take care 
Themſelves were of the Number. To the Samaritan Woman, ſpeak- 
ing of the Meſiah, he gives a plain Anſwer ; I that ſpeak unto thee, am 
| He. To John the Baptiſt, an Anſwer fo full of Senſe, as it was fit to be 
ſpoken only to a Prophet, Matth. 11. When he directed his Speech to 
the Falſe Guides, with what Terror? Matth. 23. 13 to 33: every Sen- 
tence was another Thunder clap. When of the poor deluded People, 
with what compaſſion ? Luke 19. 41, Cc. How gently and ſweetly un- 
to Babes ? Matth. 11. 25 to 30. And ſo upon all other occaſions , 
which were given to him, his Unpremeditared Sayings were ſuch, as 
not only aſtoniſhed the People, Mark 1.21, 22. 11.18 : but made the 
Officers to cry out, Never Man ſpake as. this Man, John 7. 46. And all 
in general, to wonder at the gracious words * which proceeded out of his 
Mouth, Luke 4. 22. And albeit the Goſpels have; given us but a ſhort 
Specimen of theſe his Sayings ; and only the Senſe and Subſtance of 
many : Yet if theſe we have, with the Circumſtances belonging to 
them, be attentively conſider d; we muſt then read them with the 
like admiration; And wiſh, we had been of that Bleſſed Number who 
Liv'd, tho' we ſhould have Dy'd, with him. 

606. Another great Reaſon, why our Saviour was pleas'd to deliver 
his Doctrine in the manner aforeſaid, was this, That his Life, ,whe- 
ther we look upon it as Active or Paſſive, as an Illuſtrious Example of 
Practice, might all along be interwoven with it. Titus Ceſar, who 
by ſome was called, Deliciæ Humani Generis ; yet before he came to 
the Empire, acted ſo much of Cruelty, Rapacity, Lechery, and of 
other Vices, that it was commonly expected he would have been a 
Second Nero. Whereas that little Account we have of our Saviour's 


Youth, Luke 2, ſhews us, how excellently he was employed, even. 


then, about his Father's Work. Nor therefore, can any thing be more 
praile-worthy, than Early Thoughts of the End of Liſe: - And though 
he knew himſelf to be zhe Son of God; and Foſephand his Mother, both 
knew the ſame, Luke 1. 35: yet he is ſaid, to be ſuljelt to them, ver. 51. 
To give the greater Authority to the Law of Obedience unto Parents, 
and to all other Ruling Superiors. Tis ſaid of Auguſtus, That he would 
fit in Judgment of Cauſes brought before him, ſometimes, very long, and 
late at Night : Tet would have his Play-Days, of the moſt Profuſe Mirth, 
even among, Boys, and when his Affairs required his Attendance: And was 
therefore told of it with that Jeer, | Vs 


Poſt. quam bis Claſſe Victas Naves perdidit ; . 
Aliquando ut vincat, Ludit aſfidue Aled. 
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But oùr Saviour, to ſhew himſelf a much greater Prince, and one We 
knew his Work much better ; how admirably did he fill up his Tins, We 
So as to have no occaſion to ſay , with the forementioned Titus . ve! 
c, diem perdidi. He took all opportunities, in all Places, and at all 2 
Seaſons, of doing good to his People : either in healing their Diſeaſe, un 
or in preaching to them the Kingdom of God. By Sea and Land: in " for 
their Temple and Synagogues ; in their Houſes and Streets; hy ouch. 70 
out their Cities aud Villages, Matth. 9.35. Mark 2. 2. and 4. Þ Zarb * 
in the Morning, Luke 21. 38. And till the Evening, Matth. 8. 16. Ne. wh 
would he omit his Inſtructions at Dinner, Luke 11. 39. and 14. 5. Nay Sti 
many times he had no leiſure to Dine, Mark 3. 20, 21. and 6. 30. Nei. al 
ther did he loſe the Night, riſing up ſometimes at Midnight, Mart r his 
But more often, withdrawing himſelf, to the Wilderneſs of ;, on. 
the Mount of Olives, or to Mount Tabor, or ſome other Mount, or ſolita. loſ 
ry place; he ſpent all, or the greater part of the Night, in Meditation * 
and Prayer, Mark 6. 46. Luke 5. 16. 6. 12. 21. 37. 22. 39. Inſomuch. on 
that from the firſt entrance he made into his Publick Miniſtry, his 
whole Life'was, in a manner, one Continual Act. wil 
| 67. Neither did he any thing of all this in a hurry : but with that Di 
Prudence, which was equal to the weight of his Work. As is evident loo 
from all that hath been ſaid, both of his Miracles, and Doctrine, in anc 
this and the 1 Nor did he enter upon it, but after a ma 
Solemn Faſt of Forty Days. The ſpace of time, wherein Moſes received Swe 
thoſe Ceremonies, whereof himſelf was to give the Subſtance. He hac 
called his Twelve Apeſtles to him, from the beginning; That his Do- poi 
ctrine and Example, might throughly confirm Thofe, who were tobe Nig 
his Witneſſes to all the World. Nor were theſe, or the Seventy, with. tig 
out his particular Inſtructions, how to Execute their Commiſſion, the 
Three of theſe, viz. Peter, to whom he gave the Precedency ; James, to 
the firſt of the Apoſtles that ſuffer d Martyrdom ; and Jobs the great this 
Divine; were the Three firſt called, had Honorary Names given to any 
them, and ſaw his Glory in the Mount. And the fame Three, who had his 
ſeen his Glory, were ſingled out, as the beſt prepared, to ſee his Agony. like 
He gave the Precedency to Peter, when upon his making ſo famous a Nai 
Confeſſion, the reſt were the rather induced to acquieſce. Yet to hum- Fee 
ble him, declard, That what he had ſaid, came not from the depth of Air. 
his own Reaſon, but a Divine Revelation. And permitted him to ſoil Ho 
the Honour of it, by a woful Fall. His conſtant Deportment among To! 
them, was with all Becomingneſs. He began not to waſh them, as whe 
their Servant, till he had put off his Garments : nor to ſpeak to them, wit 
as their Maſter, till he had put them on again, and was -ſat down, ded 
John 13. And at all other times, he behaved himfelf with the free- as a 
dom of a Friend or Brother, yet with the Majeſty of a King. Hereby 
giving the-higheſt Sanction unto all hisPrecepts, as equally Great and cou 
Good. £ | min 
68. If we conſider his Humiliation and Sufferings; his Example Ron 
was herein alſo Admirable. To ſhew, that he indeed root upon him the 
the form of a Servant, Phil. 2. 7; he began his Publick Miniſtry at the by 
age of Thirty Years : the ſame wherein the Levites began their Service by 
for the Tabernacle and the Temple. He was Tempted not only Dif 
that the Kingdom of Darkneſs might be Defeated and himſelf ap- pec 
proved, and made perfect: but to learn us alſo, to uſe the ſame — 
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World, and had alſo ſaid, It is more bleſſed to give, than to receive . 
yet claimed not any kind of Legal Right; put took up with ſuch En- 
tertainment every where, as, was freely offer'd. Meekly ſubmitting 
unto that contemptible ſort of Life, as was ſo neceſſary to make way 
for his Paſſion. Whereby he alſo removed all juſt Reproach and 
Diſhonor, from the meaneſt Condition that any Good Man can be 
in; And recommended that Community of Goods and Poſſeſſions, 
which gave ſo great a Grace to the firſt Chriſtian Church; And to the 
Stiff and Inflexible Rule of Commutative Juſtice, added that of Mutu- 
al Goodneſs. Notwithſtanding his having a full and clear Proſpect of 
his Paſſion; yet he uſed no fort of means to retard it, or haſten it 
on. Neither Scipio with all his Courage, nor Cato with all his Phi- 
loſophy, had enough to ſtay for Death till it came. 125 Himſelf, 
as if he had been to reſume his Glory, without Dying, ſteadily went 


on with his Work. | 
69. When his time was come, how many Terrors did he encounter 
with 2 The firſt of all, was the greateſt. When, in the Garden, the 
Divine Nature withdrawn in a miraculous way, and the Devil let 
looſe upon him, Luke 22.53 ; he fell into an Agony, with Amazement, 
and - Sorrow even unto Death ; Matthew, Mark, Luke, In ſuch a 
manner, and to ſuch a degree, as made him in a very cold Night to 
Sweat Blood, Luke 22. 44. John 18. 18. When the foreknowledg he 
had of his Sufferings, gathering them, like a Burning-Glaſs, into one 
point, he felt them all at once. After he had been watching all 
Night, and his Spirits exhauſted with his Agony ; how was he Fa- 
tigu'd, for Nine or Ten Hours, from place to place? Firſt led to Aunas, 
then to Caiphas and the Sanhedrim, from thence to Pilate, from Pilate 
to Herod, from Herod to Pilate again, and then to his Croſs. In all 
this time, not allowed once to fit down, nor to eat or Drink, nor 
any Cordial to ſupport him, nor ſo much as a little Water to quench 
his Thirſt. And that he might have no ſort of Eaſe , beating Thorns; 
like Needles, into his Head, tearing his Back with Whips, and driving 
Nails into the moſt ſenſible Parts of his Body, his Hands, and his 
Feet; they faſtend him to the Croſs : with his Wounds open to the 
Air, and his whole weight hanging on them, for the ſpace of Three 
Hours. He felt all this : though ready to eaſe all others of their 
Torments, yet uſed no miraculous Power to mitigate his Own, And 
what was yet more pungent, than his Corporal Pains ; he is perſecuted 
with all the ſigns of Malice, and the utmoſt Contempt. Apprehen- 
ded, Bound, and Spit upon, and mocked with Vinegar and Gall, 
as a very Villain. Blindfolded, and required to tell, who ſtruck him, 
as a falſe Prophet. Array'd with a Royal Garb, and ridiculed, as 4 
counterfeit King. And bid to deſcend from the Croſs, as a Blaſphe- 
ming and Jugling Impoſtor. And who among either the es, or the 
Romans, had not a Hand in all this? he is Raiſed at and Reviled b 
the People; by the Servants and Soldiers Villanouſly uſed; Jeer'd 
by the Chief Prieſts; Scorned by Herod and his Men of War; and 
by Pilate diſdainfully examined, and expoſed to the Rout. Of his 
Diſciples themſelves, is by one. Betrayed, Abjured by another, Suſ- 
pected and deſerted by all. And in the end, as one Laden with the 
Sins of all. the World, in an inconceivable manner; Forſaken of God 


Himſelf, aa 
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70. His forcknowledg of. all which, as it put him into the 4 * | 
aforeſaid ; ſo this, upon Prayer. And he Prayed long, and often, ay 


earneſtly ; with ſtrong Cries and Tears; That he might the more 
evidently demonſtrate, aſter all, his entire Obedience to his F * 
Will. And being admirably Fortified hereupon; with what W 
Submiſſion, and Equanimity, does he go through all: Seeing the 
Officers coming, that his Diſciples might the -better make their 
eſcape, he goes forth and puts Himſelf into their Hands. Havin 

done this, he directs his Speech, Firſt to Peter, and then to tte 
Armed Multitude, with great Serenity. Being led away, and falſſy 
accuſed before the Sanhedrim ; and vehemently by the Chief. Prieſſs 


and Scribes before Herod; who alſo asked him many Queſtions, 


expecting to have ſeen him do ſome Miracle; and before Pilate, wh, 


tis like, expected as much: as he diſdain d to gratify their light and 


vain Curiofity ; ſo would not be provoked to ſpeak one Word in 
his own Defence. Silently permits them to Scourge him, to Spit 
in his Face, to Strip him, and make a Mock-King of him; reſuſed 
not to wear the Crown, took and held the Reed in his Hang. 
Chooſing rather to be uſed, thought, and ſpoken of, with the 
greateſt Contempt; to appear Deſpicable, in the extremeſt degree, 


than to do, or ſay any thing, which would have hindred his intended 


Paſſion. | | 

- 71. But though he refolved to make no Defence; yet he let his 
Enemies ſee, what he could have done, if he had thought fit. He 
made them, upon their coming to apprehend him, to fall affrighted 
to the ground. And Healed the Servant's Ear, which Peter had ſtruck 
oft, before their Eyes. Correcteth both the Impertinence of the High. 
Prieſt, John 18. 21; and the Inſolence of his Officers, with an Un- 
anſwerable Dilemma, v. 23.. Plainly aſſerteth, his Regal and his Divine 
Power, Matth. 26: And puts a Bridle upon Pzlate's Jaws, in bragging 
of his own, Fohn 19. 10. He conſults the clearing of his Innocency, 
ſo far as to be unjuſtly condemned, as the Son of Man, and a private 
Perſon; as well as the Son of God, and a King. He therefore bids 
Peter, to put up his Sword; ſaying, They that take the Sword, ſhall 


periſh with it. That the Officers, and whole Band of Soldiers might 


teſtify, he taught no Rebellion againſt the Roman Power. And in 
telling Pilate, My kingdom is not of this World; he let him know, that 
he medled not at all with the Empire ; but that his Kingdom was of 
another Nature, and Derivation. Nor was he in any time of his 
Paſſion, more concerned for himſelf, than for others, and that he 


might every way obtain the end of it. He took eſpecial notice of 


Peter's Denial ; and turning, looked upon him, to prevent his Deſpair, 
and to give him occaſion to Repent. Thoſe that follow'd him Weep- 
ing to his. Crucifixion, he prophetically admoniſhed of their own 
approaching Sorrows. He took a particular Care of his Mother, 
while he hung upon the Croſs. To a Dying Malefactor, he Spake the 
Words of Eternal Life. And in the behalt of all about-him, makes 
this Requeſt, Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 40. 


In leaving the preſence of his Father's Glory, and ſubmitting to the 
Croſs: and here Praying, Pleading, and Dying, for Sinful Men, even 


thoſe that brought him to it : he ſhews, how far the hardeſt Task he hath 


put us upon, was outdone by himſelf. He lets us know at once, the 
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Of or SAVIOUR'S PROPHECIES. 


1. NUR Bleſſed Saviour, having Preached the Goſpel in Jeruſa- 
lem and Fudea for ſome Years: he takes occaſion, to foretel 
his Diſciples, what would be the effect of it: viz. his Paſſion, and the 
Great Things which follow'd thereupon. _ „ Sine gel 

2. He foretold them of his Paſſion, at the leaſt, Four ſeveral times. 
Twice, in general; that he ſhould ſuffer many things, and be killed, 
Matth. 16.21. and 17. 23. And Twice, more patticularly ; that he 
ſbould be betray'd to the Jews, by the Jews be delivered to the Gentiles, 


26. 2. Their doing of which, conſidering his exact conformity to 


the Law, Matth. 5. 17. and 8. 4 ; and that he required of all others, ; 


the like, Matth. 5. 19. and 23. I, 2, 3; his being a Prophet, So Mighty, 
and ſo Beneficent, in Word and Deed, Luke 24. 19. Acts 10. 38 — 
the Caution he uſed, in nothing Judicially to meddle, Lake 12: 14. 
John 8. 11: ſeemed to his Apoſtles, as it would have done to any 
body elſe, to be Impoſſible. That the moſt Innocent Perſon, and 
withal the moſt Excellent, that ever was in the World; ſhould be fo 
Cruelly, ſhamefully, and deſpitefully uſed , was that which they 
could by no means comprehend, Matth. 9. 35 5 0 

3. But what God hath once Decreed, and Chriſt hath Spoken, ſhall 
be done: all things ſhall be fo contrived, as inſallibly to bring it about. 
And Firſt, it was ordered, that Joſeph, being Eſpouſed to the Virgin, 
Luke 1. 27, ſhould take her to him, before Chriſt was Born, Matth. 
2.4. To the end, that his Miraculous Conception, being hereby 
concealed from the main Body of the Jews, thoſe who reſolved ro 
ſhut their Eyes, ſhould be Blind. Then Herod, who was always 
Cruel, becoming alſo Jealous of his Kingdom, upon the Report of 
the Wiſe Men, the Shepherds, and Chief Prieſts, concerning the Me/- 
fras newly Born; reſolved to deſtroy him, Matth. 2. 2, 3, 4, 16. Luke 
2,17, Neither did he himſelf, nor the Rulers of the Fews, make any 
Queſtion ; but that in the Slaughter at :Berhlehem, what he repair 
was done; and ſo the aforeſaid report, a meer Phantaſm. Again, his 
having been in Egypr, being known; but the time of his being carry'd 
thither, and his thort ſtay there, not enquired into: ſerved the Ma- 


Miracles done by Egyptian Magick. Being then carried back from 
Egypt, not to Bethlehem, but Nazareth in Galilee, the Town and 
Country, both. contemptible ; and there brought up : The Fews took 
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and by theſe be Mocked, Scourged, and Crucified, Matth. 20. 19. and 


lice of ſome to report, and the Credulity of others to. ſuppoſe, his 
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it for granted; without further enquiry, that he was there 
whence. they ſuppoſed, no Prophet, or Eminent Perſon, OD ; 
the 'Meſiab, could avife, Jeb: 1. 4 and 7.52. When he was enters 
into his Miniſtry, though he own'd himſelf to be the Meſſiah ' ton 
Woman, and ſhe of the Samaritans, with whom the Jews had no d «#y 
ing, John 4. 9, 26: yet did it to no others, ſaving privately to is 
Apoſtles, upon Peter's ſaying, thou art Chriſt, Matth. 1 6. 16. x 
then too, commanded them, not to tell any Man what Peter had fad 
and himſelf had owned, v. 20. And when Fohy's Diſciples asked ke 
before the Multitude, Matth. 11. 7, Art thou He, that is, the Aſſab 
that ſhould come? He would not give a direct Anſwer, but ſuch an one 
as John well underſtood. Neither would he ſuffer the Devils to ſpeak 
becauſe they knew him, Mark 1.24, 25, 34, and 3.12. And he con. 
ſtantly called himſelf the Son of Man. He charged alſo many to keep 
his Miracles ſecret. Among others, Fairws ; who being the Ruler of 
a Synagogue, his Teſtimony might have been the more regarded 
Mark 5. 43. And moſt of them, were done in Galilee, and other 
Places, remote from Jeruſalem. The Rulers, Prieſts, and People. 
were likewiſe Scandalized, upon many accounts. At the meanneſs gf 
his Education, and condition, Joh» 7. 15: and at the meanneſs of his 
Relations, and Followers; all of them unfit for a King. At his Con- 
verſing, Eating, and Drinking, with Publicans and Sinners; as urfir- 
in their Opinion, for a Prophet, Luke 7. 34, 39. At the Sublimity 
of his Doctrine, John 6. 60. And its great Sanctity: Interfering with 
their Corrupt Traditions, Matth. 5.6, 7; Luke 6. 1x. John 5, 16: 
and their Wicked Gain, Matth. 2x. 12. Nor did he only Teach, and 
AR, all that contradicted their Villanous Sayings and Doings :- but 


molt ſharply reprehended them, to their Faces, and before the People ; 


ſo as to fetch Blood with every Laſh, Matth. 23. Upon which, they 
were ſo extreamly enraged , that not above Two Days after, while 
giling hot, they had contrived his Death, Matth, 
26. 1, 2, 3. Which their wicked Purpoſe, was alſo confirmed, by the 
Awe they were under of the Rowan Power. By which, ſhould any 
other but Ceſar have been talked of, as King of the Jens; they muſt 
have expected, to be turned out of all, John 11. 48. Whereupon, 
Judas a Covetous Thief, choſen a Diſciple, that he might be the Sn. 
hedrim's Engine; took their Money to Betray him. Suppoſing, that 
when they had him in their Hands, he would either make his Eſcape, 
as he had often done, Matth. 21. 46. John 8. 59. and 10. 39: or Mira- 
culouſly preſerve himſelf, by deſtroying of them. And to finiſh what 
Judas had begun; Pontius Pilate, if we read but the Character which 
Philo, de Legat. ad Cajum, gives of him, appears to have been every 
way as fit a Man. Of all which Cauſes, with others which the Go. 
ſpels mention not; our Saviour, having a Comprehenſive View, did 
reupon Infallibly foretel the Effect. | 
4. The Great Things which followed hereupon, were principally 
Four: viz. The Preaching of the Goſpel unto all Nations: The Final 
Deſtruction of Feruſalem and the Temple: The Perſecutions afte! 
following: and in the End; the Eſtabliſhing of Chriſtianity through 
the Empire. All which, as we find them ſeverally Predicted, in 
ſeveral places; ſo likewiſe all together, in that admirable Prophecy; 
whereof we have the Sum, in the 24th of Matthew, and the 21ſt of 
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Luke. Delivered by our Saviour, in Anſwer to the Queſtion. put hy- 
ſome of his Apoſtles, When ſhall theſe things be 0 the Deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem and the Temple) and what ſhall be: the. Sigu of | thy comingo 
and (as we Tranſtate) of the end of the World, Mat. 24. 3. The Original 
Words are, # ourriace 77 diaz, Which, I conceive, have no reſp : 
to the final Judgment of the World, as is commonly thought : but to & 
the Conſummation or End, Firſt of the Fewiſh State, at the Deſtru- 
ion of the Temple; and then of the State of Gentiliſm, under 
Conſtantine, For as we have a full and evident Deſcription! of the laſt 
Judgment in the following Chapter ; ſo in the concluſion of this Pro- 
phecy , the Apoſtles are told, that the Generation then in being 
ſhould not pals till they had ſeen the Prognoſticks therein mention d, 
of what they were toretold ſhould come to paſs, v. 33, 34: which 
they alſo did... 88 e f16S01, 
Fi. The Preaching of the Goſpel unto all Nations, and the forotel - 
ling hereof, will appear the more wonderful, if we conſider the Op- 
poſition that was made againſt” it. Predicted, in tlie 5, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 Verſes of this Prophecy. As allo in Matth. 10. 17, 18, 11, 2 2. 


\ 


Matth. 2 3. 34. Mark 13. 6, 9, 12,13. Luke 21.8, 12, 16, 17. Dun 
6. And Firſt, the mean Eſtate of all the Apoſtles, of whom, the 
Four Principal were Fiſhermen, and their known Illiterature; made 
them to appear „ unto thoſe, who ſuppoſed the Pontifical 
Splendor, to be a neceſſary appendent to Religion; Act. g. 13. And 
they were alſo accuſed of Magick, as their Maſter was. Their Do- 
Qrine was till more odious unto all. -Partly, as through Ignorance 
of the Scriptures, it was taken to be altogether New. Which alſb 
gave occaſion unto divers Impoſtors or Falſ> Chriſts, in the times of 
Cuſpius Fadus, Felix, and Portius Feſtus Preſidents of Fudea ; and with 
theſe, ſundry Hereticks or Falſe Prophets, to ſtart up; Hoping to 
put in with the Apoſtles, and impudently to obtrude their real and 
pernicious Novelties, Act. 6. 9. 8. 9. 13. 6. 15. 5. To talk alſo 
of the Crucifixion of a Divine Perſon, or of a King; and of his pro. 
curing to the World Eternal Life, by Dying; ſeem d a very ſtrange 
Paradox, Act. 17. 32. To the Governing-part of the Jews, in the 
time of the Apoſtles, viz, the Sadducees, AA. 5. 17; nothing could be 
more offenſive, than one of the Grand Doctrines of the Goſpel, that 
of the Reſurrection, Act. 4.1, 2. To the Gentiles; nothing more 
than the acknowledging and worſhipping of one only God. And the 
rejecting of Sacrifices, was a ſingularity to all the World: laying afide 
the Levitical Law, as uſeleſs ; and condemning the Inventions” of 
the Heathen Poets, Philoſophers, and Legiſlators, as a heap of Traſh. 
And among them, moreover thoſe Rights, which were the Incentives 
of the People, and their Warrant .unto all manner of Vice. For 
while they ſaw the Gods, whom they Honour'd, and with whoſe 
Pranks they made themſelves Sport, to be Intemperate, Spiteful, and 
Laſcivious; they could not but think the ſame things were Pardona- 
ble, if not Commendable, in themſelves. Upon theſe accounts, the 
Apoſtles and their Doctrine were ſo abominable unto all, that 
Themſelves and Followers met with all the oppoſition. that eould be 
made againſt them: Impriſonment, Baniſhment, Scourging, Reviling, 
Beheading, Stoning, Crucifying, Burning, and all manner of Deaths. 
And in all this, the People were aſſiſted with the Civil Powers; at Fee 
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tion under Nero. So eminently was this, as well as eve oth 1 
of the Prophecy fulfilled,” Marth. 2.4. 9, Ie ſhall be hated 9 all 2 


jo — as if Inſpir d to expreſs the fulfilling of the ſaid Pro 
's haththis Remar 


the malicious and cruel Enemies before deſcribed, 4. 2. 36. But 
now, though their Maſter, as to his. Viſible Preſence, was gone, and 


their Work; whereof they had a great and noble Senſe, Ads 6. 4. 


A they Appear from Book V. 
ruſalem, and other Cities, and eſpecially at Rome, | _ the Perſon. 


Name's ſake. And Tacitus, ſpeaking of the Chriſtians under that 
k, Haud perinde in Crimine Incendii, quam Odio rok 
Generis, convicli ſunt : That they ſuffered not, as Guilty of Burning the 
City, but as. being Hated-of all Mankind. 3 1 

7. But all this notwithſtanding, the Words of Chriſt, were firm and 
ſtable, that before the End came, that is, the end of the Jewiſh State 

The Goſpel ſhould be Preached in all the World, Matth. 1.4. 14. In order: 
to which, having given the Apotlles, his prime Miniſters herein 
his Conſolatory Legacy, and Prayed for them, a little before his 
Death, John 14 to 17: after his Reſurrection, he likewiſe endueg 
them with a Miraculous Affuſion of the Holy Ghoſt : repreſented, in 
part, with Cloven Tongues of Fire, Ad. 2. Foretold them, firſt by the 
Baptiſt Matth. 3.11. He ſhall Baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and pit 
Fire: and then by Chriſt himſelf ; bidding them to tarry at Jeruſalem 
until they were endued with Power from on High, Luke 24. 49; and 
telling Sn: ye (ball be Baptized with the Holy Ghoſt, not many days 
hence, Act. 1. 5. By which he alſo gave them aſſurance of his own Divine 
Preſence; Lo, I am with you always, Matth. 28: and fulfilled his pro. 
miſe, that he would come unto them, John 14. 18: and the like in Matth 
10.23, Te ſhall not have gone over the Cities of Iſrael, till the Son of 
Man comes. And what he likewiſe. promiſed to thoſe, that by their 
Word ſhould Believe, He that believerh in Me, out of his Belly ſhall fry 
Rivers of Living Water, John 7. s and 17.20. Alluding to the 
Cuſtom of Apollo s Prieſt ; who Firſt Drinking a Draught of Water out 
of a Conſecrared Font, then gave his Reſponſe ; Tacit. Ann. I. 2. And 
is Interpreted by St. John, v. 39, as ſpoken of the Spirit, which they 
that believed on him, ſhould receive. And his Saying to the Sanhe- 
drim, Hereafter ſhall ye ſee the Son of Man fitting on the Right Hand 
of Power, and coming in the Clouds of Heaven, Matth. 26. 64; was 
partly fulfilled, in Stephen's Celeſtial Viſion, Act. 7. 55; and more 
eminently, in that of Paul, Ac. 26. 13 to 19. 3 

2618. A J the Alteration made in them all, by theſe means, was very 
3 Matthew was once a Vicious Publican, Matth. 10. 3; 

Paul, a. Mad and furious Perſecutor, Act. 26. 11; James and John, 
Ambitious, Marth. 20. 21; the reſt, Envious, v. 24; all Poor and 
Ignorant, Matth. 1 1. 25. and Af. 4. 13; yet Senſual and Proud, ex- 
pecting Preferment in a Worldly Kingdom ; ſhamefully Timorous, ſo 
as to deſert their Maſter , Mai th. 26. 56; and Peter withal to Abjure 
him, Mart 14. 71. And the New believers, had moſt of them been 


they had none to Conduct, or Encourage them: though they kne 
themſelves to be Illiterate and Poor, deſtitute of all Humane Support, 
and ſure to meet with nothing in their way, but Hardſhip and Terror, 
Mark 1 6. 30. Acts 14. 22: yet reſolved to go on, till they had done 


With this Reſolution, they continu'd ſtedfaſt herein, A&s 2. 42. 
And in that mutual Love and Fellowſhip, which made evety ix Ho | 
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ſhine, with Gladudſs aud Joy, Ack. 2. 46. & 13. 52: Throwing all they 
had into One Treaſure, for their Common Uſe, who were of One Heart, 
and of One Soul, Act. 4. 32. To this Perfection of Beauty in their 


Minds; were added other rare and excellent Giſts: viz. The Power 
of Speaking with divers Tongues, of Caſting out Devils, of Counter 
manding Poyſons, and of Healing all ſorts of Diſeaſes.” ' Promiſed, 
Mark 16. 17,18 ; and the Promiſe fulfill d, Act. 2.4. to 11. 5.15, 16. 


& 28.5. So that the Apoſtles, as Princes with Crowns upon their 
Heads, ſparkling with all kinds of Gems, drew all men's Eyes upon 
them; and every way they turn'd themſelves, gave a ſeveral Luſtre, 
Af. 4.33. Inſomuch that Peter, in one Day, with one Sermon, and 


the firſt he Preached, converted no fewer than Three Thouſand Souls, 
AR. 2. 41. Five and Twenty times as many, as the Church, which 
had been gathering above Three Years under our Saviour's Miniſtry, 


did then conſiſt of, A#.1.15. And with a Second, as many more 


were added, as made them about Five Thouſand, AZ. 4. 4. So emi- 
nently was that Prophetick Promiſe made to Peter and his Brother, 
fulfill d, Follow me, and I will make you fiſhers of Men, Matth. 4. 19. Nor 
could any thing have been ſpoken with more Courage, Sharpneſs, and 
Senſe, and in fewer words; than the two Speeches he ſpake a little 
after to the Sanhedrim, Act. 4. 8. & 5.29, Nor a better Compendium 
of the Old Teſtament, than that of Stepben, Act. 7. ſpoken Extem- 
pore, Luke 21.14 ; yet reduced to the Form, both of a Hiſtory, and a 
Speech, with many pertinent and high Remarks; and with the Voice, 
as well as the Face, of an Angel, Act. 6. 15. Unto none of all which, 
were their Rulers able to make any Anſwer, but that of Violence. 
Nor had the Rout of Libertines, Cyrenians,. and other Hereticks, who 
diſputed with this Noble Martyr, any better Succeſs, A. 6. 9; 10. 
So amply was the Promiſe of Chriſt made good to them, 7 will give 
you a Mouth and Wiſdom, which all your Adverſaries ſhall not be able to 
gainſay, nor reſiſt, Luke 21. 15. Whereupon, Multitudes in Feruſalem, 
and among them, many of the Prieſts themſelves, became obedient to 

the Faith, Act. 6.7, Where alſo the Apoſtles, notwithſtanding the 
- Perſecution occaſion d by Stephen's Speech, kept their Station, as the 
Immovable Pillars of the Church, 4#. 8. 7. And the reſt, who were 


ſcattered abroad, were ſo far from being diſmayed, that with the 


Septemvirate, the other Diſciples, having alſo received the Holy. Ghoſt, 
v. 17; as Evangeliſts themſelves, preached Jeſus Chriſt wherever they 


went. By which means, Churches were planted throughout all Fudea, 


Galilee, and Samaria; beſides Phenicia, and other Neighbouring Parts; 
and the Goſpel carried as far as Ethiopia; all in leſs than the Space of 
Two years, Ack. 8. 27. 9. 31. & 11. 19. So wonderfully, accord- 
ing to that Prophetick Parable, Matth. 1 3. 31, 32, did this Iittle Grain 
of Muſtard, ſpread and flouriſh into a Tree. REES 

9. The Apoſtles having planted Churches in Feruſalem, and through- 
out the Zoly-Land; and-continu'd here for ſome. Years, by their Pre- 
ſence and Viſits ro Confirm them, A. 9. 32: Matthew now, had Lei- 


ſure to Write his Hebrew Goſpel ; James to Tranſlate it into Greet; 


and the reſt, to furniſh themſelves with the Copies of both. Having 
done this, they reſolved to go on with their Commiſſion, Marth. 28.19. 
Luke 24. 47. And as the Twelve Heads of the Tribes of Iſrael did, 
Caſting Lots; and obtaining each of them his Province, divided 

n - among 
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and the City itſelf, then the Centre of the known World: hea 


aſſiſtance of many Wiſe Captains, and his Army. 


16: his Doctrine prevailed, and that by his Bonds, not only 1 7 
= tY, 


among them all the World, Socrat. J. r. c. 19. Mark, as is probatu.. 
a up the Number, in the room of James the Greater; — 

y Herod about this time. Yet fo, as two or more of them, beſtowed 
their Labour ſometimes, in one and the ſame Province, as they m er 
with Oppoſition, or Succeſs: as in comparing of Origen, Euſebius, 7e. 
rome, Nicephorus, and Others, doth appear. And the Fews, who ad 
this time were numerous everywhere; chiefly among the Eaſtern Na. 
tions; and in the Greater Cities, as Alexandria and Rome, Philo in Flace. 
Toſeph. 17. 12: tho a great many of them were obſtinate ; yet many 


too, ſeeing how much nearer than Idolatry, the Religion of Chriſt 


came unto their own, were induced to embrace the ſame. And the 
Strangers which were at Jeruſalem out of all Countries, upon the Day 
of Pentecoſt, and at other times ; the Temple herein being the Glory, 
ring 
with admiration, the Apoſtles preach in their own Tongues, and he 
ing their mighty Works; made way for their Reception everywhere 
among the Gentiles. | | 
10. But the Great Promoter of Chriſtianity among the Gentiles, was 
St. Paul. Born at Tarſus, the Metropolis of Cilicia, honour with 
the Privileges of Rome, and a famous Univerſity at that time, Stral. 
I. x4: where he alſo had his firſt Education. Afterwards, in Jeruſalem, 
at the Feet of Gamaleel, a Celebrated Doctor, and then Preſident of 
the Council. By his Natural and Acquired Endowments, his Mira. 
culous Call, and double Conſecration; admirably Qualified, to deal 
both with the Jews, and the Greets. He began at Damaſcus, Gal. 1. 17; 
there confounding the Fews, whither he was going to aſſiſt them in 
the Perſecution, Af. 9. 22. After this, having done the like at Jery- 
ſalem, Act. 9.29 ; he returned to preach the Goſpel in his own Coun. 
trey, Act. 9. 30. From whence, being brought by Barnabas unto Au. 
tioch, and there continuing to preach a whole Year, A, 11. 26; the 
Diſciples were ſo exceedingly multiply'd, that in this ſame City, where 
Jaſon, with Power from Antiochus, had ſet up a School, to introduce the 
Greek Rites and Learning ; the Diſciples or Scholars of Chriſt, were 
firſt ſtyled Chriſtians by a Publick Act of the Church, Act. 1 1. 26. And 
where it is probable, Theophilus, to whom Luke gives the ſame Title, 


as Tertullus the Orator doth to Felix, received the Faith. Not long 


aſter, Sergius Paulus, Proconſul of Cyprus, hearing his Doctrine; and 
ſeeing his Miracle upon Ehmas, became his Convert. On the account 
of which notable Tranſaction, tis probable, the Apoſtles gave him 
the Name of Paul, as they had done before to Foſes, that of Barnabas, 
Act. 4. 36. From whence paſſing, through moſt of the Regions of 
the Leſſer Afa; and afterwards, through Macedonia, and Achaia; with 
the aſſiſtance only of Barnabas and Mark, at the firſt, and then of ſome 
other Miniſters ; he Erected, and with his Viſits and Epiſtles Con- 
firmed, Thrice as many Churches, in the Space of Twelve or Four- 
teen Years ; as Alexander did Cities in the ſame time, and with the 
Among which 
Churches, ſome Philoſophers, and fome of High Authority, and Birth, 
began now,' to come into the number of Diſciples, x Cor. x. 26. And 
going at laſt, upon his Appeal, to Rome, and there preaching to the 
Gentiles, Act. 28. 29, as ſome others had done before to the Jews, Rom. 
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City, but in Nero Palace, Phil. 1. 14. E 4. 42. Torpes the” Mar- 


yr, an Officer ; Popp#a, a Concubine ; | Clemenr,) a near Kiaſman ; 
with others in the Tyrant's .own» Houſe, compoſing a Glorious 
Church. - - rh TL, \Þ 271 [267.8 120-07 9/065, OHts MIN my 
I. At the ſame time as Paul was building of Churches, ini the 
Parts aforeſaid: the other Apoſtles were doing tlie like, ate all 
other Nations, and in every City, Tert. de Pref.” Heret. In doing 


which, tho ſome of them were removed by an early Marty rio ST 


, 


was alſo foretold them, \Luke 21. 16: yet Men ſeeing them, flot a 
to Do Great Things; but Themſelves, and their Diſciples,” to be Is. 
vincible in their Sufferings; and at the fame time, Inimitable in their 
Good-Will and Gentleneſs unto all: were the rather induced to receive 
their Doctrine, as of a Divine Original. They-ſaw too, that Heaven 


animadverted upon their Enemies: that Cajaphas; who ſat in Judg- 


ment upon Chriſt; was ſoon depoſed ; Herod Antipas, who mocked 
him, depoſed and baniſht; that Pontius Pilate, ſtabb d imſelf; and 
moſt of the Senate, who refuſed to own his Divinity upon the Pro. 
poſal of Tiberius, were by him deſtroy'd. That Herod Agrippa, who 
murder d St. James, was eaten up of Worms; that Simon Magus, broke 
his own Neck; and Nero, who raiſed the firſt Perſecution, cut his own 
Throat. By which, and other means, the Apoſtles were ſo wonder- 
fully preſerved, both in Feruſalem, and everywhere; that moſt of them 
lived to accompliſh, what they undertook: Preaching the Goſpel, as 


far as Scythia and Britain in the North; Lybia and Ethiopia in the 


South, Perſia and India in the Eaſt. So as in the Space of Nineteen 
or Twenty years, from the time wherein they left Fudea, to fetch a 
Compaſs, beyond the Bounds of the Empire. Making good the Anci- 
ent and Conſtant Opinion, mentioned by Suetonius, as prevailing all 
over the Eaſt, Eſſe in Fats, ut hoc tempore, Fudæd profecti, Rerum poti- 
rentur. Applied by that Hiſtorian, to Yeſpaſian and the Romans, with- 
out any Senſe. For aſmuch as the Romans, ( could not be ſaid, e Judæd 
proficiſci. But by our Saviour, moſt truly and plainly Expounded and 
Predicted of his Apoſtles : who, in purſuance of their Commiſſion, 


going forth from Judea ; made their Conqueſt throughout the 


World. | 91 1 
12. The next of the Four Principal Heads, of his aforeſaid Pro- 
phecy is that concerning the Deſtruction of Feruſalem and the Tem- 
ple; and therewith, the End of the Fewiſh State. And firſt, he tells 
his Diſciples of ſundry particulars, as the Forerunners hereof. That 
there ſhould be many Falſe Chrifts, and Falſe Prophets, v. 5,11 ; ſuch 
as were before mentioned, Whereby many beipg tempted, to number 
our Saviour himſelf with the reſt, and to ſlight his Predictions; har- 
dened themſelves in their Wickedneſs, till they were ready for De- 
ſtruction. That they ſhould hear of Wars, and rumors of Wars ; and 
Nation ſhould riſe againſt Nation, v. 6, 7. And accordingly ſoon after, 
as Herod the Tetrarch, and Aretas the King of Arabia Parka! fought 
for certain Lands in queſtion between them: fo the Fews and orher 
Nations, dwelling together in the fame Cities, roſe up againſt one 
another: Firſt at Czſarea, then at Scythopolis, Prolemat, Tyre, Gadars, 
Damaſcus, Alexandria, At the latter end of Tiberits's Reign, the Em- 
pire alſo grew ſick : the Parthians, deſtroyed Armenia; the Daci, My- 
fa; the Sarmatians, Paunonia ; and France, their Neighbours. And a 
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the time of Claudius, the Peucines, Oſtrogot hs, eg, Cepille, and other 
Scythian Nations, invaded the Rowan Territory. That moreover, there 
ſhould be Famines, Peſtilences, and Earthquakes in divers Places v. 
Which alſo came to paſs, in the Times of Claudius, and Nero, and after. 
wards : The Famine, all over Judea; the-Earthquakes, in Crete, Smr- 
va, Malta, Chio, Samos, Coloſs, Hierapolis, Laodicea; in all which pla 
ces, the Fews then dwelt. Likewiſe, that there ſhould be ſearful Sight. 
and great Signs from Heaven ; mentioned, tho not by Matthew, k . 
by Late, within the ſame Prophecy, 21. 11. And Joſephus tells vs 
that before the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, on the 6th of the Ides of 
April, about Nine at night, the Altar and Temple, were ſurrounded 
for half an hour, with à Light as bright as Day. That the Brazen 
Gate of the Temple; which Twenty Men were ſcaree able to move. 
was found open d of it ſelf, at Six at Night. That thoſe words, Mz. 
remus hinc, . were often heard by the Prieſts in the Temple in the 
Rk one And that one Jeſus, the Son of Auanas, upon the Feaſt 
of Tabernacles, when the City was in perfect Peace and Proſperity 
began to Cry publickly 5 Wo, wo, 10 7 cr uſalem : and ſo continu d to <& 
tho once whipt for it to the Bones, night and day, for ſome years, till 
his Brains were knockt out in the Siege. And of the Signs in Heaven 
Tacitus reports, Viſæ per Cælum percurrere Acies, rutilantia Arma, & 
ſubitꝰ Nubium Igne collucere Templum. And Foſephus, that there was a 
Comet appear'd a whole Year before Rand. He alſo tells them, that 
before the ſaid Deſtruction, Iniquity ſhould abound, v. 12. According. 
ly, the Prophanation of the Temple by Caligula; the leud and exor. 
bitant Practices of the Roman Procurators ; and the Wickedneſs of the 
Jews themſelves ;. the Levites obtaining of Agrippa, Orders in contra- 
diction to the Moſaick Law; and Judea and Jeruſalem ſwarming with 
Robbers, and all ſorts of murderous and tumultuous Villains; were, 


among, others, great Occaſions of the War, which brought on their 
Ruin: . | 


. 13. But that which he told them, ſhould immediately precede the 
ſame ; was the w] þIYvyug Th tppwarws, te &v Tre d; the Abo- 
' mination of Deſolation, ſtanding in the Holy Place, v. 15. Citing the 
Words of the Prophet Daniel, 9. 27, according to the Septuagint, and 
with his own Expoſition. For 10, for the moſt part, as Grotius 
well obſerves, ſignifies an Idol, as in 1 Kings 11.5, 7, and other pla- 
ces: where, as well as here, it is render d £8:avywmie by the Septua- 
gint. Whereby we are therefore to underſtand, the Military Enſigns 
of the Romans; unto which were affixed certain Shields, wherein 
were the Images of the Deified Czſars, Therefore alſo Artabanus King 
of Parthia, is ſaid by Suetonius, to Worlhip with the Roman Enfigns, the 
ſaid Images. For the ſake of which, it alſo was, that the Jews would 
not ſuffer Vitellius the Preſident of Syria, to lead his Army againſt 


Aretas, through Judea. And ſuch Enſigns as theſe, Titus had in his 
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And by landing, e Tio d h, in the Holy Place; is meant, in Jude the 
and the Suburbs of Jeruſalem ; which were accounted Holy, as wells the 
the Temple and the City. So that by the Abomination of Deſolatim, of 
ſtanding in the Holy Place; is meant, the Roman Army, come with theſe ny 
abominable m afſixed to their Enſigns, to deſtroy Jeruſalen ge 
and the Jews. Therefore Luke, reciting the Sum of the ſame Prophecy, m: 


21. 20, adds, When ye ſhall ſee Jeruſalem compaſſed with Armies; then 
Know, that the Deſolation hereof is nigh. 
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14. He further tells them, the very manner wherein the City ſhould 
be beſieged : Thine Enemy ſhall caſt a Trench about thee, and compaſs thee 
round, and keep thee in on every fide, Luke 19. 43, 44. For of the Four 


Mounts, which Titus firſt raiſed againſt the City; the Beſieged having 


deſtroyed Three: he thereupon, not only raiſed more, but encompaſ- 
ſed the City round about with a Wall; ſo as to hinder all Perſons from 
going in or out: whereby the Words of Chriſt were punctually ful- 
fill d. He likewiſe warns the Believers, before the approach of this 


Army, to make their Eſcape : Then let them which are in Judea, flee in- 


to the Mountains, &c. Matth. 24. 16, 17, 18. And accordingly a little 
before the Siege, the Chriſtians, being again prophetically admoniſh'd 
to leave the City; retired, among other places, as Euſebius ſaith, to 
Pella beyond Jordan, and ſaved themſelves. But of the reſt of the 
Jews, he pronounces this Doom, Then ſhall be great Tribulation, ſuch as 
never was, nor ever ſhall be again, ver. 21. And Luke 19. 44, Thine 
Enemies ſhall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee, 
For a little before 7itus's March towards Fudea, all the Country coming 
up to celebrate. the Paſſover at Feruſalem ; at the ſame time wherein 
they had wickedly murder'd the Lord of Glory; were there ſhut in. 
And the City being divided into Three Factions, who in oppoſing one 
another, had ſer Fire to many Places ; the Corn and other Proviſions, 
were hereby deſtroy'd. By which means, the Famine ; in a ſhort time, 
became ſo very diſmal, that the geſieged, Men, Women, and Children; 
were compelled to eat one another. With the Famine, was alſo joined 


a raging Peſtilente. And both were follow'd, with Fire and Sword, 


and divers kinds of Tortures, which many were put to, by the Soldiers. 
Whereby, thoſe who miſerably periſh'd in the time of the Siege, as 
Joſephus computes, were Eleven Hundred Thouſand Souls. 

15. The Deſtruction of the People, was follow d by that of the Ci- 


ty. Burnt in the ſame Month, and on the ſame Day of the Month, viz. 


the Tenth of Auguſt, on which, as the Primate Uſher obſerves, it had 
been burnt before by Nebuchadnezzar. And with the City, the Tem- 
ple it ſelf; notwithſtanding, both Titus, and the Roman Soldiers, had all 
a mind to have ſavd it. For the Romans, who had ſpar'd it to the laſt, 
being villanouſly ſet upon by the Jews; and Titus further incenſed, by 
their rejecting ot his offer d Quarter: he commanded. both the Temple 
and City, ( except a part of the Wall, and a Tower or two, to ſhew the 
Magnificence hereof to Poſterity ) to be wholly razed to the ground. 
Whereby our Saviour's Prediction, They ſhall not leave in thee, one Stone 
upon another, Luke 19. 44. Matth. 24. 2, was fulfilled to a Tittle. 

16. And that the Fews might never more think of Rebuilding them, 
as they had once done before; but know, that their Eſtate or Com- 
monwealth, ſhould now, without hope of Recovery, have an end : he 
alſo foretels, That the eus who ſurvived theſe Deſolations, ſhould be 
led away Captives into all Nations, and Jeruſalem be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, Luke 21.24. And accordingly, Foſephus tells us, That of 
theſe Captives, were number'd, near a Hundred Thouſand. And upon 


the bloody Tumults rhe Jews made afterwards ; Lucius the Procurator 


of Fudea, having at the Command of Trajan, firſt deſtroyed a great mas 
ny of them: Adrian then, as Euſebius ſaith, filling Fudea with Stran- 
gers; removed thence the whole Remnant of the Fewiſh Nation. Com- 
manding by his Edict, That no Few ſhould thenceforth come near to 
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took away the very Name of the City; calling it, as Dion relates 
ter his own Name, Alia Capitolina. And when afterwards, Julian 
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eruſalem Sas ſo much as from any hi h Hill or Tower look i Y 
8 And ruining that Particle of the Wall, which Titus had leſt ſt leg 


al. 


ſet the Jews againſt the Chriſtians, had commanded the Temple on 


re-erected at his own Charge: a great Earthquake, ſhook the remainder 


of the Old Foundation all to pieces ; and the Lightening which ac 
pany'd it, with flaming Balls of Fire, deſtroye 


com. 
the Workmen ſeveral 


times, and all the Inſtruments prepared for the Work: as is atteſted by 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Gregory Naxianzen; and by Ammian, 
Marcellinus, one of Julians Officers at that time. Nor was the like At. 


tempt, ever after reaſſumed. 4 
17. The Third of the Four Chief Heads, our Saviour inſiſteth 
is that concerning the following Perſecutions, and the Cauſes of 


on, 


the 


ſame. The Cauſes are Indicated in the firſt part of the 29h Verſe . 


Soon after the tribulation of 


4 2 


thoſe days, the Sun ſhall be darten d, and the 
Moon ſhall not give her Light, and the Stars ſhall fall from Heaven. 
the Sun, he means Himſelf. And he is ſo called, by the Prophet Malach; 
By the Moon, the Church ; which is his Spouſe, and from Him 


received her Doctrine and her Dignity, as the Moon doth her Light 
from the Sun. And by the Stars, particular Members of the Church: 


So they are called, Dan. 8. 10. By the Sun's being darkened, we 


/ 
are 


therefore to underſtand, the Defamations of the Perſon of Chriſt, and of 
his Religion, which were ſpread abroad, and generally believed among 
the Heathen World. That he was bred up in Egypt, where he learned 
the Art of Magick. And that returning thence, and ſelecting a certain 
Nymber of his own Nation, to be his Companions ; he taught them 
8 ſame Art. And herewithal, ſo much Immorality, that aſter a while, 
he was by them betrayed, and unawares apprehended, and executed ac- 
cording to his deſerts. To prove which, Celſus the Epicurean, wrote a 
large Volume : wherein he ſpeaks the prevailing Senſe of men through- 
out the Empire. They compared too, his Miracles, with thoſe of Ve. 
paſian, and of divers Magicians; and preferred ſome of them beſore 
him, as Apollonius Tyaneus. Of whom Vopiſcus, in his Life of Aurelian, 
maketh this high Interrogatory, Quid illo Viro Sanctius? Venerabilius ? 
Diviniuſque inter Homines fuit 2 Appealing to the Greeks, who had writ- 


ten his Life. And the Emperor Maximinus, as Euſebius relates, cauſed 


a Book of Blaſphemous Fables concerning the Perſon of our Saviour, 
to be compoſed and publiſhed throughout his Dominions. And his 
Religion ſuffer'd the ſame Blaſphemous Obloquy, with himſelf. They 
who extolled the Fews, as ſuperior in all kinds of Virtue, to the Chriſt 
ans, were the moſt favourable. Among theſe, Porphyrius took a great 
deal of pains. But by moſt people, the Chriſtians were taken for che 
worſt of men. Athenagoras tells us, in his Apology, they were reputed 
as rank Atheiſts, as Diagoru; who publickly aſſerted, That there was 


no God. And ſo Dion is to be underſtood, ſpeaking of the Emperor 


Nerva; Vetuit, ue liceret, aut Impietatis, aut Judaicæ Sectæ, quempran 
infimulari ; by Impiety, meanin E Chriſtianity, as words equivalent. 


Origen likewiſe, in the Sixth Boo 


their own knowlege, That the Chriſtians were Whoremongers, 
lived upon Mans Fleſh. And Minutius Felix further relates, I 


of his Anſwer to Celſus, ſaith, That 
many of the Heathen, through extreme Malice, would affirm, as of 


and 


hat it 


Was 
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was reported, and believed among the Heathen, That the Chriſtians, 
in their private Meetings, were given to Inceſt, and all manner of Un- 
cleanneſs. That they worſhipped the Conſecrated Head of an Aſs, and 
even the Genitals of their High- Prieſt. And that in their initiating a 
new Proſelyte, having prick d an Infant. to death, they tore him in 
pieces, and drank his Blood. The Subſtance of all which, is alſo men- 
tion'd by Athenagoras ; Tria Nobis, ( viz. Chriſtianis) impingant Cr. 
mina: Impietatem, Thyeſtea Convivia, Oedipodioſque Concubitas. ,  - 
18. It is further ſaid, That the Moon ſhould not give her Light. That 
Chriſtianity ſhould. not only be falſly accuſed : but that the Church 
would degenerate into very great Corruption; ſo as not to give the 
Light, it once received, unto the World. And that ſo it did, appears by 
many of Oyrians Epiſtles, and his Book, de Lapſis, to be a very fad 
Truth. Many both Men and Women grown gay, married with Infidels, 
and fell into Uncleanneſs; learned both to ſwear raſhly, and to forſwear 
themſelves ; departing from the ancient Simplicity, to hate and cir- 
cumvent one another ; and proudly to contemn thoſe, who in the 
Church were ſet to rule over them. Nor were the Officers of the 
Church leſs guilty ; ſo as in laying aſide the care of their Flocks, and 
thruſting their Hands into Secular Affairs, they went a Hawking from 
one Province to another, for Profit and Preferment. The firſt and beſt, 
thought it very proper to ſpeak as Brethren, Charifime Frater, which 
was St. Paul's Style. But afterwards, when they grew worſe and worſe, 
it is fulſome to hear, how they Sanctiſime and Beatiſime one another, 
And the ſame diſmal account this Excellent Perſon gives of his own 
Times; Euſebius doth of the following, to this effect: That the Church 
making an ill uſe of Peace and the Favour of the Empire, grew wanton 
and diſſolute. The People began to move Envy, Railery, and Sedition. 
And the Biſhops to do the like ; retaining nothing but the Shew of San- 
ctity, ſunk into all manner of Vice; oppoſing, hating, threatning, and 
with a Tyrannical Ambition, endeavouring to ſupplant -one another, 
Hiſt. Eccl. 8. 1 db 32s, erte 
19. It is alſo added, That the Stars ſhould fall from heaven. That ma- 
ny profeſſed Chriſtians, ſhould become damnable Hereticks : Such as 
Menander, Saturninus, Baſilides, Cerinthus, Macedonius, Samoſatenus, and 


others; denying the Divinity of our Saviour, and of the Holy Ghoſt; 


and ſome, the whole New Teſtament. Many pretending to be very 
learned in Galen, Euclid, Ariſtotle ; and Syllogiſtically to defend their 
Impious and Fantaſtick Opinions. Others, -to gain them Credit, pub- 
liſhing them under the Names of the moſt Eminent. Writers of the 
Church, and of the Apoſtles themſelves ; ſo as to ſupplant the Chriſti- 
an, and lay the Foundation of the Mahometan Religion. 


20. From theſe, as the principal Cauſes, aroſe all the Perſecutions } 


Foretold in the laſt Clauſe of the 29th Verſe: And the Powers of the Hea- 
vens ſhall be ſhaken. That is, the Celeſtial Powers, to whom was cm- 
mitted the Guardianſhip of the Church: and the Church itſelf, called 
the Kingdom of Heaven, from which, the Perſecutions cauſed many 
Stars to fall. For the Empire ſeeing all the Evil aforeſaid ; and not 
knowing, or willing; to diſtinguiſh the good and Sound Part from the 
Corrupt : but taking the Opinions, and Practice of all to be alike; and 
all the Falſe and Malicious Accuſations laid againſt them, to be True: 
Chriſtianity was accounted no better than, as Tacitus calls it, ENG 
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Superſtitio; or as Suetonius, Superſtitio nova & malefica, And Chriſtians 
were ſo odious unto all men, that as At benagoras complains to the Em 
peror, They were permitted, agi, rapi, & vexari, ob ſolum Nomen. And | 
Fuſtin Martyr, In nobis Chriſtianis, Nomen arripitis pro Crimine. For if 
any Chriſtian was accuſed, contrary to the Roman Law in all other Ca- 
ſes, he was preſently condemned, without examining, whether he Was 
guilty of any Crime. And being it was known, that Chriſt, his An, 
ſtles, and the Primitive Chriſtians, were all Jews : the Outrages which 
were made hy the Jews, were by many imputed to the Chriſtians, as no 
knowing how to diſtinguiſh them. And when they ſaw Jeraſalem and 
the Temple to be deſtroy d: they concluded, That the God of the 
Jews, or of the Chriſtians, whom many took to be the ſame, had him. 
ſelf caſt them off. Many too, who knew the expectation of the Jews 
were jealous of a Fifth Monarchy, by which the Roman was to be over. 
thrown. And many, who miſunderſtood the Chriſtians : Dum auditis 
ſays Juſtin, Nos Regnum expectare; temere de Humano ſuſpicamini. They 
knew alſo, that if Chriſtianity gained Authority in the Empire, all the beg 
| Gods, Oracles, and Religion of the Romans, would fall to the ground, 
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/ Which the Empire, and more the Emperors, ſome of whom had their T3 
| « Temples, Prieſts, and Sacrifices, conſecrated to their own Deities, were of t. 
| too Proud to endure. Wherefore, after Herod's Example, Yeſpafian, Do- Apo, 
| mitian, and Trajan, gave commandment, that whoſoever could be found ther 
. of the Stock of David, ſhould be put to death. Nine or Ten of them, and 
between the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, and the Reign of Conſtantine, ſc. not 

Domitian, Trajan, Adrian, Antonine, Severus, Maximinus, Decius, Valeri. Plut 

an, Aurelian, and Diocleſian, raiſed as many Perſecutions againſt the upot 

Chriſtians. Whereunto they were alſo provoked by their Minions, and him. 

others, who were infinitely enriched, with the Eſtates of thoſe who were Citec 
condemned. Men were forbid, under ſevere Penalties, not to turn Chri- fron 
ſtians. Thoſe who were of that number, were forced either to worſhip and 

the Emperor's Image, and to curſe Chriſt, Plin. Ep. ad Traj. I. 10: or witk 

upon refuſal, were Impriſon'd, Find, Degraded, Baniſh'd, Tortur d, kill'd by t 

with all manner of Deaths :- and many Martyrs, who had been honou- ls 

rably buried ; were dug up again, and thrown into the Sea. The Tem- his « 

ples alſo of the Chriſtians were all demoliſh'd ; and as many Biblcs as Eſpe 

were deliver'd, or could be found, were publickly burnt. In doing which the 

3 the Civil and Military Powers, in City and Countrey, were every where who 
outragiouſly intent. Of all others, Diocleſian and his Collegue Maximi- the 
anus, perſiſting with the moſt Deviliſh Crudlty. Firſt commanding all fore 

| the Preſidents of the Churches throughout the Empire, to be Impri- ſpea 
ſon d; and then, by all manner of Tortures, forced to Sacrifice unto to b 
Idols. Whereupon, as there were infinite Numbers, who died Glorious Sera 

» . Martyrs ; no fewer than Seventeen Thouſand in 30 days; fo likewiſe, part 

many ill. grounded, ſurprized, or otherwiſe of leſs Reſolution, fainted grea 

and fell away. they 

21. But tho our Saviour foretold, the Powers of Hell thus Armed, Hoh 

would give thoſe of Heaven a Shake : yet withal, that the Chriſtian Feli. 

Religion ſhould prevail, and be eſtabliſhed throughout the World: kno 

which is the Laſt of the Four principal Heads of this his moſt Divine ted 

Prophecy, contained in the 30th and 3 1. Verſes : And then ſhall appear in t 

the Sign of the Son of Man in Heaven; and then ſhall all the Tribes 0 the then 


Earth mourn, and they ſhall ſee the Son of Man coming in the Clouds of 
x Heaven, 
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Heaven, with Power and great Glory. And he ſhall ſend his Angels with 
a great Sound of a Trumpet, and they ſhall gather together his Ele from, 


the Four Winds, from one end of Heaven to the other. F uke 
21. For the better underſtanding of which words, we are to remem- 
ber, what I have before ſhewed in this Chapter, That our Saviour is ſaid 


to Come, by any Extraordinary Exhibition of his Divine Power. Which 
is alſo an Infallible Sign, of his being in Heaven. No ſooner then, did 
Domitian raiſe the firſt Perſecution after the Diſſolution of the Fewiſh 


State: but our Saviour began more Apparently and Univerſally to de- 
monſtrate, his Aſcention into Heaven, and his fitting there, at the Righr 


Hand of Power, Matth. 26. 64. So as in all reſpects, to make good with 
that Prophecy, the Concluſion of this, v. 34, That the Generation then 
preſent, ſhould not paſs, till all theſe Things were fulfilled. That is to fay, 


All thoſe things, which were themſelves the Signs,” and were the Fore- 
runners of the great Sign of his Coming. And therefore, what he then 
began, he continu'd to do, through all the Perfecutions, till the full ac- 
compliſhment hereof in the Reign of Conſtantine. 
of the Heathen Oracles dumb; as that of Fapiter Hammon, and thoſe 
Apollo; the Egyptian, Beotian, Pythian, Clarian, and others, of which 
there were ſome Hundreds. All neglected, and forſaken of the People, 
and of the Prieſts belonging to them, before Trajav's time. As we learn, 
not only from Athanafius, in his Book, De Incarnatione Yerbi; but from 
Plutarch, writing, Concerning the Failure of Oracles. And Porphyrius, 
upon the ſame Subject, cited by Euſebius, Præp. Ev. voucheth Apollo 
himſelf, as making his Complaint hereof. And the fame Porphyrius is alſo 


cited by Euſebius, as lamenting, in his Book againſt the Chriſtiaus, That 


from the time, wherein Feſus began to be worſhipped ; Æſculapius, 
and the reſt of the Gods, had withdrawn Themſelves from converſing 
with Men; ſo as now, no Publick or Common Benefit, was receive 
by their means. 1 | 

24. Another Demonſtration or Sign of the Preſence of Chriſt with 
his Church ; was the Power of Miracles, which as yet continu'd herein. 
Eſpecially, of ejecting Devils from the poſſeſſed. In Rome, and all over 
the World, many ſuch, with the uſe only of the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who ſuffered under Pontius Pilate ; were healed by the Chriſtians, when 
the Magicians could nothing: prevail. And if ſuch as theſe, were ſet be- 
fore a Heathen Court of Juſtice, and commanded by any Chriſtian, to 
ſpeak: they that before, pretended to be Gods, would confeſs themſelves 
to be Devils. And ſometimes, would tell their Proper Names, as Saturn, 
Serapis, Jupiter, or the Name of ſome other Devil. And upon their de- 
parture, would by Words and Groans, declare themſelves to be under 
great Torments. Confeſſing Jeſus Chriſt, and crying out many times, as 
they did when he was viſibly on Earth, We know thee who thou art, the 
| Holy One of God: as is witneſſed, by Fuſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Minatius 
Felix, Cyprian, Athanaſius, Arnobius, and others, of their own certain 
knowledge. And it is reaſonable to believe, That Chriſt permit: 
ted. Simon Magus, Apollonius, and ſuch other Magicians; to appeat 
: the - at the better to ſhew, his own Invincible Power overt 
them all, | ene 
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23. One great Sign of his Divine Power and Coming, was his man . 
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25. And as everywhere in Cities and Towns; ſo in the Military Field 
he was pleas d to give, a very Publick and Eminent Teſtimony to * 
Servants the Chri/tians, fighting under Antonine againſt the Quay; . 20 
Army conſiſting of near a Million. For the Romans being by theſe 
hemmed in, and intercepted from having any Water for ſome daz, 
and almoſt kill'd with heat and thirſt :. upon the Prayers of the 
Chriſtians proſtrate on the ground, of whom the Legio Meletina did 
then conſiſt ; they were e revived with abundance of Rain 
and the Enemy deſtroyed, with the Thunder, Lightening and Hail 
which came along with it. That the Victory was Miraculous, Die 
Caſſius and other | Hiſtorians themſelves acknowledged: but dic 
ſembled the procuring Cauſe. Julius Capitolinus, aſoribeth it to 4yzs. 
mine's own Prayers: Fulmen de Celo, precibus ſuis, contra Hoſtium Ia. 
chinamenta extorſit; Suis Pluvia impetrata, cùm ſiti laborarent. Where 
by repeating of Sub,; he is apparently Invidyous to the Chriſiays. 
Others reported it, ſays. Dio, to be procured by Arnuphu, a Magi. 
cian of Egypt in the Emperor's Army at that time. But as it doth 
not appear, he had any fancy for ſuch kind of Cattel : fo himſelf in 
his Letter to the Senate, and People of Rome, gives the Honour of 
it to the Cbriſtians; as is witneſſed by Apollinarius and Tertullian. 
Neither, ſays Xiphiline, was Dio ignorant, that the ſaid Legion, was 
afterwards by Autonine called Fulminans, upon this and no other ac. 
count. | | ; oy OS ORD L | e 

26. Nor was the Power and Preſence of Chriſt, leſs apparent 
in the Invincible Reſolution of the Martyrs, than any other way. 
When ever examin' d, they boldly, and without. heſitation, con- 
feſſed themſelves to be Chriſtians. And being then requir d, to 
Curſe Chriſt ,. or to do Sacrifice to the Emperor and the Gods; 
they would by no means, be thereunto compelled : nor ſo much, 
as only to deny, what they had confeſſed. But choſe rather, to 
ſuffer the loſs of all; Relations, Friends, and Eſtates. . And to en- 
dure, Priſons and Dungeons, Hunger and Nakedneſs, Stripes and 
Wounds, Wild Beaſts and Fire, and all the Torments, which the 
Diabolical Wit of their Enemies could invent. Nor were they 
only ſome few, of a ſtout Heart, or long Standing, who did 
this : but Multitudes everywhere, and ſuch as were by Nature 
ſoft and timorous ; and with theſe, young Men and Women, and 
even Boys and Girls. The Tormented, overcoming their Tor- 
mentors, with a Cheerful Patience under all their Pains. And 
thoſe who were condemned to dye; of both Sexes, and of all Ages, 
with a Divine and Inexplicable Alacrity, ran and threw them- 
ſelves into the Flames. The truth of all which, is certify d to 
us, by many concurrent Teſtimonies. In part, even by Ply: 
who, in a Letter to Trajan, Epiſt. 1. 10, ſpeaking of ſome that be. 
ing accuſed, comply d „ in doing thoſe things which were required: 
concludeth thus, Quorum nihil cogi poſſe dicuntur, qui ſunt revers Chri- 
Hiani. But more particularly by Chriſtian Writers, the aforementiqned 
and others, who were Eye. witneſſes; and of whom, ſome themſelves 


died Martyrs. 
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27. Neither ould any thing, next gl this Inſpired Valour oſ the 
Martyrs, be more Miraculous, than what Euſebius relates in his Eceleſia- 
ſtical Hiſtory. He tells 8 was preſent and ſaw, hen a Panther, 
and divers other furious Beaſts, were one after another let looſe; upon 
the Naked Chriftians, and enraged with. Fire and Wounds, ſo as almoſt 
to kill ſome who careleſly came too near them, and by the 
Chriſtians themſelves were provoked; yet could not be made to 
meddle with them. Infomuch, that after a long time, thoſe -who 
were appointed to put them to death, were. forced to behead 


them. TR) "N= „ „ nen Ane 
28. Nor did Chriſt, the King of His Church, omit to ſet the Marks 
of Divine Ma a upon his Enemies. And particularly, upon every 
one of thoſe Emperors, who raiſed the Perſecutions. More or leſs, 
viſibly, as they had been more or leſs malicious and, cruel, .Dems- 
tian, the firſt of them, aſter Nero, was ſlain, as Suetonius relates, by 
the Hands of his own Servants ; having firſt, in deſending himſelf, 
received a great many Wounds. - And his Name and Memory, were 
made deteſtable, and Publickly Infamous by re Senate. Beſides a | 
Famine, and cruel Plague, which accompany d Z7rajax's Reign: . Heg« 
ven purſued. him unto Antioch, and there furtheg admoniſh d him, by 
a dreadful Earthquake: which overthrew ſeveral of the Neighbour- 
ing Cities, and a great part of Antioch it ſelf; as Aurelius Lictor and 
Dion reſtty. By whom, and by Ætius 1 it is alſo, witneſ⸗ 
ſed, That the Reign of Adrian, was ſtigmatiz'd with the like Cala- 
mities. And that Adrian, diſcaſed and tormented all over his Body, 
would have kill'd himſelf. But not permitted to do this, being con- 
ſumed with the extremity of his Pains, gave up the ghoſt. In the 
Reign likewiſe of Aurelius Antonine, while Yerus, .at whoſe inſtance 
it was, that he raiſed thWPerſecution,: was yet living; were conti- 
nual Wars, terrible Earthquakes, ſwarms of Locuſts which deſtroyed 
the Corn, and great and frequent Plagues. Septimius Severus, find- 
ing his own Son contriving how to kill him, died of Grief. Of 
Maximinus the Thracian, Victor affirms, that open a Sedition in the 
Army, he and his Son, were pulled in pieces by the Soldiers. De- 
cius, being ſhamefully routed, and riding off to fave. himſelf ; was 
ſwallow'd up of a deep Pit, and never ſeen more. Valerian, taken 
by Sapores King of Perfia, lived with him, faith Trevelius Pollio, for 
ſome time, as his Slave. And as Conſtantine affirms, in Orat. ad San- 
ctum Coetum, was afterwards, by the ſame King's Order, flea'd alive. 
Aurelian, after he had received a moſt ſhametul Defeat at Placentia, - 
and well-nigh ruin'd the Empire; was flain in his March into Thracia, 
in the ſame manner, as Domitian. And Dioclefian, falling into an In- 
curable Diſeaſe, abandon'd the Empire, and, as Eaſebius faith, died 
Diſtracted, As Victor, tearing from Conſtantine, an Ignominious Death, 
1 e. Upon which alſo Maximianus his Collegue, hanged 
imſelf. 3 7 
29. When Men began everywhere, from Domitians Reign, io ob- 
ſerve and contemplate theſe Things ; how admirable alſo was the 
Power and Coming of Chriſt, in the Effet > Then ſetting up his 
own Kingdom, when the Empire was come to its greateſt Sachen 
; * 5 an 
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and Altitude. The Seri, Goths, Hircanians, Scythians , Egyptians 
Chaldeans, Medes,  Perfians, Indians, Germans, Gauls, and other Eure 
peans ; all immerſed in ſeveral kinds of Superſtition and Beſtiality, 
and worſhipping ſo many ſeveratGods : unanimouſly learned to adore. 
Oe Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Notwithſtanding, that Perſecutions lay ,? 
their way, on every ſide ; yet they ran through all, to embrace Chr: 
ſtianity; and by Oppoſition and Terror, were the more inflamed 
with the Love of it. Many Chriſtians, ſays Plimy, in a Letter 
* to Trajan, of both Sexes, and of all Ages, and Qualities are 
called in Queſtion : not only Cities, but Villages, and the ſinalle 
* Hamlets, having catched the Contagion of Chriſtianity, In the 
* time of Commodys, many of the beſt Nobility in Rome, ſays Euſe- 
© bins, and theſe the moſt Wealthy , with their Families, and all 
their Kindred, became Chriſtians. We are but of yeſterday, ſays 
Tertullian, to the Emperor, yet have filld you all over: your 
: „Cities, Iſlands, Caſtles, Enfranchiz'd Towns, Council-Houſes, and 
the Camp it ſelf : The Commons, Nobility, Court, Senate, and 
<« Seats of Juſtice : leaving your Temples only, to your ſelves, And 
„ the Wits, lays Arnobius, of all ſorts, Orators, Lawyers, Phyſi. 
*# cians, Philoſophers, contemning whatever they were Maſters of 
* moſt earneſtly applied themſelves to the ſtudy of Chriſt's Rel < 
30 And the Religion they had once embraced, how zealouſly dig 
they endeavour to promote? So amiable was the Example of thoſe 
who were Chriſtians indeed; that Athenagoras- doubts not to make 
this Challenge; Si quis Nos, vel magnum vel minimum deliquiſſe«coar. 
guere poteſt; Supplicium crudeliſimum ſubire cupimus. Their Love was 
ſo Sincere and Univerſal; that great Numbers of them Travelling, 
as Evangeliſts, far and near, preached thg Goſpel, and communica- 
ted of their Subſtance to all that were in need. And Men of Eru- 
dition, carryd on the ſame Deſign by their Writings. Beſides 
thoſe, who either wrote the Hiſtory of the Church, or to 1lluſtrate 
the Chriſtian Religion; as Papias, Hegeſippus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
- Phileas, Cyprian, and Innumerable others : many profeſſedly wrote 
againſt Gentiliſm ; as Juſtin Martyr, Tatian his Scholar, Minutius 
Felix a Roman Lawyer, Arnobius, and Lactantius, Tutor to Criſpus, 
Conſtantines Son. Together with whom, many likewiſe boldly pre- 
ſented, or publiſhed their Apologies for the Chriſtians, to be per- 
uſed by the Emperors under whom they liv'd : Quadratus and Ariſti- 
des, unto Adrian; Juſtin Mattyr, to Antoninus Pius; Athenagoras, to 
Aurelius; Melite and Apollinarius, to Verus ; Miltiades and Apollo- 
nius, to Commodus and the Senate; Tertullian, to Severus; Origen, 
Clemens s Scholar, beſides the Letters he ſent to Philip the Emperor, 
- and to his Mother Mammæa; wrote ſo full and perfect a Reply to 
Celſus the Epicurean, as was never anſwer'd. And Euſebius firſt, aud 
then Met hodius, wrote againſt Porphyrius the Platoniſt, with the 
like Succeſs. In ſome of whoſe Works, though there are Miſtakes; 
yet as many may be ſhewed in Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, and other of 
the beft Heathen Writers, and more groſs. The Aſtronomy of the 
Ancients, in ſuppoſing of Solid Orbs ; was more ridiculous, than 
'Laftantins's Geography, in denying Antipodes. And their Writings 
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ſnew, they wanted neither Wit nor Skill, anſwerable to the Sub- 
ject whereof they wrote. Of whom, as ſome were Perſons of No- 
ble Birth; ſo all of them profeſſed . Philoſophers, brought up at 
Athens, Alexandria, and other famous Academies in the Eaſt, un. 
der the Maſters of all ſorts of Learning. Whereof, as Miracles 
gradually ceaſed from the Church, they made the greater Uſe. 
Shining, according to our Saviour's Prophecy, Matth. 24. 27, in 
theſe their Works, as well as in their Excellent Examples, from Eaſt 
to Weſt. 15 | | | 
175 And the Power and Coming of Chriſt, was yet furthet 
ſeen, In making the Emperors themſelves, by their Edicts, or theit 
Letters, to become Defenders of the Faith. Of whom, ſome who 
were truly Virtuous, as Nerva, Autonine, and Aurelius; favourd the 
Chriſtians, upon a juſt Senſe of their Merit, Others, as Trajan, 
and Adrian, upon their raiſing a Perſecution , receiving Letters 
from their own Miniſters, in the behalf of the Chriſtians ; their 
proud Hearts were compelled to deſiſt : and the Religion they 
ſcorned to Receive, they were yet aſhamed not to Protect. And 
ſome, as Commodus and Severus, moſt ſeverely puniſh'd the mali- 
cious and falſe Accuſers hereof. Moſt of the reſt, either found, or 
*eft the Chriſtians in Peace. And for ſome time before Dizocle- 
fran , had been ſo benign to them; as to free them everywhere 
from Vexation. and Trouble. Some of them alſo, were made 
proconſuls of Provinces : and ſome, as Dorotheus, Gorgonius , and - 
other Chriſtians, were chief Favourites, and had great Offices 
ar Court. The Preſidents of the Churches, and thoſe of the 
Empire, embraced one another with extraordinary kindneſs and re- 
ſpect. And the Congregations of Chriſtians were become ſo great, 
that in every City, they were obliged to build new and bigger - 
Churches to receive them. So ineffable was the Growth and Splen- 
dor of Chriſt's Religion throughout the World. 4 
32. But of all the Signs of the Coming and Preſence of Chriſt; 
thoſe he was pleas d to exhibit ſometime aſter in the Days of Con- 
ſtantine, were the moſt Conſpicuous. When the Kingdom of Dark 
neſs, knowing their Time to be ſhort, had ſingled out Four furi- 
ous Leviathaus, Diocleſian, Maximian, Maxentius, and Maximinas , 
to tear all in pieces round about them: he choſe then eſpecially 
to appear, triumphant in Heaven and on Earth, with Power and 
great Glory. In order to which, the forementioned Prince, was 
raiſec up againſt them all. His Father Conſtantius, was the Son 
of Futropius, in whom there was a Coalition of two very Noble 
Families, Gentis Dardane & Claudiz, as Pollio faith. And being 
_ alſo a Prince of Singular Virtue, and a Chriſtian, he was careful, 
that This his Son ſhould be like himſelf. And the fame Pollio, 
wrote the Life of Claudius for his Uſe. Nor was any thing elſe 
omitted, to make him a through-bred Soldier. Therefore, among 
the Chief Captains, which commanded under the Emperor Probur; 
though he was then very young, yet is reckon'd by Flavius Vo- 
piſcus, one of the firſt. This early Virtue, made the following Ty- 
rants, under whom he alſo Commanded, as jealous of him , to con- 
ſpire his Death. Maximian, to rid him out of the way, took oc- 
5 Aa aa a caſion 
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in the Eaſt; ſent him againſt the Scythiaus, a moſt fierce Nation, ag 


by his Will, France and Spain for his Shar. Over whom havin 


caſion, to put him upon Encountering à Lion, and in the Theatre 
as a Glorious Adventure. Which, as David, he alſo did, and over. 
came him. When this project fail d, the ſame Maximian, aber 


Saul ſent David againſt the Philiſtines, in hopes he would have fall 
under them. But on. the contrary, he not only obtained the 
Victory, but brought away Captive, the General of their Army 
Aſter this, perceiving his Danger, by Snares continually laid; |, 
made his eſcape to his Father. Who dying not long after, left him 


Reigned Three years, with great applauſe : he was looked on b 
the Senate, as a Prince of Conſummate Wiſdom and Virtue, and 
highly favour d of God and Man. And therefore the fitteſt of all 
others, to reſcue the Empire from Ravenous and Cruel Tyrants : 
and Maxentius in ſpecial, who had got poſſeſſion of the City. Unto 
which Great and Noble Enterprize, being invited by their Secret 
Letters; he readily undertook the fame. And reſolving, though 
he had been ſeduced by Fauſta his Wife; yet herein, to rely only 
upon the God whom his Father worſhipp'd : he earneſtly pray d 
to know, by ſome ſpecial Sign, who he was, and that he would 
afford him his Help. Whereupon he was honour'd , as Paul was , 
with a Celeſtial Viſion. He ſaw, in appearance, over the Sun, at 
mid-day , this Figure , made with Light of a Golden Colour. 
Which being compoſed of the two firſt Letters of X PIETOS, 
that is, of Chriſt; and having the reſemblance of a Croſs ; was 3 
Viſible Sign of the Son of Man in Heaven. And herewithal, this 
Inſcription , T&r@ , that is, With This, overcome. And the whole 
Army, which was then upon their March with him, ſaw the ſame, 
And by a Second Viſion in the Night, he was commanded, To take 
the {aid Figure for his Enſign : Upon which, applying himſelf with 
great concern to the Chriſtians, tor the Meaning hereof ; they took 
the, occaſion, to Preach Chriſt crucify'd and his Rd igion to him, ſo as 
to confirm him herein. 
33 That all this was only the General's Fancy, there is no 
Senſe in ſuppoſing. Becauſe there was no Model like it, in any 
Story, to ground it upon. Nor could it be a Fiction. For had he 
been minded to impoſe upan his Army'; he would rather have 
told them, he ſaw the Spear of Mars, or the Thunderbolt of Jupi- 
ter, than any thing of Feſ«s Chriſt : rather the Image of Chriſt in 
his Glory; than of a Croſs, the Memorial of his Suffering. Nor 
did he, in imitation of ſome Roman Generals, tell the Army of what 
himſelf alone had ſeen; but the whole Army is ſaid to ſee, what he 
faw. And had: the Army been minded to flatter him, in ſaying 3 
he ſaid: yet they could not have a mind to flatter themſelves, when 
they were going to fight a deſperate Enemy, and four times 3 
ſtrong. And the Truth of all, as it is no-where contradicted by 
any Author; ſo is it atteſted by many. Not only by Theodore!, 
Socrates, and Sozomen, at ſome diſtance : but by Artemius, cited. 
by Fac, de Bie in Numiſm. Aur. as ſaying ; That what Conſtantine fav, 
was ſeen by all his Army, and particularly by himſelf, and many 
more, then in that of Julian. And Euſebius affirms, that he bu 
N | | he 
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the relation of all, from Conſtantine s own Mouth; who aàſſured him 
of the Truth hereof, with his Solemn Oath. ' And in one of his Let- 
ters to the Provinces in the behalf of the Chriſtians, he hath alſo 

this Apoſtrophe unto Chriſt himſelf, Tuo Vexillo, ubique Haſtibus oppo. 
fito, Exercitum triumphantem duxi. 

34. And what he there faith, he did. For advancing with his 
new Enſign, againſt Maxentius, poſſeſſed of Rome, and provided with 
an Army of a Hundred and Seventy Thouſand Foot, and Eight 
Thouſand Horſe, four times the number of his own, as Sozomen 
computes, he preſently put them to flight. Which Maxentius ſee- 
ing, and attempting with ſome of his Captains, to eſcape over Her 
by a Bridge of Boats: the Boats, by ſome means, were forced aſun- 
der, and he and his Captains, like Pharaoh and his Hoſt, were all 
drowned. In the next place, ſending Letters to Diocleſian, in his 
own and Liciniw's Name; Charging him, as having favour'd 
Maxentius , and till favouring Maximinus : Diocleſian, in Diſgrace | 
and Deſpair, for fear of the worſt, made himſelf away. And Maxi- A 
mianus, his Collegue, who moſt of all raged againſt the Chriſtians, - 
being ſmitten with a Verminous Ulcer ; ter forth an Edict, in their 
behalf. A little after which, not able to bear the Pain and Stink 5 J 
of his Diſeaſe, he hanged. himſelf. After this, Conſtantine allo wrote | 2 
ro Maximinus ; requiring him to recal his Edict againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, and to give them Peace and Liberty. Which Letters, Maxi- | 
minus Suppreſſing, and Arming himſelf ; Licinius was ſent after them, | 
and Maximinus overthrown. Whereupon , he flew the Magicians, 
who had encouragd him to the War. And being ſtruck by the 
Finger of God, with grievous Pains ; he put forth an Edict in fa- 
vour of the Chriſtians. Wherein, unto thoſe whom he had before vili- 
fy'd, as the Peſt of Mankind ; not fit to live in any City, Countrey, 
or Deſart, but with all the ways of Cruelty to be deſtroy'd : he now 
gives ample Liberty, Religionem Chriſtianam pro arbitrio ſanit8, ut 
eorum mos fuit, & Auguſte excolendi, Gives them moreover Power to 
Rebuild their Churches; and reſtores their Poſſeſſions, which had 
been ravaged away from them. Upon the publiſhing whereof, the 
People everywhere cried out, The God of the Chriſtians, is the Great 
and True God. And Maximinus himſelf, conſumed with the force 
of his Pains, died confeſſing, That what he ſuffer d, juſtly came upon 
him, ſor his Madneſs againſt Chriſt. So viſibly and before all Men, 
were the Words of Chriſt fulfill d; Whoſoever ſhall fall on this Stone, 
ſhall be broken ; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it will grind him to 
powder, Matth. 2 1. 44 After all theſe, Licinius; though he had 
been joyn'd with Conſtantine hitherto ; yet being vicious and rotten 
at the Core, and now ſeeing the Coaſt clear; reſolved to ſet up him- 
ſelf, againſt Conſtantine, and againſt Feſus Chriſt. But having | here-- 
upon been often defeated, and at laſt, totally and diſgracefully over- 
thrown ; · Conſtantine took the whole Empire, and was Styled Maxi- 
mus by the .Senate. And; the Civil: Wars being ended; the 'alfo 
compelled the Goths, Sarmatia, and moſt part of Scyrhia y aſter ie“ ot 

veral Victories obtained over them ;: humbly. to a pt of Peace. 
Wherefore other Titles were alſo added; as Reſtitutor Humani Genes 
ris, Propagator Imperii; Fundatur Eternæ Securitatis, and the _ 
| | Medals 
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ſame Effect. And a Triumphal Arch of Marble, yet ſtanding in 
Rome with this following, 


Imp. Cæſ. Fl. Conſtantino Maximo, 
P. F. Auguſto. S. P. O. R. 
Quo d Inſtinctu Divinitatis, Mentis 
Magnitudine, cum Exercitu ſuo, 
Tam de HBranno, quam de omni ejus 
Factioue, uno tempore juſtis 
Rempublicam ultus eſt Armis, 
Arcum Triumphis inſignem dicavit. 


35. While the Senate was accumulating Honours on the Em. 
peror : he himſelf was ſtudying, further to promote the Glory of 
Chriſt. Having cruſh'd the Enemies of Chriſt, by what means to 
cheriſh his Friends, and to amplify, and adorn his Spiritual Da- 
minion. Unto which End, it appears, he took care, in the firſt 
place, to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Empire. Therefore, among other 
prudent Acts, he Decreed, That the Fields and Towns, which were 
given to Maintain the Superannuated Soldiers, ſhould alſo deſcend 
to their Heirs : whereby the Militia, became entirely devoted to 
him. Thoſe of the meaner ſort, for whom he had a particular 
kindneſs ; though he was very bountiful to them, yet in beſtow- 
ing of Honours, was more reſerved : whereby he the better enſur'd 
the Reſpects of the Senate. And Aurelius Victor, though a Pagan, 
and in ſome things injurious to him; yet owns, That he was, in 
many reſpects, highly Qualify'd for the Intereſt of the Empire: as 
in Suppreſſing of Calumnies by ſevere Laws: wherein, *tis proba- 
ble, he had a ſpecial regard to the Chriſtians : in encouraging of 
all Uſeful Arts; chiefly, all good Learning, in the ſtudy whereof, 
he was himſelf an excellent Pattern. And nevertheleſs, in giving 
Audience to Embaſſadors, and receiving the Complaints of Grievan- 
ces from every Province. He likewiſe remitted by his Edict, of 
the yearly Land - Tax, which was due to him from the Empire, 
every Fourth Year for ever. By which means, he juſtly poſſeſſed, 
the Univerſal Love and Eſtimation of the People. And whatever 
Pomponius Lætus, from the Reports of Ill Men, may ſay of him, 


for putting his Son Criſbus, his Wife, and ſome of the Nobility to 


Death: it is evident, he was by Nature, and in his Govern. 


ment, a Prince of Singular Goodneſs unto all his Subjects; and 


even to his Enemies. Whereof he gave this, as well as other 
Prooſs, That as ſoon as he faw himſélf ſuperior to them; inſtead 
1 them, he would give his Soldiers Money to fave them 
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Medals were dedicated to him, with Honorary Inſcriptions to MM 
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36. And to keep it freſh in his own and all men's Minds by 
what means he came to his Throne: he cauſed his Statue to be 
ſet up, with a Croſs in his Ri ht Hand, and ee 
Hoc ſalutari Signo, vero N ins Indicio; voſtram Civitatem 7. 
ranni Jugo liberavi, Sc. Hereunto only, referring the Sueceſs of his 

Arms. And had eie the vo ee eee the Name, of Chriſt, 
in his Enſign "bean" wich b Craed of Gold an; Pre ious Stones, 
and in his Helmet, ever after. Not did. Fa | N i kk, than in 
„to be A Way Sr N- 


doing this, he had made à Bargain with Chri alwa 
pitious to him: but conſtantly beſought his Help, with Faſting 


and Prayer, before he gave the Enemy Battel. Hereunto was ad- 
ded, his Paternal Care of the Church, in ſetting forth of ſundry 


Edicts. One, for demoliſhing all the Temples of the Heathen 
Gods, with the Idols and Altars belonging to them. Others, 
which reſtored to the Chriſtians, firſt their Liberty; and then their 


poſſeſſions: and were otherwiſe in their favour. The Officers of 


the Church, that nothing might interfere with their proper Work, 
were exempted from all Secular Employment. He was alſo very 
Bountiful to them: and made them his Almoners, as he ſaw Oc- 
caſion, for the Relief of the Chriſtian Poor. Which Excettent Acts, 
interpret the Malice of Victor, in ſaying, Conſtantinus, proverbio 
vulgari (among the Pagans ) Trachala decem annis , preſtantiſſimus ; 
( while he inclined to Paganiſm) duodecim ſequentibus, Latro; (when 
he reſtored to the Chriſtians, what former Emperors had robbed 
them of) decem noviſſimis, Pupillus, ob profuſiones immodicas, nomina- 
tus: (When he diſtributed his great Charity, to neceſſitous Chri- 
ſtians all over the Empire.) And that of Pomponius Lætus, Libera- 
litatis Auguſtorum immemor, cæpit eſſe parcus, & interdum nimis tenax. 
A very ſtrange Character of a Prince, not only one of the moſt 
Liberal, but of the moſt Magnifleent. Who, beſides other Publick 
Works, built a Glorious Temple, over the place of our Saviour's 
Sepulcher. At Antioch, the Head of the Eaſt, a moſt Splendid 
Church. In Conſtantinople, ſeveral fair and ſumptuous Ones: and 
the like, in every chiet City, through all the Provinces of the Em- 
pire. In which, and other ways, Incredibile eſt, ſays Euſebius, 
& ſupra omnem opinionem , quot Ornamentis locupletavit Ecclefiam. In 
the mean while, employing his time in a moſt laudable man- 
ner, Himſelf compoſed Prayers for his Family and Soldiers. 
Oiten calling the People together, he read Moral and Divinity- 
Lectures to them. And wrote, moreover , innumerable Letters, 


to the Prefects, Biſhops, and People, of every Province: re- 


. praiſing, and giving good advice to all, as he ſaw 
37. Of his doing all which, how unſpeakable was the Effect: 
Wherein was fulfilled the cloſe of this Prophecy, v. 31; And he 
ſhall ſend his Angels, with a great Sound of a Trumpet, and they ſhall 
gather together his Elect from the four Winds, from one end of Hea- 
ven to the other. That is, Chriſt's Miniſters in the Church, called 
Angels, Rev. 1. 20, being now univerſally ſavour'd, as Captains go- 
ing forth conquering and to conquer, ſhall boldly and openly preach 
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all, as were the Primitive Believers, of one Heart and 


the Goſpel, and gather his Elect together, through · the Empi by 
and through the World: which was accordingly done. Mut 
tudes everywhere coming in, and joyning with them, in Ser 
of Chriſt, and Celebrating of his Praiſes ; rejoycing in the Ope- 
rations of his Divine Power, and in the performance of all gogd 
Works. The Emperor, Paſtors, and People, for ſome time, bene 


the k | | one So 
That nothing could have better reſembled the Glory 7 Heaven; 
unleſs Chriſt: himſelf had thought fit, once again to have dwelt 
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